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1. 

Hekcefobwabd  emergencies  were  to  reign  alone,  and  Food 
goYem  by  emergencies.     He  was  that  Tezy  night  nomin 
president  of  the  provisional  goTcmment  hy  the  Yot»s  of  Oa 
and  of  Quinette,  and  by  his  own,  which  he  gave  in  favoa 
himself,  to  deprive  Caulaincourt  or  Gamot  of  the  ascendi 
conferred  by  the  presidentship ;  iox  he  doubted  their  fide 
or  their  weakness,  in  favour  of  Napoleon.    He  appointe 
brother  of  Camot  minister  of  the  interior,  and  M.  Bignon, 
was  rather  a  man  of  learning  than  a  statesman,  easily  pl£ 
upon  and  cajoled  by  flattery,  was  made  minister  for  for< 
afOeiLrs.    Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  an  honest  man,  patriotic  and  < 
dliating,  a  pledge  of  moderation  for  all  the  parties  ^diic] 
was  necessary  to  lull,  obtained  the  ministry  of  police;  Boi 
de  la  Meurthe,  a  Bonapartist,  whom  it  was  necessary  at  one 
employ  and  to  nullify,  by  functions  of  slight  political  imp 
ance,  was  appointed  minister  of  justice ;  Massena,  who 
evinced  his  independence  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  wl 
name  was  distinguished  by  unblemished  militaiy  glory, 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  remainder  of  the  night  was  employed  by  theprovisic 
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goveniment  and  by  the  raiiasters  in  ooncertiag  th«  gutaiest 
poEBible  ooncestratioa  of  the  fragments  of  tha  army  atound 
Paris,  in  order  to  give  dmo  and  a  militarr  bama  to  the  negk- 
ciadona  about  to  be  opened.  These  aegaciaiioua,  to  a  mini  n 
acute  and  ho  genetaliziBg  as  that  of  Foudie,  were,  in  realitf, 
only  an  t^pearance  tthich  he  wJEhed  to  preserve,  aad  a  aatis- 
joctioa  he  wished  to  offer  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  nation. 
He  well  knew  that  negodations  can  only  exist  between  equ^ 
forcea.  Where  were  these  forces  ?  They  had  been  anoihihrted 
at  one  blow  at  Waterloo.  The  con&dential  agents  of  FoucU 
already  filled  the  court  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  Che  head-qoorters 
of  Wellington.  To  give  the  aiatal  to  (he  iSing  that  tiio  hoar 
of  his  rest«ation  was  about  to  etxike,  to  conrinee  Wellington 
that  he  alone  could  open  the  gates  of  Paris,  without  a  &esk 
e&sion  of  blood,  to  the  King  and  the  allies;  to  persmda 
U.  de  Talleynmd,  and  through  him  the  cabinet  of  the  £ii^ 
that  be  alone  could  pacify  France ;  to  lull  the  Chambas,  ta 
fascinate,  to  deceive,  or  to  subdue  the  provisioDal  govemBeiit ; 
to  ■^i■^nlla■^  the  Empcror,  and  finally,  to  present  with  his  own 
hand,  his  regiddal  hand,  the  people  to  the  King,  and  the  King 
to  the  people :  this  constituted  &om  the  very  first  day  the  whda 
secret  and  public  polity  of  'Fcmche.  Seldom  did  miinster  un- 
dertake one  more  complicated,  or  fraught  with  greater  perils, 
or  sttcceed  in  it  with  greater  bddnesB  united  to  more  connumTTMLte 
ability.  Fouche  reckoned  on  the  mediocrity  of  intellect,  and  the 
pliabili^ofcharaeterofthose  around  him.  HeieckimedBlsofm 
the  impotence  of  ambition  to  reign,  which  bent  to  his  views  the 
wishes  of  all  at  Ghent.  He  did  not  presume  too  much  on  the 
nullity  of  some,  the  serrihty  of  others,  and  the  longing  for  the 
.  throne  of  an  exiled  court  Every  vice  asd  every  tm^ition  oon- 
triboted  to  effect  hiaobject,  because  he  was  experienced  in  their 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  had  the  humiliating 
courage  of  calculating  upon  them. 

II. 

But  he  experienced  one  difficult  at  the  outset    Tha 
obstinately  holding  out  at  the  Elysee,  on  hearing  in 
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the  morning  that  Grouchy  was  advancing  with  unbroken  : 
on  Paris,  and  that  imposing  bodies  of  troops  were  m 
under  Excelmans  and  other  energetic  generals,  between 
and  Wellington,  was  already  regretting  his  too  hasty  abdic^ 
and  fomenting,  through  his  most  faithful  adherents,  a  nei 
cussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  on  the  re( 
question.  Should  this  regency  be  proclaimed,  he  would  i 
assume  power,  in  the  name  of  his  son ;  if  it  were  rejecte 
would  resume  the  Empire  in  consideration  of  the  broken 
dition  on  which,  as  he  said,  he  had  based  his  abdication. 

The  proposal  to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.  was  therefore  i 
Tenewed,  with  better-concerted  efforts,  at  the  first  sitting  oJ 
Chamber.  Begnault  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely,  Boulay  o 
Meurthe,  Defermon,  councillor  of  state,  rivals  of  Fontanes 
of  Cambaceres,  were  certain  of  winning  over  the  irresoluti 
their  colleagues.  Fouch^,  informed  of  this  attempt,  w 
might  disconcert  his  plans,  hesitated  for  a  moment  whethe: 
should  oppose  it  openly,  or  baffle  it  by  an  apparent  indiffere 
It  was  necessary  to  choose  between  the  danger  of  reinstal 
Napoleon  himself  on  the  throne,  and  at  the  head  of  the  ai 
should  the  Chamber  refuse  to  proclaim  his  son,  and  the  n 
distant  danger  of  breaking  off  the  negociations  with  the  al 
powers,  and  retarding  the  entrance  of  Louis  XVIII.,  sh< 
the  Chamber  vote  the  preliminary  sovereignty  of  Napoleon 
He  held  himself  ready  for  one  or  other  of  these  contingenc 
according  as  the  undecided  Chamber  should  appear  to  h 
^der  the  eloquence  of  the  orators,  for  or  against  the  dyni 
of  Napoleon. 

Manuel,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Fouche,  prepa 
to  assist,  with  his  powerful,  patriotic,  and  practised  eloquei 
the  political  plans  of  the  man  who  manoeuvred  extemallj 
this  conflict  of  opinions  Young,  fresh,  with  a  rising  i 
pure  fame,  great  courage,  cool  resolution,  a  penetrating  glai 
.\  patriotism  almost  republican,  which  freed  him  from  the  s 
picion  of  connivance  with  the  Bourbons,  Manuel  was  more  tl 
an  orator  in  the  Chamber ;  he  was  already  the  foreshadow: 
of  a  statesman.  His  influence,  though  in  its  dawn,  was  gr 
with  his  colleagues,  and  still  greater  out  of  doors.    Lafaye 
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and  Sebastiani  cultiTated  his  friendship.  An  enemy  to  Napo- 
leon by  the  instinct  of  a  free  and  lofty  soul,  the  desire  of  obtaining 
either  a  republic,  oi  a  constitutional  government  from  the  ruina 
of  militarj  despotism,  had  connected  him  with,  though  not  en- 
slaved him  to  Fouchg  and  the  hberals  who  were  weary  of  the 
joke.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Assembly  at  midday  on 
the  36tfa  of  June. 

m 

M.  Dupin,  eager  to  smooth  the  road  for  an  accommoda 
tion  with  the  Bourbons,  and  to  negociationa  with  the  alliea, 
which  his  keen  perception  of  the  circumstances  indicated  to 
him  as  indispensable  to  the  public  safety,  haTing  insisted  that 
Ihe  new  goTemment  should  take  the  oath  of  fidoli^  to  the  na 
tion  alone,  this  motion  became  the  signal  of  a  stru^le,  the 
issue  of  which,  whatever  it  should  be,  m^^t  for  a  few  days 
restore  to  Napoleon  the  sceptre  or  the  sword. 

DefermoQ  imperiously  demanded  who  had  authority  to 
receive  such  on  oath,  and  if  there  was  not  an  Emperor  iu 
existence  ?  '"  Yes,"  replied  the  Bonapardsts ;  "  we  have  on 
Emperor — we  will  have  Napoleon  II. !  He  is  our  sovereign  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  At  this  name  alone  the 
army  and  the  National  Guard  will  rally  round  their  countij  I 
Yes,  yes !"  repeated  the  same  voices,  multiplied  by  that  echo 
with  which  patriotism  alvcays  swells  those  motions  which  ap- 
pear to  offer  a  bold  defiance  to  the  foreigner.  This  echo 
continued  and  increased  in  volume,  till  at  length  the  hall  r^ 
sounded  with  cries  of  "  Vive  ITlmpereur ! "  Beranger  trembled 
lest  au  acclamation  of  national  courage  should  be  taken  for  a 
matured  proclamation  of  a  new  Empire.  He  demanded  a 
night  for  reflection.  The  Chamber,  already  cooling  down,  ap- 
plauded him.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  was  indignant  at  this 
return  to  indifference  :  "  France  is  lost !"  he  exclumed,  rebuk- 
ing the  weakness  of  his  colleagues,  "  if  we  only  seem  to  doubt 
the  hereditary  right  to  power  af  the  son  of  the  Emperor.  We 
are  surrounded  by  numerous  intriguers  and  many  fiictionists 
outside  this  hall,"  continued  Napoleon's  orator,  alluding  to 
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Fonch^,  ike  votbHsIs,  the  lepubHciBB,  and  LK&yett;^  ^ 
ivant  to  dedarre  the  ti^mme  ^aeant,  in  order  to  i«plao 
BonrbeiM  upon  it  ?  Fianoe  mwld  hste  the  ftte  of  Pa 
The  fore^poenwoidddinde  its  fragmatta  amongst  theim!  ^ 
is  an  Orleans  ftction  in  existence  !**  This  exeited  zminni 
mcpednlitf.  •*  Yes  T*  ccmtinned  Boblay,  "  I  know  that 
faction  exists ;  I  know  that  it  keeps  up  a  comspondeaoe 
the  republicans.  If  the  Duke  d'Orleans  should  accept 
throne  it  would  bo  to  give,  it  back  to  Louis  XVIII.  Pre 
theso  plots,  break  these  intrigues,  and  proclaim  Napoleon 
Emperor  of  the  Frendi !" 

IV. 

Bouhrp^  was  applauded,  and  seconded  by  ether  speaken 
die  same^side.  Mooton  Davemet,  one  of  ^e  generals  s 
compromised  in  the  defection  of  the  SOth  March,  yontiirec 
say  that  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  vho  would  not  %  to« 
in  the  seryiee  of  the  yonng  Emperor.  This  oourtl j  aaserl 
roused  the  slumbering  pride  of  the  repiesentatives.  "  B 
you  and  we,  generals  and  Enqperor,"  exclaimed  Flaugecgc 
indignant  at  the  servility  of  this  language,  '*  are  in  the  sen 
of  the  nation  !**  Begnault  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely  repeat 
and  Defermon  tempered  the  esqtressions :  he  was  sncoeeded 
Bupin. 

'*  If  Napoleon  himself^"  said  he,  with  a  blmit  seventy 
reasoniz^  which  left  no  scope  for  reply,  '*  had  thought  he  coi 
still  be  useful  to  the  nation,  would  he  by  abdicatiBg  have  I 
to  another  the  honour  of  saving  it  ?  How  can  we  hope  from 
child  that  which  a  hero  no  knger  hopes  for  us  through  hi] 
self?"  The  faction  of  the  Elys^e  wished  to  drown  his  voi( 
"I  ask,"  he  lesmned  with  imperturhaHe  coolness,  "if  a  ca 
ttre  child  can  do  that  which  his  father,  free  and  a  sovere^ 
acknowledges  hy  his  abdication  to  be  beyond  his  own  powei 
We  are  asked  who  we  shall  have  to  oppose  to  the  enemy  ? 
reply,  the  nation !  It  is  that  which  exists  before  and  which  su 
rives  its  rulers !" 

Bupin,  whose  thoughts  were  fioatmg,  it  is  said,  towards  tb 
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Duke  d'Orieuw,  hwl  csrried  the  Chamber  too  iiiT  (o  pleue 
Foiu^.  Thai  mimster,  ^Am,  a  few  weeks  eooner,  would  hvre 
been  &Toarable  to  ewA  ut  expedient,  bad  the  fftoi  Muse  to 
acknowledge  its  imposnbtli^  after  Waterloo.  Thai  battle  had 
onavoidablj  reBtoced  tbe  sceptre  to  the  jnince  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy.  To  offer  the  crown  now  to  tbe  Duke 
^'Orleans  would  only  be  to  create  an  additional  obatac^  to  tbe 
pacification  of  tbe  obuntry,  to  offer  a  powerieag  defiance  to 
fLurope,  and  to  insure  a  prolongation  of  tbe  paUic  calamitiee. 
The  emptj  proclamation  of  Napoleon  II.  would  entail  none  oi 
these  diBadfantages.  It  wcnld  onlj  have  the  ralne  ot  an  im- 
potent protest ;  it  would  disarm  for  tbe  moment  the  Bonapaitiste 
and  the  annj,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  Enq>erer  it  would 
enable  tbe  country  to  free  itself  fmn  the  alarms  and  menaeea 
created  by  bis  preaenoe  in  Paris.  Fooche,  therefore,  fwessed 
lliis  issae  forward  witli  ss  much  ardour  as  he  would  have  evinced 
the  evening  before  to  prevent  it ;  and  with  this  object,  Mannel, 
his  organ,  ascended  the  tribune 


Tbe  speech  he  delivered  was  long,  analytical,  boldingajost 
balance  between  contending  ofanions,  mth  that  apparent  can- 
dour which  concedes  the  honour  due  to  every  party,  to  obtain 
in  retom  reason  and  attention.  He  analyzed  without  dis 
eottn^ng  them  ;  above  all,  he  set  aside  the  OriesiiBt  party, 
whcMu  Dupin  had  either  made  apparent  or  bnm^t  under  sus- 
picion. "  The  danger  to  be  most  apprehended,"  he  said,  in 
conclusion,  "amongst  all  the  opinions  wbich  divide  us,  is  to 
expose  the  coDnti7  by  our  hesitation.  Let  us  declare,  then, 
for  Kapoleon  II."  After  this  eonchision,  which  excited  the 
entbnnasm  of  tbe  Bonapartists,  the  orator  read  a  draught  of  a 
declaration  to  this  purport,. but  the  ambignityaDd  indecision 
of  which  seemed  rather  the  postponement  ot  tbe  recognition  of 
another  government  than  the  proclamatioD  ol  the  govenmient 
of  Kapoleon  II.  Public  assemblies  can  always  happily  evsda 
extreme  measuree,  by  one  of  those  issose  open  to  ^  pardea. 
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Nap6l«an  nmovw  to  Malmaiaao. 


Manuel  had  Bimply  saved  the  honour  of  the  detennined  j 
sans  of  the  Emperor,  while  in  reality  he  completed  their  dt 

Fouche,  apparently  Tanquished,  triumphed  in  reality. 
Emperor,  compelled  to  appear  Batisfied,  was  ccnistraiiie 
length  to  give  up  his  position  to  the  pretended  govemmei 
his  son,  and  to  quit  the  Elysee  and  Paris.    Already  the  re 
sentative,  Duchesne,  demanded  fix>m  the  tribune  that 
should  be  summoned  to  withdraw.      Ominous   informa 
reached  him  from  all  parts  on  the  dangers  he  incurred  by 
longing  his  residence  at  that  palace.    Whether  they  arose  f 
secret  mancBuvres  of  Fouch^  s  police  to  intimidate  him, 
from  the  jealous  zeal  of  his  adherents  to  preserve  his  life, 
was  incessantly  beset  with  warnings,  in  which  abduction, 
dungeon,  poison,  and  the  poigoard,  were  held  in  perspective 

The  state,  in  fact,  could  not,  in  presence  of  an  enemj 
the  gates,  and  of  factions  in  the  interior,  brook  two  mast 
with  impunity.  The  Elysee  had  become  a  solitude ;  one 
teran  alone  stood  sentry  at  the  gate,  and  the  slightest  movem* 
of  the  parties  might  force  it  The  Emperor  at  last  felt  1 
necessity  of  quitting  a  capital  kept  in  a  state  of  inquietude 
his  presence,  and  which,  after  having  welcomed  him,  abandon 
him  to  solitude 


VI 


He  caused  to  be  burnt  in  his  presence,  by  his  aides-d 
camp  and  his  secretaries,  all  the  papers  he  had  received  sin 
the  20th  of  March,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  groundwo] 
of  accusations  of  complicity  in  his  return*  He  only  preserv( 
his  family  correspondence. 

At  noon  on  the  25th  he  quitted  the  Elysee  for  his  re6id6n< 
at  Malmaison,  the  scene  of  his  most  prosperous  years  of  powe: 
of  glory,  and  of  happiness ;  but  now  filled  with  moumiag  fc 
his  great  reverse,  and  with  bitter  recollections  of  his  first  ^< 
the  Empress,  Josephine  Beauhamais,  who  died  there.  Hi 
step-daughter,  Hortense  Beauhamais,  whom  he  had  lovei 
sufficiently  to  elevate  her  to  the  throne  of  Holland,  and  to  destin< 
the  Empire  for  her  son,  had  gone  before  and  avoited  him  a 


.^      -  -'— 
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H»  feeliDgi  on  the  OQCuion. 


Malmaison ;  a  faithful  adherent  whom  be  had  protected  as  a 
child,  whom  he  bad  made  a  queen,  but  wbose  motber  be  had 
divorced.  After  the  first  abdication  sbe  bad  solicited  from 
Louis  XVill.  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Saint-Leu,  and  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  the  country.  Sbe  bad  eagerly  desired  the 
return  t)f  Napoleon,  kept  alive  the  fanaticism  of  the  Empire, 
through  feeling  or  ambition,  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  ofBcers 
by  whom  sbe  was  surrounded ;  but  fedthful  to  him  in  his  fall, 
she  devoted  herself  to  soothe  the  last  hours  of  separation,  and 
assisted  him  to  descend  with  less  violence  from  the  lofty 
height  to  ^hich  he  himself  had  elevated  her.  .  The  mother  had 
smoothed  his  ascent  to  unlimited  power,  th&daughter  sweetened 
for  him  the  road  to  exile. 

VII 

On  revisiting  beloved  localities  the  soul  regains  fresh  vigour 
from  the  recollections  with  which  they  are  associated.  The  Em- 
peror, whose  most  complaisant  biographers  and  most  assiduous 
confidants  all  describe  as  overwhelmed,  since  his  defeat  at 
Waterloo,  with  a  species  of  mental  stupor,  evinced  by  the  lan- 
guor, the  uncertainty,  the  irresolution,  and  the  sudden  starts  he 
exhibited  from  the  battle-field  up  to  the  period  of  his  departure 
from  the  Elysee,  appeared  now  to  resume  in  the  abode  of  his 
youth  the  customary  character  of  his  soul,  the  resolution  of 
his  mind,  and  the  vigour  of  his  body.  **  He  had  not  sufficiently 
learned,"  says  his  confidential  secretary  and  domestic  historian, 
"  to  struggle  at  an  early  age  against  adversity."  Prosperity  had 
accompanied  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  summit  of  human 
happiness.  He  had  been  only  half-educated  in  the  e£fects 
which  events  produce  upon  great  men,  and  bad  escaped  tha 
deceptions  and  the  chastisements  of  destiny. 

At  Malmaison  he  was  once  more  within  the  walls  of  the 
habitation  of  bis  time  of  glory,  in  the  gardens  of  his  recreap 
tion,  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  retreat,  and  soothed  by 
the  tender  solicitude  of  the  child  of  bis  adoption.  He  allowed 
his  fortune  to  take  its  own  course  at  Paris,  under  the  inspiratioii 
of  Foach6  and  the  march  of  events,  without  casting  another 
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look  behind  him.  The  first  days  were  devoted  to  ctii 
memories  and  forgetfcdness  of  the  present.  His  soul  imi 
itself,  relieved  from  the  weight  of  the  worid  and  his  own  deal 
Sach  is  the  nature  of  man,  happy  to  bear  the  burthen  of  pc 
and  gloiy,  happj  to  relinquish  it  when  its  weight  beoo 
oppressiyo.  His  confidants  and  Hortense  found  in  him  c 
more  the  image  they  had  always  cherished. 

VIII 

But  a  whole  day  and  night  passed  in  this  abode,  abound 
also  in  military  recollections  of  the  Consulate,  renewed 
feeling  for  that  army  of  which  he  had  been  the  h«x>. 
could  not  think  of  quitting  the  country  without  addressing 
the  last  time  to  his  companions  in.  arms  a  farewell,  more  £ 
rowful  and  eternal  than  that  of  Fontalnebleau.     The  echo 
his  voice  in  the  camp  was  pleasing  to  him  even  after  faavj 
quitted  the  command  and  the  -  Empire.     He  shnt  himself 
in  his  cabinet  and  wrote  an  address  to  the  army  of  Paris.    I 
this  address  still  breathed  too  strongly  the  aoeent  of  the  E 
peror  and  the  habitual  tone  of  sovereignty,  not  to  appear  to  ] 
confidants  a  withdrawal  of  Ins  abdication  and  a  menace  to  t 
government  and  the. Chambers.     This  they  observed  to  hii 
and  he  was  obliged  to  concede  the  point.     The  act  in  itself  w 
somewhat  bold  in  a  man  who  was  now  no  more  than  a  citiz^ 
without  a  title,  and  a  general  without  command.    It  might  1 
tolerated  out  of  consideration  for  the  novelty  of  private  life 
a  man  who  had  never  for  twenty  years  been  the  equal  of  a 
other ;  but  it  was  injudicious  to  aggravate  it  by  that  magisteri 
tone  which  no  longer  became  a  deposed  sovereign.    He  ther 
fore  patiently  modified  the  language  of  this  addre^t,  and  sei 
it  thus  to  the  Parisian  journals : — 

"  Soldiers !  While  obeying  the  necessity,  which  remove 
me  from  the  brave  Frendi  army,  I  carry  with  me  the  happ 
conviction  that  it  will  justify  by  the  eminent  services  whicl 
the  country  expects  from  it,  the  praises  which  our  enemie 
themselves  cannot  withhold. 
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'^Soldiers!  Thoogli  absent,  I  shall  follow  your  steps.  I 
know  all  the  corps,  and  not  one  of  them  will  ever  gain  a  signal 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  without  receiving  ample  credit  from 
me  for  the  courage  it  may  have  displayed.  You  and  I  have 
been  calumniated.  Men  very  nn£t  to  appreciate  your  labours, 
have  seen,  in  the  marks  of  attachment  which  you  have  given 
me,  a  seal,  <^  whidi  I  was  the  sole  object  Let  your  future 
saceeases  convince  them  that  in  obeying  me  it  was  the  oocmtiy 
abeve  all  things  whidi  you  served ;  and  that  if  I  had  any  share 
in  your  affection  I  owe  it  to  my  ardent  love  for  France— oar 
oommon  moliLer. 

SokUers !  A  few  more  efibrts  and  the  coalition  will  be  dis 
adlTed ;  Napoleon  will  recognise  you  by  the  blows  which  yon  are 
aboiEt  to  strike. 

*'  Save  the  honoor,  the  independence  of  France ;  be  unto 
the  last  the  same  men  which  I  have  known  you  for  these  twenty 
years,  and  you  wiH  be  iavincibile. 

'*Nafoleok 

«  De  k  Malnwison,  $25ih  June,  1  Sift,** 

IX. 

This  proclamation  clashed  too  strongly  with  the  cLrcum- 
stances  of  the  time  to  produce  acuich  excitement  amongst  the 
troops.  It  was  the  acc€tnt  of  victory  in  the  mouth  of  a  yan- 
qoii^ied  and  humbled  dbief.  To  prooaise  the  dissohition  of  ^e 
coalition  as  the  price  of  some  final  efforts,  to  a  people  whose 
army  without  a  chief  was  itself  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and 
whose  Emperor  had  just  thrown  away  his  sword  and  delivered 
up  his  sceptre  to  his  enemies,  was  a  derisitm  which  could  only 
be  home  from  a  man  deprived  of  his  genius  by  the  excess  of 
his  adversity.  The  government,  to  which  this  address  yiaa 
transmitted  &om  the  Elysee,  received  it  with  disdain  and  did 
not  suffer  it  to  be  published. 

On  the  following  day  the  Emperor  having  repeatedly  in- 
quired as  to  the  efifoct  produced  on  the  army  by  his  address, 
and  having  learned  from  his  aides-de-camp  the  contempt  with 
whicih  it  had  been  received  by  Fouche  and  his  colleagues,  was 
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FlenipoteDtiaries  sent  to  treat  for  peace. 
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obliged  to  devour  the  insult  in  silence.  This  was  tb 
time  that  the  voice  which  had  shaken  the  world  found  no 
in  Paris  to  repeat  it. 

The  Emperor  had  scarcely  departed  for  Malmaison 
Fouch6  and  the  members  of  the  commission,  in  obedien< 
public  opinion  and  the  wishes  of  the  Chambers,  appo: 
plenipotentiaries  to  go  and  negodate  for  a  suspension  of 
tilities,  or  for  peace,  at  the  head-quarters  of  Wellington 
Blucher.  These  envoys  were  adroitly  chosen  from  amongs 
important  members  of  both  Chambers,  who,  since  his  reve: 
had  shown  themselves  most  hostile  to  Napoleon  and  his  &n 
and  who,  by  their  previous  careers  and  patriotic  opinions, 
given  the  most  apparent  pledges  for  the  independence  of 
country.  These  were,  Sebastiani,  both  a  soldier  and  a  di 
matist,  who  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  but 
now  detached  from  him,  embittered,  allied  to  the  high  B 
bon  aristocracy,  through  the  house  of  Coigny,  into  which  he 
married,  and  too  intelligent  not  to  know  that  between  L 
XVIII.  and  Napoleon  there  was  nothing  but  chimeras 
impossibilities. 

D'Argenson,  a  man  of  probity  and  patriotism,  without 
pugnance  to  the  Bourbons,  of  whom  hiis  high  birth  had  m 
him  a  natural  adherent,  but  sufficiently  independent  in  chanu 
to  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  even  his  birth  to  his  almost  ladj 
opinions ;  in  other  respects,  a  man  easily  deceived  even  throi 
his  virtues. 

Pontecoulant,  possessed  of  an  honest  heart,  cool  judgmeni 
soul  devoid  of  fanaticism  and  prejudice,  formerly  a  oourti 
and  subsequently  a  moderate  revolutionist,  some  time  attacb 
to  the  Empire,  but  always  to  honour,  which  was  the  guidi 
star  of  his  life.  He  was  more  capable  than  any  one  of  saving  t 
dignity  of  his  country  while  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  t 
times,  and  accepting  a  liberal  restoration  which  was  not  rep» 
nant  either  to  his  name  or  his  recollections. 

LaforSt  an  old  ambassador  of  the  republic  and  of  Napoleo 
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Instructions  given  to- them. 


coBmnoei  of  tbe  necessity  of  peace,  and  capable  of  negociating 
it,  if  there  had  been  grounds  for  negociation. 

Finally,  Lafayette,  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of 
Napoleon  "when  down,  to  prevent  him  from  rising  again ;  de« 
ceived  after  his  fall,  by  the  vague  hope  of  raising  a  Republic 
upon  his  ruins,  postponing  his  own  part  to  another  opportunity* 
always  patient,  always  deceived,  always  on  the  watch  for  his 
time,  and  accepting  in  this  delusive  negociation  the  shadow  of 
a  part  that  was  not  repugnant  to  the  importance  of  his  name. 

Benjamin  Constant,  the  friend  of  Lafayette  and  of  Sebaa- 
tiani,  embarrassed  at  once  between  the  liberal  opposition  which 
he  had  betrayed,  and  the  imperial  favour  which  had  crumbled 
under  his  feet,  was  appointed  secretary  to  this  congress  of  ue- 
gociators.  This  was,  for  a  man  of  so  many  faces,  an  adroit 
means  of  appearing  to  serve  at  the  same  time  a  remnant  of  the 
Napoleon  cause  in  the  cause  of  the  country  and  of  peace.  In- 
terposed, in  the  eyes  of  the  patriots,  between  France  and  the 
foreign  powers,  he  thus  issued  again  from  the  ruins  of  the  20th 
March  and  of  Waterloo,  by  the  outlet  of  a  capitulation  in  which 
he  would  appear  at  least  to  have  stipulated  for  liberty.  He 
was  too  clear-sighted  to  see  anything  else  in  this  phantom  of  a 
negociation 

XJ 

The  instructions  given  by  the  provisional  government  to 
these  negociators  were  to  the  effect  that  the  basis  of  their  ne« 
godation  should  be  the  integrity  of  the  French  territory,  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  recognition  of  Napoleon  II 
In  case  these  three  bases  should  not  be  accepted  by  the  allies, 
the  negociators  were  to  combine  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  an 
armistice.  The  first  part  of  these  instructions  was  evidently 
nothing  more  than  a  dead  letter,  intended  solely  to  lull  for  a 
few  days  longer  the  little  that  remained  of  Bonapartist  enthu- 
siasm in  the  Chambers  and  amongst  the  people.  The  armis- 
tice was  the  only  serious  part.  This  armistice,  if  not  granted, 
would  evince  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chambers  the  efforts 
of  Fouche  and  his  colleagues  to  have  a  negociation  in  favour  of 
the  son  of  Napoleon ;  but  if  obtained,  it  would  give  to  France 
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a  foietaste  of  peace,  which  it  desired  too  pasoLoxiAtelj  t 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war  at  the  expiration  of  the  0 
aion  of  arms,  and  it  would  give  time  for  the  seeds  of  impei 
to  die  in  Pans,  and  for  those  of  restoration  to  q^ring 
rqstti,  flftid  fructify. 

Fouch^,  by  this  feigned  hope  of  success,  which  in  real 
did  not  entertain  in  an  impossible  negociation,  did  not  d4 
Imnself^  though  he  deceived  all  parties  alike,  impeiialifi 
publican,  liberal,  and  Orleanist  Evezything  indicates  that 
the  exception  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affiurs,  Bignon,  ai 
D*Argenson,  a  man  whose  own  candour  laid  him  open  to  d 
tion,  all  the  other  negociators  had  their  cue  from  Fouche 
that  in  reality  they  had  but  one  object — ^the  armistiee.  £ 
thing  that  has  been  written,  then  and  since,  about  the  prete 
hopes  of  this  negociation,  is  a  deception  which  those  dipl 
tists  wished  to  prol(»ig  beyond  the  event,  on  the  Bonapa 
or  Orleanist  parties  in  France.  The  decision  of  histoiy  lit 
the  will  of  the  allied  powers  and  the  wishes  of  Fouche.  Nei 
the  allies,  as  conquerors,  nor  Fouch^,  sold  through  the  inte 
of  his  ambition  to  Louis  XVIII.,  wished  for  anything  else  t 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

XII. 

Fouche  was  conducting  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  tri 
negociation :  official  with  the  allies,  through  the  negociat 
whose  mission  we  have  just  narrated ;  confidential  with  1 
Duke  (d  Wellington,  whom  he  solicited  to  interest  hima 
with  the  court  of  Ghent  to  obtain  the  most  liberal  dedaratic 
for  France ;  finally,  of  an  intimate  character  with  Louis  XYIi 
to  whom  he  wished  to  send  M.  de  VitroUes  to  urge  him 
throw  himself  between  his  people  and  the  foreign  invade; 
M.  de  VitroUes,  whose  officious  and  Tolunteer  negociation 
1814,  between  the  royalists  of  Paris  and  the  Count  d'Artc 
we  have  already  seen,  had  acquired  a  certain  importance  I 
his  activity  and  his  intermeddling  between  all  the  parties  j 
the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois.  Commissioned  by  tlie  £in 
a  short  time  before  the  SOth  March,  to  go  and  raise  Touloufi 
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aglunst  the  Emperor,  he  had  succeeded  there  for  a  few  days^ 
but  being  soon  arrested  by  General  Chartran,  and  conducted  to 
Paris  to  be  tried  there,  he  had  been  imprisoned  at  Yincennes. 
TTig  connection  -with  Caulaincourt  and  with  Fouche  procured 
him  his  liberty,  on  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  immediately 
afiter  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor.  Eouch^  commissioned 
him,  the  very  day  he  had  appointed  negociators  to  the  allied 
powers,  to  exclude  the  Bourbons,  to  go  and  invite  Louis  XVIII. 
to  hasten  his  return  to  France. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  to  him,  "  the  extreme  embarrassment 
of  my  position.  For  the  last  three  months  I  have  risked  my 
head  erery  day  for  the  cause  of  France,  of  peace,  and  of  the 
King.  The  Chamber  has  proclaimed  Napoleon  II.,  which  is  a 
preliminary  step  towards  the  Bourbons.  It  was  an  indirect 
measure,  but  this  impossible  name  reassures  simple  and  syste- 
matic men  who  imagine,  like  my  colleague  Camot,  that  the 
safety  of  France  and  of  liberty  exists  in  this  chimera  of  a 
liberal  Empire  under  a  child  who  is  the  prisoner  of  Europe. 
They  must  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  this  delusion  for  a  few  days ; 
it  wall  last  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  Napoleon. 
Camot  and  his  friends  feed  themselves  with  vain  words,  pro- 
vided those  words  recall  liberty  and  patriotism.  After  this 
period  of  superannuated  partisans  of  Napoleon  II.,  that  of  the 
partisans  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  will  have  its  turiL  This 
prince,**  added  Fouche,  intentionally  magnifying  the  importance 
of  this  faction  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Yitrolles,  "  can  boast  here  of 
numerous  partisans." 

This  faction,  however,  was  then  vezy  limited,  and  possessed 
no  other  consequence  than  in  some  coteries  of  diplomatists  and 
imperialists,  eager  to  reconcile  their  defection  from  the  Empire 
witii  their  repugnance  to  the  Bourbons.  They  gave  no  serious 
disquietude  to  Fouche ;  but,  on  the  contrazy,  assisted  to  enhance 
the  price  of  his  services  with  the  King,  by  exaggerating  the 
obstacles  that  he  wished  to  assume  the  honour  of  vanquishing 
in  his  cause. 

M.  de  VitroUes,  alarmed  at  this  false  confidence  of  Fouche, 
declined  going  to  Ghent,  that  he  might  remain  at  Paris  to 
watch  there,  in  the  interest  of  Louis  XYIIL,  and  the  Count 
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d'Artois,  the  pretended  plots  of  the  Orleans  faction.  This 
all  that  Fouch6  Tvished ;  for  he  had  at  Ghent  confidential  ag 
enough  between  himself  and  the  princes,  and  he  well  knew 
M.  de  YitroUes  would  not  ML,  in  his  correspondenoe  with 
Count  d'Artois,  to  enhance  the  dangers  to  he  apprehended  £ 
the  Orleanist  party  and  the  merit  of  Fouche.  M.  de  Vitro 
merely  requested  the  minister  to  answer  to  him  for  his  liln 
and  his  head,  should  he  remain  in  Paris. 

<*  Tour  head !  '*  replied  Fouch^,  with  a  smile  ;  "  how  ca 
guarantee  that  to  you  when  I  am  not  sure  of  my  own  ?  AI 
can  do  is  to  promise  you  that  they  shall  both  fall  together 
M.  de  YitroUes,  a  man  eminently  calculated  for  double  coi 
dences  and  secret  diplomacies,  received  from  Fouch^  numerc 
passports  for  Ghent,  to  be  used  by  his  agents,  and  an  invitati 
to  visit  the  minister  every  day  to  discuss  with  him  the  interet 
of  the  King. 

XIII 

Before  he  departed  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  allic 
sovereigns,  Benjamin  Constant  went  to  take  leave  of  the  Empero 
This  negociator  having  asked  him  in  what  part  of  the  globe  h 
meant  to  choose  an  asylum  to  finish  his  days  removed  froi 
the  throne,  "  I  have  not  yet  decided,"  replied  the  Emperor,  i: 
a  tone  of  indifference  to  his  own  fate.  "  Flight  I  disdain ;  and 
moreover,  why  should  I  not  remain  where  I  am?  What  cai 
the  allied  powers  do  to  a  disarmed  man?  I  shall  live  ir 
this  retreat  with  a  few  friends  who  will  continue  attached  noi 
to  my  power  but  to  my  person." 

He  amused  himself  with  anticipating  the  natore  of  thig 
private  life,  so  peaceable  and  free  from  care,  as  if  pastgrandeui 
was  unheeded,  and  he  could  descend  at  a  single  step  from 
the  throne  to  a  private  station. 

"  If  they  do  not  choose  to  leave  me  here,"  he  said,  "where 
would  they  like  me  to  go?  To  England?  But  there  my 
residence  would  be  either  ridiculous  or  disquieting.  No  one 
would  believe  that  I  could  be  tranquil  there.  Every  mist 
would  be  suspected  of  bringing  me  to  your  coast;  I  should 
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be  put  oat  of  the  pale  of  the  law;  I  should  compromise  all 
mj  fiiends;  and  by  dint  of  saying,  'There  he  is  come  at 
last/  I  should  at  length  be  tempted  to  come  in  earnest 
America  would  be  more  suitable.  I  could  live  there  with 
dignity;  but,  after  all,  what  have  I  to  apprehend  in  staying 
where  I  am?  What  sovereign  could  persecute  me  without 
dishonouring  himself?  To  one  of  them  I  have  returned  the 
half  of  his  conquered  states,  and  how  many  times  has  the 
other  pressed  my  hand,  felicitating  himself  on  being  the  friend 
of  a  great  man !  ^  I  shall  see,  however.  I  do  not  wish  to 
stru^le  against  open  force.  I  arrived  at  Paris  to  combine 
our  last  resources — I  have  been  abandoned  with  the  same 
facility  that  I  was  received !  Well,  let  them  efface,  if  possible, 
this  doable  stain  of  weakness  and  frivolity  !  They  should  at 
least  cover  it  with  some  struggle,  some  glory!  Let  them 
do  for  their  country  what  they  will  no  longer  do  for  me !  But 
I  do  not  hope  it,'*  he  added,  with  an  incredulous  accent. 
"  They  give  me  up  to-day,"  they  say,  "to  save  France,  but 
to-morrow  they  will  give  up  France  to  save  their  own  heads !  ** 

XIV 

Another  of  his  visitors  having  congratulated  him  on  the 
departure  of  the  pleniiK>tentiaries  commissioned  to  present 
to  the  allied  powers  the  recognition  of  his  dynasty  as  the 
ultimatum  of  France:  "No,"  he  replied,  "the  allies  are 
too  much  interested  in  imposing  the  Bourbons  upon  you  to 
give  my  son  the  crown !  The  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
belie  their  instructions.  Lafayette,  Pontecoulant,  and  Sebas- 
tiani  are  my  enemies ;  they  have  conspired  against  me ;  the 
enemies  of  the  father  cannot  be  the  friends  of  the  son! 
Moreover,  the  Chambers  obey  the  wishes  of  Fouche.  If  they 
had  given  to  me  what  they  have  lavished  upon  him  I  should 
have  saved  France.  My  presence  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
army  would  have  done  more  tha^  all  your  negociations ! "  He 
forgot  that  he  had  himself  quitted  that  army,  where,  by  his 
presence,  he  might,  in  fact,  still  have  fought  or  negociated. 
"  I  alone,"  he  incessantly  repeated,  "  could  retrieve  all ;  but 

3b 
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your  plotters  would  rather  boiy  themselves  in  the  golf 
save  tiiemseWes  with  xne.'** 

These  plotters,  however,  were  all  men  who  had  is 
from  the  20th  March  as  his  ministers,  his  marshals, 
generals,  his  partisans,  who  had  sacrificed  with  him  and 
him  the  last  army  of  Fiance.  But  amhition  never  de 
itself  sufficiently  served  unless  the  country  itself  is  oSi 
up  as  its  victim ! 

The  affectation  he  displayed  in  considering  himself 
perfect  liberty  to  prolong  his  residence  at  Malmaison  '. 
evidently  for  its  object  to  await  still  some  vicissitude  of  ev€ 
in  his  &vour.  In  the  secret  outpouring  of  his  dioughtf 
his  most  intimate  confidants,  Caulaincourt  and  Maret, 
already  spoke  of  retiring  to  England,  and  demanding  th 
the  hospitality  of  a~  free  soil.  Maret  dissuaded  him  fn 
this  step.  Caulaincourt  advised  him  if  he  meant  to  adopt 
not  to  lose  a  moment  to  assure  its  success ;  to  embark  on  bof 
a  smuggling  vessel,  to  land  on  the  English  coast,  to  app 
before  the  first  magistrate  at  the  place  of  his  landing,  a 
to  invoke  from  him  the  protection  which  England  affords 
every  stranger  who  touches  its  soil.  He  began  again 
deliberate  with  himself,  and  seemed  inclined  to  go  to  Americ 
He  demanded  of  the  naval  minister  a  list  of  the  America 
vessels  at  anchor  inthe  French  ports,  and  it  was  sent  to  him. 

**  Remark  above  all,  Sire,'*  said  the  minister  to  him,  i 
the  letter  containing  this  information,  *'  an  American  vess< 
i^tioned  at  Havre;  its  captain  is  now  in  my  antechamber 
his  vehicle  is  waiting  at  my  door;  he  is  ready  to  start; 
answer  for  him,  he  awaits  your  orders,  and  to-morrow,  if  yoi 
wish,  you  will  be  on  the  high  seas,  under  a  private  flag,  sou 
sheltered  from  every  attempt  of  your  enemies !  ** 

Caulaincourt,  in  his  double  capacity,  as  a  member  of  th< 
government,  interested  in  freeing  France  from  the  dangerotK 
presence  of  its  master^  and  as  the  friend  of  Napleon  re 
sponsible  for  his  safety  to  his  own  honour,  anxiously  entreated 
the  Emperor  to  profit  by  this  providential  opportunity  to 
escape.  "  I  know  well,**  ssdd  Napoleon  to  him  mth  unjust 
bitterness,  "that  my  departure  is  already  longed  for  by  some, 
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to  rid  themBelvea  of  my  pctBrnice  at  anj  price,  and  to  deliver 
me  iqi  a  pnsonw  to  my  enemies  ! "  Canlaincourt  replied  by 
a  gesture  of  indignation  and  reproach,  but  the  Emperor  assured 
him  that  the  remark  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  him. 
"After  all,"  he  repeated  to  his  old  minister,  "what  have  I 
to  appreiiend  ?    It  ia  the  daty  of  France  to  protect  me ! " 

XV 

Meanwhile  the  Chambers  were  urging  the  goremment  to 
remoTe,  in  bim,  the  obstacle  to  the  negociationa,  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  agitadon  of  Paris,  and  the  still  dangerouG  tribune 
of  the  army.  The  Kmperor  replied  to  the  applicationB  of  the 
goTemment  on  this  sulgect,  that  he  was  reedy  to  embark  for  the 
United  States,  with  his  &inily,  if  he  was  furnished  with  two 
frigates.  The  minister  of  marine  instantly  ordered  these 
two  frigates  to  be  equipped,  and  M.  Bignon,  minister  of 
fbrmgn  affidri,  demanded  a  safe-condoct  for  hi?"  &om  ths 
Duke  of  Wellii^ton. 

But  the  government  and  the  Chambers,  informed  of  ths 
TOcillations  of  Napoleon,  and  fearing  from  the  multiplied 
indications  which  they  received  from  Malmaison,  that  th^e 
vacillations  and  tardy  proceedings  were  nothing  more  on  his 
part  than  manoeuvres  to  gain  time,  and  to  find  an  opportuni^  of 
having  himself  carried  off  by  a  body  of  his  army^  or  to  place 
himself  oi  his  own  accord  at  the  head  of  a  militaiy  insurrection, 
whi<^  would  relume  the  conflagration,  and  overturn  the  Cham- 
bers, decided  on  having  him  watched  by  a  military  comman- 
daiU  of  his  household,  merdy  half  disguising  his  captivity 
under  the  honours  due  to  hia  former  rank.  General  Becker, 
I»Tither-in-law  to  G-raeral  Besaix,  who  was  killed  at  Marengo 
while  dedding  Napoleon's  first  victory,  received  orders  to 
repair  to  Malmaison,  to  assume  there  the  command  of  the 
Emperor's  guard,  under  the  semblance  of  a  guard  of  honour, 
cha^d  widi  the  aafety  of  the  depoaed  prince.  But  he  was, 
at  the  samA  time,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  any 
one  from  making  use  of  the  name  or  the  person  of  the  Em- 
peror to  excite  d^turbance 
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Davoust,  minister  of  war,  and  inTestad  mth  the  commi 
in  chief  of  the  army  since  the  abdication,  intimated  to  Gene 
Becker  the  orders,  at  once  respectful  and  severe,  which  8ui< 
such  a  mission.  Becker,  who  was  attached  to  Napoleon,  I 
more  attached  to  his  country  and  to  his  duty  as  a  soldi 
received  these  orders  with  grief,  and  executed  them  w 
decorum.  But  their  meaning  could  not  escape  Napole< 
He  saw  in  them  the  first  menace  of  the  extremities  to  whi 
his  obstiaacy  or  his  indecision  might  impel  the  Chambexs,  ] 
enemies,  and  even  the  friends  he  had  in  the  goremmm 
He  was  at  first  indignant  as  at  Fontainebleau  and  at  t 
Elysee;  he  then  yielded  with  an  appearance  of  indifbrew 
and  even  of  grace,  as  if  he  wished  to  conceal  his  almseme 
from  himself,  and  to  seem  still  to  command  at  the  mome 
he  was  compelled  to  obey.  His  adherents  anticipated  son 
sinister  order,  and  arrest  and  imprisonment  were  spoken  < 
Gourgaud,  an  enthusiastic  young  man,  in  whose  breast,  i 
with  all  noble  natures,  adversity  augmented  devotion,  vowc 
to  immolate  the  first  who  should  dare  to  lay  a  hand  on  h 
master.  Tears  were  flowing  in  the  apartment  of  Quee 
Hortense. 

XVI. 

Becker  affected  at  sight  of  the  Emperor,  ashamed  of  hi 
rigorous  mission,  and  but  ill-concealing  the  emotion  which  th' 
sight  of  this  downfedl  excited  in  his  sensitive  heart,  aocoste< 
Napoleon  with  a  respectful  compassion.  He  seemed  to  as! 
pardon  of  him  for  the  severities  and  reverses  of  fortune 
Napoleon  drew  him  into  the  garden,  and  asked  him,  witl 
the  indifference  of  familiarity,  what  was  passing  at  Paris 
Becker  replied  to  him  with  that  considerate  adulation  whicl: 
compassion  authorises  towards  irretrievable  adversity.  He 
could  not,  however,  conceal  from  his  former  general  that  ii 
he  had  not  abandoned  his  army  after  Waterloo,  he  might 
have,  if  not  conquered,  at  least  intimidated  at  th^  same  time 
both  Paris  and  the  foreign  powers,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
or  behind  the  ramparts  of  Strasbourg;  and  thus,  by  giving 
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time  for  negodation,  have  seemed  the  inheritance  for  his  son 
and  conditions  for  France.  **  I  expected  better  things  from 
the  Chambers  and  from  France,"  said  the  Emperor  in  his 
own  exoneration;  **butl  soon  discovered  that  all  were  ex- 
hausted and  demoralised !  *'  Becker  assumed  the  command  of 
the  £mperor*s  residence. 

On  the  following  daj  he  conversed  agam  with  Napoleon, 
whose  thoughts  had  undergone  a  change  in  the  night,  and 
who  now  spoke  of  nothing  but  his  departure.  He  sent 
Savary  to  ^e  government  to  hasten  the  preparation  of  the 
two  frigates.  Fouche  told  him  thej  were  readj,  but  that  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  ,sail  until  the  safe-conducts  had 
arrived ;  not  wishing,  he  said,  to  dishonour  his  memory  by  an 
act  of  imprudence,  which  would  be  called  a.snare  and  a  treason 
should  the  frigates  be  taken  with  Napoleon  on  board,  when 
leaving  port.  Oamot  himself  became  impatient  at  these 
alternate  solidtations  and  refusals  of  the  Emperor.  **  Nobody 
wishes,"  he  said  with  ill-humour  to  Savary,  "  to  throw  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  departure  On  the  contrary^  we 
wish  to  take  measures  never  to  see  him  here  again !  *' 
Caulaincourt,  on  his  side,  entreated  Savaiy  to  persuade  the 
Emperor  to  depart  without  further  delay.  '*  Tell  him,'*^  he 
added,  ^'that  I  supplicate  him  to  do  so,  and  that  he  cannot 
go  too  soon." 

XVII. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  Fouche  and  his  colleagues, 
overwhelmed  bj  the  double  responsibility  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  Napoleon,  fatal  to  the  country  if  he  escaped, 
and  equally  fieital  to  their  fame  if  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
ordered  the  minister  of  marine  to  go  to  Malmaison  and  to 
declare  to  the  Emperor  that  the  frigates  placed  at  his  disposal 
were  ready,  and  that  they  begged  him  to  embark  even  before 
the  arrivd  of  the  safe*conducts.  One  hour  later,  this  order 
of  the  government  to  the  minister  of  marine  was  revoked. 
In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  allies  around  Paris 
and  Malmaison,  and  the  presence  of  English  cruisers- on  the 
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eoasts,  Fouch^  ontoed  the  ministw  of  war,  Davoust,  to  a 
tioopBsiid  gendarmes  to  General  Becker  to  guard  the  approac 
of  Napoleon's  residence,  and  to  prevent  his  flight.  In  c 
sequence  of  these  new  orders  which  rendered  the  captii 
of  the  Emperor  closer,  Becker  was  authorised  alone  to  esc 
him,  without  losing  sight  of  him,  to  the  Isle  of  Aix,  wh* 
he  was  either  to  embark,  or  to  remain  under  surreillai 
until  the  sea  was  open  for  him,  or  that  the  sureties  demand 
of  England  for  his  departure  should  be  granted.  Foucl 
Davoust,  and  ^e  gorenunent  at  the  same  time  recall 
firom  Malmaison,  nnder  various  pretexts  of  civil  or  milita 
service,  the  officers  of  the  Emperor*s  household  who  mig 
assist  him  in  his  designs  of  resisting  his  exile,  and  foment  : 
his  breast,  or  amongst  the  neighbouring  troops,  ideas  of  revo 
against  the  abdication. 

His  court  thus  decimated,  as  much  by  the  measures  < 
government  as  hy  that  natural  void  which  creates  itself  oroun 
hopeless  misfortune,   no  longer  consisted  of  any  but  me: 
irremediably  compromised  in  his  return  from  the  Isle   o 
Elba :    Maret,  Lavalette,  Flahaut,  Gk>urgaud,  Bertrand,  Mon 
tholon,  Savary,  and  Las  Cases.    The  last  of  these,  an  old  emi 
grant  of  aristocratical  fiEunily,  was  only  a  simple  chamberlain 
admitted  into  the   superior  household  of  the  palace,  and 
subsequently  into  the  council  of  state  after  his  return  from 
emigration.     He  had  no  complicity  in  the  new  attempt  at 
empire.      More  inclined  from  his  birth  and  conifexions  to 
the  Bourbons  than  to  the  new  reign,  he  was  a  volunteer  in 
the  imperial  downfall.    A  xdbix  of  study,  and  fonuliar  with 
history,  he  knew  that  even  the  most  obscure  Bdelity  receive^ 
tern  the  great  men  to  whom  it  attaches  itself  under  great 
calamities,  a  reflex  of  greatness  and  innnortality.    He  piedi 
tated  being  one  day  the  historian  of  that  exile  upon  whom 
^e  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  posterity  were  to  be  for  ever 
fixed*     With  this  idea  he  sued  for  a  place  in  the  adversi^  of 
Napoleon,  as  others,  and  he  himself,  would  have  sued  for  one 
in  his  prosperity     A  noble  flatterer  who  had  caressed  the 
Empire  through  ambition,  and  who  was  going  to  flatter  exile 
through  the  vanity  '^f  devoted  attachment!    He  was  only 
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acqnaioted  with  the  Emperor  by  sight,  aud  the  £mpeiu  onlf 
knew  himbj  uanui. 

XVIII 

General  Becker  ocknovledged  to  the  Emperor  the  rigorous 
orders  he  had  received.  But  being  repugnant  to  the  oEQce 
of  guiler  which  these  orders  inflicted  upon  him,  tie  went  to 
Paris  to  receive  an  explanation,  or  a  moiMcation  of  them  irom 
the  members  of  goreniment  He  again  received  an  order 
to  acceleiate  ihb  departure  of  Napoleon,  and  to  accompanj 
him  to  the  Isle  of  Aix  in  the  roadstead  of  Rochefort.  He  re- 
ceived a  passport  in  nhich  Napoleon  was  designated  as  secretaiy 
to  this  general;  for  the;  apprehended  some  commotions  of 
the  troops  or  the  people,  either  for  or  against  him,  on  the  route 
It  is  not  known  whather  Becker  was  furnished  with  private 
instructions  in  such  an  event ;  but  in  the  accomplishment  of 
duties  BO  delicate  and  complicated  this  officer  displayed  a 
fidelity  and  propriety  which  happily  combined  the  character 
of  a  soldier  obeying  the  orders  of  his  country,  and  that  of 
a  man  of  feeEng  respecting  alike  his  own  dignity  and  the 
dignity  of  misfortune.  On  his  return  to  Malmaison  lie  com 
mimicated  the  order  for  departure,  and  the  passport,  to  tlie 
Emperor.  "Behold  me  then  your  secretary!"  said  the  pri 
soner,  in  a  tone  of  resignation.  "  Yes,  Sire,"  replied  Baduc 
with  emotion,  "  but  to  me  you  are  ever  my  sovereign! " 

XIX 

Preparadons  were  now  ostensibly  made'  for  departure,  but 
everything  around  Napoleon  sliil  indicated  that  these  prepara- 
tions and  this  resignation  were  only  a  feint,  and  that  a  pretext 
was  still  looked  for  to  revolt  against  necessity.  The  Emperor 
had  been  willing  to  relax  as  fax  as  Malmaison  the  links  whidi, 
attached  him  to  the  Empire,  but  he  could  not  resolve  on  sever- 
ing them  altogether  by  a  departure.  He  vraited  for  chances, 
he  hoped  impossibililiea.  The  first  corps  of  Grouchy's  army 
were  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  hun,  driven  back  by  the 
Prussians  and  the  English.     A  brave  and  enterprising  general 
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of  caraliy,  who  only  recognised  the  camp  as  his  countiy,* 
the  Emperor  as  its  government,  meditated  the  abdaction  ol 
former  general,  to  replace  him  at  the  head  of  his  squadronj 
collect  around  him  the  80,000  scattered  men,  the  remnam 
the  campaigni  and  to  confide  once  more  to  lus  genius,  be| 
the  Loire,  the  death-struggle  ^th  the  foreign  inyaders.     ^1 
iras  Excelmans,  whose  breach  of  discipline,  arrest  by  So 
ttid  popular  disgrace,  we  hare  seen  under  the  first  restoratioi 
Excelmans  sent  one  of  his  colonels,  named  Sender,  to  9 
maison,  to  tempt  Napoleon  to  this  noble  act  of  despair.     *'  1 
army  of  the  north,"  said  the  colonel  in  the  name  of  his  genei 
"  is  unbroken,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  still  for  you.     It  is  ea 
to  rally  round  this  nucleus  of  troops  eveiything  that  remai 
of  patriotism  and  military  spirit  in  France.    Nothing  is  to 
despaired  of  with  such  troops  under  such  a  chief.*'    The  Ei 
peror  reflected,  and,  as  had  been  constantly  the  case  for  the  la 
four  months,  he  scarcely  saw  the  prospect  of  realizing  his  hop 
when  he  abandoned  them  for  others,  and  eyentually  fell  bac 
upon  obstacles  and  resignation.   "  Thank  your  general  for  me, 
he  said  to  Excelmans*  envoy,  **  but  tell  him  I  cannot  accept  hi 
proposition.    I  should  require  the  whole  support  of  France 
but  everything  is  unsettled,  and  nobody  cares  any  more  abou 
the  matter !    What  could  I  do  alone  with  a  handfiil  of  soldier 
against  all  Europe  ?  "    Thus  he  confessed  with  the  sincerity  o 
the  soldier  what  he  incessantly  denied  in  the  official  languag< 
of  the  politician,  in  the  face  of  the  government,  the  Chambers 
and  the  people.    To  these  he  affirmed  that  be  alone  could 
save  all,  and  restore  all ;  to  Excelmans  he  acknowledged  thai 
he  could  do  nothing  more  for  the  country,  for  the  army,  or  foi 
himself.    He  had  already  adopted  two  modes  of  expression ; 
one  confidential,  the  other  for  the  public.     He  Vrisbed  to 
appear  the  victim  of  general  desertion,  when  he  was  only  tlie 
sport  of  necessity.    He  deceived  history,  but  no  longer  deceived 
himself. 

XX. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  was  surrounding  him,  and  was  already 
encamped  at  Oompiegne,  from  which  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
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might  cross  the  Seine  and  carry  him  off.  He  could  hear  the 
cannon  from  the  midst  of  his  gardens.  This  noise  appeared 
to  reanimate  him ;  he  called  for  his  horses  and  his  arms,  as  if 
the  resolution  of  dying  mih  those  who  were  dying  in  his  cause 
so  near  him  had  at  length  conquered  in  his  hreast  the  lethargy 
in  which  he  had  languished  for  so  many  days.  He  summoned 
General  Becker  into  his  cabinet,  and,  excited  by  the  fever  which 
the  sound  of  the  cannon  produces  in  the  8oldier*s  breast,  he 
isxclaimed  in  an  accent  of  despair,  **  The  enemy  is  at  Compile, 
at  Senlis !  To-morrow  he  will  be  at  the  gates  of  Paris !  I 
cannot  understand  the  blindness  of  the  government.  He  must 
be  either  a  lunatic  or  a  traitor  to  his  countiy  who  doubts  for  a 
moment  the  bad  faith  of  the  foreigner.  Those  persons,"  he 
added,  speaking  of  the  Chambers  and  of  the  gOTcmment,  **  know 
nothing  of  their  business.*' 

He  expected  some  sign  of  approval  from  General  Becker, 
who  held  his  tongue,  however,  neither  wishing  to-  accuse  the 
Emperor  of  these  disasters,  nor  to  encourage  him  in  thpughts 
which  might  still  further  aggravate  them.  The  Emperor  affect- 
ing to  take  this  silence  for  an  acquiescence  in  his  ideas, "  Every- 
thing is  lost — is  it  not?  "  said  he  to  Becker.  "  Well,  then,.in 
this  case,  let  them  nuike  me  general :  I  will  command  the  army : 
I  will  apply  for  the  command.*'  Then  taking  the  first  step  as 
it  were,  and  suddenly  assuming  that  tone  of  command  which 
forbids  objection  by  the  authority  of  the  tone :  '*  General," 
said  he,  **  you  shall  take  my  letter  to  the  government  Depart 
at  once — a  carriage  awaits  you.  Explain  to  them  that  my  inten- 
tion is  not  to  repossess  myself  of  power ;  that  I  only  wish  to 
fight  the  enemy,  to  crush  him,  to  force  him  by  a  victory  to  grant 
better  conditions  ;.and  that  when  this  result  is  obtained,  1  shall 
pursue  my  route.  Go,  general;  I  reckon  upon  you  "  Then, 
as  if  desirous  of  holding  out  a  lure  to  the  infidelity  of  Becker 
by  the  perspective  of  high  favour,  the  reward  of  lids  complais- 
ftQce,  he  added,  as  he  dismissed  him,  "  You  shall  not  quit  me 
•ny  more." 
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XXI. 

Bedber,  QBcertain  of  Lis  podtion,  but  iofiaenoed  bj 
aacendancj  of  that  yoke  yRbach  he  -was  aocostomed  to  obej 
not  Yontnre  to  oppose  him  to  his  hce,  and  set  off  to  acoom] 
a  misBinn  of  which  bo  one  felt  the  absurditj  mora  ^haa  '. 
self.  On  aninng  at  the  Tuileries  he  timidlj  prea^ated  tc 
assembled  goremment  the  message  of  his  prisoner,  "which 
ooudied  in  the  following  tenns : — 

"  In  abdicating  power  I  have  not  rmomieed  the  nol 
right  of  the  citizenr— the  right  of  defending  my  ooontiy.  ' 
enemy's  approach  to  the  capital  no  longer  leaves  the  least  dc 
as  to  their  intenticms  or  their  bad  fsdih.  In  tiiese  gnve 
comstances  I  offer  my  services  as  genend,  still  looking  u] 
myself  as  the  first  soldier  of  the  coantiy." 

This  letter,  derisive  in  its  purport,  tiiough  noble  in  its  1 
gnage,  sufficiently  betrayed  the  popularily-seekiiig  intent 
with  which  it  had  been  written.  Who  could  have  doubted  t!i 
the  enemy,  assaulted  on  a  foreign  soil  by  Niqpoleon  hims< 
would  follow  up  their  victory  by  repelling  the  aggressor  uf 
the  French  soil?  What  bad  faith  could  be  attributed  to  W 
lington  and  to  Blucher,  as  conquerors,  having  agreed  to 
annistice,  in  advancing  upon  Paris  ?  And  finally,  how  coc 
Napoleon,  as  a  general,  have  had  more  ascendancy  over  fortu 
at  the  head  of  the  fragments  of  the  army  abandoned  by  hims< 
some  days  before,  than  he  had  possessed  as  emperor  and  genei 
at  the  head  of  unbroken  armies,  warlike  and  united  und 
his  hand? 

Fouch^,  as  president,  received  iba  letter  £rom  the  timi 
hands  of  Becker,  read  it  aloud  to  the  council,  with  the  accex 
a^d  gesture  of  one  wearied  with  lunacy ;  then  throwing  it  o 
the  table,  '*  Is  this  man  amusing  himself  at  our  expense  ? 
said  he.  **  Doubtless,"  he  added,  looking  at  Becker  mi 
the  penetrating  glance  of  suspicion,  **  this  letter  is  nothinj 
more  than  a  deferential  formality  towards  the  Chambers,  whil( 
at  the  very  moment  that  we  have  received  it  he  has  already 
escaped  from  Malmaison,  and  is  reviewing  his  soldiers,  anc 
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faaranguing  tfaiem  agaii^  us."    Becker  Towad  that  Uw  Emperor 
was  WBidng  his  retam  tnd  their  reply. 

Tfa^  deliberated  for  a  few  moments.  Gamot  alone  at  first 
appeared  to  accept  the  antique  idea  of  replacsing  for  a  moment 
the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  the  armj.  Fouch^  demonstrated 
that  Napoleon  was  the  sole  caose  of  the  war,  and  that  his  pre- 
sence at  the  head  of  the  army  would  he  defiance  persimified 
anew  to  Europe,  and  an  invincdble  obstacle  to  all  accommoda- 
tion both  for  ^e  army  and  the  country.  He  added,  that  the 
character  of  Napoleon  forbade  all  belief  in  any  durable  disin- 
terestedness of  power  in  such  a  mind ;  and  that  if  he  obtained 
sufficient  success  to  reaseend  the  throne  lor  the  third  time,  he 
would  drag  down  in  his  last  and  inevitable  Ml  the  army,  the 
capital,  the  soil,  and  even  the  integrity  of  the  country. 

Camot,  Caulaincourt,  Davoust,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
goyemment  did  not  hesitate  in  acknowledging  the  solid  con- 
sideratiotts  urged  by  Fouch^  against  this  instance  of  weakness 
and  caprice.  Gamot  took  upon  himself,  in  order  to  soften  the 
refusal,  and  to  convince  Napoleon  by  the  word  and  the  heart  of 
ar  man  whom  he  did  not  doubt,  to  forward  considerations  less 
severe,  but  quite  as  peremptory,  to  Malmaison. 

XXII 

During  the  short  absence  of  Becker,  the  Emperor,  either 
believing,  or  feigning  to  believe,  in  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  dressed  himself,  assembled  his  aides-de-camp,  bade 
farewell  to  Hortense,  and  had  his  chargers  bridled  and  ^dled, 
and  kept  in  readiness  at  the  palace  gate. 

Becker,  on  arriving,  gave  hira  the  reply  of  the  government, 
which  he  read  and  threw  away  with  disdain.  "  I  knew  it 
before  hand,"  he  said.  *'  Those  people  have  no  energy !  WeU, 
general,"  he  added,  addressing  Becker  as  if  he  had  made  sure 
ci  him,  **  since  that  is  the  case,  let  us  go !     Come  on !  '* 

Becker,  more  and  more  embarrassed,  was  silent  and  motion- 
less. The  Emperor  then  called  M.  de  Flahaut,  a  younger  man, 
more  decided  in  yielding  everything  to  the  Emperor,  or  bend- 
mg  everything  to  his  will     Napoleon  ordered  him  to  hasten 
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to  Paris,  and  to  arrange  ^th  the  goTeniment  for  his  poi 
departure  for  the  army.  M.  de  Flahant  obeyed*  On  ent 
the  Tuileries  he  stumbled  on  Marshal  DaYOust,  minister  of 
a  miUtaiy  man,  Mthf  ul  up  to  that  point  when  fidelity  be 
treason  to  his  country.  Davoust,  firm  in  resolation,  and  r 
in  language,  energetically  repulsed  the  mission  of  Flahai 
the  goTomment  *'  Your  Bonaparte,"  he  said  to  him,  mi 
accent  of  impatience  and  disgust,  "  does  not  ¥dsh  to  go  ai 
But  he  must  decide  on  it,  for  his  presence  disturbs  and  < 
plicates  everything.  We  can  neither  fight  nor  negooiate  ' 
him !  If  he  flatters  himself  that  we  shall  take  him  again 
our  master  and  our  chief  tell  him  he  deceiyes  himself! 
him  depart  immediately,  or  we  shall  be  compelled  to  arrest  1: 
If  necessary,  to  save  the  country  and  the  army,  I  will  ar 
him  myself! " 

The  Emperor's  aide-de-camp  replied  that  he  had  too  m 
respect  for  liimself,  and  also  for  Marshal  Davoust,  to  deli 
to  tile  Emperor  such  menaces,  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  genen 
who,  only  a  week  before,  received  his  orders,  and  lavished  u] 
him  his  zeal.  Davoust  answered  him  with  all  the  authority  < 
minister  of  war  over  a  subordinate  officer,  and  directed  him 
proceed  to  Fontainebleau,  and  await  there  his  orders.  '*  I  sh 
not  go  there,**  said  M.  de  Flahaut :  "  I  shall  not  abandon  t 
Emperor,  but  will  preserve  for  him  to  the  last  moment  t 
fidelity  which  others  have  sworn  to  him.*'  "  I  shall  poni 
you  for  this,"  cried  Davoust.  "  I  deprive  you  of  the  right 
do  so,'*  replied  the  young  man.  "  I  resign  my  commissio 
and  henceforth  I  have  only  to  ob^  my  honour  *' 

XXIII 

On  the  return  of  his  aide-de-camp  the  Emperor  perceive 
on  his  features  the  traces  of  sorrow,  and  desired  to  know  all 
the  aide-de-camp  told  him  everything  that  had  passed.  "Le 
him  come,**  cried  Napoleon ;  "  I  am  ready,  if  necessaiy,  to  la; 
my  head  on  the  block !  **  He  dismissed  his  equerries,  sent  hii 
horses  back  to  the  stables,  and  again  resumed  his  complaints 
in  the  privacv  of  his  garden  and  the  circle  of  his  attached 
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courtiers.  "  Those  men,"  he  said  to  Maret»  **  are  intoxicated 
with  the  kingly  part  tbey  are  playing.  They  feel  that  if  they 
replaced  me  at  the  head  of  the  army  they  would  be  nothing 
more  than  my  shadow !  In  their  pride  and  self-consequence 
they  can  scarcely  bear  me.  They  will  ruin  eveiything  l"  As 
if  everything  had  not  been  already  lost. 

From  time  to  time  he  regained,  or  affected  to  regain,  his 
energy  after  a  depression  of  spirit,  like  Tiberius  n^odating 
with  the  Senate,  sometimes  with  resignation,  sometimes  with 
insolence.  "  But  why  should  I  allow  them  to  reign?  "  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  sudden  excitement  of  mind  and  body.  *'  I  haye 
abdicated  for  my  son ;  but  if  this  name  is  to  be  lost,  I  would 
rather  lose  it  on  the  field  of  battle  than  motionless  here !  **  I 
can  do  nothing  better  for  my  son  or  myself  than  to  throw  myself 
into  the  arms  of  my  soldiers !  My  appearance  will  electrify 
the  army  and  confound  the  enemy !  *' 

He  no  longer  recollected  that  only  the  eyening  before  he 
had  on  reflection  r€;j)BCted  this  step,  offered  to  him  by  the  heroic 
temerity  of  Excelmans.  He  resumed :  "  The  enemy,  knowing 
that  I  have  only  returned  to  the  field  to  crush  them  or  to  die, 
will  grant  you,  to  get  rid  of  me,  eveiything  you  demand 
If,  on  the  contraiy,  you  leave  me  here  rusting  my  sword,  they 
will  despise  you,  and  you  will  be  compelled  humbly  to  receive 
Louis  XVUI.  It  must  have  an  end !  If  your  five  emperors," 
alluding  thus  to  the  five  members  of  the  government,  "  will 
not  have  me  to  save  France,  I  shall  dispense  with  their  consent! 
It  wiU  be  sufficient  to  show  myself:  Paris  and  the  army  will 
receive  me  a  second  time  as  a  liberator ! "  ''I  believe  it.  Sire," 
replied  Maret,  accustomed  to  believe  everything  from  the  un- 
limited power  of  his  master ;  "but  if  the  Chamber  should  out- 
law you — ^if  fortune  should  desert  your  arms — what  would  be- 
come of  your  Migesty  ?  " 

'*  Well,  well !  "  replied  the  Emperor,  yielding  in  appearance 
to  the  counsels  of  friendship,  with  the  same  facility  that  he 
would  rebel  anew  against  destiny, ''  I  see  that  I  must  yield  I 
You  are  right;  I  ought  not  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  so  great  a  resolution.  I  ought  to  wait  till  the  voice  of 
the  people,  of  the  Chambers,  and  of  the  army  recalls  me ;  ^ 
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then,  as  if  he  expected  eireiy  instant  to  hear  this  imft£ritmftf 
of  public  opinion :  **  But  how  ia  it  that  Paiia  has  not  alreac 
called  me  ?  **  he  exdaimed.  '*  Thej  do  not  peroeiye  than 
the  enemy  makes  no  aoooont  of  my  abdication.  That  infiu 
Fouch^  I  he  continued ;  "  he  deeeiyes  you !"  The  provisi 
government,  itself  deceived,  contents  to  be  conducted  by 
alone.  Some  day  or  other  it  will  haro  to  undeigo  graal 
proaches !  Thefe  is  nobody  there  but  Caukincourt  and  Ga 
who  are  worth  anything ;  but  <hey  have  bad  associates.  T1 
can  these  two  devoted  men  do  agahut  a  traitor  2 — two  imbec 
and  two  Chambers  fluctuating  with  every  breeze !  You  all 
lieve,  like  dupes,  in  the  promises  and  generoaity  of  the  foreign 
You  think  they  are  going  to  give  you  a  prince  such  as  , 
desire.  You  deceive  yourselves.  Alexander  will  obey 
English,  and  Austria  will  obey  Alexander !  " 

XXIV. 

Some  generals,  most  compromised  in  the  events  of  Mas 
and  most  threatened  by  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  now  1 
sieged  him  with  demands  for  money  to  save  their  lives.  ] 
distributed  to  them  some  trifling  aid  by  the  hand  of  Horteni 
who  trembled,  from  their  constant  importunity,  for  the  safi 
of  her  step-father 

One  of  his  confidential  secretaries,  whom  he  had  sent 
search  of  news,  informed  him  that  the  enemy's  troops  wa 
touching  the  walls  of  Paris  on  three  sides,  and  that  it  wi 
time  to  think  of  his  personal  safety.  "  I  shall  fear  nothii 
from  them  to-morrow,*'  he  replied ;  *'  I  have  taken  measures  I 
depart  this  night ;  I  am  weary  of  mysdf,  of  Paris,  and  < 
France.  Prepare  yourself  to  follow  me ! ''  The  secretaiy  es 
cused  himself  on  account  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  hi 
mother.  Napoleon  pretended  to  be  satisfied  wit^  these  excuses 
which  multiplied  around  him  from  hour  to  hour.  "  I  want  m 
thing  more  now  than  a  good  wind  and  good  fortune,"  he  said 
with  an  accent  of  resolution  resigned  to  &te.  *'  I  shall  go  U 
America,  where  they  will  give  me  some  land,  or  else  I  shall 
purchase  it,  and  we  shall  cultivate  it    I  shall  finish  where 
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sum  bas  commenced;  I  shall  liye  on  the  produce  of  my  land 
and  of  my  flocks !  "  To  some  objections  offered  by  his  confi- 
dant, touching  the  proximity  of  Europe  and  the  United  States: 
^  Well  then/'  he  continued, ''  I  shall  go  to  Mexico,  and  put 
myself  at  the  head  of  the  Independents !  I  shall  go,  in 
tAiort,  from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  until  I  shall 
find  an  asylum  against  the  resentment  and  the  persecution  of 
men.  In  reality,  what  would  you  have  me  do?  Would  you 
have  me  allow  myself  to  be  taken  like  a  child  by  Wellington, 
to  adorn  his  triumph  in  London  ?  I  have  only  one  course  to 
adopt — that  of  retiring  from  the  scene.  Destiny  wiU  do  the 
rest !  Certainly  I  could  die !  I  could  say,  like  Hannibal, 
'  Let  me  deliver  them  from  the  terror  with  which  I  inspire 
them ! '  But  suicide  must  be  left  to  weak  heads,  and  souls 
badly  tempered  !  As  to  me,  whatever  may  be  my  destiny,  I  shall 
never  hasten  my  natural  end  by  a  single  moment  I  **  He  thus 
refuted  the  drama  of  suicide  which  hk  sycophants  had  arranged 
for  him  at  Fontainebleau. 


XXV 

Savary,  whom  he  had  ill-treated  on  his  return  from  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  and  who  redeemed  the  devotion  of  his  unscrupu- 
lous services  by  the  disinterested  obstinacy  of  his  fidelity,  also 
advised  him,  not  to  terminate  his  life  with  his  own  hand,  but 
to  seek  for  death  under  the  cannon  which  was  now  destroying 
France. 

Malmaison  was  already  outflanked  by  the  light  troops  of 
Blucher.  *'If  I  can  take  him  prisoner,**  said  the  latter  to 
Wellington,  **  I  shall  have  him  hanged  at  the  head  of  my 
columns ! "  This  general,  possessed  of  a  savage  energy, 
burned  to  avenge  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  killed  by  the  implac- 
able acts  of  Napoleon,  and  the  annihilation  of  her  country. 
Wellington,  on  the  contraiy,  was  indignant  at  these  shameful 
reprisals ;  he  respected  while  he  combatted  his  enemy.  The 
Emperor,  on  finding  danger  so  close  to  him,  sent  to  ascertain 
if  the  bridges  of  Bezons  and  of  Pecq,  which  covered  Malmai- 
vm,  had  been  cut;  but  as  this  had  not  been  done,  the  officers 
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of  his  household,  and  the  troops  commanded  by  Becker,  : 
defensive  amngements  romid  his  residence  to  resist  any  sv 
attempt.    The  night  ytbs  passed  in  these  agitations. 

.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  friends  he  had  stil 
in  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  government  came  1 
form  him  that  the  allies  had  refused  the  safeHSonducts 
passports  which  had  been  asked  for  by  Fouch^,  and  tba 
had  scarcely  time  left  to  escape  captivity  by  flight.  He 
asked  for  some  hours*  delay,  and  promised  to  depart  in 
course  of  the  day 

General  Becker  had  received  orders  not  to  allow  hii 
return  when  once  he  had  departed,  and  the  naval  oomnuuK 
at  Bochefort  received  instructions  not  to  permit  him  to  1 
again  on  the  soil  of  France  when  he  should  have  embarkec 
the  Isle  of  Aix.  Historians  have  represented  this  order  of 
government,  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  which 
ceded  the  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Malmaison,  as  som 
snares  concerted  by  the  members  of  the  commission  and 
Fouch^  to  ruin  him.  But  these  accusations  are  belied  by 
facts.  We  have  seen  that  the  government  never  ceased  foi 
instant  to  desire  and  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  man  i 
embarrassed  at  once  the  peace,  the  war,  and  the  free  mc 
ments  of  the  country,  from  his  arrival  at  the  Elys^e  till 
d9th  June ;  and  that  these  ten  days  lost  by  Napoleon  in  fee 
longings  for  the  dictatorship,  in  abdicating,  in  resuming 
thoughts  of  empire,  in  calculated  delays,  in  irresolution, 
contests  with  necessity,  with  the  government,  and  with  himsi 
would  liave  given  him  time  and  means  enough  for  security 
his  flight.  We  have  also  seen  that  when  once  engaged  in  i 
gociations  with  the  victorious  enemy,  the  government  could  n 
while  it  was  treatmg,  or  perhaps  after  having  treated,  pen: 
Napoleon,  the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  to  return  to  the  territc 
which  he  had  freely  quitted,  and  to  renew  the  contest  after 
capitulation,  the  very  first  condition  of  which  was  his  remov 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Chambers  that  Napoleon  fiuctoat 
for  ten  days  between  the  different  parties ;  allowing  the  ponv 
to  escape  him  in  Paris,  the  enemy  to  approach  the  capital 
masses  and  by  forced  marches,  and  the  light  troops  of  Wellio 
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ton  and  Blucher  to  occupy  Compidgne  and  Senlis,  and  to  turn 
the  flank  of  Malmaison. 

A  triple  responsibility  weighed  upon  the  members  of  the 
gOTemment :  to  relieve  the  negociations  from  the  person  and  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor ;  to  prevent,  on  his  part,  after  the  ab- 
dication, an  attempt  at  a  military  dictatorship,  which  would 
place  everything  in  jeoptlrdy,  even  the  existence  of  Paris, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  national  soil;  finally,  to  prevent, 
should  the  Emperor  be  taken  at  Malnudson  by  the  enemy,  an 
appearance  of  his  being  delivered  up  by  France,  and  thus 
tarnishing  the  peace  itself  with  dishonour.  In  the  state  of 
perplexity  in  which  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  placed  the  govern 
ment  on  the  29th  June,  under  the  enemy's  cannon,  there  evi- 
dently remained  no  other  course  to  pursue  than  that  of  shel- 
tering the  person  of  Napoleon  at  the  Isle  of  Aix,  within  reach 
of  the  frigates  which  had  been  prepared  for  him',  or  of  the 
means  of  espaping  by  sea  which  were  offered  to  him,  and  to 
prohibit  him,  until  his  embarkation,  from  returning  to  the  soil 
of  France.  It  was  not  the  perfidy  of  the  government  which 
had  so  much  retarded  his  departure  from  Malmaison,  waited 
for  such  extremities,  and  increased  the  difficulties  of  his  flight, — 
it  was  his  own  will.  We  ehall  further  see  that  it  was  entirely 
by  his  own  will  that  flight  became  impossible.  History  ought 
not  to  make  itself  the  complaisant  and  lying  echo  of  the  odious 
accusations  of  the  family  or  the  household  of  Napoleon;  neither 
should  it  dishonour  the  nation  to  exonerate  a  great  man  from 
his  mental  irresolutions.  In  all  these  final  circumstances  of 
his  departure,  Napoleon  was  only  betrayed  by  himself  He 
still  clung  to  the  shore, — it  eluded  his  grasp. 

XXVL 

He  i^n  consumed  the  whole  of  the  29th  in  vague  hopes, 
in  desperate  expectations,  in  fruitless  glances  cast  towards 
Paris,  and  towards  every  point  of  the  horizon,  in  walking  in 
his  garden,  in  conversing  with  his  confidants,  and  in  lengthened 
farewells  to  his  family  and  his  friends.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  he  was  informed  that  the  two  carriages  which  •General 

a  c 
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BedlEer  had  ordered  owaitod  him  in  the  pvk.  He  emlnaoei 
Qaeen  Hortense,  who  was  overcome  with  gxieff,  made  a  melaxi 
choly  sign  of  fiureweU  to  the  offioexB  and  soldiers  of  his  guard 
and  plunging  into  the  park  alley,  at  the  extremity  of  idiidli  dn 
carriages  were  stationed,  he  tnrned  round  several  times  to  ooo 
template  tluit  dear  abode  of  his  yoalii,  of  his  happiness,  ando 
his  ^ry ;  and  at  length  entered  a  ^ain  sommer  calash  witi 
General  Becker,  his  grand  marshal  of  the  palace,  Bertrand, 
and  Savaiy. 

Two  other  carriages,  which  were  to  proceed  to  Bodiefort  hj 
another  road,  were  filled  with  his  snite,  consisting  of  Gonigand, 
the  wife  and  children  of  General  Bertrand,  M.  and  Madame  de 
Monthokm,  H.  de  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  young  Emmanuel,  be- 
sides several  servants.  Napoleon,  Becker,  Bertrand,  and 
Savaiy  had  laid  aside  their  uniforms,  and  assmned  travelling 
dresses,  to  escape  obserration  and  avoid  mobs  on  the  route. 
Gourgaud  alone  travelled  in  full  uniform,  in  a  gilded  carnage 
of  the  Emperor,  in  order  that  the  people's  attention,  deceived  by 
this  luxury  and  display,  mi^t  attract  to  this  carriage  alone  the 
snares  and  dangers  of  the  road,  if  the  perfidy  of  the  Emperor's 
enemies  had  prepared  any,  or  if  by  the  spontaneous  commotions 
of  the  populaoe  be  might  incur  them. 

The  districts  which  Napoleon  would  have  to  pass  tfaroa^ 
were  scarcely  pacified  after  the  royalist  insurrections  against 
him.  Becker  was  desirous  of  travelling  fiust,  the  sotmer  to 
insure  the  security  of  the  deposit  confided  to  his  charge,  and  to 
relieve  himself,  as  eariy  as  possible,  from  a  responsibility  which 
lay  heavy  on  his  heart.  But  on  arriving  at  BambouiUet,  Nar 
poleon  wished  to  pass  the  night  there.  He  even  maintained 
upon  his  road  to  exile,  the  illusion  he  had  nourished  for  the 
laist  ten  days.  He  could  not  believe  that  France  would  allow 
her  hero  to  depart  without  recalling  him.  The  long  sleepless 
ni^  he  passed  at  Bamhouillet  was  only  ooev^ied  with  waking 
dreams  of  recall  by  tiw  people,  by  the  army,  or  by  the 
Chambers,  in  whose  hreaats  he  imagined  the  news  of  his  de- 
pextoore  would  have  excited  remorse  and  anxiety  to  retain  him. 
He  passed  the  night  listening  to  ervery  noise  in  the  toim,  and 
heaoDt  Geneml  Gourgaud  several  times  upon  the- road  to  Md> 
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maison,  to  Ifoten,  aodSst  silence  and  darknees,  for  the  noise  of 
approacliing  couzierSj  which  he  incessantly  expected  from  tiiat 
direction. 

Ezcelmans  had  in  fact  arrived  at  Yincennes  on  the  eTemng 
of  the  29th  with  two  divisions  of  dragoons,  still  inflaenced  by 
ihe  same  idea  which  he  had  communicated  to  the  £mperor 
through  his  aide-4e-camp,  Colonel  Sencier.  EEe  had  not  been 
discouraged  bj  Napoleon's  first  refusal,  and  thought  of  doing 
violence  to  his  indecision.  He  communicated  his  project  to 
General  Daumesnil,  commandant  of  Yincennes ;  but  the  latter 
acquainted  him  with  the  departure  of  Nt^oleon,  and  ETfie1ina.it<i 
no  tonger  thought  of  anything  but  distinguishing  himself  by 
some  bold  stroke  against  the  Prussians. 

XXYII. 

Although  the  night  had  brought  no  news  fvcnn  Paris,  tlie 
Emperor  would  not  consent  to  tear  himself  away  from  Bam- 
bouillet  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  the  SOth.  It  might  be 
said  that  he  was  desirous  of  enjoying  to  the  last  moment  the 
recollections  of  grandeur  and  of  empire  recalled  by  this  impe- 
rial residence  At  noon  he  departed  for  Chateaudun,  where 
it  was  reported  that  Napoleon  had  been  killed  in  a  rencounter 
with  the  Prussians.  On  changing  horees  he  was  recognised  by 
the  postmistress,  who  wept  in  silence  on  beholding  him.  He 
passed  through  Tours  and  Poitiers  with(Mit  stopping.  At  St. 
Maixent  a  threatening  mob  gathered  round  his  carriage 
General  Becker  opened  a  passage  through  the  town  by  means 
of  an  officer  of  gendarmerie,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
tumult,  and  at  night  they  arrived  at  Niort. 

Napoleon,  relying  on  his  safety  in  a  town  where  ha  had 
concentrated  some  troops  of  observation  against  La  Yeadee, 
was  desliotts  of  remaining  there  for  a  day.  He  dept  at  the 
post-house,  and  opening  his  window  in  the  morning  he  took  a 
][d6a8ure  in  allowing  himself  to  be  recogxdoed  by  some  hosMum 
who  were  grooming  their  horses  in  the  square.  Their  cij  flf 
*'  Tive  TEmpereur  V  that  watchword  of  the  soldiers,  everywhevi 
roused  the  town,  and  attracted  the  inhabitants  under  his  wia 
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dows.    The  prefect  immediately  hastened  to  offer  him  the 
hospitality  of  his  house,  and  during  the  day  the  prefecture  was 
surrounded  by  the  troops  and  the  populace,  who  saluted  him 
with  acclamations.    They  feared  nothing  more  from  his  ambi- 
tion, and  only  recollected  his  glory.     During  the  whole  day  he 
gave  audience  to  the  officers,  the  functionaries,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  thronged  to  salute  in  him  the  disarmed  hero.     Some 
of  these  officers  coloured  him  to  put  himself  at  their  head  and 
renew  the  war.    He  seemed  to  derive  a  pleasure  from  these 
entreaties,  and  to  wish  that  the  feelings  of  these  soldiers  should 
be  disseminated  amongst  the  people.     He  ordered  General 
Becker  to  send  a  courier  to  the  government  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  enthusiasm  excited  amongst  the  troops  by  his  presence, 
to  make  them  apprehensive  of  an  open,  forcible  resistance  to  his 
departure,  and  finally,  to  acquaint  them,  that  news  received 
from  Eochefort  announced  that  all  egress  from  the  roadstead 
for  the  frigates  was  stopped  by  the  English  cruisers.     "  The 
government,*'  he  incessantly  repeated,  "  is  ignorant  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country ;  it  was  too  hasty  iu  sending  me  away  from 
Pans.     If  it  had  accepted  my  last  proposition  things  would 
have  had  a  different  aspect.     I  might  still  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence on  poUtical  affairs ;  my  name  would  have  served  as  a 
rallying  point.**     He  also  ordered  General  Becker  to  write  to 
the  government,  that  he  again  offered  his  services  as  general  of 
an  army  for  the  defence  of  Paris. 

Becker  obeyed,  as  a  final  act  of  complaisance,  and  to  soothe 
to  the  last  the  sorrows  and  the  bitterness  of  his.  prisoner. 

XXVIII. 

Having  at  length  arrived  at  Eochefort  on  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  July,  he  stopped  at  the  hotel  of  the  maritime  prefec- 
ture. "  His  attitude  during  the  whole  journey,"  says  General 
Becker,  '*  had  been  calm  and  dignified.  He  preserved  unbroken 
silence  in  the  carriage,  where  nothing  was  heard  but  the  respi- 
ration of  the  four  persons  who  occupied  it.  He  seemed  de- 
pressed, bent  down  within  himself,  still  dwelling  upon  the 
chances  of  a  return  of  fortune,  and  lost  in  thoughts  which  were 
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only  revealed  from  time  to  time  by  a  few  words  that  escaped 
from  his  reveries." 

The  population  of  Eochefort,  informed  of  his  arrival  by 
'  Gourgaud,  who  had  preceded  him,  surrounded  his  residence  in 
respectful  silence,  interrupted  by  generous  acclamations,  a  con- 
solation for  his  misfortunes.  The  two  frigates  which  awaited 
him  were  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  under  the  cannon  of  the  Isle 
of  Aix.  The  wind  was  unfavourable ;  and  the  English  were 
cruising  off  the  two  channels  of  the  roadstead.  The  naval 
commandants  and  the  officers  of  the  frigates  were  holding 
council  at  the  prefecture,  to  deliberate  on  the  possibility  and 
the  dangers  of  embarking  and  leaving  the  port.  The  chances, 
^vithout  being  altogether  desperate,  seemed,  however,  great 
against  it.  Other  expedients  were  considered — that  of  attempt 
ing  on  board  a  light  vessel  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  the  English 
squadron,  or  else  to  embark  on  board  a  Danish  vessel,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  offered  the  protection  of  his  flag  and  the  rapidity 
of  his  sailing.  Finally,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Emperor  to 
travel  by  land  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  intrepid  Captain  Baudin 
proposed  to  receive  him  on  board  his  frigate.  Bayadere,  and 
pledged  his  honour  and  his  nautical  skill  to  carry  him  to  the 
United  States. 

Being  himself  present  at  these  consultations,  the  Emperor 
adopted  all  the  resolutions,  made  arrangements  in  consequence, 
then  abandoned  them  for  others,  and  suffered  days  to  elapse, 
and  decisions  to  fluctuate,  according  to  the  instability  of  his  mind. 
Was  this  irresolution  or  calculation  ?  Did  he  expect  one  last 
summons  from  Paris,  or  did  he  hesitate  in  putting  the  ocean 
between  himself  and  his  past  glory  ?  The  impression  on  the 
mind  of  those  who  vntnessed  these  last  days,  equally  lost  to 
his  sllfety  and  his  power,  is,  that  he  hoped  against  all  hope,  and 
that  he  expected  to  gain  everything  by  procrastination. 

XXIX 

The  government  had  replied  t6  General  Becker's  despatch, 
written  under  the  dictation  of  the  Emperor :  **  Napoleon  must 
embark  without  delay.     If  he  had  done  this  immediately  on 
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airiTing,  Hie  maritime  prefect  of  Bochefort  imtee  ns  that 
departure  would  not  have  been  impossible.  We  tlmefore  place 
bis  person  under  your  responsibilitf.  Ton  must  employ  all 
forcible  meaner  that  may  be  necessary,  niiile  ma^iTttatnitig  ^^^ 
respect  due  to  hinu  Cause  him  to  embai^  immediat^y.  As 
to  ^e  serrioes  he  offers,  our  duty  toward  Fnnee,  and  oar  en- 
gagements with  tbe  foreign  powers,  do  not  permit  us  to  aoMpt 
them,  and  joa  must  not  again  apply  to  us  on  the  subject." 

The  stem  impatience  of  the  language  of  this  despaitcht 
signed  by  Caulaincourt  and  by  Camot,  whose  attachment  to  the 
Emperor  was  not  to  be  doubted,  sufficiently  proTOs  to  what  an 
excess  of  weariness  his  vacillation  had  reduced  even  his  best 
friends.  Friendship  itself  reydted  against  this  blind  importu- 
nity (^hope.  Daroust  had  written  by  the  same  courier  to  the 
general  conmiandmg  the  troops  of  the  department,  to  aaaist 
Becker  in  forcing  Napoleon  to  embark.  The  capitulatioa  of 
Paris,  concluded  with  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  left  the 
government  no  further  power  of  temporising  with  the  fiEdlen 
Emperor. 

Becker  fidthfnUy  communicated  these  orders  to  the  Em- 
peror himself.  ''  WeU,  then,"  said  Ni^leon  to  him,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  the  matter?"  '*  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
giro  advice,"  replied  the  afflicted  general  "  The  only  counsel 
I  can  yentnre  to  give  is  to  come  to  a  prompt  resolution,  and  to 
execute  it  without  losing  a  moment  The  destiny  of  Fiance 
may  be  accomplished  every  instant,  and  the  new  government 
may  send  persons  to  execute  new  orders  vrith  respect  to  you; 
from  that  momeat  the  powers  which  I  hold  from  the  provisional 
government  will  cease,  and  you  maybe  threatened  with  unknown 
dangers."  *'  But,"  replied  Napoleon,  with  an  inquiring  glance 
at  Bedcer,  *'  in  any  case  'you  would  be  incapable  of  delivering 
me  up  ?'  "  You  know,"  replied  the  general,  "  that  I  would 
give  my  life  to  ensure  the  safety  of  your  flight ;  but  the  com- 
mandants of  the  frigates  will  be  under  the  orders  of  Louis  XYIII., 
and  will  not  recognise  mine."  "  Well,  then,"  said  tho  Em- 
peror, "  order  the  boats  necessary  for  conyeyance  to  the 
Me  of  Aix." 

The  boats  were  accordingly  hailed,  and  approached  the 
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ili^riML]«honU»MjiitAii. 

jB^.  The  Bnqwrar  wwlmtowi  ia  thftt  of  tlte  frigkU  La  8aaU. 
A  long  iaiewell  Gt;  iaan.  the  akn»  mpondsd  to  the  atnikcB  of 
ll>B  ORTB  whicli  bore  lum  from  the  itMin  Iszid.  Botli  tha  viitd 
and  the  ha  were  raogh  in  the  lOads,  and  the  'pueoffi  fiemn 
Bochcdbrt  to  the  Isle  of  Aix  mu  long  and  irearaonu.  Tbs 
Empwor,  iostead  (tf  kudmg  en  the  island,  went  on  boaid  the 
SfuUs  frigate,  snd  fixed  hiimelf  then  for  the  ni^it,  with  Ber- 
tewd,  Becker,  fianuy,  and  Gotu^aud. 

It  wag  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  hoar  at  wludt 
Loijia  XVUL,  who  had  been  ddTeo  oat  bj  binx  on  the  30th 
If  anh.  after  hanng  tmvened  Paris,  amidst  tisx  acclamatiwM  of 
tb«  pe(^e,  wIk)  in  him  baited  the  wifih«d-fi)r  peace,  installed 
bimaelf  once  more  in  the  palace  of  the  Tnileriea. 

XXX. 

At  daybreak  on  die  9th,  Napoleon  landed  at  the  Isle  of 
The  people  and  the  regiment  of  marines  in  garrison 
d  to  the  slmtfe  in  c^via,  eager  to  see  him,  and  raoding 
tbs  air  with  their  aocIaniati<a)s.  His  exile  resemUed  a 
trintnph,  amidst  this  populatdon  of  ships,  coasts,  and  camps. 
The  Enqteror  renewed  the  regiment,  and  after  goii^  throng 
tbe  v^p"'^,  unH  tuijting  ilie  last  pleasures  of  command,  he 
ntumed  to  his  frigate.  The  maritime  prefect  waited  <xi  him 
tbeis  with  final  orders  from  the  government  for  his  em- 
baduUion.  The  act  of  disembarking  him  i^ain  npon  tlie 
French  tenitoiy  was  declared  high  treason.  The  Empemr 
stQl  reacting  the  adventurous  offers  of  safetf  which  w««made 
to  him  bj  Captain  Basdin,  bj  the  Danish  captain,  and  by  tlis 
jonng  naval  ofBcers,  who  engaged  to  take  him  thloa^the 
firmsen  in  a  vessel  fast-sailing  but  hazardous,  resolved  to  go 
on  board  the  BellMvj^hon,  commanded  by  Captain  Maitland,  at 
anchor  off  the  Islo  of  Oleron,  with  a  brig,  which  composed  the 
English  cruising  squadron  there.  Ee  despatched  M.  de  Las 
Caaea  on  board  to  negodate  with  Captain  Maitland,  and  to  aska 
pledge  of  safety  should  the  Emperor  take  refuge  on  board  his 
Teasel. 

"  I  can  enter  into  no  engagement,"  said  Captun  Maitland 
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Besult  of  Las  Cues*  mtemew  with  C^gUin  Maitland. 

"  I  sball  jnake  a  report  of  our  interview  to  Admiral  Hothain, 
my.  superior  officer,  who  is  at  anchor  with  the  whole  of  the 
squadron  in  the  neighbouring  bay  of  Quibeion ;  and   I  will 
tAnsmit  you  his  answer."    M.  de  Las  Cases  haying  demanded 
of  Captain  Maitland  if  he  would  allow  the  frigates  to  pass,  or  a 
neutral  vessel  having  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  board,    the 
captain  replied  that  he  would  attack  the  frigates  if  they  were 
enemies ;  that  he  would  take  Napoleon  prisoner,  and  that  in 
the  event  of  Napoleon  being  found  in  a  neutral  vessel,  he  would 
detain  that  vessel,  and  submit  the  fate  of  Napoleon  to  the 
decision  of  his  government.    He  seemed  to  dread  the  idea  of 
Napoleon's  passage  to  the  United  States,  and  to  throw  oat  a 
hint  to  Las  Cases  of  seeking  an  asylum  in  England ;  but  in 
that  case  he  presumed  nothing  as  to  the  intentions  of  his 
government  with  respect  to  the  freedom  or  the  captivity  of 
Napoleon. 

XXXI. 

1 

Las  Cases  returned,  and  gave  an  account  of  this  conversa- 
tion to  the  Emperor,  whom  it  appeared  to  discourage.    The 
BeUerophon  and  the  English  brig  approached  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  Las  Cases,  and  each  took  post  at  one  of  the 
two  channels  of  the  roads,  to  prevent  the  noctmnal  flight  of  the 
frigates.     The  captain  of  the  Medtua,  one  of  the  frigates,  ex- 
cited by  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances,  and  by  the  greatness 
of  the  deposit  confided  to  him,  proposed  forcing  the  passage 
during  the  night ;  in  which  case  he  would  devote  himself  to  the 
Bellerophon,  and  perish  under  its  guns  to  prevent  it  from  man- 
oeuvring, while  the  Saale,  fighting   and  crushing  the  brig, 
should  carry  the  Emperor  ofif  to  sea.    Napoleon  declined  an  act 
of  devotion  which  would  sacrifice  a  whole  crew  to  his  flight,  and  . 
passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  prolonged  indecision.    He  coHld 
not  be  ignorant  that  this  indecision  would  result  in  the  un- 
avoidable capitulation  of  his  person,  since  the  entire  squadron 
of  Admiral  Hotham,  being  warned  by  Captain  Maitland,  would 
profit  by  this  very  night  to  blockade  the  roads.    He  resumed, 
or  pretended  to  resiune,  the  idea  of  accepting  the  ofler  to  croBS 
the  ocean  in  the  Bayadere,  and  sent  General  Lallemand  to 
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Napoleon  it  itill  ondecidal. 

I  _  -  ■ — •  - 

(Kmoert  meaaures  mth  Captain  Baudin.  At  the  same  time  he 
listened  again  to  the  proposition,  of  the  Daoish  captain.  Some 
hours  later  he  had  his  luggage  and  equipage  put  on  board  tra 
ding  schooners  to  send  them  on  board  the  English  vessel,  where 
he  decided  on  going  himself.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  retraced  his  steps  once  more,  and  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
where  he  installed  himself  in  the  hotel  of  the  director  of 
engineers. 

Days  were  passing  quicker  than  his  thoughts.  Lallemand 
returned  from  the  Bayadere,  bringing  a  repetition  of  Captain 
Baudin'fl  assurances  and  entreaties ;  but  he  was  on  shore  and 
the  shore  held  him  back  He  declined  the  offers  of  the  captain  of 
the  Bayadere,  which  he  had  solicited  a  second  time.  He  then  ap- 
peared to  accept  the  devotion  of  some  yoimg  midshipmen,  who 
asked  him  to  equip  two  luggers,  fishermen's  vessels  anchored  in 
the  roads,  to  bring  them  under  shelter  of  the  land,  out  of  sight 
of  the  English  cruisers,  and  take  himself  with  them  across  the 
ocean.  He  purchased  the  two  barks,  appointed  their  crews, 
transhipped  his  baggage,  and  prepared  apparently  to  embark  in 
the  night.  At  midnight,  accordingly,  Becker  announced  to  the 
Emperor  that  all  was  ready:  "I  am  ready  to  go,"  said  the  Em- 
peror. He  appeared  in  reality  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the 
shore,  but  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  members  of  his 
suite,  dispersed  and  separated  as  they  would  be  from  him  in 
these  little  vessels,  withheld  him.  Everybody  exclaimed, 
•'  England  !'*  "  If  such  be  your  wish,"  said  Napoleon,  "well, 
then)  we'll  go  to  England!"  A  grain  of  sand  made  him 
stumble  and  change  his  resolution. 

He  gave  one  more  night  to  the  vague  hope  which  had  lulled 
him  since  his  departure  from  Malmaison,  but  it  brought  him 
nothing  more  than  a  view  of  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons, 
which  was  flying  at  Eochefort  and  on  all  the  headlands  of  the 
coast.  He  sent  Las  Cases  again,  with  Savary  and  Lallemand, 
to  the  BeUeropkon.  The  captain  told  them  that  he  was 
authorised  by  his  government  to  receive  Napoleon  and  his  suite 
on  board  his  ship ;  but  that  he  could  not  guarantee  either  a  safe 
conduct  or  a  passport  to  go  from  England  to  the  United  States 
*'  I  see  no  guarantee  in  that,"  said  Napoleon  to  his  friends,  on 
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dkotnCim  el  TjJ1«nand.  The  Baniik  ctpftam  then  entuMta 
l»  iMYe  tlie  pretferenca.  Napoleaii  took  the  opbioiii  of  aU 
Witk  the  cBoeption  of  lidlemand  all  imploced  him  to  confid 
faiaMelf  to  BzilHh  haoom  stther  thin  ineur  the  peiils  of  thi 
sm  omI  of  QDkBOiin  and  peihaps  inhoqHtahto  idioies*  oa  whid 
lie  na^ei  might  cast  him  fax  awaj  fipom  his  fneada.  Bi 
jidMi  to  pcfBDasioiia  evidently  too  oooformaUe  to  hia  own,  re- 
solations,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  chamher  he  vzote  tc 
tiba  PmoeBfigent  of  Englaaid  the  lolloinng  letter,  vheresaii?il] 
befoimdt  in  the  accents  of  Mariua  at  Mintmna,  the  appeal  of  a 
gwataadatrggj^^ag  wi&theewtramitieaof  late- 


^  Your  Bo^  Hi^bnesa, — A  victim  to  the  fiietions  which 
diatcaot  mj  eamigj^  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  groat  powera  ol 
Emope,  I  haie  terminated  my  political  career;  and  I  come, 
l&a  Themistodes,  to  throw  myself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 
BntMh  peopb.  I  pnt  myaelf  imder  the  protection  of  dieir 
lanm,  which  I  cUm  from  year  Boyal  Highness,  as  the  most 
powofoi,  the  moat  coD0tant»  and  the  most  geoeroos  of  my 


"  Bodiefo£t».Jiily  la,  1815."  "Napqlbok. 

Conoeived  na  it  was  hetween  the  countiy  which  refiised 
him  a  thnme,  and  the  ocean  which  refused  him  flight,  this 
I^tai»  the  eptaph  of  his  political  life,  was  worthy  of  beiog  in- 
scribed on  the  last  page  of  his  down&Jl.    It  summed  up  with 
a  calm  and  soixowful  mijesty  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he 
consented  to  become.    The  master  of  Europe,  imploiing  the 
hospitality  of  the  islajid  which  the  ocean  alone  had  preaoryed 
fcom  his  domination ;  it  made  an  appeal  to  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  an  enemy,  which  ought  to  have  been  listened  to, 
if  England  had  more  highly  appreciated  the  moral  grandeur  of 
its  hoqsitality  than  the  political  safety  of  the  woild.    Eng^d 
alone  might  have  committed  this  generous  imprudence;,  but 
she  fcMcmed  a  part  of  the  Eurc^an  crusade  against  the  man 
who  had  subdued  and  reduced  the  continent  to  servitude. 
Greatness  of  soul  may  be  expected  fron^  a  court,  never  from  a 
coalitieii*    CoUecdve  acts  are  more  implacable  than  individual 
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Ouiigwd  and  Lat  CaMS  wnt  to  Eng^tondt 


because  no  cfiie  in  pftrtieiilar  bears  the  responsibility  in 
the  ejes  of  Tnankind.  A  stateBnutn  is  sometimes  guided  bj  the 
dntales  of  his  bent,  tLeoDgreea  of  kings  or  of  nations  sole! jbj 
those  of  -poAkj*  Vengeance  oounselled  reprisals,  poticj  autho- 
xised  the  soteieigns  and  the  nations  to  relj  no  more  on  Aa 
fiu&  of  a  man  who  had  violated  his  word  b  j  teasnag  tlie  treaty 
efFbofitainebleao,  and  returned,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  soil  and 
to  the  throne  vhidi  he  had  ronounoed  by  that  treaty. 

It  cannot  be  sofilBientfy  deplored,  for  the  dignity  and  the 
mondity  of  history,  that  England  did  not  magnanimoadly  re- 
spond to  the  letter  of  Ki^eon  by  granting  him  an  asjlttm. 
True  greatness  is  sofereign  wisdom.  We  are  noTor  deceiTed 
by  our  mtuok 


Gkyuzgand  was  oomnussioned  to  bear  tiiis  letter  to  London. 
Bis  instructions  were  to  use  every  effi)rt  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  Prince  Eegent»  a  personage  of  an  indolent  bathonoonble 
xnind»  of  whom  he  was  to  ask  for  Napoleon  a  countzy  residence 
at  a  short  distance  from  London,  promising,  on  the  part  oa 
Ni^leon,  that  he  would  engage  to  live  there  as  a  private 
individual ;  that  he  would  take  the  name  of  Muiron,  or  of 
Durec,  two  of  his  military  oompanions  whom  he  had  lowed 
and  lost,  and  whose  names  he  adopted  with  a  ibnd  remem- 
brance, the  proof  *of  an  htmourable  tenderness  of  souJL  Furth^,, 
that  he  would  accept  the  superintendence  of  a  commissioned 
officer  stationed  about  him. 

A  second  letter,  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
to  Captain  Maitland  by  the  marshal  of  the  palace,  Bertrand, 
acquainted  this  officer  that  Napoleon  would  go  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  Gourgaud  and 
Las  Oases,  the  bearers  of  these  letters,  departed  in  the  evening 
to  deliver  them  to  Captain  Maitland.  They  were  immediately 
put  on  board  a  light  vessel  which  conveyed  them  towards  the 
English  coast,  there  to  execute  their  mission. 

The  night  of  the  1 5th  July  was  again  full  of  irresolutiona 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  of  anxieties,  of  doubts,  and  of 
solicitations  to  change  his  mind  from  his  devoted  mariners^ 
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Napoleon  embarks  on  board  the  Belkrophon, 
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who  Yowed  to  withdraw  him  secretly  from  the  faithless  asylun 
which  he  was  demanding  from  his  enemies.  He  was  still  ix 
a  state  of  hesitation  when  General  Becker  acquainted  him 
with  the  arrival  at  Rochefort  of  M.  de  lUgnj,  captain  of  $ 
frigate,  and  nephew  of  the  Abb6  Louis,  direct  from  Ghent, 
whither  he  had  followed  the  Eang,  and  now  commissioned,  it 
was  said,  to  arrest  Napoleon,  if  he  prolonged  any  further 
his  residence  on  a  French  island  where  he  was  an  outlaw. 

Napoleon  dressed  himself  as  if  for  one  of  the  grand 
ceremonials  of  his  life,  and  embarked  with  General  Beckei* 
and  his  officers  in  a  boat  which  immediately  put  him  on  board 
a  French  brig,  prepared  for  his  conveyance  to  the  English 
squadron.     Becker  went  on  board  the   brig  with  him,  and 
asked  permission  to  accompany  him  to  the  very  last  step 
he  should  take  on  a  French  deck.     '*  Do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
general,"  said  the  Emperor,   with   a  delicacy  of  sentiment 
which  attested  the  solicitude  of  a  man  of  honour  for  the  £Gune 
of  his  guardian     '*  Do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  we  must  be  mind- 
ful of  France.     If  you  accompanied  me  to  the  BeUerophont  it 
might  be  thought  that  you  had  delivered  me  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish.   It  is  entirely  of  my  own  free  will  that  I  go  on  board 
the  English  cruiser ;    I  do  not  wish  France  to  lie  under  the 
suspicion  and  appearance  of  such  an  act  of  treachery."    Then, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Becker:    ''Embrace  me,  general,"  he 
said  to  him.     '*  I  thank  you  for  all  the  care  you  have  taken  of 
me.     I  regret  that  I  have  not  known  you  sooner.    Farewell!" 
Becker,  moved  even  to  tears,  embraced  the  Emperor,  and  wished 
him  greater  happiness  than  he  left  behind  him. 

XXXIII 

The  brig  was  speedily  wafted  towards  the  BeUerophm^ 
where  Napoleon  was  received  by  Captain  Maitland,  his  officers 
and  crew,  with  all  the  respect  and  etiquette  due  to  his  title, 
to  his  name,  and  to  his  misfortunes.  The  brig  then  departed, 
casting  over  the  waves  one  last  cry  of  "Vive  TEmpereur!" 
The  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  all  the  ships  in  the  roads,  and 
the  second  Empire  was  at  an  end.    Napoleon,  from  the  poop 
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of  an  English  man  of  war,  witnessed  the  disappearance,  with 
his  colours,  of  the  last  trace  of  his  sovereignty,  uncertain  if 
the  deck  upon  which  he  stood  was  an  asylum  or  a  prison. 

Admiral  Hotham,  an  officer  of  the  most  dignified  mind 
and  manners,  a  true  type  of  the  naval  aristocracy  of  England 
both  in  features  and  sentiments,  arrived  a  few  moments  after 
on  hoard  the  Bellerophon,  He  requested  permission  of  the 
Emperor,  who  had  already  retired  to  his  cabin,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  him,  and  conversed  respectfully  with  him.  On 
the  following  day  he  received  Napoleon  on  board  his  flag- 
ship, with  the  honours  due  to  a  sovereign  visiting  his  fleet. 
After  this  reception  the  Emperor  returned  to  the  Bellerophon, 
which  immediately  made  sail  for  Torbay.  He  was  there  re- 
joined by  Gourgaud,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  land  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  mission  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  Bdleropkon  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound,  where  the  port 
Admiral  Keith  received  the  Emperor  with  the  same  respectful 
consideration  which  had  been  evinced  for  him  in  the  squadron 
of  Admiral  Hotham.  The  curiosity  of  the  English  people  to 
contemplate  on  board  the  vessel  which  bore  the  fugitive  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  the  monument  of  so  great  a  vicissitude 
of  fate,  drew  crowds  of  boats  and  craft  around  the  BeUerophon, 
day  and  iiight.  Their  eagerness  took  the  aspect  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  for  men  are  disposed  to  admire  greatness  when  they 
cease  to  fear  it.  Napoleon  was  the  spoil  of  England,  and 
they  were  never  weary  of  looking  at  him.  The  spectacle  alone 
of  such  a  marvel  of  fortune  constitutes  an  era  in  life. 

'Napoleon's  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  had  been  transmitted 
to  London  to  the  council  of  ministers.  They  did  not  recognise 
to  themselves  the  right  of  deliberating  alone  on  the  fate  of  an 
enemy  "Who  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  of  a  war  waged  in  common  with  their  allies. 
They  looked  upon  Napoleon  as  the  captive  of  the  coalition,  merely 
thrown  as  a  deposit  into  their  hands  ;  they  therefore  declined 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  between  a  state  of  captivity  and 
an  exercise  of  British  hospitality.  Necessity  alone  had  thrown 
Napoleon,  conquered,  and  without  a  footing  on  terra-firma, 
upon  the  deck  of  one  of  their  vessels.     Had  he  surrendered  on 
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the  heAd  of  battle  to  a  Bussiaii,  a  Prossiaii,  or  an  Austriai 
officer,  would  they  themseWes  haye  i^cogmsed  in  the  King  o: 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Bossia,  or  the  En^ror  of  AustntL 
the  right  of  disposing  akme  oi  the  oommon  enemy  ?  £iddentl3 
not ;  they  therefore  referred  the  matter  to  their  allies,  whc 
made  the  following  declaradon  on  the  sulject: 

"  Article  I.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  regarded  by  the  powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  March  last,  as  then 
prisoner. 

**  Article  II.  He  is  specially  confided  to  the  goardianship 
of  the  British  goyemment. 

"Article  III.  The  allied  powers  win  appoint  conmiissioneiB, 
who  will  reside  on  the  spot  which  may  be  assigned  by  the 
British  goyemment  for  the  residence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.** 

England,  in  thus  accomplishing  the  doty  of  not  diflpamng  of 
a  cdlectiye  prisoner,  undertook,  nevertheless^  three  odioos 
parts,  with  which  its  history  will  remain  tainted  in  taJLcae  times: 
that  of  deUyeiing  up  to  Europe  a  refugee,  not  taken  on  i^ 
field  of  battle,  but  a  yoluntary  suppliant  of  its  hospitality ;  that 
of  keeping  watch  alone  oyer  his  chains ;  and  &iaUy,  that  of 
assigning  him  his  prison.  England,  the  champion  of  the 
world,  became  its  gaoler.  She  took  upon  herself  the  aeyerily, 
the  distance,  and  the  maledictions  of  the  captiyity.  Her  glory 
is  tarnished  by  it.  A  more  g^erous  hospitality  might  ha?e 
been  less  honourable  towards  the  allied  powers,  might  have 
afforded  less  security  for  the  present,  but  would  have  exhibited 
more  humanity  and  more  majesty  in  the  pi^e  of  history, 

XXXIV. 

Napoleon  consumed  the  six  days  passed  in  Pljmosth 
Sound  in  conjectures  on  his  own  fate,  in  gazing  on  the  Eu^^yiA 
coast,  and  in  receiyiug  impressions  of  his  populanty  so  powerfiil 
in  the  minds  of  his  enemies,  shown  by  ^e  ayidify  with  whioh 
they  sought  a  glance  at  his  profile  as  he  paced  b^kwards  aad 
forwards  on  the  poop  of  the  BeUerophon.  He  measardd  his 
own  greatness   by  their  curiosity,  and  derived  9^  sad  ei^^ 
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ment  from  this  spectacle  of  himself.  His  mini  HBSiimed  its 
serenit?  in  this  state  of  repose.  He  had  reaclwd  the  eKtnnntw 
of  te^,  bot  thk  min  ^stiU  glorioa.. 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  Bellerophon  hronght  him  hook  to 
Torbaj,  where  Admiral  Cockhum  awaited  him  on  hoard  the 
Northumherland.  Here  his  sword  was  taken  from  him  asfiiom 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  became  indignant,  and  blushed  more  for 
his  enemies  than  for  himself.  The  admirals  blushed  them 
selves,  and  respected  this  susceptibility  of  the  warrior.  Ber 
trand,  Savaiy,  Lallemand,  and  Gromgand,  his  militaiy  oom> 
panions  and  followers,  were  likewise  disarmed.  Before  quitting 
the  vessel,  which  had  hitherto  borne  him  and  his  fiiends,  to  go 
on  board  the  Northuniberlandy  Napoleon  was  dbliged  to  part 
with  some  of  his  followers.  Even^avary  was  taken  from  him, 
and  he  was  only  left  Bertrand,  Madame  Bertnad,  and  their 
children ;  Las  Gases  and  his  son,  M.  and  Madame  Monthdon, 
Gourgaud,  and  his  most  attached  servants.  He  bade  adieu  to 
all  the  others,  and  receiving  in  that  moment  of  emotion  the 
tidings  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  shot  himself  up  alone  in  his 
cabin,  where  he  was  heard  to  weep.  The  man,  who  had  not 
shed  a  tear  over  the  bodies  of  400,000  men,  strewing  the 
snows  of  Eussia  with  a  continuous  line  of  dead,  over  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Leipsic,  over  the  lost  emj^ie  at  FontaineUeau, 
or  over  Waterloo,  the  tomb  of  his  last  army,  wept  with  shame 
on  reading  the  details  of  the  second  occupation  of  Paris,  and  on 
tearing  from  his  heart  the  small  number  of  ficiends,  companionB 
of  his  exile,  grudged  him  by  the  harshness  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  already  apprised  that  St.  Helena  was  the  place  appointed 
for  bis  future  residence. 

Having  concealed  his  tears  for  a  moment,  thongii  unable  to 
stifle  the  noise  of  his  sobs,  he  resumed  the  miyestj  of  his  mis- 
fortune, and  went  on  board  the  Norihtmb$rUmeL  Thoce  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  protest,  the  &8t  rq^risal  of  his 
iD  fortune,  against  the  English  government  It  was  his  appeal 
to  histozy,  which  is  boond  to  record  it. 

"  I  herdjy  SQUemnly  protest,"  he  said,  reading  this  aet  ad- 
dressed to  futurity — *'  I  protest  in  the  Ims  of  heaven  and 
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mankix^d,  against  the  violation  of  mj  most  sacred  rights,  is 
forcibly  disposing  of  mj  person  and  liberty.  I  came  voluntarily 
on  board  the  BelleropJwn;  I  am  not  the  prisoner,  I  am  the 
guest  of  England. 

*'  When  once  on  board  the  Bellerophon  I  was  entitled  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  British  people.  If  the  government,  in  giving 
the  captain  of  the  BeUeroplum  orders  to  receive  me  and  my 
followers,  only  wished  to  lay  a  snare,  it  has  forfeited  its  honour, 
and  disgraced  its  flag. 

"  If  this  act  be  consummated  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
English  henceforth,  to  talk  of  their  sincerity,  their  laws,  and 
liberties.  British  faith  will  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality  of 
the  Bellerophon. 

'*  I  appeal  to  history.  It  will  say,  that  an  enemy,  who  for 
twenty  years  made  war  against  the  English  people,  came  spon- 
taneously in  the  hour  of  misfortune  to  seek  an  asylum  under  their 
laws.  What  more  striking  proof  could  he  give  of  his  esteem 
and  confidence  ?  But  how  did  England  reply  to  such  an  act  of 
magnanimity  ?  It  pretended  to  hold  out  a  hospitable  hand  to 
this  enemy ;  and  on  giving  himself  up  with  conndence  he  was 

immolated ! 

(Signed)        Napoleon. 

'*  BeUerophon,  (at  sea,)  Friday,  August  4,  1815  *'    . 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  August  the  Northumberland  got 
under  weigh  and  made  sail  for  St.  Helena.  At  daybreak  the 
next  morning  the  coast  of  France  was  still  in  sight.  Napoleon 
gazed  on  it  for  a  long  time,  and  when  at  length  it  melted  away 
in  the  distance,  he  exclaimed :  '*  Farewell !  land  of  the  brave  !'* 
He  then  assumed  the  idle  and  careless  life  of  a  passenger  on 
board  ship  during  a  voyage,  which  suspends  all  action,  and  lulls 
the  thoughts  to  rest 

We  shall  now  leave  him  progressing  towards  his  island  aad 
towards  the  memory  of  his  deeds,  and  resume  the  recital  of 
events  from  which  his  great  destiny  has  drawn  us,  with  tho 
unlimited  power  of  human  affidrs,  which  never  palpitate  more 
effectually  than  in  the  heart  of  a  great  man  vanquished  and 
outliving  his  destiny. 


BOOK   TWENTY-NINTH. 

Wdlington  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo— His  deipatoh  to  the  Dii]e0  de 
Berry — His  letter  to  Dumouriez — He  enters  France— His  proclama- 
tion to  the  French  people — He  writes  to  the  Duke  de  Feltre  and  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand-^Entmnce  of  Louis  XVIII.  into  France— Con- 
ferences of  Haguenau — ^Wellington's  reply  to  the  French  Plenipoten- 
tiaries— Dismissal  of  M.  de  Blacas — ^Louis  XVIII.  at  Cateau- 
Camhr^sis — His  proclamation  to  the  French — He  arrives  at  Cam- 
bray — Second  proclamation  to  the  French — Intrigues  of  Foueh6  with 
the  ProTisional  GoTcrnment  in  &Tour  of  the  Bourbons — Davoust 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army — Efforts  of  Messrs. 
de  Vitrolles  and  Ouvrard  amongst  tlie  Chiefs  of  the  Army — ^The 
ProYisional  Government  orders  M.  de  Vitrolles  to  be  arrested — His 
Flight — Address  of  several  generals  to  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives— Conference  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers — Plenipotentiaries  sent  to 
Wellington  and  Blucher  to  negociate  an  armistice— Conferences  of 
the  Plenipotentiaries  with  Wellington — Blucher  crosses  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine — Situation  of  France — Strength  of  the  Army — 
Excelmans  attacks  and  routs  a  corps  of  Prussian  cavalry — Council  of 
Government — Council  of  War  at  La  Villette — It  authorises  Davoust 
to  capitulate — Application  of  Davoust  to  Blucher — Blucher's  reply— 
Fouch6  sends  Colonel  Macirone  to  Wellington,  and  General  Tromelin 
to  Blucher — Conferences  at  St.  Cloud— Capitulation  of  Paris — 
Adoption  of  the  Convention  of  St.  Cloud  by  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives — ^Agitation  of  the  people — Opposition  of  the  Army- 
Entrance  of  the  English  and  Prussians  into  Paris — ^The  Chamber  of 
Representatives — Vote  of  the  Constitution — Interview  between  Wel- 
lington and  Fouch£  at  Neuilly — Presentation  of  Fouch6  to  the  King, 
Louis  XVIII.y  by  M.  de  Talleyrand — Conference — Nomination  of 
Fouch^  to  the  Ministry  of  Police — Composition  of  the  Ministry — 
Interview  between  Louis  XVIII.  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand— Oon- 
ferences  of  the  Provisional  Government — Oecupation  of  the  TuUerieSt 
and  expulsion  of  the  Commission  by  Blucher — Dispersion  of  it 
Chamber  of  Peers — ^M.  Decazes  shuts  up  the  Chamber  of  Represen- 
tatives-Impotence of  Lafayette — Interview  between  Camot  and 
Pouchy 

I. 

The  evening  before  tbe  battle  of   Waterloo,  the  Duke    of 
Wellington,  anticipating  that  a  more  successful  result  would 

3  D 
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attend  Napoleon's  attack  upon  the  forest  of  Soigilies,   and 
already  preparing  an  eyentoal  retreat  of  his  own  army,  which 
would  have  laid  open  Brussels  and  Ghent,  had  written  to  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  to  induce  Lods  XYIII.  to  quit  Qhent  at  the  first 
sigiukL    At  that  residenee  of  the  King  all  was  distrust  and  un- 
e«Btiiiitj;  iar  they  ludheen  to  much  accuBtomed  to  the  triumphs 
of  Napc^eoa  lihst  neither  the  still  unknown  gjsniaa  of  Welling- 
ton, nor  the  fiery  brayery  of  Blucher  could  restore eanfidenee  to 
the  fugitiye  court     The  King  prepared  himself  with  Fesigna- 
tioa  to  cany  stiU  faxther^  and  perhaps  beyond  the  seas,  his  tent 
aaid  fab  government  The  noise  of  the  cannon  had  resounded  the 
whole  day  of  the  18th  June  eyen  ppon  the  heights  in  the  vidbity 
of  Ghent     Sinister  tidings  spread  at  Brussels  by  the  fugitiye 
English  camp  followers,  which  reached  with  customary  exagge- 
rations the  ears  of  the  King  and  the  princes,  had  made  of  this  day, 
which  restored  to  them  both  country  and  throne,  a  day  of 
angnish,  of  panic,  and  despair.     Their  fiftte  wae  deciding  at  a 
distance  sufficiently  near  for  them  to  experience  all  its  atten- 
dant emotions*  but  too  remote  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
vidatttudea.    Wellington^  howeyer^  hastened  during  the  night 
which  followed  the  battle  to  reassure  them*    He  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  Duke  de  Berry,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
little  army  of  the  King  at  Alost,  announcing  the  yietcny.    *' As 
I  expect  to  pass  the  frontier  to  morrow,"  wrote  the  yictoxious 
genera^  '*  I  beg  of  your  Boyal  HighnesH  to  adyance  and  join 
us.    I  write  also  to  the  Kii^  to  request  him  to  put  himself  in 
motion  by  the  same  route.** 

On  the  same  night  he  wrote  to  General  Dumouriez,  that  old 
French  deserter,  who  closely  watched  the  war  against  his 
cocurtiy,  and  to  whom  Wellington  gave  an  account  of  his 
successes,  as  a  scholar  to  a  ma^er  in  the  art  of  war.  "  You 
win  learn  what  I  hare  done,"  he  said,  **  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
satisfied.  I  haye  neyer  witnessed  such  a  battle',  nor  gained 
such  a  yictory,  and  I  hope  we  haye  done  with  Bonaparte!  We 
are  going  to  pursue  him  while  he  liyes." 

The  following  day  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
Frendi  peofde  on  crossing  the  frontier,  to  annoimce  to  them 
that  he  was  entering  at  the  head  of  a  yictorious  army,  not  as  an 
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enemy  bat  a  libeiator,  and  to  aeeiat  tbem  in  throiwing  off  the 
jAe  of  tke  enemy  of  the  haman  race,  nith  idiom  no  one  oonld 
have  either  trace  or  peace.  He  leconmiended  the  most 
aenspakmB  diaciplme  to  his  army. 

The  I>iike  ako  inrote  to  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  minister  of 
war  to  Louis  XYIII.  at  Ghent,  to  urge  the  King,  whose  pre 
sence  was  very  necessary,  to  follow  Ids  steps,  and  to  present 
faims^  to  the  French  people,  who  were  imploring  his  return 
and  his  mediation.  '<  We  already  find,"  he  said,  "  the  white 
flag  flying  in  the  towns  and  villages.  The  defeat  of  Napo 
lebn's  army  is  more  dedsive  than  was  at  first  imagined.  The 
Boldieis  are  going  in  bodies  to  their  homes,  the  cavalry  and 
artUleiy  ate  selling  their  horses  in  the  country  they  pass 
through,  the  infmtiy  are  throwing  away  their  arms  and  dispers- 
ing to  return  to  their  dwellings.  There  are  more  than  d,000 
mmJiets  to  be  picked  up  in  the  forest  of  Mormal.*' 

He  summoned  the  officers  commanding  garrisons,  and  the 
general  who  occupied  Cambray,  to  surrender  their  arms  to  the 
King  of  France.  Finally,  pre-occupied  himself,  as  much  as  the 
ministers  of  Louis  XYIIL,  with  the  apprehension  of  a  differ- 
enee  ai  opinion  amongst  the  allied  powers  as  to  restoring  the 
throne  to  the  King,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  TaUeyrand  from  Catean- 
Oambresis,  where  that  prince  had  arrived  immediately  after 
him: 

''  The  King  has  arrived,  and  has  been  received  by  the  in- 
Ittbitants  with  the  transports  of  joy  that  I  expected.  I  am 
9ony  you  have  not  acoompanied  ^  King  here :  it  is  I  who 
have  anxiously  entreated  his  Majesty  to  enter  France  with  us, 
l)ecaiise  I  was  desizous,  by  ins  presence,  of  giving  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  all  the  results  it  ought  to  have ;  and  because,  fore- 
seeing that  his  Mt||68ty  would  encounter  a  serious  crisis  in  the 
leotrmrj  of  his  throne,  above  all,  when  we  should  approach 
Pacts,  I  wished  the  King  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  scene 
which  was  to  decide  his  fate.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  you  had 
known  the  considerations  whidi  have  directed  me  in  this  matter, 
yon  would,  instead  of  advising  the  King  at  Mens  not  to  enter 
Fkanoe,  have  fffea  his  Majesty  a  different  counsel." 

In  another  letter,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  more  eleaily 
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expressed  his  apprehension,  if  Louis  XVIll.  did  not  hasten 
to  resume  his  rights  as  a  sovereign,  taking  the  crown  bj  his 
own  will  and  that  of  his  people,  that  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  might  abandon  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  sovereign, 
and  transfer  his  right  to  some  other  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  or  of  the  family  of  Napoleon.    . 

The  King,  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
heeding  only  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  advanced  with 
his  little  court  and  army  towards  Cambray.  He  was  received 
everywhere  as  the  natural  mediator  between  the  people  and 
the  foreign  powers.  Independent  of  the  Boyalist  sentiments, 
more  developed  in  the  north  and  west  than  in  the  centre  of 
France,  and  which  urged  the  people  forward  to  receive  him, 
the  instinct  of  public  safety  predominated  over  the  negociations 
of  all  parties,  and  evidently  invited  this  prince  a  second  time  to 
pacify  and  preserve  the  soil  from  the  reprisals  of  Europe. 
Nothing  could  resist  this  general  current  of  opinion  and  good 
sense  in  France.  The  tangled  web  of  the  20th  of  March  un- 
ravelled itself  eveiywhere  on  the  approach  of  the  King.  At 
Pans  only,  the  centre  of  all  intrigues  and  all  factions,  Na- 
poleonist,  Orleanist,  militaiy,  or  parliamentary,  there  were 
still  some  difficulties  to  be  solved. 

n. 

• 

Lafayette,  Sebastiani,  and  Lafordt,  the  plenipotentiaries 
appointed  by  Fouch6  to  go  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied 
*  powers  to  pursue  the  shadow  of  a  negociation,  the  meaning  of 
which  we  have  before  explained,  obtained  nothing  but  evasive 
respect  and  procrastination.  At  Haguenau,  the  temporary 
residence  of  the  two  emperors  and  the  King^  of  Prussia,  these 
sovereigns  had  eluded  the  audiences  demanded  by  the  envoys. 
M.  de  Lafayette,  who  reckoned  on  his  name,  and  on  some 
personal  intercourse  which  he  had  had  the  year  before  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
attempted  in  vain  to  renew  it,  with  the  view  of  drawing  him 
into  some  ill-defined  plan  of  modified  em^e,  or  of  royalty 
impaired  by  the  illegitimacy  of  the  crown.    Alexander  refused 
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to   see  him.      Tho    sovereigns   contented   themselyes  -witli 
naming  commissioners,  before  whom  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  to  be  admitted  to  produce  the  bases  of  their  nego- 
ciations.     These  conferences,  which  were  only  a  diversion  for 
Foucli^,  were  also  nothing  more  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
powers  than  an  act  of  aimless  complaisance.     Thej  were  con 
suxned  in  idle  conversations,  in  which  they  spoke  of  the  throne 
of  France  for  Napoleon  II.,  for  the  Dvike  d*Orleans,  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  for  the  King  of  Saxonj.    These  chimeras 
of  the  Bonapartist  party,  who  only  sought  to  avoid  a  total  con 
tradiction  of  the  revolution  of  the  30th  of  March,  did  not  even 
obtain  the  honour  of  a  serious  refutation.    If  it  was  humiliat 
ing  to  the  Bonaparte  faction,  or  the  enemies  of  the  Bourbons, 
again  to  receive  Louis  XVIII.,  imposed  upon  them  by  neces 
sity  and  by  victory,  but  accepted  by  the  opinions  of  a  ma 
jority  of  the  people,  it  was  a  thousand  times  more  shameful  to 
solicit  from  the  complaisance  of  the  sovereigns  who  had  con 
quered  Bonaparte,  a  foreign  prince  unknown  to  the  country 
M.  de  Lafayette,  and  M.  de  Laforfit,  exhibited  in  these  con- 
ferences as  little  political  good  sense  as  of  real  national  spirit 
Sebastiani  appeared  better  to  appreciate  the  force  and  propriety 
of  drcnmstances.    "  The  French  people,"  he  said,  *'  are  still 
free  in  their  choice ;  they  have  pronounced  for  nothing ;  they 
only  ask  for  peace,  and  the  re-establishment  of  friendly  rela 
tions  with  the  rest  of  Europe."    The  conferences,  after  these 
short  ramblings  of  mere*  words,  were  put  an  end  to  by  the 
English  commissioner,  who,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues, 
declared  that  he  had  no  power  to  stipulate  anything. 

Ill 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  replied  with  more  politeness,  but 
also  with  more  frankness,  to  such  of  the  plenipotentiaries  as 
had  been  directed  to  his  head  quarters,  and  to  that  of  Blucher. 
He  did  not  dissemble  from  them,  that  in  his  opinion  the  first 
condition  of  any  armistice,  or  of  any  negociation,  was  the  re- 
cognition of  the  rights  of  Louis  XVIII.,  expelled  from  the 
throne  by  a  conquered  faction,  and  re-entering  with  full  rights 
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into  his  power  on  tlie  rains  ol  that  feusdon.  Neyertheless, 
alreadj  agreeing  in  eTerything  mth  M.  de  Talleyxand  and  vitk 
Foach6,  who  corresponded  ereiy  day  with  him,  and  who  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  from  the  King  the  diflmissal  of  M.  de 
Blacas,  and  the  appointment  of  a  imnistxy  more  nalimml 
and  more  in  the  interest  of  their  party,  the  Duke  readily 
acknowledged  to  the  plenipotentiaries  that  tho  King  had  eom- 
mitted  some  errors  in  1814,  that  he  had  not  aorroimded  him- 
self  with  statesmen  snffioioxtly  charaeterised  by  their  oonstictn* 
tional  spirit ;  he  assured  tiiem  also  tiiat  op  letazning  to  Paris 
this  prince  would  freely  give  all  tiie  pledges  compatible  vitii 
the  dignity  of  the  throne.  With  respect  to  the  iminoatioa  of 
the  partisans  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
lington  replied,  that  to  place  this  prince  upon  the  tiirone  would 
be  to  gi^e  liie  lie  to  eyery  principle  of  henditaiy  right  whieh 
regulated  all  the  monarchies  in  Europe ;  and  that  in  tibe  eyes 
oi  England  he  would  be  nothing  but  another  Napoleon  wiflxmt 
bis  glory,  and  an  usurper  possessed  of  luyal  blood. 

IV 

During  these  vain  attempts  at  ne^ciatLon,  the  Eiog  ad- 
vanced slowly  in  rear  of  the  armies  of  Wellington  andBlucher* 
Before  he  placed  his  foot  upon  tlie  Frendi  soil  he  had  at 
lengtih  separated  from  M.  de  Blacas,  that  demited  but  dreaded 
£EiTt)urite,  whose  unpopularity  would  here  excited  between 
France  and  the  King  an  ill-timed  antipathy.  It  was  with  dif« 
ficulty,  however,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  his  £ci^Mla» 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  Foucb6,  and  their  agents,  even  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself>  could  obtain  from  the  King  this  sacrifice 
to  necessity.  The  separation,  which  was  painful  to  the  King, 
was  smoothed  to  the  favourite  by  titles  and  largesses  to  the 
amount  of  seven  or  eight  millions  of  ficaiuai.  M.  de  Blacwft 
proved  himself  worthy  of  these  bene&ctions  of  his  master,  by 
laying  his  fortune,  the  gift  of  the  royal  hand,  at  the  foot  ot 
Charles  X.,  dethroned  and  poor  ^buing  his  last  eicile.  ham 
XVIII.  was  scarcely  delivered  from  the  dangerous  presence  of 
M.  de  Bkeas  in  his  ooundl  when  he  published  at  Caleaa* 
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once  more  around  him. 


**  From  the  poiod,"  said  the  King,  "*  when  the  msM, 
of  esterprises,  seconded  by  the  most  inoonceiraiUe  defaetioi< 
cooiatrained  us  for  awhile  to  quit  oar  kingdom,  we  have  apprised 
yea  of  the  daz^f^rB  whidi  threatened  you  if  you  did  not  hasten 
to  break  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  usurper. 

*'  We  have  felt  no  desire  to  unite  our  arms  or  those  of  our 
Caniily  w£th  the  instruments  chosen  by  Prorideaoo  to  punish 
the  troason.  But  now  that  the  powexful  efforts  of  our  allies 
have  scattered  the  satellites  of  the  tyrant,  we  hasten  io  retem 
to  our  kingdom,  to  re-establish  therein  the  constitution  that  we 
have  given  to  France,  to  repair,  by  all  the  means  that  are  in 
oar  power,  the  evils  caused  by  the  revolt,  and  by  the  war  which 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  it ;  to  recompense  the  good, 
and  to  execute  the  existing  laws  against  the  guil^ :  finally,  to 
recall  around  our  paternal  throne  the  vast  miijoziiy  of  the 
Fiench  people,  whose  fidelity,  courage,  and  devotion  have 
brought  such  sweet  consolation  to  our  heart 

'VGiven  at  Oatean-Oambresis,  the  S5th  June,  1815,  and 
the  twenty-first  year  of  onr  reign 

(Signed)        "  Louis." 

The  spirit  of  M.  de  Blacas  was  still  visible  in  this  impru- 
dent pxodamat!on,  drawn  up  by  the  King  and  by  his  chancellor 
M.  Dambray.  The  resentment  couched  in  the  words  might 
uige  the  Chambers,  the  anny,  and  the  numerous  oceomplioes 
of  the  20th  Mardi  into  despair,  by  the  prospect  of  punishment 
with  which  the  prince  impolitically  threatened  them.  Amaestj 
is  the  first  condition  of  reconciliations  between  a  king  and  his 
people.  A  conqueror  would  scarcely  have  lad  the  right  to 
speak  in  such  terms.  Louis  XVIII.  was  only  a  vanquished 
man  brought  bade  by  a  foreign  victory.  His  part  was,  there- 
fore, to  present  himself  as  the  intercessfn:  and  not  the  execu- 
tioner of  Europe.  This  ill-advised  proclamation  slackened 
the  movement  which  was  drawing  all  aiound  him.    . 
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V. 

The  King  airiyed  at  Cambraj,  the  gates  of  which  were 
opened  to  him  by 'the  people,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
garrison.  He  entered  it  by  the  triumphal  breach  which  the 
love  of  the  people,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  women  and  children 
had  made  for  him,  and  which  young  maidens  strewed  with 
flowers.  He  found  there  his  whole  ministry,  who  freed  him 
from  all  recollection  of  the  policy  of  M.  de  Blacas,  and  who 
induced  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  French  people, 
more  able  and  more  paternal  than  the  last 

"  The  gates  of  my  Idngdom,"  said  the  King,  «  fly  open 
before  me.  I  hasten  to  place  myself  a  second  time  between 
the'French  people  and  the  allied  armies,  in  the  hope  that  the 
feelings  of  consideration  of  which  I  may  be  the  object  will  tend 
to  the  preservation  of  my  subjects.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  I  have  wished  to  take  part  in  the  war.  I  have  not 
suffered  any  prince  of  my  family  to  appear  in  foreign  ranks, 
and  I  have  restrained  the  courage  of  those  of  my  servants  who 
had  been  able  to  range  themselves  around  me. 

"  Returned  to  my  native  country,  I  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
speaking  confidence  to  my  people.  When  I  re-appeared  amidst 
them  before,  I  found  men's  minds  heated  and  carried  away 
by  conflicting  passions.  My  views  encountered  difficulties  and 
obstacles  on  every  side.  My  government,  therefore,  was  liable 
to  commit  errors ;  perhaps  it  did  commit  them.  There  are 
times  when  the  purest  intentions  are  insufficient  to  direct,  and 
sometimes  they  even  mislead.  Experience  alone  can  teach;  it 
shall  not  be  tlurown  away ;  all  that  can  save  Frauce  is  my  Mnsh. 

"  My  subjects  have  learned,  by  cruel  experience,  that  the 
principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  sovereigns  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  social  order ;  the  only  one  upon  which,  amidst 
a  great  nation,  a  wise  and  rational  liberty  can  be  established. 
This  doctrine  has  just  been  proclaimed  as  that  of  all  Europe. 
I  had  previously  consecrated  it  by  my  charter,  and  I  will  add 
to  that  charter  every  f{uaiantee  which  can  secure  its  benefits 
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'*  The  unity  of  the  minbtry  is  the  strongest  that  I  can^ 
offer.  I  design  that  it  should  exist,  and  that  the  frank  and 
firm  march  of  my  council  should  guarantee  all  interests,  and 
calm  all  troubles. 

**.Some  persons  have  spoken  of  the  re-estabHshment  of 
tithes  and  feudal  rights.  This  fable,  invented  by  the  common 
enemy,  needs  no  refutation.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  the 
King  of  France  should  stoop  to  repel  calumnies  and  lies. 
The  success  of  the  treason  has  too  clearly  indicated  their 
source.  If  the  purchasers  of  national  property  have  felt  alarm, 
the  charter  should  suffice  to  re-assure  them.  Did  I  not,  myself, 
propose  to  the  Chambers,  and  cause  to  be  executed,  sales  of 
such  property  ?  This  proof  of  my  sincerity  is  incontrovertible. 
'*  In  these  latter  times  my  subjects  of  all  classes  have  given 
me  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  love  and  fidelity.  I  wish  them 
to  know  how  sensibly  I  feel  them,  and  that  it  is  from  among 
all  Frenchmen  I  shall  delight  to  choose  those  who  are  to 
approach  my  person  and  my  family. 

"  I  wish  to  exclude  from  my  presence  none  but  those  whose 
celebrity  is  matter  of  grief  to  France,  and  of  horror  to  Europe. 
In  the  plot  which  they  contrived  I  perceive  several  of  my  sub- 
jects to  have  been  misled,  and  some  guilty. 

•*  I  promise — I  who  never  promised  in  vain,  as  all  Europe 
can  witness — to  pardon  misled  Frenchmen  all  that  has  trans- 
pired from  the  day  I  quitted  Lille  amidst  so  many  tears,  up  to  the 
day  when  I  re-entered  Cambray  amidst  so  many  acclamations. 
"  But  the  blood  of  my  people  has  flowed  in  consequence  of 
a  treason  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  That 
treason  has  summoned  foreigners  into  the  heart  of  France. 
Every  day  reveals  to  me  a  fresh  disaster.  I  owe  it,  therefore, 
to  the  dignity  of  my  crown,  to  the  interest  of  my  people,  and 
to  the  repose  of  Europe,  to  exempt  from  pardon  the  authors 
and  instigators  of  this  horrible  plot.  They  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  by  the  two  Chambers  which 
I  propose  forthwith  to  assemble. 

« Frenchmen!  such  are  the  sentiments  which  he  brings 
among  you  whom  time  has  not  been  able  to  change,  nor 
calamities,  fatigues,  nor  ii^ustice  made  to  stoop. 
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'*  The  King,  wliose  £illierB  bave  raigiied  hr  ages  ofver  yours, 
retoms  to  devote  ths  lemainderof  his  dajttojoor  defence  «bd 

"  Given  at  Cambray  the  28th  day  of  the  montib  of  Joae» 
the  year  of  givce  1816,  and  of  our  reign  ihe  twenty^fiiat 

(Signed)       "Loots.*'  . 

VI 

This  manifesto  displayed  the  insinuating  spirit  of  M.  do 
Talleyrand,  the  royalist  magnanimity  of  M.  de  ChateaabriAiidv 
and  the  ms^jestic  style  of  the  King  himself.  Having  beea 
concerted  also  with  li'ouche,  whose  emissaries  suooeeded  each 
other  under  various  disguises  around  the  prince,  it  produced  an 
immense  impression  on  the  pujblic  mind  in  lnvour  of  the  King. 
His  promises  rendered  all  averse  to  resistance,  except  three  or 
four  great  culprits  of  the  20th  Mtoch,  for  whom  the  irritated 
nation  did  not  feel  disposed  to  sacrifioe  its  existence,  or  to 
postpone  its  pacification. 

The  nuuishals  and  generals  who  had  continued  faithful  to 
the  Elng*s  cause  during  the  second  reign  of  Napoleon,  hastened 
to  meet  him.  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and  Gouvion  St  Gyr  were 
already  at  Cambray.  The  remains  of  the  army  which  had 
fiallen  back  upon  Paris,  and  the  Chambers  within  the  walls  of 
the  capita],  were  alone  opposed  to  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  Fouche  still  pretending  to  negociate  with  the 
enemy,  in  reality  negociated  with  the  Chambers.  But  embar- 
rassed by  his  colleagues  in  the  government,  he  reckoned  on  the 
pressure  of  the  public  danger  to  assist  him  to  triumph  over 
the  obstacles  which  surrounded  him,  and  to  urge  that  royalist 
cry  which  was  still  restrained  by  a  dread  of  the  army  in  Paris. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  this  minister,  thrown  into  the  midst  of  so 
many  perils,  was  impatiently  wishing  to  have  done  with  the 
wrecks  of  Napoleon,  on  the  other  he  was  not  sorry  that  the 
prolongation  and  complication  of  these  difficulties,  increased 
even  by  the  nature  of  things  under  the  footsteps  of  Louis 
XVIII.  added  more  importance  and  more  value  to  the  services 
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he  wisbdd  to  render  in  him,  in  order  to  redeem  his  unpaidon* 
able  regidde  in  the  heart  of  the  King,  and  to  aecore  a  large 
portion  el  power,  after  bis  second  acoeesioa. 

VII 

He  sounded  liie  goremment  several  times  on  the  subject  of 
proclaimiDg  the  BourbcHis  Tliese  hints  beong  unlaTourably 
received  hj  the  minority  of  his  colleagiies,  and  above  ail,  by 
Oamot,  who  irished  to  ha^e  some  pledges  of  freedom  in  ex- 
change for  the  throne  restored  to  the  King,  Fouch^  was  com- 
pelled to  await  a  more  critieal  moment.  The  first  condition 
of  liberty  for  Paris  ^vfus  the  removal  of  the  anuy^  which  wui 
filled  wi^  tiie  creatures  of  Napoleon,  and  which,  by  fratemiaing 
^vith  the  Chambers,  the  f)§d6res,  and  the  faubooigs,  nught  bury 
Paris  beneath  its  own  ruins.  Fouche,  certain  of  the  firmness^ 
the  ^screlaon,  and  the  prudence  of  Marshal  Davoust,  caused 
Mm  to  be  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  protecting  army. 
Davoust  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  to  excite  the  suspkacm  of 
the  army,  and  too  patriotic  to  sacrifice  that  army  and  the  ca- 
pital to  a  paroxysm  of  rage  against  the  Bourbons,  and  to  a 
posthumous  devotion  to  Napoleon. 

He  established  his  head-quarters  at  La  Vilktte,  where 
GiDuchy,  with  all  the  chiefe,  and  att  the  oopa  of  the  army  of 
Hie  north,  collected  around  him ;  but  with  the  enemy  increasing 
in  front,  Paris  distracted  and  fluctuating  behind  them,  this 
was  a  situation  that  demanded  negodation  rather  than  a  battle. 
Fonch6  was  constantly  inranuating  this,  more  or  less  obscurely, 
to  the  mazshal,  who  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  it  himself  as 
well  as  the  generals  and  subordinate  officers.  The  most  diffi- 
cult to  convince  in  appearance,  evidently  sought  only  to  make 
the  best  conditions.  The  numerous  vicissitudes  of  their  mili- 
tary lives  had  made  them  ao  j^ble  to  events  that,  their 
honour  being  safe^  not  one  of  them  would  expose  himself  in« 
desperate  opposition  to  fortnne.  They  were  only  restrained 
by  that  silent  sense  <3i  shame  which,  in  imperioias,  but  grievous 
drcumstances,  prevents  everyone  from  taking  the  initiative 
and  responsilnlity  of  a  resolution  seisreily  desired  by  all.    The 
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head-quarters  of  the  marshal  were  besieged  by  semi-official 
counsellors,  secret  agents,  negociatois  avowed  or  disavowed  by 
the  King,  by  M.  de  TaUeyiand,  by  Fouch6,  who  mingled  in 
the  .conversations  of  the  generals,  and  used  every  effort  to 
incline  them  to  capitulation.     Amongst  these  was  M.   de 
YitroUes,  a  man  very  adroit  in  introducing  himself  everywhere, 
and  who  knew  how  far  he  might  venture  to  go  with  characters 
moved  by  self-interest ;   M.  Ouvrard  also,  one  of  the  most 
adventurous  seekers  of  fortune  under  the  Dilatory,  who  knew 
the  influence  of  public  afibirs  upon  money,  and  of  money  upon 
public  afiairs.    All  these  men,  some  through  interest,  oUiers 
through   opinion,  urged  the  generals    to   bend  to  circum- 
stances.   The  majority  of  good  citizens  spoke  the  same  Ian 
guage  to  the  army      What  end  could  it  answer  to  persist  in 
a  military  antipathy  against  the  Bourbons,  when  Napoleon  was 
vanquished,  dethroned,  and  a  fugitive,  already  perhaps  on  his 
way  to  the  new  world ;  and  when  the  capital  and  the  country 
had  nothing  more  to  give  than  their  ashes  to  feed  the  fanati 
cism  for  his  name  ? 

VIII. 

Camot  suspected  Fouch6  of  prbmptingthe  country,  through 
the  mouths  of  these  men,  with  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
thus  losing  the  concessions  which  he  still  hoped  to  draw  from 
the  monarchy.    Provoked  by  some  Bonaportist  representatives 
in  the  Assembly  who  wished  to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the 
King  into  Paris,  and  who,  in  an  undertone,  accused  Fouche  of 
treason,  Camot  at  length  broke  out  in  the  council  against  the 
manoeuvres  of  which  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  were  the 
focus,  and  against  the  intervention  of  M.  de  Vitrolles,  the  avowed 
agent  of  the  royalists,  the  insurrectionist  of  Toulouse,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  that  act,  but  was  now  free,  and  cor- 
rupting the  generals  with  impunity  when  he  ought  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes.     ''Yes,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  this  man  is  conspiring  for  Louis  XVIIL,  and  he  is,  perhaps, 
not  the  only  one,"  he  added,  casting  into  the  eyes  of  his  col- 
league one  of  those  glances  which  terminate  a  sentence.    *'  Do 
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jou  mean  to  say  that  I  conspire  with  him?'*  demanded  Fou6he» 
affecting  an  assurance  which  Camot*s  summons  had  for  a 
moment  disturhed.  "  If  so,  speak  out,  and  accuse  me  before 
the  GhajQiber !  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you,  but  I  shall 
defend  myself. "  Camot,  as  prompt  in  disavowing  his  sttspi«, 
don  as  he  had  been  bold  in  uttering  it,  said  that  he  did  not 
accuse  bis  colleague  of  a  guilty  complicity  with  this  royalist 
agent;  but  that  this  nuCn  corrupted  even  the  generalissimo 
himself,  and  he  was  very  desirous  of  sending  him  to  prison 
again.  *'  What !  **  exclaimed  Fouche,  derisively ;  *'  you  also 
suspect  even  Marshal  Davoust  himself!  Him,  at  least,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  arrest;  go  and  seize  him,  if  you  dare,  in  the 
midst  of  his  army !  '* 

Fouche  opposed  the  arrest  of  M.  de  VitroUes.  Caulain- 
court,  having  some  personal  connections  with  this  agent  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  declined  voting;  the  majority,  however,  decided 
on  the  arrest,  but  Fouche  having  apprised  his  agent,  the  latter, 
by  that  means,  escaped  a  few  days*  imprisonment.  Camot, 
careless  and  silent,  appeared  to  content  himself  with  this 
puerile  satisfiEiction  afforded  to  his  suspicions,  and  yielded  once 
more,  though  with  a  murmur,  under  the  ascendancy  of  Fouche 
and  the  progress  of  events. 

IX. 

A  small  number  of  excited  generals  alone,  of  all  the  army^ 
were  indignant  at  the  visible  appearance  of  the  negociations 
which  were  concocting  between  Davoust,  Grouchy,  and  the 
foreign  armies.  Generals  Dejean,  Freissinet,  and  some  of  the 
colonels  and  officers  of  the  army,  signed  an  address  to  the 
Chambers,  to  protest  against  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 
This  address,  communicated  to  Davoust,  and  sent  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Hepresentatives,  was  read  there  by  Dupont  (de  TEure). 
Generals  Pfijjol,  Freissinet,  d*£rlon,  Boguet,  Harlot, -Pelet, 
Christian,  Brunet,  Chasteau,  Yandamme,  and  Ambert  had 
signed  it  Davoust  himself,  not  to  break  with  his  generals, 
hod  consented  to  put  his  name  to  it.  "  The  Bourbons  offer 
no  guarantee  co  France ;  we  are  ready  to  die  against  them,'* 
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said  this  address,  \vfaich  was  a  sort  of  renewed  oath  of  tha 
SOthofMareh. 

It  received  some  Tain  applause  from  the  Bonaparlist  ot 
military  parties  of  the  Assembly ;  bat  it  dbanged  nothing  in 
the  necessities  of  the  moment,  before  which  words  were  no 
longer  availing.    The  mardb  of  erents  left  the  Chambers  he- 
.  hind  them.     Marshal  Davonst  Mmself  had  only  signed  this 
protest  that  he  might  not  lose  his  infinence  with  his  comrades. 
Gtouchy,  by  his  orders  and  those  of  Fonch^,  negooiated  £»r  an 
armistice ;  OTerybod j  negociated  but  nobody  wished  to  have  the 
appearance  of  doing  so     People  closed  their  eyes  to  the  pnr 
leying  that  was  going  on  between  tiie  two  armies  and  the  two 
causes.  Marshal  Ney,  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  Marshsi  Mortier 
being  cdnsolted  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  possibility  of 
prolonging  the  defence  of  Paris,  after  the  taking  o^  the  village 
of  AubervilHers  bj  the  troops  of  BIncher,  replied  that  a  otpt- 
tulation  wias  indispensably  tailed  for  by  the  laws  of  eivili^ 
warfore,  if  it  was  not  wkhed  to  give  up  &e  capital  to  the 
aanult  and  ravage  of  an  inesisflble  enemy.    The  C^iambMr 
oofDviiwed,  but  still  restrained  by  the  protests  of  some  gesieiris, 
less  sincere^  or  mors  desperate  in  their  cause,  awaited,  never- 
theless, the  result  of   another  negociation   opened   by  M. 
Bignon.    This  minister,  who  carried  the  illusions  of  diplomacy 
into  the  realities  of  war,  had  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  Blucher,  to  ask  them  for  an  armis- 
tice after  the  fulnre  of  Lafayette  and  of  Sebastiani.    These 
diplomatic    plenipotentiaries,    Andreossy,    Valence,    BoiBBy 
d*An^as,  Flaogergues,  and  Labesnardiere,  were  instructed  to 
propose,  as  an  insorpassable  limit  for  both  armies,  a  line  di»* 
tant  twenty  leagues  from  ^e  capital.   This  line  of  demarcation, 
arlatranly  traced  upon  the  map  bj  the  minister  in  his  cabinet, 
WM  only  defended  by  the  finger  of  the  diploma^.    Bhidter 
crossed  it  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  listen  to  plenipoten- 
tiaaries  who  had  nothing  but  words  to  oj^ose  to  ^^0,000  men, 
conquerors,  and  in  a  state  of  exasperati<m.    He  would  scaroely 
permit  them,  save  out  of  consideration  for  his  English  allies, 
to  pass  throQ^  his  advanced  posts,  and  a  portion  of  his  Ktmfj 
to  go  to  the  head  quartero  of  his  colleague  Wellington. 
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WeUington  leparted  to  his  goYemment  the  fdlowing  to- 
count  of  his  cxadereDoe  mth  them:  *'  I  have  reoeivML  the  ftr^ 
oommianoneis  seatfrom  Pans  to  ask  ma  for  a  miSfeoakak<d 
hostilities.  I  told  them  that  I  could  not  in  the  pseseiit  stole 
of  «£Euzs,  look  upon  any  attempt  to  negodate  nith  us  hat  as  a 
snue ;  and  that  to  suspend  my  operations  would  he  to  hetiaj 
our  allies.  The j  told  me  th^  had  eveiy  reesen  to  hdieve 
that  Napoleon  lud  definitiyely  quitted  Paiis,  and  that  in  ease 
he  should  peisist  in  remaining  at  Malmaison  there  were  many 
ways  of  getting  nd  of  Mm,  either  hy  sliding  him  to  England, 
or  oonfi^ng  him  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  £Bither-in-law. 
I  replied  that  I  had  no  power  to  decide  hetween  these  seTsaral 
parties ;  but  that,  if  he  was  sent  to  England,  I  did  not  doubt 
that  the  Prince  Begent  would  consider  it  his  dnil^  to  place  him 
at  tibe  disposal  of  his  allies. 

**  They  then  told  me  they  thought  he,  was  already  at  Booke- 
fcrt,  ox  emheiked  £»r  Ammdca,  and  asked  if^  in  ease  this 
departure  should  he  aceomphshed,  I  would  oonsent  to  suspend 
my  march  upon  Paris.  I  replied  that,  independent  of  the 
pxesence  of  Ni^poleon,  these  were  the  adherents  of  his  oanae 
who  had  declared  war  against  the  allies,  and  that  hefone  I 
coold  suspend  a  single  opoBBtion  prudence  required  that  I 
AoaLd  first  see  establiidied  in  Fiance  the  outline  at  least  of  a 
government,  which  diould  give  some  pledges  of  security  for 
the  peaee  of  Europe.  Th^  requested  me  to  indicate  to  them 
the  wiahes^of  the  allies  on  this  suhiect,  to  which  I  replied  that 
I  had  no  title  whatefer  to  speak  on  this  matter,  either  in  the 
name  of  Engiaad  or  of  the  allies ;  hut  that  m^  private  and 
pexsooal  opinion  was,  that  there  would  be  no  security  for 
Eoope,  or  for  Enmee,  but  in  the  restoration  of  the  £ing; 
tiiat  any  other  system  would  ineritably  giro  birth  to  fresh 
oBiiseB  of  war;  that  there  was  eren  more  true  dignity  for  the 
Frendi  in  recaUing  without  conditions  their  fugitive  King, 
than  to  impose  dogs  vgaa  hun  which  would  retard  the  peaces 
and  emhamas  his  eonstitutional  intentions.    Th^  all  pvo* 
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fessed  before  me  their  individual  convictions  that  the  recall  of 
the  King  could  alone  obviate  the  present  calamitous  circum 
stances.  They  assured  me  that  the  re-establishment  of  Louis 
XVIII.  ivas  at  bottom  the  wish  of  the  provisional  government 
itself;  and  that  this  government  and  the  Chambers  had  onlj' 
proclaimed  for  the  moment  Napoleon  II.  to  lull  and  conciliate- 
the  soldiers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Paris  in  such  great  num- 
bers after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  because  a  sedition  amongst 
them,  causing  a  civil  war,  was  apprehended.  They  also  asked 
me  whether  a  regency  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  Napoleon  II.  was  likely  to  satisfy  tho 
allies.  I  energetically  replied  I  did  not  think  it  would. 
Finally,  they  asked  me  what  would  be  the  case  if  any  other 
prince  of  a  royal  house  were  called  to  the  throne  of  France  ? 
I  declined  discussing  these  hypotheses,  and  referred  them  to 
what  I  had  already  said  on  the  subject. 

*'They  further  followed  me  to  my  head-quarters  at  Louvres, 
where  they  renewed  their  questions  as  to  offering  the  throne 
to  any  other  prince  than  their  King.  I  replied  more  catego- 
rically, that  I  saw  no  pledge  of  peace  for  France,  or  for  the 
security  of  Europe,  but  in  Louis  XYIII.  The  commissioners 
replied  that  they  perfectly  understood  me ;  and  some  of  them 
added,  in  allusion  to  the  opinion  I  had  expressed,  '  You  are 
perfectly  right.' 

<*  Finally,  on  the  third  day,  having  acquainted  me  with  the 
departure  of  Napoleon  for  the  United  States,  and  interrogated 
*ne  on  what  should  be  done  as  a  preliminary  to  peace,  I  in- 
formed them  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  an  armistice  being 
removed,  the  most  fitting  step  to  be  taken,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  to  withdraw  the  French  army  behind  the  Loire,  and 
to  confide  Paris  to  the  National  Guard.  I  added,  that  if  they 
agreed  to  these  terms,  I  would  intercede  with  my  colleague 
Blufcher,  to  induce  him  to  suspend  his  march  and  further  hoB-. 
tilities.  They  made  objections  to  the  retreat  of  the  army 
behind  the  Loire,  although  they  had  told  me  two  etenin^^ 
before  that  the  presence  of  the  army  at  Pans  had  been  the 
only  motive  which  had  induced  the  government  and  the  Cham* 
bers  to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.    I  replied  that,  as  long  as  a 
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single  soldier  remained  in  Paris  I  would  not  suspend  my  ope- 
rations; and,  in  fact,  if  they  consented  to  restore  Louis  XYIII. 
to  his  throne,  this  prince,  surrounded  in  Paris  by  the  army 
and  the  Chambers,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon's  crea- 
tures, and  the  instrument  of  their  designs." 

XI 

M.  Bignon's  plenipotentiaries  re-entered  Paris  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Blucher  had  turned  the  capital  and  crossed  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  city,  but  weakly  fortified  on  both 
banks,  had  nothing  to  defend  it  but  the  wrecks  of  Waterloo ; 
reduced  by  desertion  and  discouragement  to  about  20,000  men 
of  all  arms,  the  army  of  Grouchy  reduced  to  30,000  combat- 
ants, some  depdts  of  troops  which  had  not  yet  been  in  the 
field,  some  handfuls  of  volunteers  and  feder^s,  fit  only  to  fight 
behind  entrenchments,  many  pieces  of  cannon,  and  but  few 
artillery  men,  generals  at  variance  in  interests  and  opinions, 
and  distrusting  one  another,  marshals,  some  of  whom  were 
hastening  to  join  the  King,  and  others  wishing  in  their  hearts 
to  treat,  while  affecting,  however,  an  inclination  still  to 
fight,  to  satisfy  their  soldiers ;  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
loudly  confessing  in  their  conversation,  and  in  their  reports  to 
the  Chambers,  that  the  struggle,  henceforth  without  object  by 
the  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  would  only  result  in  the 
conflagration  of  Paris,  the  massacre  of  the  last  remain- 
ing battalions,  the  fruitless  and  hopeless  sacrifice  of  the 
capital  and  of  the  country,  to  a  shadow  of  empire  that  was 
flying  fast,  and  of  which  victory  even  could  not  recover 
possession. 

The  historians  of  the  20th  of  March,  who  have  since  enu 
merated  with  great  complacency  the  imposing  forces  rallied 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  estimating  them  at  110,000  men,  have 
taken  figures  for  men  in  the  militaiy  statements  which,  they 
hare  consulted.  The  army  no  longer  existed,  save  in  a  nucleus 
of  50,000  or  60,000  combatants  around  Paris,  to  protect  the 
government  and  the  Chambers  in  the  city,  to  defend,  the  walls, 
and  hold  possession  of  the  country  against  800,000  men, 

3  s 
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cJready  coirering  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  ttnd  agaiiist  460|000 
more  daily  arriTing  from  the  Alps  and  the  Bhioe,  timnigb 
Ohampagne  and  Burgundy. 

The  south  was  rising  everywhere  in  insorreotion  for  the 
Bourbons,  who  were  idolised  by  the  popnlstiDn  in  those  '^no* 
vinces.  The  west  was  flying  to  arms,  and  organising  itself 
under  royalist  chiefs,  to  combat  at  the  same  time  the  troops  of 
Bonaparte,  and  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  their 
.country.  The  north  was  opening  all  its  fortified  places  to  the 
King  himself,  and  Paris  awaited  him  with  impatience.  What, 
therefore,  could  some  thousands  of  men,  eren  if  they  were 
conquerors,  do  against  three-fourths  of  all  Fzaoice,  and  against 
the  whole  of  Europe  under  the  walls  of  Paris? — Ezaspeiate 
the  final  tictors,  and  pour  to  the  shade  of  Napoleon  one  more 
libation  of  blood.  Such  historians  write  to  console  a  par^,  not 
to  bear  witness  to  facts.  For  the  interest  of  the  eountiy  the 
army  was  bound  to  preserve  itself  for  France  and  lor  the  King, 
by  sheltering  itself  behind  the  Loire,  and  by  ceasing  to  deny 
peace  to  the  nation  and  the  throne  to  Louis  XVIII.  The 
most  heroic  warriors,  the  most  experienced,  and  the  most 
compromised  in  the  events  of  that  epoch,  Soult,  Davoust, 
Grouchy,  Oudinot,  Massena,  and  Ney  himself,  were  unani 
mously  of  this  opinion.  By  what  right  do  those  party  writers 
accuse  such  masters  in  the  art  of  war  of  inezperirace,  and 
such  brave  men  of  cowardice?  In  their  fanaticism  for  the 
Bmperor  they  even  sacrifice  his  most  intrepid  generals 

xii 

Davoust  was  resolved  on  treating;  but,  desirous  of- honour- 
ing tl^e  negociation  by  a  feat  of  arms,  to  keep  the  Prussians 
in  oheok  a  few  days  longer,  availed  himself  of  a  temerity 
of  Blusher,  who  had  ventured  one  of  his  corps  of  cavalry  as  fiur 
as  Versailles,  by  crossing  the  Seine  at  St.  O^ermaia*.  He  ac- 
ceanlingly  ordered  General  Ezcelmans,  who  longed  for  eo^its, 
even  after  the  annihilation  of  his  h<^pes,  to  attack  with  1,500 
cavalry  the  corps  of  Blucher  at  YeiMdlles,  and  drive  it  back 
npon  theAsinSi  and  into  that  rmx     This  little  e^^t  dwept 
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the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  a  few  days  longer,  giving  more 
time  for  the  negociations,  and  teaching  some  respect  to  the 
enemy.      Excelmans    was     a    man    admirably    chosen    for 
its  execution.     He  was   the  Murat  of  the   army  of  Paris. 
"Brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  King  of  Naples^  his  friend 
Excelmans  had  his  rapidity  and  his  chiraliy  in  heart  and 
hand.     DaToust  had  promised  to  support  him  with  two  corps 
of  infantry,  which  he  ordered  to  reeross  the  Seine  for  this 
expedition.     Excelmans  having  divided  his  cavalry  into  two 
columns,  advanced  upon  Versailles  at  the  head  of  the  first. 
The  eeoond,  commanded  by  General  Vichery,  diverged  upon 
Roquenconrt,  in  order  to  take  the  Prussians  in  fiank  when 
ExoelmanB  should  have  attacked  them  in  front.  The  Prussians, 
who  had  already  quitted  Versailles,  to  spread  themselves  over 
the  plains  of  Paris  on  the  left  of  the  Seine,  were  encountered 
by  the  column  of  Excelmans  in  the  hollow  roads  of  the  forest 
of  Verrieres.     The  attack  of  the  general  was  terrible ;  his* re- 
giments, animated  by  a  chief  who  fought  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  squadrons,  sabred  the  Prussiaas  into  the- very  streets  of 
Versailles,  and  throwing  them  back  upon  Boquencourt,  where 
the  column  of  Vichery  awaited  them,  destroyed  them  to  the 
very  last  man.     Being  then  free  in  his  movements,  and  think- 
ing he  formed  the  advance-guard  of  the  two  corps  of  infantry 
promised  by  Davoust,  Excelmans,  with  his  two  t»)lumns,  re- 
united and  victorious,  galloped  towards  St.  Germain  to  push 
the  remainder  of  Blucher's  corps  into  the  Seine.     But  at 
Marly  he  came  alone  into  collision  with  Blucher's  masses  of 
infantry,  which  occupied  the  surrounding  hills.    The  corps- 
of  infantry  which  had  been  pushed  forward  in  the  morning  by 
Davoust  had  been  countermanded.     Fouch6,  being  informed 
of  these  hostile  operations  against  the  armies  with  which  he 
was  in  negociation,  had  energetically  blamed  this  rashness,  which 
was  useless  for  defence  and  fatal  to  peace.    Davoust,  being^ 
convinced,  had  yielded.      The  heroism  of  Excelmans  only 
adorned  with  closing  bloodshed,  and  a  final  lustre,  the  un- 
avoidable capitulation 
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XIII. 

Carnot,  the  most  military  member  of  the  government,  made 
an  inspection  himself  of  the  fortifications  and,  the  troops.  He 
declared  before  the  council  of  war,  assembled  and  united  with 
the  government  council,  that  it  was  certainly  possible  to  sweep 
for  a  moment  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  Prussians,  who 
were  beginning  to  overspread  it ;  but  that  this  success  would 
be  momentary,  and  that  when  joined  by  the  English  army  they 
would  soon  recross  the  river  in  irresistible  force  and  numbers. 
The  inferences  drawn  from  his  report  were  discouraging, 
though  bitter  against  the  military  chie&.  Fouche,  being  inter 
rogatod  by  Dupont  de  FEure  on  the  state  of  the  negociations, 
declared  that  the  allies  were  for  imposing  Louis  XVIII.  on 
them,  and  that  Europe  was  determined  to  have  the  Bourbons 
at  all  hazards ;  that  to  refuse  them  would  be  to  authorise  the 
iron  yoke  which  these  princes,  supported  by  Europe  against 
the  powerless  army,  wished  to  impose  upon  the  country ;  that 
to  receive  them,  under  national  and  constitutional  conditions, 
would  be  to  save  at  once  the  capital,  the  nation,  and  their  free- 
dom ;  that  stipulations  would  be  made  with  them  for  the  army, 
for  the  Chambers,  and  for  the  men  compromised  in  the  20th 
of  March,  who  would  thus  be  shielded  by  an  amnesty  in  a 
capitulation.  These  words,  supported  by  Massena  and  by  Soult, 
who  unanimously  affirmed  that  the  defence  of  Paris  was 
beyond  all  human  power,  gave  a  motive  to  the  conviction  of 
the  ministers,  the  representatives,  and  the  nulitaiy  men  pre- 
sent at  this  deliberation. 

One  alone.  Marshal  Lefevre,  an  old  soldier,  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  defending,  at  least  for  a  few 
days  longer,  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Fouche,  pretending  to 
yield  to  the  marshal's  scruples  of  honour,  ordered  a  council  of 
war  to  assemble  at  La  Yillette,  in  the  quarters  of  the 
generalissimo,  to  decide  finally  on  the  defensive  situation  of 
Paris. 
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XIV. 

This  council  of  war,  composed  of  all  the  marshals  pre- 
sent at  Paris,  assembled  in  the  night  at  the  head-quarters  of 
La  Yillette.  Soult  maintained  that  the  political  situation  of 
the  country  was  paramount  to  the  military  question ;  that  to 
prolong  the  defence  of  Paris  for  a  few  days  more  or  less  would 
only  be  time  given  to  a  more  extensive  irruption  of  the  foreign 
armies  upon  the  soil  of  France,  and  around  the  capital.  He 
recognised  frankly  and  resolutely  the  necessity  of  rallying 
around  Louis  XVIII.,  if  it  were  not  wished  that  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  should  occasion  the  ruin  and  dismemberment  of  the 
country.  Davoust,  Grouchy,  and  even  Vandamme,  supported 
with  a  sorrowful  but  stem  conviction  the  prudent  and  politic 
opinions  of  Marshal  Soult.  "  Sound  sense,"  they  all  exclaimed 
in  turn,  '*  prompts  us,  and  prompts  all  France,  that  there  is  no 
safety  but  in  the  King,  whose  wisdom  and  moderation  con- 
stitute the  best  treaty."  Some  young  generals,  amongst  those 
who  earnestly  longed  for  Napoleon  11. ,  in  their  fanaticism  for  his 
father,  and  not  to  belie  their  recent  enthusiasm,  opposed  some 
vague  objections.  Military  men  in  France  are  heroic  soldiers 
in  causes  still  on  foot — rarely  martyrs  to  those  that  are  fallen. 
The  council  replied,  that  there  was  no  hope  in  a  battle,  and 
no  guarantee  for  Paris  in  case  of  a  prolonged  defence  under 
its  walls. 

Fouche,  Camot,  Grenier,  Caulaincourt,  and  Quinette, 
armed  with  this  deliberation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  which 
covered  their  responsibility  to  the  Chamber,  authorised  Davoust 
the  same  night  to  conclude  a  capitulation.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  orators  of  the  Napoleon  party  in  the  Chamber  murmured 
some  imprecations  against  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  some 
insinuations  of  treason  against  Fouch^ ;  the  latter,  shielded  by 
the  revolutionary  and  military  authority  of  Camot  and  the 
marshals,  braved  their  murmurs. 

Davoust  sent  a  flag  of  tmce  to  the  army  of  Blucher,  who 
replied  with  the  brutality  of  a  barbarian,  that  he  would  listen 
to  no  proposal  of  peace  until  the  army  had  laid  down  its  arms. 
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He  insulted  Davoust  in  his  replies,  by  gross  and  calumnious 
insinuations  respecting  depredations  unjustly  attributed  to 
this  officer  at  Hamburg,  while  executing  the  orders  of  Napo- 
leon^ ,agsinat  the  navy  and  eommeroe  of  th^  Hflnaeftlia  Towns. 

XV 

Fouche,  who. corresponded  with  the  English  general  .by  the 
interfention  of  his  oonfidaot.  Colonel  Macirone,  an  Italian, 
formerly  aide-de-camp  of  Murat,  requested  Wellington  to  inters 
cede  with.  Blucher  and  incline  him  to  negociate.  WellingtMi 
wrote  to  the  Prossian  general  that  it  would  be  rash  in  them 
alona  to  invest  Pans  on  all  sides ;  and  that  an  armistice  waa 
their  best  military  measure,  to  glye  time  to  the  Bossian  and 
Austrian  armiea  to  come  up. to  their  assistance.  Blucher, 
influenced  by  his  colleague,  and  by  another  negociator  of 
Fouch^,  General  Tromelin,  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms, 
on  condition  that  the  French  army  should  retire  to  a  distance, 
of  forty  leagues  from  Paris.  Wellington  crossed  oyer  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine^  at  Argenteuil,  to  strengthen  Blucher 
during. these  negociations.  The  chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  Napo- 
leon's palace  of  repose  after  hia  triumphs,  was  appointed  by 
the  two.  generals  for  the  place  of  conference.  M.  Bignon, 
minister  of  foreign  afi^rs,  M.  Bondy,  prefect  of  Paris,  and 
General  Guilleminot,  major-general  of  the  army  under  Davoust, 
met  Wellington  and  Blucher  there,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  erep 
ing  of  the  Srd  July. 

This  was  precisely  the  hour  when  Napoleon  had  at  length 
quitted  Malmaison,  and  stept  unknown  into  a  common  carriage, 
to  proceed  to  the  shore  of  the  ocean.  The  evacuation  of 
Paris  by  the  French  army,  and  its  retreat  behind  the  Loire, 
constituted  the  first  article  of  the  convention.  The  second 
'  stipulated  that  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  should  pro- 
tect the  actual  authorities  in  Paris,  as  long  as  they  should  exist. 
The  artillery  and  ammunition  were  delivered  to  the  allies* 

It  was  in  fact  a  real  capitulation,  vainly  adorned,  to  sas^e 
tho  national  honour,  with  the  title  of  a  convention ;  but  evaiy 
thing  had  unfortunately  been  sacrificed  at  Waterloo, 
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Pftiis*  in  a  state  of  oonstonmtion,  presented  in  its  bodie- 
varis  ttffed  its  squares  the  same  spectacle  as  io  1 8 14 :  a  migmtpiy 
maM  of  farmers,  driven  from  their  villages  by  the  advance 
of  tiM"  foreign  armies,  encamped  with  their  wives,  their  old 
meoi  their  children,  their  flocks,  and  their  carts  laden  with 
their  fumitore,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  promenades  of  the 
capital.  .  Fouch^,  master  of  all  the  springs  of  the  police,  em 
-ployed  them  in  spreading  panic  and  mutual  distrust  in  the 
public  mind,  to  disconcert  any  idea  of  militaiy  sedition  in  the 
army,  or  of  posthumous  eneigy  in  the  ChamberGr.  He  govemed 
the  crisis  in  the  street,  as  he  bad  govemed  it  in  the  council  of 
the  Emperor,  and  in  the  council  of  government.    The  con 
vention,   thus  adroitly  prepared  for,   in   the  minds  of  the 
humldsd  people^  was  promulgated  without  provoking  a  mur 
muv:  it  was  reioeived  with  an  official  resignation,  and  with  a 
secset  satisfaction  by  the  Chamber     The  old  minister  of  die 
rej^iblic,   Garat,  aseo^ded  the  tribune,  and  loudly  acknow- 
ledged that  honour  was  satisfied.    He  demanded  solely  that 
they,  should  avail  themselves  of  this  interregnum  to  proolakn^ 
in  imitation  of  the  English,  a  fundamental  theory   of  the 
ri§^t»  of  nmn,  tp  be  for  ever  acknowledged  by  the  govern^ 
nemts  which  France  should  accept.    This  was  opposed  by 
Manuel,  who  demanded  that  the  Chamber  should  resume  the 
discussion  of  a  constitution  comprising  one  hundred  artides,  of 
whieh  he  was  reporter^     It  was,  perhaps,  to  serve,  and  certainly 
to  gfatify  Fouch^,  thus  to  open  a  long  and  useless  deliberation  on 
principles  in  .an.  assembly  which  h^.the  enemy  at  their  gates, 
and:whose  energy  it  was  necessary  to  moderate  and  prevent 
from  exploding   G  eneral  Soligaac  demanded  that  thanks  should 
be  vseted  to  the  army.    This  vote  was  carried,  and  commuiu.' 
cated.i4  an.  address  to  the  troops. 

X¥IJ. 

Meanwhile  the  convention  was  in  course  of  execution, 
without  impediment,  ejmce  the  evening  before,  and  St.  Denis, 
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occupied  by  the  allies,  had  displayed  the  white  flag  A  pass- 
ing commotion  agitated  the  faubourgs  and  the  last  battalions 
of  the  army,  at  the  moment  when  the  Prussians  arrived  to 
occupy  the  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  abandoned  by 
the  troops  of  the  line.  Some  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  and  some  disbanded  soldiers,  uttering  a  cry  to  arms, 
mingled  with  imprecations  against  the  traitors,  fired  their 
muskets  in  the  air,  upon  the  ramparts,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the 
foreigners,  and  to  arouse  the  patriotism  of  the  city;  then 
spread  themselves  in  threatening  groups  towards  the  Tuileries, 
where  Fouch6  was  sitting.  Massena  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  National  Guard,  which  he  had  called  out  to  protect  the 
governmeni)  and  preserve  order.  The  tumult  subsided  before 
the  old  warrior  and  the  bayonets  of  the  citizens  armed  to  pro- 
tect their  city. 

Outside  the  walls  some  battalions,  desperate  for  a  struggle, 
received  with  threatening  vociferations  the  order  to  quit  the 
capital.  They  shouted  "  Treason,"  and  swore  to  the  people  who 
were  retaining  them,  to  defend  Paris  in  spite  of  their  chiefs. 
Some  of  them  broke  their  arms  ^d  refused  to  march  towards 
the  Loire ;  while  in  the  camp  they  talked  of  deposing  from  his 
command  the  stem  Davoust,  and  of  proclaiming  Yandamme 
general  and  tribune  of  the  troops.  The  Bonapartist  generals 
secretly  fomented  these  revolts  amongst  the  soldiers.  Yan- 
damme, a  popular,  but  disciplined  soldier,  near  to  the  legitimate 
attainment  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  army,  refused  to 
ascend  to  them  by  means  of  sedition.  He  had  himself  voted 
in  the  council  of  defence,  for  an  unavoidable  retreat  and  for 
the  Bourbons,  now  the  only  guarantees  of  independence  and 
peace.  General  Drouot,  who  had  commanded  the  Imperial 
Guard  at  Waterloo,  presented  himself  to  the  troops,  and  con 
vinced  them  by  his  counsel  and  his  example.  The  army  then 
contented  itself  with  demanding  its  pay,  after  the  example  of 
the  Eoman  cohorts  of  the  Lower  Empire,  as  if  it  wished  to 
force  a  sale  of  its  obedience  upon  that  country,  already  over- 
whelmed by  its  war,  and  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  by  its 
defeat.  The  government,  trembling  at  these  demands,  emptied 
the  public  coffers  to  satisfy  them,  and  even  borrowed  from  the 
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principal  bankers  of  Paris  the  large  sums  necessary  to  appease 
the  chiefs  and  soldiers.  M.  Lafitte,  a  popular  and  liberal 
banker,  signalised  himself  by  the  generous  co-operation  which 
he  offered  on  that  day  to  the  govemmeut.  He  lent  it  his  gold 
and  his  credit,  to  preserve  the  city  from  the  extremities  to  which 
the  sedition  of  the  army  might  expose  the  citizens.  Amidst 
the  sad  necessities  which  the  return  of  Napoleon  had  imposed 
upon  France,  M.  Lafitte,  and  all  the  new  men  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  citizens,  thought  there  was  more  patriotism  in 
a  peace  made  honourable  by  liberal  conditions  with  the  Bour- 
bons, than  in  the  prolonged  disasters  of  the  country,  through 
the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon. 

Such  was  at  this  moment  the  feeling  of  all  France,  as 
proved  by  its  attitude  for  the  last  three  months.  Dismayed 
but  immovable,  it  saw  Napoleon  Ml,  as  it  had  seen  him  return 
from  the  Isle  of  Elba.  For  a  long  time  past,  the  nation  had 
a  cause  distinct  from  the  army  This  separation  of  the  army 
and  the  people,  which,  dated  from  the  18th  Brumaire,  alone 
explains  what  the  historians  of  the  military  party  have  since 
attributed  to  the  treason  of  the  marshals,  and  the  moral  debase- 
ment of  the  nation.  This  is  false  :  nothing  can  be  explained 
by  supposing  cowardice  in  a  people  who  had  conquered  the 
world,  and  who  yet  allowed  themselves  to  be  twice  conquered 
without  rising  at  the  destruction  of  its  armies  and  the  invasion 
of  its  capital.  The  nation,  humbled  and  afflicted,  protested 
by  its  apathy  against  a  cause  which  was  decided  on  its  own 
soil,  but  which  was  no  longer  its  own,  since  the  military  sedi- 
tion of  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  the  imperial  sedition  of  the 
20th  March,  had  made  it  the  cause  of  a  man  and  of  a  party. 
The  city  and  the  camp  constituted  two  countries 

XVIII. 

The  troops  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  had  entered  Paris, 
and  the  Ghajnber  of  Eepresentatives  affected  to  be  still  de- 
liberating on  the  constitution — a  puerile  imitation  of  the 
Boman  senators  awaiting  the  Gauls  on  their  curule  chairs. 
When  those  senators  offered  their  necks  to  the  soldiers  of 
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Bfounuiy  it.  was  afiar  thflj  had  fought  to  the  gates  of  Boma's 
laat.aftronghold*  The  Chamher  of  Repreaentatiyaa  had  nei* 
tbevtfinigbt.  iwxr.  furniahed  arms  to  the  comhatanta,  Thof 
had  aat;aiid  debated,  undecided  between  tynony  and  libaet^* 
UQtil..theimonient  when  fate  had  pronounced  against  tha.nan. 
whom,  they  had  urither  dared  to  OTertom  nor  tosuppori.  Thegr 
wem  nmther.the  Chsmber  of  the  country,  nor  the  Cbamber 
of  Napoleon;. .a  cocifased  and  discordant  mixture  of  all  tlw 
half  partiesi.  they  were  nominated  only  by  a  small  numberof 
eleotors  to  observe  passing  events  rather,  than  to  govern  them» 
Thef  had  neither,  the. nation  nor  the  army  at  their  back;  and 
the  part  they  were  playing  was  puerile  in  face  of  the  fwingn 
oonquerom.  They  had  made  no  appearance  in  the  negoeia- 
tiona  at  St  Cloud,  which  were  altogether  military.  The  puUic 
opinionof  France  had  withdrawn  from  them.  Fouche,  who  had 
made  use  of  them  for  some  days  to  keep  down  the  dictatorial 
longings  of  the  Emperor,  was  now  embarrassed  by  them.  He 
felt  that,  a£ker  having  dismissed  the  Empire,  it  was  now  neces- 
saiy  promptly  to  dismiss  be&re  the  new  masters,  tbki  idle 
phantom,  of  a  representation. 

XIX 

The  Chamber  discussed  for  some  hours,  and  voted  wiAh 
enthttsiasm  a  dedacation  of  rights,  and  a  declaration  of  prinoi 
pies,  which  the  smoke  of  Blucher's  cannon  was  to  obliterate 
an  hour  after.  They  arose  in  a  body  before  an  enemy  absent 
and  inattentive,  as  if  to  bid  defiance  to  vacancy,  and  swore 
they  were  ready  to  die  for  independence  while  only  a  few  paees 
from  the  English  and  Prussians  encamped  in  their  public 
promenades,  and  within  hearing  of  their  own  soldiers  giving 
up  their  walls  to  the  enemy.  Bluoher  and  Wellington  were 
only  delaying  their  entrance  until  a  more  imposing  force  should 
join  them,  that  they  might  by  their  numbers  more  decidedly 
strike  the  inmgination  of  Paris. 

On  the  eve  of  their  entrance  Fouche,  by  the  authority  of 
his  colleagues,  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  Wellington 
at  Neuilly.    He  described  in  the  most  sombre  colours  to  the. 
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En^h  ooommtder-iii^diief  the  flitualion  of  Batii  JOid  at 
Franoet  he  in1mitio9n]]j  eng^psrated.  the  atxenglih  of  tiie.Ha" 
poleon  and  Hepublictta  parties,  and  he.  iindecrated  thatjof  thai 
EoyaliBts:  he  depicted  the  natioii  as  a  smonldering  Tolcaao«. 
ready  to  explode  under  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  even 
under  the  armies  of  "Exaape ;  and  to  engol^^  all»  if  a  popa- 
lax  hand,  es^edeneed  in  revoiutions,  did  not  know  at  cnae 
how  to  restrain  it,  or  to  dissipate  its  fuij  at  the  cxiticaL 
moment.  He  thus  sufficientiy  indicated  himself  to  the  Dnka 
of  Wellington  as  the  man  of  ^e  emergency,  and  as  the  genins 
of  the  compromise  between  the  rerohittonaij  spdni  and.  a 
second  Eestoration. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  alreadj  fascinated  bj  the  agents, 
of  Fouch^,  and  £EiYOurablj  impressed  towacds  him  bj  LL.de 
Talleyrand  himself,  who  loudly  pretended  to  declare  the  neces 
sity  for  haying  Fouch6,  was  more  convinced  than  ever  by  this 
conversation,  that  the  King  ought  to  confide,  in  every  res 
peot^  as  well  for  his  re-entrsnee  into  Pajds  as  for  his  g^vecn 
ment  after,  in  the  sovereign  ability  of  a  man  who  had  mana^od 
the  most  complicated  events  widi  so  great  a  supetioxitjof 
intrigue  and  audacity  He  saw  in  this  man  the  sobduer  of  the 
revolution,  prepared  for  the  part  by  the  revolutiim  itself 
Fouch^,  del^fhted  with  the  impression  which  he  had  {arochieed 
upon  the  most  influentiai  man  of  the  coalition,  and  thnoaigh 
him  upon  the  British  cabinet  (the  real  patron  of  Louis  XVIIL 
in  this  war),  begged  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  obtain  fximi 
the  King,  who  had  already  arrived  at  the  chateau  of  Amoaville* 
under  the  walls  of  St.  Denis,  the  most  liberal  deolarations  of 
amnesty  and  pacification.  He  showed  him  the  danger  of 
leaving  Paris  any  longer  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  opinion,  of  popular  or  military  commotions,  and  of 
discussions  of  the  Assembly;  and  coigured  him  to  cat  shcfft 
all  these  uncertainties,  by  boldly  entering  Paria  the  jCoUowing 
day.    Wellington  promised  he  would  do  so. 

On  leaving  Neuilly,  Fouche  felt  himself  minister  •oS.  the 
King,  and  arbiter  of  the  Bestoration.  A. confidential  measaga 
^m  Talleyrand  informed  him  that  the  King  had  eonsented  to 
receive  him  piivately  thse  next  day  (the  6th  July),  ait.tbe 
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chateau  of  Amouville»  the  head-quarters  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
his  family.  Fouche,  to  keep  himself  always  on  good  terms 
with  both  parties,  obtained  tiie  authority  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Government  to  attend  this  interview  in  his  quality  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Provisional  Government,  under  the  pretext  of 
convincing  the  King  of  the  necessity  of  national  institutions, 
and  to  exact  from  him  the  most  satisfactory  guarantees  for 
persons  and  principles.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  men 
already  convinced  by  necessity,  and  who  were  interested  in 
having  a  negociator  so  personally  compromised,  between  them- 
selves and  the  prince  who  was  soon  to  be  their  master.  Gar- 
net, had  himself  seen  the  King  in  1814,  and  Gaulaincourt 
had  solicited  permission  to  appear  at  his  court.  Fouche  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Amouville  on  the  0th  July 

XX. 

Everything  was  already  pre-disposed  in  the  mind  of  the 
King,  in  his  council,  and  in  his  court,  to  prepare  for  Fouch6  the 
reception  which  a  grateful  prmce  owed  to  a  man  who  restores  to 
him  his  people*  and  smooths  the  way  for  his  return  to  the 
throne.  The  Eoyalists,  who  had  remained  in  Paris  during  the 
hundred  days  of  Bonaparte's  domination,  had  been  crowding 
the  road  to  Amouville  for  the  last  two  nights.  Impatient  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  King,  and  to  hasten  back  the  reign 
which  they  had  thought  lost  for  ever,  they  had  kctpt  down  all 
the  antipathies  of  their  birth,  of  their  opinions,  and  even  of 
their  exile,  against  the  pro-consul  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the 
regicide  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  conspirator  of  the  20th  of 
March.  Parties  who  pardon  nothing  to  those  who  have  served 
them,  pardon  everything  to  those  who  are  going  to  serve  them. 
Usefulness,  in  their  opinion,  is  an  amnesty  for  all  crimes. 
The  Eoyalists  of  Charles  the  Second^s  time  made  a  hero  of 
Monk,  the  Eoyalists  of  Louis  XVIII.  made  a  Monk  of  Fouch^, 
the  ruler  at  once  of  the  revolution,  of  the  people,  and  of  Na- 
poleon. "  Parties,"  they  exclaimed,  "  only  obey  their  accom- 
plices." To  serve,  it  had  been  necessary  to  betray !  But  did 
not  treason  in  so  holy  a  cause  become  the  most  mysterious 
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virtue  ?  They  were  moved,  they  were  excited  into  the  very 
mysticism  of  admiration  in  speaking  of  so  niarvellous  a  tilter 
at  revolutions.  The  court  journal,  the  Debats,  edited  by 
writers  the  most  confidentially  acquainted  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  court,  humbled  itself  before  the 
genius  of  this  man,  and  saw  in  Fouche  the  supreme  director 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  empires.  "  He  had  said  to  the  King  s 
friends  "  (said  they),  *'  in  taking  leave  of  them  on  the  30th  of 
March,  '  Save  the  King,  I  undertake  to  save  the  monarchy.' 
He  has  done  more  than  he  promised — he  has  saved  the 
monarchy  and  brought  back  the  King."  "  Everything,"  wrote 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself,  *'  took  part  in  his  praise :  religion 
as  well  as  impiety,  virtue  as  well  as  vice,  the  Royalist  and  the 
Revolutionist,  the  foreigner  and  the  Frenchman.  From  every 
side  they  exclaimed,  that  unless  Fouche  was  the  King*s 
minister,  there  was  neither  safety  for  the  King,  nor  salvation 
for  France ;  that  he  alone  had  prevented  a  great  battle,  and 
that  he  alone  could  finish  his  work."  He  guaranteed  pardon 
to  the  Bonapartists,  concessions  to  the  revolutionists,  the 
peaceable  occupation  of  Paris  to  the  foreigners,  to  the  Royalists 
the  throne,  and  his  life  to  the  King  himself  Gratitude  still 
warm,  complicity,  interest,  ambition,  fear, — every  passion  of 
the  human  heart,  generous,  mercenary,  or  base,  conspired  at 
this  moment  in  favour  of  Fouche.  Even  the  intrigues  of  his 
rivals  in  ambition  helped  him  without  his  knowledge.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  Prime  Minister  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  man  of  the 
Congress,  the  confidant  and  counsellor  of  the  allied  powers, 
was  never  tired  of  praising  to  the  King,  to  the  generals,  and 
to  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  genius  of  Fouche ;  and  of  ac- 
knowledging, with  the  appearance  of  superiority  which  recog- 
nises an  equsd,  the  necessity  for  having  this  man  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  King.  *'  I  can  do  nothing  without  him,"  said  he ; 
**  Fouch6  is  at  this  moment  the  man  of  emergencies.  Not  to 
acknowledge  this  would  be  to  reject  the  evidence  of  facts.  He 
has  France  in  his  hand :  we  must  take  it  from  him  or  leave 
it." 
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Thus  spoke  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Why  spoke  he  thus  ?  Bid 
he  really  belieTe  what  he  said?  No;  he  had  never  looked 
upon  Fouoh6  bat  ts  a  subaltern  Talleyrand,  a  rerolutionist 
sprang  from  the  dregs  of  factions,  stained  ¥dth  blood,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  regicide  which  for  ever  disqualified 
him  from  negociating  with  Courts,  or  of  commanding,  in  the 
name  of  a  monarchy,  the  respect  due  to  kings  £rom  their  sub- 
jects. He  did  not  honour  his  low  and  vulgar  intriguing  with 
the  name  of  policy ;  he  looked  upon  him  from  the  eminence 
of  his  own  birth  as  an  upstart,  he  disdained  him  as  an  equal, 
he  hated  him  as  his  rival,  he  merely  deigned  to  accept  him  as 
his  instrument. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  his  capacity  of  a  great  rev(^tionary 
lord,: a  renegade  courtier  long  in  the  suite  of  Bonaparte,  and  a 
priest  who  had  repudiated  both  his  priesthood  and  his  faith, 
had  appeared  a  scandalous  gift  of  fortune  at  the  court,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  councils  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814.  He  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them  by  events  rather  than  accepted  by  the  King, 
by  the  princes,  the  princesses,  the  courtiers,  and  by  Europe 
itself.  Penetrating,  though  impassive,  the  embarrassment  of 
his  position  weighed  upon  and  made  him  doubtful  of  the  oon- 
tinuanee  of  his  ascendancy.  He  was  too  intelligent  to  think 
Fouche  indispensable  to  the  crown  after  Waterloo,  with  Paris 
evacuated  by  the  French  troops,  and  surrounded  by  five  armies, 
comprising  altogether  a  million  of  men.  But  by  affecting  to 
believe  in  the  necessity  for  Fouch6,  and  by  daily  declaring  to 
the  King  that  he  could  answer  for  nothing  witliout  this  ool- 
league,  he  adroitly  avenged  himself  on  the  monarch,  the 
princes,  the  princesses,  the  courtiers,  and  the  emigrants.  He 
forced  them  to  raise  up  with  their  own  hands,  and  in  their  own 
court,  a  scandal,  before  which  the  impropriety  of  his  own  ele- 
vation must  disappear.  What  was,  in  fact,  M.  de  Talleyrand*— - 
a  bishop  absolved  from  his  vows  by  the  sovereign  pontifP,  a 
moderate  constitutionalist  and  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  in  1790 ; 
an  emigrant  to  America  in  1793 ;  of  pure  blood,  high  birth* 
fisimous  for  talents  and  negociations   during  the  Empire,*-* 
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\fj  the  dde  of  Fouche,  pro-confiul  and  regidde ;  a;  nunderar  of 
the  brother  and  the  father  of  the  princes  and  pxioeesaes  who 
were  about  to  admit  him  to  their  eotirt  and  to  their  heaxte? 
After  such  a  sacrifice,  Toluntarily  made  to  the  titilitj  of  «iich  a 
man,  what  would  the  Bourbons  aAd  their  friends  ha?e  to  oom- 
plain  of  in  seeing  M.  de  Talleyrand  preside  in  their  oounoib? 
By  tainting  themselves,  he  deprived  them  of  all  right  to  be 
astonished  at  his  presence,  or  to  stigmatize  him  for  the  fixtmre : 
he  made  Louis  XYIII.  a  thousand  times  more  then  himself 
an  Eiccomplice  in  the  revolution ;  he  debased  him  lower  than 
Fouch6;  and  when  once  the  public  voice  i^ould  be  raised 
against  the  scandal  of  this  unnatural  minister,  and  that  Foodie 
should  be  dismissed,  the  King  and  his  court  would  have 
nothing  further  to  oppose  to  his  own  domination  in  the  gorem- 
ment.  Their  contact  with  Fouch^  would  have  deprived  tiiem 
of  all  right  to  the  affectation  of  shame  on  any  other  point 

XXII. 

Such  were,  without  any  doubt,  the  real  thoughts  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand  when  he  opened  bis  arms  to  Fouch^  at  AmouviUe, 
to  conduct  bis  rival  in  intrigue  and  ambition  to  the  feet  of  the 
vanquished  King.  The  struggle  of  Louis  XVIII.  must  have 
been  long  before  he  bent  under  this  opprobrium  of  destiny. 
To  languish  for  twenty  years  an  exile  from  the  palace  of  his 
forefathers,  was  only  a  misfortune  common  to 'many  kuogs; 
to  fall  from  a  throne  but  ill-established,  before  the  irresiatible 
prestige  of  a  conqueror,  and  under  the  desertion  of  his  own 
army,  was  only  an  inevitable  reverse  in  a  still  tottering  restora- 
tion ;  but,  in  reascending  this  throne,  to  take  the  hand  stuned 
with  the  blood  of  a  king  and  a  brother,  to  belie  those  xoyal 
imprecations,  and  those  European  lamentatkms  with  which 
this  prince  had  filled  every  court  of  Europe !  to  inflict  upon 
his  beloved  niece,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. /tile  sght  and 
the  horror  of  the  man  who  had  sacriiioed  her  father  «nd  ther 
mother  during  the  Tevolution  !  This  was  the  worst ;  of  all  his 
calamities,  fev  it^vras  the  downfall  of  his  honour,  the  idis- 
BYtiwal  t)f  his  nmk,'  the  lie  given  to  his  own  bleod.    By 
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declaring  himself  grateful,  he  became  to  all  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  histoiy  the  accomplice.  To  pardon  the  regi- 
cide was  only  to  execute  the  dying  testament  of  his  brother 
Louis  XVI. ;  but  to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  his  mi- 
nisters, and  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  councils,  was  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  the  vassal  of  what  he  had  all  his  life 
denominated  crime.  The  throne  itself,  if  such  a  degradation 
of  royal  character  had  been  necessary  to  ascend  it,  was  too  dear  at 
this  price.  The  impatience  to  reign  dishonoured  the  reign  itself. 
The  King  felt  all  these  considerations,  if  not  in  his  heart, 
at  least  in  his  kingly  pride  ;  but  he  thought  that  if  he  did  not 
hasten  to  regain  his  crown,  the  manoeuvres  of  Fouche,  of  La- 
fayette, and  of  Sebastiani,  the  contempt  of  Prussia,  the  hank- 
ering of  the  Umperor  Alexander  after  the  revolutionary 
popularity  of  some  Parisian  saloons,  and  the  selfish  and  lurking 
interest  of  Austria,  would  succeed  in  transferring  it  to  some 
other.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
numerous  adherents  of  Fouch6  about  the  court,  perhaps  M.  de 
Yitrolles  (the  insinuating  go-between  from  the  royalists  to 
Amouville,  and  from  Amouville  to  the  private  cabinet  of 
Fouche),  had  persuaded  the  King  that  the  coalition,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  was  ready  to  abandon  him  to  his  for- 
tune, and  to  crown  another  branch  of  his  house.  It  may  bo 
supposed  that  the  Count  d'Artois  himself,  influenced  by  M. 
de  Yitrolles,  and  his  private  court  of  gentlemen  and  of  bishops, 
eager  to  return  on  any  conditions,  felt  no  less  inclioed  in  secret 
towards  this  weakness  of  the  court,  covered  by  the  name  of 
necessity ;  and  that  they  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  King  stoop, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  to  an  act  of  baseness  which  they 
reserved  for  future  reprobation.  The  King  himself,  who  aspired 
to  the  title  of  a  statesman,  was,  no  doubt,  a£Bicted  at  this  moral 
constraint  which  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  regicide ;  but 
educated  in  the  school  of  Machiavelli,  and  pretending  to  des- 
pise, in  pursuing  the  interest  of  his  house,  his  throne,  aud 
his  people,  the  scruples  of  the  vulgar,  he  braved,  with  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  of  pride,  his  own  sensibility.  He  thus  seemed 
to  say  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  the  statesmen,  whose  admira- 
tion he  coveted,  ^'  I  am  your  equal  in  indifference  as  to  the 
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means ;" — and  to  Hhe  timorous  men  of  his  court,  '*  I  am  above 
your  timid  susceptibilities;  there  is  a  philosophy  of  the  throne 
which  you  do  not  understand."  He  forgot  that  if  a  sovereign 
must  elevate  himself  above  personal  repugnances  to  save  his 
people,  no  one  can  with  impunity  elevate  himself  above  nature 
Nature  forbade  him  to  allow  himseK  to  be  presented  to  France, 
and  borne  to  the  throne  by  the  hand  of  Fouche  There  was 
blood  between  the  minister  and  the  King. 

The  Duchess  d'Angoulenje  felt  this  bitterly  She  re- 
peatedly threw  herself  at  her  uncle's  feet  to  conjure  him  to 
spare  her  this  shame  and  affliction.  She  declared  that  no 
human  consideration,  not  even  obedience  to  the  King,  should 
compel  her  to  meet  in  the  palace  one  of  the  murderers  of  her 
father.  She  bathed  with  her  tears  the  hand  of  the  King,  who 
was  affectionate,  moved,  caressing,  but  inflexible.  **  My 
child,**  he  said,  "  policy  and  nature  have  different  laws ;  it 
becomes  you  to  weep,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  save  my  people,, 
and  transmit  you  my  throne :  it  is  not  the  King  of  France 
who  forgets  himself,  it  is  the  regicide  that  humbles  himself 
before  the  right  of  the  crown,  and  it  is  the  King  who  pardons 
great  crimes  redeemed  by  great  services.'*  The  princess  was 
obliged  to  devour  in  silence  her  humiliation  and  her  grief,  but 
she  remained  at  her  uncle*s  court.  It  would  have  been  more 
filial  and  more  dignified  on  her  part  to  protest  by  her  absence 
against  a  constraint  which  no  ambition  of  reigning  ought  to 
impose  upon  the  heart  of  a  daughter 

XXIII 

Fouch^  arrived  at  Amouville  with  M,  de  Talleyrand.  The 
King  expected  him.  Nevertheless  when  the  Prince  de  Poix 
(of  the  house  of  Noailles  and  a  captain  in  his  body  guard), 
announced  to  him  that  the  minister  was  waiting  at  the  door  of 
his  cabinet  for  the  promised  audience,  his  Majesty  turned  pale 
and  was  uneasy.  The  shade  of  his  brother  appeared  for  a 
moment  in  his  thoughts,  between  the  judge*  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
himself.  He  resumed,  however,  his  calmness  and  miyesty, 
dismissed  the  Prince  de  Poix,  and  admitted  only  the  two 

8  F 
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Btatesmen  into  his  cabinet.  The  private  interview,  and  the 
conference  between  these  three  heads,  which  represented  three 
such  different  epochs ;  the  old  regime,  the  empire,  and  the 
revolution,  and  whom  a  triple  ambition  brought  together  to  re- 
concile them,  had  no  other  witnesses  of  this  scene  than  the 
three  actors  themselves.  Louis  XYIII  communicative  in  old 
age,  has  since  confided  its  details  to  one  of  his  court. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  having  introduced  Fouch^,  the  King  and 
the  regicide  looked  at  each  other  a  long  time  without  speaJking  ; 
the  King  affecting  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  glance  of 
a  superior  who  condescends  to  be  served ;  Fouch6  the  timidity 
and  embarrassmoit  of  a  culprit  who  consents  to  be  pardoned, 
but  who  feels  that  his  services  command  rather  than  implore 
that  pardon.  M.  de  Talleyrand  concealed  under  his  immov 
able  physiognomy  the  secret  joy  of  humbling  his  master,  and 
of  patronizing  his  rival.  At  this,  moment  he  towered  over 
them  both. 

He  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  two  interlocutors,  abridg- 
ing the  ceremonial,  and  cutting  short  all  souvenirs  and  expla- 
nations. He  told  the  King  that  in  Fouche  he  brought  to  his 
feet  a  devoted  and  essential  man,  who  had  best  seconded  the 
events  to  whidi  France  was  indebted  for  her  King,  and  who 
alone  could,  imder  such  difficult  circumstances,  enlighten  the 
counols  of  the  crown,  and  baffie  the  plots  of  its  enemies. 
Fouch6.either  feeling  or  feigning  an  emotion  which,  before 
royalty,  deprived  him  of  all  presence  of  mind  and  self-com- 
mand, could  only  bow  and  stammer  forth  some  embarrassed 
words  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  prince  and  the  mon 
archy,  now  once  more  become  the  only  salvation  of  France,  and 
the  sole  desire  of  all  Frenchmen. 

<'  I  apfMreeiate,  Sir,"  said  Louis  XYIII.  with  the  majesty  of 
rank  bowing  before  merit,  "I  appreciate  very  highly  the 
services  that  you  have  rendered,  latterly  to  me  and  my  cause, 
and  those  that  you  can  render  to  me  now  more  than  ever  in  the 
ministry  of  police  whidi  you  occupy.  I  had  beforehand  der 
signed  you  in  my  thou^^tta^for  thia  post,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  my  goTemment.  Give  me  your  ideas  as  to  the 
best  means  of  pacifying  mj.  people,  consolidating  my  throniSt 
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andL  biringing  back  all  erring  spirits  to  legitimate  monarohy, 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  safety,  the  independeace,  and  the 
freedom  of  my  subjects." 

Fouch^,  still  embarrassed,  botved  in  token  of  gratitude  and 
ace^tance  of  the  King's  confidence,  and  drawing  a  sad  but 
exaggerated  pietore  of  the  animosities  of  factions,  tibte  resoocftes 
of  Bonapartism,  the  agitations  ill-appeased  of  the  reYolatiooary 
spirit,  spoke  to  him  of  the  part  of  HcDiy  IV.,  who  had  only 
conquered  his  people  by  yielding  to  the  dominant  ideas  of  his 
epoch,  and  by  making  himself  less  the  king  of  his  friends  than 
the  king  of  his  enemies.  Se  insisted  on  the  absolute  nieoes- 
si^oi  obliterating  the  past  between  France  and  the  BourboQS, 
by  an  amnesty  so  complete  and  so  real  that  it  should  resemble 
less  sax  act  of  pardon  than  an  act  of  oblivion. 

*'  It  is. necessary,"  he  said, "  that  all  persons  should  ren^, 
und^  the. dominion  of  the  King,  not  only  at  ease  with  respect 
to  their  cimduejb  ^during  the  different  revolutions  which  have 
filled  up  the  interregnum  of  your  house,  with  respect  to  their 
acqoisition  of  .national  property,  and  the  rank,  fuQctions,  digni- 
ties^ a^  titles  they  possess,  but  also  as  to  the  preservation  of 
thcMMtjhonours  and  these  functions,  so  that  each  may  believe 
thttfc;the  services  he.has.rendered  to  the  successive  government 
of  f^rsDce  have  been  rendered  to  the  King.  In  a  word,  your 
Majesty  must  adopt  France^  if  you  wish  that  France  should 
irraroeably  ad^t  your  house.  The  sovereign  wisdom  of  your 
house,"  he  added,  *'  has  at  all  times  raised  it  above  the  pr^ 
judicee^  the  weaknesses,  and  the  resentments  of  its  own  psoty 
Eoflope  aad  the  nation  know  that.it  is  less  a  king  than  a  gret^ 
statesman  that  Providence  has  now  restored  to  the  throne  in 
year  person,  and  all  the  world  will  see  in  your  Majesty  the 
geiiiiiS:of  the  reconciliation  of  interest»,.aiid  of  the  restoration 
of  thfones.  Your  M<yesty  n^iat  impart  your  wisdom  to.ibxm 
whouaze  aioimd  jou«and  who  would  again,  forfeit,  tjie  crown  if  it 
were  left  at  tho  meroj.  of  th^  naxix)w  iutelle^ts  and  their 
pditi^.  paseions.  l^bot  times  require  concessions,  and  Paiis  will 
nenRMrbequiet.but at Hm^xm.  It  is  easy  to  enter  into  this 
oeiirsft^butdiffifiv^to.i^nMiiiiiin  ijU.  This  is  the  n^on^ent  to 
iQakeulihDaA:«Oiiooqaiena;  at aJaleir  pm^d  they. will, .pprl^f. 
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appear  to  be  forced  by  the  impatience  and  agitation  of  public 
opinion :  to-daj  France  will  be  grateful,  to-morrow  importunate 
and  thankless.  Facts  must  be  admitted  as  rights,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  contest  with  the  Chambers,  or  with  pub 
lie  opinion,  the  guarantees  of  safety  and  of  dignity  which  they 
set  forth  in  their  declaration,  as  conditions  of  their  honourable 
capitulation,  and  causes  of  their  submission  " 

XXIV. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  by  his  silence  and  by  his  gestures,  ap- 
peared to  acquiesce  in  all  the  counsels  of  Fouche.  The  King 
only  declared  himself  with  moderation  and  reserre.  Proud  of 
the  high  opinion  that  even  the  revolution,  in  the  person  of 
Fouche,  had  of  his  moderation  and  wisdom,  he  listened  to  him, 
however,  with  distrust,  dissembled  beneath  an  appearance  of 
confidence.  He  was  willing  to  reassure  Bonapartism,  still  in 
possession  of  the  ministry,  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
Chambers,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  compound  with  it.  Jo 
grant  everything  to  the  general  interests  of  the  revolution,  and 
to  the  new  opinions  which  had  the  majority  in  the  country, 
entered  with  force  and  reason  into  his  ideas ;  but  to  place  him 
self  in  the. hands  of  the  army  of  Napoleon's  functionaries,  of 
the  conspirators  of  the  20th  March,  and  of  the  two  Chambers 
nominated  by  Napoleon,  or  under  his  influence,  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  King,  to  abdicate. 

He  did  not  dissemble  to  his  new  minister  that  he  never 
would  confound  the  real  requirements  of  national  opinion  with 
the  ambitions  and  importunities  of  the  Bonapartist  party ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  disembarrass  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  army  and  the  Chambers  of  the  20th  March. 
Fouche  undertook  to  do  this :  he  had  gone  too  far  now  ever  to 
recede ;  and  after  what  he  had  done  for  the  King  he  might 
still  advise,  but  he  could  no  longer  refuse  anything. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  submitted  to  the  King,  in  presence  of 
the  new  minister  of  police,  with  great  deference  to  his  opinion, 
the  names  of  the  new  ministry  which  the  dismissal  of  M.  de 
Blacas,  and  the  transition  from  exile  to  the  throne,  made  it 
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necessaiy  to  reconstruct.  M.  de.  Tallejraud  kept  for  himself 
the  office  of  foreign  affairs,  the  management  of  Europe,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  Fouche,  i^ith  tlie 
ministry- of  police,  kept  under  his  hand  all  the  springs  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  high  policy  of  the  interior.  Baron  Louis 
took  the  finance  department ;  and  M.  de  Jaucourt,  also  devoted 
to  M.  de  Talle3rrand,  took  the  marine. 

M.  Pasquier,  an  old  member  of  the  parliament  of  >Paris, 
and  formerly  prefect  of  the  police  under  the  Empire,  but 
untarnished  by  treason  and  defection  in  the  return  of  the 
Emperor,  was  minister  of  justice. 

Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  one  of  the  most  consummate 
of  Napoleon's  generals,  who  had,  like  Macdonald,  remained 
fiEiithful  in  his  allegiance  to  the  King,  was  minister  of  war. 

The  King  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  agreed  with  Fouch^,  to 
reserve  the  government  of  the  King's  household  for  M.  de 
Richelieu,  aide-de-camp  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
in  order  to  give  a  pledge  to  that  court. 

M.  Mole,  who  had  gone  over  from  the  Empire  to  the  Bour- 
bons, from  the  Bourbons  to  the  Empire,  and  who  consented  to 
pass  again  from  the  Empire  to  the  Bourbons,  was  presented  by 
Fouche  for  a  department.  The  King,  in  consideration  of  his 
monarchical  name,  of  his  youth  full  of  promise,  and  of  his 
talents,  calculated  to  serve  and  adorn  all  governments,  appointed 
him  to  the  direction  of  public  works. 

Another  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  M.  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  a  man  of  imiversal  compl'ehension,  management, 
and  eloquence,  calculated  for  a  constitutional  government  where 
eloquence  is  necessary,  was  privately  chosen  for  minister  of 
the  interior.  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  had  not  quitted  the  King 
during  his  exile  at 'Ghent,  where  he  was  the  representative  of 
Alexander's  friendship  Decided  on  returning  to  the  service 
of  France,  his  country,  through  a  post  so  confidential  and  im- 
portant, he  was  desirous,  however,  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  his 
sovereign,  the  Emperor,  of  Russia,  to  obtain  his  authority  for 
accepting  the  confidence  of  Louis  XYIII. 

M.  Pasquier,  calculated  for  all  departments,  by  his  de- 
meanour, as  well  as  by  his  flexibility  to  all  circumstances,  waa 
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appointed  to  direct  the  home  department  during  the  imdeoiaiQii 
of  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

A  yotmg  man,  M.  Decazes,  until  then  unknown,  and  whose 
high  fortune  dates  from  this  lucky  chance,  was  appointed  pie- 
feet  of  police ;  recommended  to  Uie  King  and  the  council  fbr 
this  pominent  poet  hj  the  oonrage  and  resolution,  in  act  and 
language,  which  he  had  displayed  at  Paris  and  at  Bordeaux 
against  Napoleon  during  the  hundred  days  after  the  mcample  of 
M.  Lfline.  He  was  accepted  hy  Fonche,  whose  authority  no 
other  peiBon  of  importance  amongst  the  Eoyalists  would  suh- 
mit  to  by  filling  this  subordinate  branch  of  his  department. 

It  was  settled  that  this  ministry  should  assemble  privately 
at  Paris  that  same  evening,  and  prepare  everything  for  the  un- 
expected entrance  of  ike  King  into  that  oapital  on  the  foifew- 
iagiday 

XXV. 

After  this  conference,  which  lasted  two  whole  hours,  in  the 
King's  cabinet,  and  after  these  ministerial  arrangements  were 
settled,  Fouch6,  still  under  the  guidance  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
passed  through  the  apartments  of  the  Cha^u  of  Amouville, 
which  were  filled  with  the  old  and  new  courtiers  of  Louis 
XVIII.  He  was  received  there  with  repugnance  by  some, 
with  assiduity  by  others,  and  with  astonishment  by  all.  He 
had  by  this  time  regained  his  serenity  and  assurance. 

*'  Duke  of  Otranto,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  him,  with  a 
smile,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  **  you  know  not  the  spell  that  attends  a  legitimate  mon 
arch,  and,  above  all,  a  monarch  whose  understanding  places  him 
on  a  level  with  his  throne.  Confess  that  you  have  been  some- 
what abashed  in  his  presence."  Fouche  felt  too  much  the 
necessity  of  flattering  the  prince  and  his  court  by  admitting 
his  confusion,  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  observation  of  Talleyrand. 
He  carried  off  the  prize  of  so  many  stratagems  and  so  mtich 
audacity,  in  the  possession  of  a  power  which  v^as  to  impose  at 
once  upon  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Bourbons.  He 
saw,  without  quitting  the  post  of  minister  and  arbiter  of  all 
parties,  three  monarchies  enter,  pass  away,  and  return,  under 
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his  guardianship.     He  had  dismissed  a  restjoradon,  he  had 
directed  and  plajed  with  an  empire :  he  had  recalled  a  second 
restoration,  and  he  was  now  going  to  dismiss  his  colleaig^ieB  as 
his  subalterns,  and  the  Chambers  as  exhausted  instruaaeiite. 
He  had  quelled  by  his  tactics,  and  by  the  equilibrium  of  parties, 
the  genius  and  the  distrust  of  Napoleon.     He  had  compelled 
the  King  of  the  old  regime  to  place  his  fate  in  the:  hands  of 
a  pro-consul  of  the  oonyention  and  a  minister  of  Bonaparte 
He  played  with  three  or  four  destinies,  superior  to  all  by  the 
contempt  ho  entertained  for  them.     He  only  estknated  these 
positions  by  the  difficulties  he  had  experienced  in  a;ttaoking 
and  winning  them.     Doubtless  he  felt  the  secret  baseness  of 
his  procedure ;  but  in  this  baseness  he  saw  so  much  audacity, 
and  'SO  mudi  superiority  over  the  Tulgar,  that  he  applauded 
himself  for  the  means  in  attaining  the  end,  and  esteemed  him- 
self greater  than  men  and  parties,  from. the  facility  with  which 
he  deceived  both  one  and  the  other. 

The  shades  of  night  concealed  his  return  totalis 

XXVI 

There  was,  howeyer,  one  man  connected  with  the  exile  of 
Louis  XYIII.,  and  included  in  the  councils,  already  dismissed, 
of  AmouTille,  who  foresaw  in  this  presence,  and  in  the  com- 
plicity of  the  King  with  Fouch6,  the  coming  degradatiou  of 
royalty :  this  was  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  By  his  poetic  spirit, 
—that  nobility  of  intellect  and  feeling — he  had,. almost  alone, 
the  revelation  of  honour;  by  his  genius  he  divined,  from  afar, 
the  judgment  of  posterity  on  this  indignity  of  the  crown. 

He  had  scarcely  learned  that  Fouoh6  had  appeared  in  the 
presence  of  Louis  XVIII.  presented  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
that  he  had  carried  away  with  him  his  confidential  nomination 
to  the  ministry  of  police,  when  he  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  King's  cabinet,  and  earnestly  begged  to  be  admitted 
to  an  audience.  The  King,  who  did  not  like  this  writer,  and 
who  dreaded  his  presence,  lest  he  should  have  to  blush  before 
hhn  for  the  appointment  he  had  just  made,  refosed  for .  a  long 
time  to  receive  him.    The  obstinate  importunity,  h«wev«r,  of 
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M.  de .  Obateaubriand,  his  title  of  member  of  the  prince's 
comicil,  his  fidelity,  his  voluntary  exile,  and  his  services  at 
Ghent,  claiming  especial  consideration  from  the  King,  he  at 
length  admitted  this  illustrious  servant  to  his  presence. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  with  every  mark  of  respectful  at 
tachment  to  his  house  and  person,  stated  to  his  Majesty  what 
he  had  just  heard,  but  refused  to  believe.  He  supplicated  him 
by  the  memory  of  his  brother,  by  the  honour  of  his  house,  and 
by  respect  for  his  own  name,  to  spare  the  history  of  his 
reign  from  a  concession  which  his  enemies  would  style  an 
ignominy.  He  represented  to  him  the  consternation  of  the 
royalists,  on  learning  that  the  judge  who  had  condemned  Louis 
XVI.  to  the  scaffold,  was  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  King, 
the  brother  of  that  Louis  XVI.,  in  his  councils,  and  even  in 
the  palace  of  his  victim.  He  depicted  to  his  view  the  heart  of 
the  Duchess  d'AngoulSme,  to  draw  from  it  those  cries  of 
grief  and  indignation,  which  respect  would  doubtless  keep 
smothered  before  him,  but  which  would  break  forth  before  the 
shade  of  her  father,  and  before  her  God !  He  obtained,  how- 
ever, nothing  but  impassible  silence,  and  signs  of  fixed  resolii- 
lution  in  the  features  and  gestures  of  the  King. 

"  It  is  essential.  Sir,"  his  Majesty  sternly  replied.  "  No 
good  Frenchman  can  have  any  pretension  to  feel  the  necessity, 
and  the  grief  conquered  by  duty  towards  his  people,  more 
strongly  than  the  King."  "Ah!"  cried  Chateaubriand,  "  if 
the  throne  itself  was  in  reality  the  price  of  such  a  sacrifice,  it 
would  become,  above  all,  a  prince  so  enlightened  and  so  noble 
as  your  Majesty  to  sacrifice  that  throne  to  virtue !"  He  was 
proceeding  still  further,  but  the  Bang,  impelled  by  impatience 
at  his  importunity,  and  equally  embarrassed  to  refuse  as  to 
reply,  pointed  to  the  door  and  exclaimed,  **  Begone,  Sir!" 
Chateaubriand  bowed  sorrowfully,  and  retired,  bearing  a 
murmur  m  his  heart  which  was  never  appeased 

XXVII 

Fouche,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  concerted  in  the  evening, 
ivith  his  new  colleagues,  the  private  measures  to  be  taken 
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during  the  night  for  the  entrance  of  the  King  on  the  following 
day.  All  Paris  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
as  on  the  approach  of  a  catastrophe  which  is  to  decide  the  fate 
of  all.  The  fauhoargs  were  crowded  with  groups  who  insulted 
the  Boyalists  going  to  Amouville,  and  who  threatened  to  close 
the  capital  against  a  king  brought  back  by  the  troops  who  had 
fought  against  their  brothers.  They  displayed,  they  trampled 
on,  and  otherwise  insulted  the  white  flag,  while  bands  paraded 
through  the  street's,  demanding  the  heads  of  the  traitors 
The  National  Guard,  patient,  but  few  in  number,  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  these  commotions. 

The  Chambers  swore  to  die  at  their  post  if  the  royal  pro- 
clamations did  not  contain  the  guarantees  promised  eveiy  day 
by  Fouche  to  lull  them.  The  provisional  government,  feeling 
the  impossibility  of  resisting,  and  the  shame  of  yielding,  pre- 
tended to  sympathise  with  these  requirements  of  the  military 
population,  and  of  the  Chambers,  and  left  to  Fouche  all  the 
dangers,  all  the  responsibilities,  and  all  the  reproaches  of 
the  event.  These  he  accepted  with  an  intrepidity,  a  duplicity, 
and  an  assurance  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  of  a  more 
elevated  character  He  allowed  them  to  lament  and  murmur, 
to  save  appearances,  for  he  knew  that  they  wished  to  appear 
deceived,  and  to  be  compelled  by  the  force  of  events  into  an  ab- 
dication which  would  appear  less  humiliating  to  them  if  they 
could  attribute  it  to  treason  and  force  of  arms.  He  treated 
them  as  they  wished  to  be  treated. 

The  part  performed  by  Camot  and  his  colleagues  was  ter- 
minated, from  the  day  they  had  attached  their  cause  to  that 
of  Napoleon.  Vanquished  with  him  at  Waterloo,  vanquished 
a  second  time  by  his  forced  abdication  at  Paris,  they  were 
nothing  more  than  flags  of  truce  between  two  revolutions, 
which  were  about  to  be  determined  without  their  concurrence. 
They  pretended  to  have  confidence  in  Fouche  for  making  con- 
ditions for  freedom,  or  to  guarantee  safety  and  amnesty  for  the 
Empire ;  but  in  reality  they  hoped  for  nothing  more  than  to 
be  relieved  at  any  price  from  the  burden  which  weighed  heavy 
upon  them.  They  might  with  more  resolution  have  followed 
the  army  of  the  Loire,  or  tried  the  fate  of  battle  at  Paris,  but 
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Hiey  Imd  done  neither  one  nor  tile  other.  The  ireakneBS  ot 
the  army  had  deterred  th«m  from  war  with  the  allies,  wiiile 
patriotism  and  public  opinion  had  equally  deterred  them  ftt>m 
civil  war :  they  could,  therefore,  only  eaqpire  amidst  all  ^rties, 
undor  the  hand  of  a  colleague  more  perverse,  hut  more  able 
atid  resolute  than  they  were 


XXVIII. 

Fotich^,  eager  to  dismiss  them,  that  he  might  deliver  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  King,  assembled  them  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  July.    He  narrated  to  them  his  con 
ferences  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  with  Louis  XVIII 
He  assured  them  that  he  had  received  from  the  former  all  the 
concessions  and  all  the  guarantees  for  which  the  Government 
and  the  Chambers  had  outwardly  shown  so  much  solicitude 
By 'these  he  meant  the  amnesty  and  liberal  institutions,  for 
already  everybody  had  ceased  to  think  about  Napoleon.    A 
new  prince  carries  off  his  posterity  with  him— old  dynasties 
alone  leave  roots  and  offshoots  after  their  fall. 

While  Pouche  was  speaking  with  this  freedom  of  mind, 
and  apparent  security  to  his  colleagues,  as  if  to  induce  them 
to  disengage  themselves  at  length  &om  public  afiairs,  and  to 
retire,  G-eneral  Blucher,  in  conformity  with  an  arrangement 
made  by  him  the  evening  before  with  Wellington  and  Fouche, 
occupied  with  his  troops  the  gardens  and  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  without  resistance.  The  members  of  the  govern- 
ment protested  in  vain  against  this  violation  of  the  article  of 
the  capitulation,  which  confided  the  interior  of  the  city,  the 
palaces,  and  the  public  buildings  to  the  National  Guard.  The 
Prussian  general  replied,  that  he  only  recognised  the  orders  of 
his  chief.  "Well,  then,"  said  Fouchfe,  with  anger,  real  or 
assumed,  "  we  will  retire ;  but  after  having  recorded,  in  a 
final  message  to  the  Chambers,  the  violence  which  has  been 
ofifered  to  us ;"  and  he  accordingly  wrote  as  follows : — 

**  Monaiear  le  President, — >XJntil'Bow  we  harve  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  allied  soraoeigns-wtse  not  xmamaioas  in 
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t^eir  choice  of  the  prince  who  is  to  reign  oiw  Fraooe.  Onr 
plenipotentiaries  gave  us  the  same  assurance  on  tbeir  rstom. 
Nevertheless,  the  ministers  and  generals  of  the  allied,  powers 
dedlaz^d  yesterday,  in  the  conferences  they  had  with  me,  that 
all  the  sovereigns  had  pledged  themselws  to  replace  Louis 
XTIII.  upon  the  throne,  and  that  he  is  to  make  his  entrance 
into  the  capital  either  this  evening  or  tonmorrow. 

"  The  foreign  troops  have  just  occupied  the  Tuilerifis, 
where  the  government  is  sitting. 

'*  In  this  staite  of  affairs  we  can  do  no  move  than  offer  up 
our  vows  for  the  country;  and  our  deliberations  being  no 
longer  free,  we  tMnk  it  oof  duty  to  sepadite. 

(Signed)  "  Potjche, 

Oabkot, 
CAtTumwotrBT, 

"  Paris,  July  7,  18*5  Gubnim;" 

XIXX. 

Thus  retired,  without  a  murmur,  before  an  appeanmice  of 
violence  which  they  could  neither  prevent,  fly  from,  nor 
r6;pulse,'  and  under  the  injunction  of  one  of  their  colleagues, 
airsady  at  that  moment  the  minister  of  a  new  government, 
these  men  who  had  been  forced  to  aoeqpt  the  part  of  di:^s, 
although  they  perfectly  well  knew  the  maaaixvresof  Foooh^ 
to  remove  from  their  heads  the  suspicion  of  cowardice  or 
treason.  No  government  of  France  had  ever  until  then  so 
shamefully  terminated  its  career.  It  was  not,  however,  either 
penMmal  courage,  or  patriotism,  or  honour,  in  which  these  men 
weie  deficient;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Quiaette  and 
Garenier,  chosen  from  amengst  the  men  who*  were  stcaogBrs  to 
the  30th  of  March,  the  sitaation  of  the  three  others  was  so 
Idlie  in  «  government  created  to  dt8mis8<axid  replace  Napoleon, 
that  they  were  of  necessity  as  defimeat  in  dignity  andecm* 
lonity  with  their  own  aets,  as  they  were  in  their  veaigMkion 
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of  power.  Caulaincourt,  the  creature  and  negociator  of  Na- 
poleon, and  Camot,  who,  hj  an  ^consistency  of  patriotism, 
exphuned  by  his  friends,  but  inexplicable  to  history,  had  ac- 
cepted from  him  a  ministerial  department,  and  a  ridiculous 
court  title  in  addition  to  his  Republican  name,  had  come  direct 
fi!om  the  confidential  councils  of  Napoleon  at  the  Elysee,  to 
undertake,  in  the  name  of  the  Chambers,  to  watch  him,  to 
counteract  him,  and  to  proscribe  him.  This  unnatural  part, 
once  accepted,  they  could  no  longer  be  anything  but  the  play- 
things of  events,  and  of  the  vain  official  names  behind  which 
Fouche  masked  his  real  policy. 

Too  enlightened  not  to  see  as  well  as  he  did  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  resisting  in  Paris,  with  a  handful  of  men,  the 
armies  of  all  Europe — too  honourable,  however,  themselves  to 
betray  the  remains  of  the  Bonapartist  party,  which  they  repre- 
sented in  the  government — they  allowed  it  to  be  betrayed,  and 
they  assisted  in  the  treason.  This  treason  being  accomplished, 
they  signed  with  their  own  hands  their  deception  and  their 
humiliation  in  this  act.  There  was.  an  end  of  them  for  the 
Bepublicans,  for  the  faithful  adherents  of  Napoleon,  for  the 
partisans  of  Napoleon  II.,  for  the  Constitutionalists,  whose 
guarantees  they  gave  up, — in  short,  for  every  party  They 
had  now  only  to  disappear  from  every  stage.  •  The  last  resem- 
bled a  scene  of  comedy  representing  the  catastrophe  of  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  history :  the  triumvirs  of  the  Republic, 
of  the  Empire,  and  of  Napoleon  II.,  dissolved  and  dismissed 
by  Figaro.  History  has  some  pages  in  which  Tacitus  should 
relinquish  the  pen  to  Terence,  to  Moliere,  or  to  Beaumarchais 

XXX 

Oambaceres,  a  personage  of  high  comedy  also— a  Bonapart- 
ist in  spite  of  himself  during  the  hundred  days  —a  favourite 
frightened  at  his  fisivour,  and  wishing  for  obscurity,  as  another 
would  wish  for  a  great  part,  in  which  to  shelter  his  timidity  and 
his  fortune — was  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  when 
the  message  of  the  government  was  delivered  to  him.  He 
read  it  with  resignation  to  his  colleagues     It  was  received 
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with  silence,  and  the  Chamher  was  speedily  evacuated  by  those 
senators,  accustomed  to  follow  the  obsequies  of  so  many 
governments,  and  the  first  to  turn  towards  the  rising  sun  of  all 
favours  and  all  servilities. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  the  Bonapartists,  the 
'  Kepublicans,  and  those  who  affected,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Fouche,  the  attitude  of  expectation  and  hope,  protested  by 
some  murmurs  and  empty  exclamations  against  the  violence 
done  to  their  functions.  Manuel  interrupted  the  speculative 
discussion  of  tbe  constitution  to  assure  the  Chamber  that  the 
foreign  armies  themselves,  intimidated  by  the  sacredness  of 
the  national  representation,  would  allow  their  deliberations  to 
c'ontinue  with  due  solemnity  amidst  the  noise  of  arms ;  and 
that  in  case  violence  should  dare  to  meddle  with  their  func 
tions,  they  would  exclaim,  as  Mirabeau  did  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly :  "  We  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  we 
shall  not  quit  but  by  the  force  of  bayonets !" 

But  a  meeting  of  ministers  took  place  in  the  evening  at 
the  residence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand ;  when  Fouch^,  having  ex- 
pressed the  embarassment  he  felt  in  dismissing  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives — whose  presence  had  the  appearance  of  op- 
posing government  to  government,  without  employing  foreign 
bayonets,  and  enacting  one  of  those  scenes  stained  with  blood 
and  vindictive  language,  which  resound  and  loudly  protest 
against  a  government  in  the  page  of  history — ^M.  Decazes,  urged 
by  his  Royalist  principles  and  ambition  to  do  some  service, 
approached  Fouch^,  and  said  to  him,  with  an  air  of  confidence : 
*'  J  undertake  to  rid  you  of  the  Assembly,  if  such  be  your 
pleasure.  You  have  only  to  give  me  the  order,  and  I  will 
answer  for  the  rest'*  Fouch^  delighted,  wrote  the  order  in- 
stantly at  M.  de  Talleyrand's  table,  and  gave  it  to  M  Decazes, 
congratulating  him  on  his  assurance. 

The  young  prefect  immediately  retired,  and  calling  together 
at  his  house  a  few  trustworthy  National  Guards,  whose  Royalist 
principles  were  known  to  him,  directed  them  to  assemble 
during  the  night  the  National  Guards  of  their  respective 
legions  on  whom  they  could  depend,  and  to  take  possession 
before  daybreak  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  the  door3 
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of  wliieh  they  flboiild  dose  agamflt  the  deputies  in  the  imvio 
of  the  Kill's  goYenuQent. 

This  Older  ytbe  execated  ivith  the  zeal  which  publio  opinion 
and  the  coming  triumph  of  a  new-bom  gOYenunent  alwiiys 
impart  to  its  partisans  in.  France.  The  deputies,  on  aniying 
at  daybreak  the  next  morning  at  the  gates  of  their  palacei 
found  them  closed  against  tl^em,  and  all  &iiremie  forbidden. 
They  retired  munnnri^,  some  to  save  appearances,  otheis 
from  bmoqraUe  feeling,  and  a  few  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  people,  who  no  longer  recognised  in  them  either  Napoleon, 
or  t^  BepubHc,  or  the  countoy,  but  a  few  orators,  mad  for 
aindesfr  discussion  upon  ruins^  (mly  responded  to  their  murwuis 
by  %hd  most  perfdd;  indiflerence. 

XXXI 

Lafayette  owed  to  his  name  and  his  past  career  a  mofe 
personal  and  striking  protest.  This  he  endeavoured  to  meke 
by  extending  his  arms  and  haranguing  the  people  infront  of 
the  railing.  The  people,  who  knew  him  no  longer,  were  as 
deaf  to  his  Yoice  as  the  gates.  ETerything  was  shut  against 
him  during  this  short  aspiration  fi>r  a  great  part  which  he  had 
attempted  to  resume.  After  haying  detested  Napoleon,  been 
one  of  the  first  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1814,  and  to  salute  the  Count  d'Artois  at  the  Tuileries,  he  had 
abandoned  those  princes  on  the  20th  of  Mavch,  and  been  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Chamber  of  B^res^itaiiyes. 
Suspicious  of  Napoleon,  though  he  had  allowed  him  to  take 
the  sceptre  and  the  sword  after  the  dOth  of  March,  he  had 
exasperated  the  Chamber  against  the  dictator,  and  watched  &r 
the  moment  of  his  weakness  to  asdst  in  dragging  him  dcmeu 
Waterloo  afforded  him  this  opportcmity,  and  he  had  seized 
upon  it- with  a  bitterness  of  hatred  which  did  not  sufficiently 
respect  misfortune.  Disappointed  since  the  abdication  in  his 
hope  of  directing  the  new  government,  imd  of  being  the 
arbiter  between  a  restoration  and-  liberty,  he  had  been  equally 
disappointed  in  his  attempt  at  negociation  in  the  name  of  the 
Chamber  with  the  allied  soyereigas^     On  returning  to  Paris 
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he  asserted  that  Sebastiani  and  himself  had  ohtamed  from  the 
allies  the  free  choice  of  a  monarch  who  should  be  agreeable  to 
France.  He  had  a  longing,  it  is  said,  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
as  an  additional  deviation  from  the  monarchical  principle,  and 
as  an  additional  degmdatickii  of  royalty,  which  he  had  all  his 
life  endeavoured  to  weaken,  without  having  the  frankness  and 
the  energy  to  suppress  it.  The  allies  gave  the  lie  effectually 
to  this  pretended  negociatijon  by  sweeping  away  the  Ohamrber, 
and  unanimously,  installing  the  Bourbons  in  the  Tmleries. 
La£^ette  finding  no  echo  amongst.the  people,  silently  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  witneeeed  in  the  evenings  obscure  and  un- 
pevceived,  the  expulsion  of  a  representsttive  body  which  he  had 
agitated^.,  and  the  ruin  of  a  cause  which  he  had  disarmed  in 
disarming  Napoleon. 

Fouche  alone  triumphed- of  all  those  men  who  had  disap- 
peared, some  amidst  their  conspiraoids,  others  in  their  iEumti- 
cism — the  latter  in  .their  ambition,  the  former  in  their  incon 
sistflQcy,  but  all  in  their  incapacity.  Nothing  remained  to 
them  but  munmuB,  whifih.FQucM.  braved;  for,  having  no  con- 
science, he  had  no.  remorse. 

Camot,  on  hearing  that  Fouchi§  was  minister  of  p(^ice^  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  that  he  was  directed  to  draw  up  with  his 
own  hand  lists  of  exile  against  his  accon^plices  and  colleagues, 
presented  himself  at  his  audience.  He  be8l;owed  on  him  a 
look  in  which  was  fully  expressed  the  contempt  of  a  sincere 
heart  for  liie  success  of  political  knavery,  aad  making  use  of 
that  rough  old  revolutionary  familiar  style  of  v^iieh  these,  two 
Bepublicans  had  contracted  the  habit  in  the  convention* 
**  Where  am  I  to  go  to,  traitor?",  he  demanded  of  him. 
"Where  thou  wilt,  fool!"  replied  Fouche.  He  probably 
respected  Camot  sufficiently,  or  despised  him' too  much,  to 
include  him  in  the  list  of  proscriptions. 

This  little  dialogue,  true  or  false,  is  at  least  historical.  It 
admiraibly  qualified  a  government  composed  of  an  able  and 
cuiming  man,  and  one  simple  and  deceived.  Foufth^  wat 
taim8hed^--Camot  was  judged 
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Thus  finished  the  hundred  days  of  Bonaparte*s  second 
Empire,  commenced  by  an  armed  descent,  in  profound  peace^ 
upon  the  shores  of  his  country ;  triumphing  by  the  seduction 
and  by  the  sedition  of  the  army ;  tarnished  by  the  treason 
of  some  chiefs;  prosecuted  through  the  humiliating  submission 
of  the  nation  to  the  army;  weakened  by  the  indifference, 
the  disaffection,  or  the  indignation  of  all  good  cidzena;  ruined 
by  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  and  the  annihilation  of  that  heroic 
but  culpable  army;  finished  by  the  indecision  of  Napoleon, 
and  by  his  abdication,  yielded  too  soon,  or  too  late  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  Chambers ;  made  use  of  and  sold  to  the 
Bourbons,  without  conditions  for  liberty,  by  the  ambition  of 
Foudxe*  and  the  inaction  of  his  colleagues ;  finally  dishonoured 
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by  s  second  invasion  of  Europe,  and  by  the  temporary  auV 
jeotion  of  the  soil  of  tlie  country  by  foreign  powers. 

Sach  Yiaa  tbis  second  Empire,  a  short  and  deplorable 
parody  on  the  first.  Such  for  France  was  the  reeolt  of  this 
attempt  of  its  ancient  chief  against  its  repose,  its  indepen- 
dence, and  ita  safety.  In  nndertakiDg  it,  Napoleon  dioired 
but  little  aolicitude  for  his  country,  which  had  only  to  risk 
itself  for  his  cause,  little  care  for  bis  fame,  which  could  only 
suffer,  and  little  acquaintance  ynth  history,  which  never  b^iins 
f^ain.  His  landing  at  Cannes  was  a  crime  against  his  country ; 
his  march-  upon  Paris  was  a  heroism  and  a  triumph,  but  it 
was  the  heroism  of  selfishness,  and  the  triumph  of  sedition. 
The  preparations  for  war  were  indolent,  undecided,  and  em 
barrassed  by  that  besitarion  between  the  part  of  a  dictator 
and  that  of  a'  constitutional  prince,  the  restorer  of  the  people's 
sovereignty.  The  campaign  was  a  bold  one,  the  battle  des- 
perate but  euccesaive,  piecemeal,  without  imity,  and  devoid 
of  the  light  of  geniua.  By  not  risking  all,  as  Ney  and  the 
aspect  of  the  battle  urged  him  to  do,  he  lost  all.  Defeat 
dethroned  him  at  once  at  the  frontier  and  in  his  capital.  The 
menaces  in  the  Assembly  of  Representatives  were  rash  ;  his 
concessions  forced ;  his  resignation  of  the  Empire  humiliatit^ ; 
his  retreat  to  Malmaison  inexplicable  in  a  man  who  knew  what 
fortune  was ;  his  offers  of  service  puerile ;  his  flight  to  the  sea- 
coast  tardy;  his  embarkation,  suspended  to  aviait  impossibilities 
with  one  foot  on  the  ocean,  vtas  diimerical.  His  surrender  on 
board  an  enemy's  vessel,  without  having  made  conditions,  was 
madness ;  his  captivity,  written  beforehand.  Every  thing  with 
him,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  is  marked  %nth  symptoms 
of  decay  and  blindness,  except  his  march  on  Paris,  the  most 
intrepid  and  the  moat  personal  of  all  his  campaigns.  He 
rushed  forward,  mthout  looking  before  or  behind  him,  towards 
the  throne.  But  from  the  moment  he  had  attained  it  he 
Staggered  at  the  difficulties  he  had  dared,  and  he  prec^ipitated 
himself  in  order  to  descend  from  them.  This  caprice  of  ennui, 
of  heroism,  and  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  coat 
France  more  than  two  thousand  millions  of  francs,  iu  arma 
raents,  tributes,  and  war  indemnities  to  Europe ;  the  insur- 
3  G 
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and  ffttal  example  of  heeaimj  aqisinst  the  laws, 
the  honour  of  har  generals  and  of  has  Tnarehala — ^forgetting 
thonr  oatliB  te.  th^  country  in  their  reluctant  conceasion  to 
the  military  popularity  of  one  man,  the  last  veteran  army 
which  remained  to  her  from  the  inraaion  of  1814,  her  &me 
asanadon  inTiocible  on  the  field  of  battle— thBspell  of  her  gibry, 
hBrfrontiens  restdcted.  by  the  sword  of  the  conquerors,  har  soil 
infaded,.  her  cities  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners,  her  capital  pro- 
&siad,  her  monuments  despoiled  by  reprisals,  her  provinces  and 
Btron^lds  occupied  for  three  years  until  the  liquidation  of 
her  ransom,  and  finaily,  the  disarming  and  disbanding  of  the 
Eenains  of  Waterloo !  It  cost,  in  addition,  the  government 
of  the  Bourbons  which  had  the  suecession  of  these  disasteiB, 
^tvQ  independence,  the  freedom,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
thione,  which  has  been  unjustly  accused  of  the  consequences 
of  the  crime  of  this  second  invasion.  The  King  must  hare 
had/  great  courage^  or  a  great  thirst  of  dominion,  to  aoc<^t 
a  throne  and  a  people  buried  under  so  many  ruins. 

There  never  was,  perhaps,  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of 
France  more  desperate,  more  humiliating,  and  more  grievous 
fer  the  country,  than  these  hundred  days,  and  the  period 
that  immediately  followed  than.  Country;  monarchy,  liberty, 
hiKUOurof  the  army,  patriotism  of  the  peopJLe;  character  of  thsv 
Chambers,  public  finances,  and  glory  of  arms-^-all  sufiCered,. 
even  to  the  national  honour.  A  tenible  lesson  to  the  soldiery 
wko  jdare  all,  and  still  more  terrible  to  the  people  who  allow 
evary  thing  to  be^^  dared  against  them  by  these  tribunes  of 
gjory.  France  had  not  made  herself  reeq^ected  by  her  army 
on  the  20th  Marehy  and  both  France  and  the  army  paid  for 
thisir  fieuilt ;  the  one  by  the  loss  of  its  blood,  and  of  its  do- 
minatiouy  the  otiher  by  the  loss  of  its  dignity,  and^of  its  inde- 
pendence.'. 

II. 

4 

It  was  under  these  melancholy  circumstances  that  the  King 
again  entered  Paris.  Therefore,  whether  out  of  shame  for 
his  people,  or  the  apprehension  of  his  ministers  of  exdtingsa 
desperate  commotion  and  of  subjecting  the  King  to  personal 
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deasger^  frem-  the-  ballB  or  the  poignardfiHof  some'  d^perate* 
£matic  of  the  Empire,  his  entrance  into  the  capital:  was* iro(f 
loip^mxceilf'  the  caiiiioa  of  tiiie^  foi^.  tmd  of'  th«  foreign 
tpoops,  Tilital'  thO"  moment 'he-was-pasBihg  though  thefaabourgs' 
and '1it»  boulevards' to- enter^hispakkces  M.  Beeaees,  dfeadiio^ 
the'  fdnboQf^  St.  Denis,  whaiah  had'  been,  mi^  the  fenibourg  St; 
Antoine;  one  of  the*  most  •tumcdtaeua  fitroiigfaolde  of  the  f§der#s, 
had'  couneeUed  the  Eang<  t^  enter^by<€lj(^  towaida  tiie  chM»' 
of  thaidaj* 

"No,"  replied  Louis  XVIIL,  alhiding^  to  the  noetamal 
entry  of  Napdeon  oa  tbas  20tih  <  of  Mswb;  "*  I  vnak  to  psnp 
through  Palis  in  open  dtij;  and  iiv  the:  nadfltof  mif  countsj::;. 
When:  they  see  their  Ebg  ht  i^naace^  these  aie .  no^  mamt 
leagmrsl" 

ni: 

The  King  accordinglj'  entered  ini  tha^  middle' o^tibe-  day* 
In  spite' of  all  the  goTeromart ■  preoautioBS  to-  nuBdireet  tbe 
mnltitude,  it  -was-  immense  on  h2»  paasagei  AIL  oataststsophes; 
axe  aseiace  for  the  people;  The  party*  o£:  NAfdaoa,.  composed^ 
almost  exelnsively  of  men.  of  the  court  andiimenof  the  oamp^ 
had^diBappeesedfouE  daysbe&re,  haidng  either  £ollowed..the-aimy 
of  the  lioive,  or  shut  themselves  up  in  their  hbtels,  airaiting: 
thai  inevitable^  event,  and.  negodatizsg'  with)  'S'aaabi^  for  their 
amnestiBB,  their  dignildes,  andthdrfbutonesv.  Th»r people,,  wha 
had  at  first  been  eobhusiastia  at.  the  miBBcdoiiSirBtiirn.  of  their. 
Emperor,  and  by  their  acclamations  accomplices  of  the  military 
sedition  of  the  20th  of  March,  had  no  longer  recognised  either 
the  army  in  its  defeat,  or  the  Emperor  in  his  indecision,  in  his 
flight  upon  Paris^  in  his  immobiOty  at  the  Elys^,  in'his:  abdi- 
cation, aad  in  his  careless/  retreat  at  Midmaison.  His  popa-- 
larity  was*  exhausted,'  and  there  only  remained  amongst  thft 
masses  resentment  for  so*  many  deceptions,  andi  griief  fac  thdi 
coimtoy  and  the  capital^  delivered  by  a  single*  batdei  into^  the 
handsr  of  foreignersi.  The  nobles  and  thet  citizens  in  maaa^. 
the  first  through  love  for  the-  Bourbons;:  and  as  a  retaliatbn. 
for  their  defeat  of  the  20th  of  March,  the-  latter  through,  a 
love,  for  peace,    for  their   business,  and  for  their  seoniil^ 
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had  only  one  heart  to  recall,  to  look  upon,  and  to  cheer 
Louis  XVIII. 

In  his  short  reign,  so  unhappily  interrupted,  this  prince 
had  not  had  time  to  render  his  government  unpopular.  His 
reign  had  heen  cut  short  by  the  violence  of  the  Bonapartists 
at  the  commencement  of  its  hopes.  Those  hopes  revived 
with  his  return.  An  imprecation,  almost  unanimous,  was 
uttered  against  Napoleon  alone,  his  family,  his  courtiers,  and 
his  soldiers,  for  the  calamities  of  the  country.  This  impreca- 
tion, which  as  yet  no  one  dared  to  vent  in  reprisals  against  the 
civil  or  military  conspirators  of  the  hundred  days,  was  poured 
out  in  acclamations  and  emotions  for  the  Bourbons.  '  The 
white  flag,  which  had  been  hoisted  since  morning  as  a  signal  of 
peace  on  the  pavilion  of  the  Tuileries,  had  set  flying  in  an 
instant  a  million  of  flags  of  the  royal  colour  from  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  faubourgs,  and  of  the  streets  and  squares  which 
the  cortege  was  to  pass  through.  All  Paris  seemed  spontanea 
ously  to  decorate  itself  with  the  banner  of  the  lilies.  This 
time,  at  least,  the  impulse  was  not  given  by  some  itinerant 
groups  of  Eoyalists,  nor  favoured  by  Fouch^ :  this  minister, 
on  the  contrary,  wished  to  cool  down  the  royal  reception,  to 
exaggerate  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bourbons  the  repugnance  and 
irritations  of  Paris.  But  the  enthusiasm  for  peace  swept 
away  these  vain  precautions  of  cunning.  The  King  returned 
on  this  occasion,  still  more  than  in  1814,  as  a  reparation  for 
some,  as  a  repentance  for  others,  as  a  salvation  for  all. 

IV. 

The  National  Guard,  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  DessoUes,  formerly  one  of  Moreau's 
generals,  who  was  beloved  by  the  army,  and  agreeable  to  the 
Bourbons,  by  the  antipathy  which  the  men  of  this  party  bore 
to  the  Empire,  lined  with  their  neutral  and  pacific  bayonets 
the  streets  thr<mgh  which  the  King  was  to  pass.  Innumer- 
able columns  of  unarmed  citizens,  of  royalist  youths,  and  of 
artisans,  succeeded  each  other  in  the  feiubouig  St.  Denis, 
rushing  spontaneously  forwai'd  to  meet  Louis  XVIII.,  with 
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cries  of  "  Vive  le  Eoi !"  and  with  the  pcpolar  song  of  "  Vive 
Henri  IV.  !**  These  people,  by  their  concurrence,  their  masses, 
and  their  demonstrations,  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to  hide 
from  their  prince,  and  to  hide  from  themselves,  the  aspect  of 
foreign  armies,  whose  appearance  humbled  and  saddened  his 
return.  They  wished  to  prove  that  between  the  King  and 
Paris  there  had  only  been  one  man  and  his  sateUites ;  and 
that  when  once  this  man  had  disappeared,  and  his  army  had 
withdrawn,  the  people  and  their  King  would  embrace,  by  the 
national  impulse  of  a  father  towards  his  children,  and  of  chil- 
dren towards  their  parent.  The  population  of  Paris,  so  cold, 
so  silent,  and  so  absent  on  the  20th  of  March,  revenged  them- 
selves now  for  that  day,  and  protested,  though  too  late,  against 
the  oppression  which  the  army  had  made  them  suffer. 

V. 

At  three  o*clock  the  King  appeared  at  the  barrier  St. 
Denis.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Count  d'Artois  on  horse 
back  at  one  door  of  his  carriage,  and  the  Duke  de  Berry,  his 
nephew,  at  the  other,  and  surrounded  by  Marshals  Marmont, 
Oudinot,  Victor,  Macdonald,  Gouvion  St  Oyr,  the  Duke 
de  Feltre,  and  Generals  Maison,  Villatte,  and  DessoUes,  some 
of  them  companions  of  his  short  exile  at  Ghent,  the  others 
having  remained  faithful  to  their  duty  and  their  oaths  during 
the  interregnum.  The  military  household  of  the  King  and 
the  princes,  the  royal  guards,  the  musketeers,  and  the  light 
dragoons  of  the  guard,  the  royal  volunteers,  and  the  grena- 
diers of  La  Eochejaquelin,  which  formed  the  little  army  of  the 
prince  at  Alost,  and  which  was  increased  and  re-formed  on  the 
King's  route,  since  his  return  to  France,  marched  in  his  rear, 
saluting  the  National  Guard,  composed  of  their  friends,  their 
fathers,  and  their  brothers,  and  saluted  by  them  in  return,  as 
guests  impatiently  expected  at  the  national  hearth.  This 
escort,  entirely  French,  imparted  to  this  return  at  least  a 
national  aspect.  .  It  was  neither  the  foreigner  nor  the  civil 
war  which  triumphed  in  this  embracing  of  Paris  and  th 
Bourbons.    This  time  they  were  voluntary  exiles,  who  had  not 
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drawn  &e8r*«w(n^i'agaaBfit 'their tMiuntiy,jliat  who,  removed 
from  it  lor'a  moment  by- tkeir 'fidelity,  veomad  its  reocmzpeaQBe 
in  the  free  snd  ooi^dial  reception  -4^  .tbe  people,  ireed  fsom  tbo 
compresBKm  of  like  anoy .  The'  veeeptian  of  the  iKing  dn  1 8 14 
had  been  more  fiitl  of  onrioeity,  but  tlds  "was  replete  ^ith 
emotion 'andisensibtlity.  Teavs  rolled  dovm^ many  faces;  they 
had  been  so  'uixfortmiate''on  botheides,  :ih&t  they  'were  now 
eager  to  repair  «nd  to  forget  the  common  ^disaster.  The  King 
concealed  the  foreigner,  and  all  took  refuge  in  Mm,  tonce  more 
to  :6nd  in  him  'their  coimtry. 

VI. 

FouchiS  had  recalled  to  the  prefectave  of  tPazis  «M.  ^e 
Chabrol,  a  man  of  solid  popularity,  the  same  who  had  presented 
to  Louis  XVIII.  the  keys  of  Baris  in  1814,  and  presided  over 
the  city  during  the  first  restoration.  M  de  Chabrol,  although 
a  magistrate  of  the  IBhapire,  had  had  aofficient  Tsspeot  for 
himself  and  for  his  country  to  retire  with  the  Bourbons  on  the 
return  of  the  lEmperor.  Fouche  was  desirous  ihat  M,  de 
Chabrol  should  insinuate  conditions  to  .'Louifi  XVIII.,  in  the 
speech  he  was  to  deliver  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Pans,  and 
that  he  should  give  advice  and  warning  to  ihe  monarch;  but 
M.  de  Chabroldeclined  so  ungracious  a  tasky.at-suohamoment. 
Were  not  the  defedtion,  ihe  flight,  the  exile,  the  :blood  jrfied 
at  Waterloo,  the  return 'into  the  invaded  pvo^^ees,  and.  the 
capital  occupied  by  four  foreign  armies,  w»rmngs  «iifiEu)ieB% 
eloquent  of  themselves  ?  and  was  it  becomitig  to  ^sadden  still 
more  this  reconciliation  of  the  • 'King  landithe  people,  by  Binister 
recollections ' and  forebodings?  Was  it  neoessory,  mcaoover, 
thus  to  invert  the  parts,  and  to  giye  to  the  IQng  jdone  the 
appearance  of  doing  all  the  wrong,  when  the  people  laoid  the 
army  were,  at  least,  equally  reproachable  ?  Was  it  for  those, 
who  had  sallowed  the  capital  and  the  throne  to  be  inFadad  by 
Napoleon,  to  demand  reparation  from  Louis  XVIII.,  *whom 
they  had  themselves  abandoned,  dethroned,  and  proBoribed? 
M.  de  Chabrol,  on  the  contrary,  confined  himself;  to  enumerat- 
ing the  calamities  which  the  hundred  days  of  Bonapaffto^s 
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presence,  anA  of  iibe  absence  of  the  legitimat-e  govemmeBt, 
had  cost  the  coimtiy,  and  to  soliciting  for  all  eriors  the  pardon 
contained  in  the  breast  of  a  king  and  of  a  father,  and  for  all  mis- 
fortunes the  forgiveness  and  consolation  necessary  to  repair  all. 

Louis  XVIII.,  with  a  propriety  which  was  the  gift  of  his 
nature,  and  '  the  inspiration  of  his  policy,  replied  wildiout 
making  any  allusion  of  reproach  or  of  T6ngeanoe  to  the  numth- 
piece  of  the  city  of  Paris :  "  I  did  not  'leave  tmy  capital  but 
with  the  most  lively  grief,  I  return  to  it  with  emotion.  I  had 
but  too  well  foreseen  the  evils  with  which  it  <was  threatened, 
and  I  am  come  back  to  prevent  and  to  repair  them." 

These  words  comprised  the  whole  situation.  There  wis<a 
reproach  in  them,  but  softened  by  sbrrow ;  a  promiBB .  to  inter- 
vene between  France  and  the  enemy,  to  temper  victory  if 
possible ;  an  augury  of  good  government. 

!But  if  Louis  XYIII.  wished  to  soften  tbe  expression  of 
the  bitterness  and  humiliations  that  such  a  retunnin.the  midst 
of  foreign  armies  inflicted  on  the  nation,  he  <woiild  not  too  oom- 
plaisantly  dissemble  from  the  ^>eople  the  'heavy  grief  and 
patriotic  resentment  which -he  experienced  in  passing  through 
his  capital  invaded,  and  his  provinces  conquered,  by  the  seditioai 
of  some,  and  the  weakness  of  aU.  He  quickly  dosed  the 
window  of  his  carriage,  which  he  had  onlyiopened  to  listen  to 
the  prefect  of  Paris,  and  his  features,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
route,  assumed  a  majestic  and  impassiMe  expression,  in  which 
great  dignity  was  mingled  with  a  thige  of  anger.  He  wished 
the  people  to  understand  that  he  had  returned -without  hatrssd, 
but  not  without  a  recollection  of  the  injury  that  had  )been  jdone 
to  him.  He  effaced  the  tear  from  his  eyes,  l^e  smile  tfrom 
his  lips,  and  all  appearance  of  royal  con^cension  from  lib 
gestures.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  he  did  not  wiahnto 
implore  a  reception,  or  to  beg  for  the  throne.;  but  to  resume, 
with  a  full  right  and  a  rigid  authority,  a  reign  <whidi.<had 
been  interrupted  by  factions.  This  s^itiment,  depicted  <m  Ms 
visage,  was  understood  by'i;he  people,  Who  love  pride  avoi 
against  themselves.  The  more  reserve  the  (King  maintaiDBd 
in  his  demonstrations,  the  more  those  of  -the  cm^  were  mA- 
tiplied  and  affecting     It  appeared  as  if  the  tpopuktkm  Mif 
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Paritf  mshed  to  pluck  from  his  heart  the  grief  which  closed  it 
and  the  pardon  which  ought  to  spring  from  it 

VII. 

On  approaching  the  palace  hy  the  Carrousel,  the  tnumphal 
entry  of  die  King  was  still  further  saddened  by  the  presence 
of  the  Prussian  troops,  who  were  encamped  in  the  courts  and 
in  the  garden.  This  palace  of  a  people  resembled  the  prison 
of  Europe.  The  National  Guard  and  the  militaiy  household  of 
the  King,  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  doors,  the  stair- 
cases, and  the  armories,  to  conceal  from  France,  and  from  its 
monarch,  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  royal  residence  in  the 
heart  of  the  capital,  guarded  by  soldiers  of  the  north.  The 
King  alighted  from  his  carrit^e  on  the  same  steps  from  which 
he  had  taken  his  departure  one  hundred  days  before,  by  the 
light  of  the  torches  which  had  illumined  his  flight ;  and  from 
which  Napoleon  had  been  lifted  the  day  after,  and  borne  to  the 
throne  in  the  arms  of  his  grenadiers.  He  was  received  there 
by  his  servants,  who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  bedewed 
with  tears  of  joy  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  Conducted  by  them 
to  the  balcony  of  the  hall  of  the  marshals,  which  looks  on  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  he  received  there,  in  the  unanimous 
and  impassioned  cries  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  the  wel- 
come due  to  his  return,  and  a  touching  reparation  for  his  exile. 
These  acclamations,  renewed  at  every  gesture  he  made,  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  daylight  retained  the  King  and  the 
Princes  at  the  windows  of  the  palace. 

The  delirium  of  this  select  crowd,  principally  composed  of  the 
noble,  rich,  and  citizen  population  of  the  aristocratical  quarter 
adjacent  to  the  palace,  rose  to  the  forgetfulness  of  all  propriety 
and  national  dignity.  The  rejoicings,  like  the  excesses,  of  a 
people  are  often  characterized  by  extravagance.  The  songs, 
the  cries,  the  tears,  the  gestures  of  this  multitude  no  longer 
sufficing  to  express  their  fanaticism,  they  imitated  the  example 
of  savage  hordes ;  men  and  women  of  the  most  elevated  rank, 
and  bearing  the  most  historical  names  of  France,  were  seen 
forming,  like  the  Israelites  before  the  ark  of  the  covenanl^ 
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circles  and  Bacclianalian  groups,  and  dancing;  hand  in  hand,  by 
the  light  of  torches,  before  the  King  and  his  court.  Eyeiy 
time  that  the  prince,  who,  though  pleased,  was  yet  weaxy 
of  these  demonstrations,  retired  from  the  balcony  to  confer 
with  his  ministers  and  officers,  he  was  recalled  by  fanatical 
vociferations,  to  witness  some  new  freaks  of  madness  indicative 
of  the  public  joy.  The  Eling  himself,  carried  away  by  the 
energy  of  these  appeab',  and  by  the  thousands  of  hands  raised 
towards  him,  was  forced  to  descend  to  the  steps  of  the 
palace,  and  to  satisfy  by  a  closer  view  this  insatiable  thirst 
of  royalty. 

This  joy  was  saddening.  Beflecting  minds  did  not  recognise 
in  these  indecent  exhibitions  of  loyal  affection  of  the  elegant 
and  aristocratic  society  of  Paris,  the  decorum  of  a  people  whose 
right  of  sovereignty  had  perished  on  the  ilOik  March,  their 
glory  at  Waterloo,  and  their  national  independence  the  day 
before  in  Paris.  A  sad  resignation,  a  welcome,  tender  and 
reparative,  but  silent  and  reserved,  had  been  more  worthy  of 
France  in  the  presence  of  her  King,  and  of  all  Europe  in  arms. 
But  there  was  a  retaliation  in  this  delirium ;  and  the  Bang, 
who  witnessed  it,  ought  to  have  reflected  that  the  parties  who 
indulged  in  such  joys  might  very  soon  brood  over  opposite 
scenes  of  vengeance,  and  demand  of  him  gratifications  of 
hatred  which  he  might  have  some  difficulty  in  refusing  them. 


VII. 


His  first  night  was  disturbed  until  daybreak  by  the  tumults 
of  these  frantic  manifestations.  He  was  more  a  king  than 
ever,  for  he  was  king  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  This  people, 
however,  was  no  longer  its  own  master,  but  delivered  a  second 
time  to  the  invasion  and  the  vengeance  of  armed  Europe.  It 
was  necessary  at  once  to  appease,  to  disarm,  and  to  dismiss 
Europe,  and  to  govern  this  nation,  in  whose  bosom  the 
hundred  days  had  sown  the  seeds  of  division,  which  would 
make  of  the  second  restoration  no  longer  a  reign,  but  only  a 
party  and  a  combat. 
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The  Emg  deeply  felt  these  difficulties,  Init  he  felt  ako, 
with  a  most  penetratiag  intelligenoe,  the  adyantageB  which  his 
second  position  held  over  his  first. 

Gn  his  first  accession,  a  year  hefore,  he  was  unknown  to 
Fronoe.  He  had  presented  himself  as  acandidate  for  the  throne, 
nnder  foreign  patronage.  He  represented  in  the  imagination 
of  France  <a  regime  repudiated  and  saperannaated,  irrecon- 
cilable, perhaps,  wildi  the  ideas  and  interests  which  had 
spnmg  up  since  his  emigration.  He  sucoeeded  a  hero  who 
had  intoxicated  France  with  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  his 
conquests,  and  who  had  stumbled,  for  the  first  time,  from 
Tictory  and  the  thvone.  The  army  of  this  oonq^oeior,  deprived 
Of  its  chief,  buttmbroken  <and  imposing  still,  iros  an  empire 
within  the  empire,  apretorian  people,  with  whom  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  compound,  or  to  retire.  Its  chiefs,  dignitaries, 
marshals,  gmends,  officers,  senators,  and'  even  its  courtiers, 
were  on  foot,  united  and  combined.  They  had  made  liieir  con- 
ditions with  the  Eestoration,  and  could  connnand  or  constrain 
it,  if  tiiey  did  not  possess  it  altogether.  The  .old  party 'or  the 
party  of  the  King,  was  only  received  in  their  suite  as  a  mark 
of  jealous  grace  and  hespitAlity  by  the  surviving -party  of  the 
empire,  l^eee  iwo  parties  -contended  for  the  aseendsncy  in 
the  palace,  for  favours,  puMic. employments,  and  posts  in  the 
army.  To  give*a  supremacy  tO'  the  Toyalists  'was  tO'  alienate 
the  ambitions  of  the  court,  the  camps,  and  the  administrations 
of  Bonaparte;  to  give  a  pre-eminence  to  the  Bonapartists, 
was  to  estrange  the  friends  of  ancient  royalty,  and  to  excite 
a  cry  of  ingratitude  amongst  the  high  nobility,  the  church, 
the  emigrants,  and  throughout  all  Europe.  :In  this  position 
of  the  King  in  1814  there  were  smwes  amd  abysses  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  shun.  In  some  respects  he  only  held 
a  power  of  attorney  from  the  empipe :  %e  was  a  sort  of  viceroy 
of  the  revolution,  a  tolerated  arbiter  'between  the  parties;  he 
was,  df  himself,  only 'a  conciliator,  a  laaidlord  of  the  country  ^ 
he  was  not  master,  'he  was  not  king. 
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IX. 

'The  tbxinderboh  of  the  dOth  Mavdi:  had  stmtk  has*  ihiDne, 
it  was  true,  bat  it  had^  at  the  same  "time,  iihvoiwii.a  lightmpon 
the  position.    It  had  distinctly 'separated,  by  a  bold  and  irre- 
concilable aggression,  the  Royalist  and  Napoleon  elements. 
It  had  done  more :  it  had  thrown  back  upon  the'  King's  side, 
through  reprobation  of  the  attempt  of  the  20th  March,  and 
through,  resentment  for  the  national  calamities,-— the  conse- 
quences of  that  Gtttempt, — ^the  opinion  of  the  imasBes,  imtil 
then  indifferent  and  imdeoided.     The  Emg  :vho  had  only  been 
tolerated,  or  accepted  in  1814,  was  dmplosed  for  now,  :and 
'received  with  acclamations  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of 
the  nation.    He  alone  could  now  effectually  throw  himself 
between  France  vanquished,  and  Europe  provoked.     The  ser- 
vices which  he  alone  could  render  conseciated  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation.     He  was  innocent  of  its  misfortmies ;  he  had 
not  called  back  Bonaparte,  he  had  not  called  in;the  foreigners. 
IBurope  had  armed  of  her  own  ^accord,  for  her  own  safety,  and 
not  £Dr  the  cause  of  this  king,  to  whose  fate,  it 'was  indifferent. 
He  had  not  excited  mil  war  in  'France ;  he  had  notiretired 
into  Vendee,  raising  after  him  one  half  of  /his  'kingdom  against 
the  other.     He  had  taken  shelter  in  Belgium,  wheve. he  re- 
mained at  the  disposal  of  events  and  of  his  people,  on  afficted 
and    powerless,  but  disarmed  spectator  of  the  ^struggle  of 
'Bonaparte  v^th  Europe.     Bom^avte  had  iMlen. again,  mnder 
the  weight  of  his  own  fault,  and  of  his  own  impotence.    lA. 
national  ciy  of  distress  had  recalled  Louis  XYIII.  to  .BariB> 
to  repair  the  ruins  accumulated  by  his  anti^anist.     The  aimj 
had  refused  to  defend  the  nation,  which  its  cbefection.had  given 
over  to  the  foreigner ;  the  Ohambers  closed,  no  longer  repre- 
sented anything  but  a  fErotion  vanquished  :and  disoredited  by 
its  defeat ;  the  country,  of  its  own  full  sand  .free  iwill,igave  itself 
to  the  King.    It  was  less  a  reign  thim  a  dioabatarafaip  of  pubHc 
safety  which  this  situation  of  affairs  cecl^Tred  uponiiheimonarch. 
He  found  in  it  the  right  of  withdrawh^  his  confidence  from 
the  meni7ho  had  deceived  him  in  so  barefaced andtiesoheiQiia 
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a  maimer.  He  could  be  the  friend  of  his  friends,  the  King  of 
his  enemies,  the  absolute  arbiter  of  parties,  and  no  longer  the 
embarrassed  negociator  between  two  causey.  In  one  word,  he 
had  compounded  in  1814,  while  in  1 816  he  was  going  to  reign. 
Three  months  of  grief  and  exile  had  given  him  the  substance 
of  power,  of  which  hitherto  he  had  only  had  the  shadow. 

X. 

Two  dangers  alone,  still  however,  menaced  him ;  the  exigen- 
cies, divested  of  all  shame,  of  victorious  Europe,  which  shelter- 
ing its  rigours  and  its  spoliations  under  the  name  of  the  King, 
would  thus  associate  this  name  in  the  mind  of  the  country 
with  the  resentment  of  a  conquered  nation  against  the  foreigner ; 
and  the  requirements,  devoid  of  all  discretion,  of  the  Boyalist 
party,  impolitic  and  retrograding,  of  the  emigration,  re- 
presented iii  his  court  by  the  Count  d'Artois,  his  brother, 
and  in  the  Chamber  and  the  provinces  by  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy,  whose  exclusive  influence  was  dreaded  by 
the  country.  But  he  hoped  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
&rst  of  these  difficulties  through  the  patronage  of  England, 
through  the  fdendship^cooled  but  easily  regained — of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  through  the  consummate  ability  of  M. 
de  Talleyrand ;  and  he  hoped  to  prevent  the  second  by  the  re- 
moval of  M.  de  Blacas,  by  the  confidence  bestowed  upon 
Fouch6 — a  sacrifice  of  which  the  nation  was  his  witness — and 
finally,  by  that  personal  diplomacy,  and  by  that  proverbial  wis- 
dom with  which  his  years  had  gifted  him.  He  had  a  strong 
belief  in  his  own  ability;  he  had  the  instinct  of  govern- 
ing in  difficult  times,  as  he  had  the  ambition  natural  to  his 
high  rank.  A  spectator  and  a  victim  of  revolutions,  by  which 
he  had  been  long  tried  and  tossed  about;  a  witness  of  the 
faults  and  the  ruin  of  his  brother  Louis  XYI.,  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  political  incapacity  of  his  other  brother,  the 
Count  d*Artois,  governing  his  two  nephews  and  his  niece  by 
the  ascendancy  of  understanding,  of  age,  and  of  the  throne, 
he  thought  himself  certain  of  making  all  parties  feel  his  in- 
flexible superiority,  of  restraining  some  and  intimidating  others 
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I^chelieu  and   Mazarin  in  one  man,  but  Eichelieu  without 
cruelty,  Mazarin  without  baseness,  and  both  in  a  king. 

Such  was  the  opinion  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  of  others  and 
of  himself;  and  this  opinion  was  not  without  excuse  in  his 
nature,  and  in  his  intelligence.  He  had  the  foremost  quality 
of  a  king :  he  affected  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  his  right, 
and  he  had  the  most  perfect  belief  in  himself. 

XI. 

But  although  the  second  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  second 
abasement  of  France  had  wonderfully  smoothed  for  the  King 
the  difficulties  of  reigning ;  and  although  France,  to  raise  her- 
self again  from  the  20th  March,  had  only  to  choose  between 
the  Bourbons  and  destruction,  something  betrayed,  even  in 
their  recall,  the  incompatibility  which  existed  since  1789  be- 
tween renovated  France  and  the  dynasty  of  the  old  regime. 
Louis  XYIII.  returned  to  the  palace  of  his  fathers,  but  he 
returned  to  it  supported  on  one  side  by  a  secularised  bishop, 
married,  a  deserter  from  his  church,  a  negociator  of  the  revo- 
lution in  '02,  a  minister,  a  favourite,  and  it  may  be,  even  an 
accomplice,  of  Napoleon ;  and  supported  on  the  other  side  by 
a  regicide,  just  revolted  from  the  Emperor,  and  who  only 
opened  the  doors  of  his  palace  to  the  King  on  the  condition 
of  chasing  from  it  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  making  the 
revolution  still  reign  there  under  his  name. 

M.  de  Blacas  being  removed,  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  King  to  present  the  guarantees  of  the 
revolution  in  his  council,  sufficiently  told  which  was  the  con- 
queror, which  the  conquered,  of  the  old  or  of  the  modern  spirit, 
even  upon  a  soil  occupied  and  governed  by  a  million  of  ene- 
mies. These  two  men  placed  by  destiny,  as  a  living  derision 
on  either  side  of  the  legitimate  prince,  humbled  his  triumph. 
They  resembled  the  ancient  insulters  placed  behind  the  Eoman 
ovations  to  remind  the  conqueror  that  he  was  a  man,  and  the 
King  that  he  was  amnestied.  Louis  XVIII.  had  intelligence 
enough  to  comprehend  this  symbol,  pride  enough  to  resent  it, 
ambition  enough  to  endure  it,  and  wisdom  enough  to  interpret 
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ib  m  his  new  reign.     His  council  opened  in  his  piesenae  the 

foUoTOig  day; 

XII. 

Three  men  were  alreadj  conspiring  against  one  another 
in  this  council  of  the  royal  goYemment,  associating  together 
for  a  moment  through  a  necessity  which  counterfeited  the  con- 
cord of  ideas:  M.  de  Talleyrand  against  Fouche,  Fouche 
against  Talleyrand,  and  the  King  against  them  hoth.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  too  much  natural  penetration  not  to  understand 
liiat  hy  introducing  Fouche  into  the  King*s  council  he  had  taken 
this  minister  in  the  snare  of  his  amhition,  and  that  the  scandal 
attached  to  his  position  must  engulf  him  hefore  long.  He. 
ther^re  left  it  to  time  to  rid  him  of  his  riyaL. 

Fonch^,  i&feust,  in  forcing  himself  into  the  King's  miiustEy 
after'  his  return,  had  shown  a  giddiness  of  ambition  which 
betokened  in  him  more  of  the  mania  of  in^rtance  than  of  the 
tme  genius  of  ciicumstanoes.  His  part,  in.  whateyer  view  it 
may  be  regarded,  ought  to  have  finished  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  replaced  the  King  upon  the  throne.  As  a  great  personage, 
secluded  from  public  affairs,  and  decorated  with  some  vain 
title  without  functions,  or  a  distinguished  embassy  in  a  distant 
court,  he  might  have  fittingly  termihated  his  career.  His 
recompense  lay  in  the  gratification  of  self-love,  which  his  supe- 
riority in  boldness  and  intrigue  had  given  him  in  three  epochs: 
pro-consul  under  the  convention,  minister  under  the  destroyer  of 
the  Republic,  arbiter  of  two  reigns,  and  master  of  two  revolu 
tions  under  the  second  empire,  the  evil  genius  of  Napoleon,  the 
moderator.of  the  crisis  of  the  20th  March,,  the  restorer  of  those 
Bourbons  whom  he  had  disdained  and  proscribed,  necessary  to 
the  King  after  having  been  redoubtable-  to  him,  a  man  retired 
ftorn  the  scene  where  nothing  more  remained  to  play  but  history. 

But,  to  astonish  history  by  an  additianal  boldness  of  iocon- 
sifltKicy,  he  wished  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Bourbons, 
without  a  transition  of  epoch  and  of  circumstances ;  the  Fouche 
of  to-day  insolently  rejecting  his  revolutionary  costume,  and 
turning  himself  round  in  his  court  finery  to  outface  the 
Fouche  of  yesterday.    Not  only  did  this  indecent  versatility 
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degrade  the  maiD,.  and  left  no  othar.  altenmtiTe  in  looking 
at  binu  than  kug)iter  or  indignation,  but.  the  aituation  ha 
aspired,  to  fill  was  impracticable  to  the  genius  even  of  insolence^ 
and  intrigue.  It  was,  destined,  in*  a*,  few  da^>  to  crumble 
under  hinxi. 

K  he  made'.himself  a^xeabla  to  tha  Bourbons,  in  minister- 
ing, to  their  resentmrents^  and  making  himself  the  instrument 
of  their  policy^  he  became  thevprosoriber. of  his  own  accomplices, 
and  thns  lost  all  populaslty  and  all  importance  in  the  revo- 
lutionazy  party..  On.tfa»  other  hand,,  if  ho.  spared  the  reyolution,  • 
theEmpjire,  andhisaccomj^es  of  179S,  and  of  the  20th  Marchy 
he  fell,  instantly  under  the  suspicion,  of  the  King  and  his* 
paxty.  In  either  of  these  hypotheses  he.  was  lost.  He 
doubtless  flattered  himself  that  he  could  preserve  an  equi- 
librium between  the  two  factions  which  were,  going  to  contendti 
for  Erance ;  to  govam  the  court  party  by  the  intimidation 
of  that  of  the  army,  and  to  domineer  over  the  army  party 
by  fri^tening  it  with  the  party  of  the  court:  showing,  to. 
tha  one  side  the  reyolution  ready  to  break  forth  again^  to. 
the  other  the  vengeance  of  the  Boyalists  ready  to  annihilate 
them,  and  assuming  thus  the  appearance  of  constraining  all 
by  his  own  dexterity.  This  part  would  have  been  possible 
for  a  statesman  in  1814,  when  the  foreign  armies  had  retired, 
and  left,  the  King  alone  and  unknown  in  the  presence  of  his 
people;  but  it  was  no  longer  so  in  18 15,  when  the  allied 
powers,,  prescftit  and  in.  arms  around  the  throne,  and  occupy^- 
ing  every,  position  in  the  country,  answered  to  the  King  for. 
the  submissLon..  of  his.  people,  and  the  immobility  o£  the 
revolution.  These  powers  did  not  allow  the  royaUsts  to 
dread  the  movements,  of  public  opinion,  or  revolutionary  de- 
monstrations, while  encamped  for  several  years  upon  the 
soil ;  and  they  thns  broke  the  pretended  lever  of  Fouche  in . 
his  handst  The  King  had  evidentiy  taken,  him  a»  a  flag; 
of  truce  for  the  moment  between  himself  and  the  remains  of 
the  Bonapartist  insurrection^  resolved  to  dismiss  him  imr 
mediately  alter  he  should  have  entered  his  capital,  disbanded 
the  aacmy  proscribed  the  guilty,  and  consolidated  his  throne 
beneath  his  feet. 
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67  what  blindness  of  understanding  could  a  man  so  in- 
telligent of  instinct,  and  so  experienced  in  reactions  as  Fouche 
believe  in  the  gratitude  of  courts,  in  his  own  importance, 
and  in  the  durability  of  the  power  of  a  judge  of  Louis  XVI. 
in  the  palace  even  of  that  King,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
brothers,  of  his  nephews,  and  of  his  avengers  ?  This  cannot 
be  explained  by  any  reasoning  of  a  sound  mind :  it  can  only 
be  explained  by  that  giddiness  which,  at  certain  moments, 
seizes  upon  ambitious  men  as  upon  kings,  which  conceals 
from  their  eyes  what  all  the  world,  by  their  side,  sees  clearly, 
which  catches  them  in  their  own  snares,  and  punishes  them 
by  their  own  success.  Great  vices  have  no  more  the  privilege 
of  infiedlibility  than  great  virtues.  Men,  even  when  they  are 
perverse,  are  still  men;  they  stumble  in  their  intrigues, 
deceived  by  their  cupidity,  as  the  best  stumble  in  their  can- 
dour, deceived  sometimes  by  their  virtues.  Every  thing 
finishes  for  all  by  a  decline  or  by  a  fall.  Such  is  the  law  of 
human  aHledrs :  only  that  posterity  elevates  some  in  its  esteem, 
and  leaves  others  illustrious  still,  but  illustrious  in  its  contempt. 
Such  was  Fouche. 

XIII. 

He  was  intoxicated  by  the  pride  of  his  triumph,  and 
continued  to  speak  of  the  King  with  a  lightness  and  disdain 
which  this  prince  could  not  be  ignorant  of,  as  if  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  humbling  his  master.  "All  that  the  Bourbons 
have  hitherto  done,"  he  would  say,  "  has  only  been  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  interests  and  glory  of  France.  They  wished  to 
place  the  counter-revolution  upon  the  throne;  they  still  wish 
it,  but  I  am  present !  I  shall  oppose  it  with  all  my  power. 
There  was  some  talk  of  substituting  a  foreign  prince  for 
them !  Well !  that  is  true.  A  foreign  prince,  an  Orleans,  a 
regency — there  is  nothing  which  the  constitutional  party  would 
not  rather  have  accepted  from  the  allied  powers  than  them. 
In  that  case,  at  least,  it  would  have  been  required  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  should  be  recognised.  They  speak  of 
civil  war!    If  it  broke  out    the  Bourbons  would  onlv  have 
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in  sixty  departments  a  handfol  of  royalists  to  oppose  to  tho 
mass  of  the  people.  Draw  from  mj  words  whateyer  in- 
ference you  please,'*  he  added,  defying  the  indiscretion  of 
his  interlocutors ;  *'  that  is  quite  indifferent  to  me !  '* 

He  thought  himself  sure  of  finding  again  in  a  new 
Chamber  a  majority,  if  not  revolutionary,  at  least  oonstitu- 
tional,  which  would  serve  him  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
court:  a  Chamber  which  he  would  govern  by  his  intrigues 
and  by  his  creatures,  as  he  had  done  the  Chamber  of  the 
hundred  days,  and  which  would  aid  him  in  intimidating 
the  royalists  and  governing  the  King  and  the  court. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  occasion  for  the  same  sort 
of  bulwark  against  more  distant,  but  certain  misfortunes, 
with  which  he  felt  himself  menaced  by  the  spirit  of  the 
court,  without  having  any  counterpoise  in  public  opinion, 
had  the  same  hopes  in  a  representation  of  the  country. 
These  two  ministers,  agreeing  in  this  common  interest,  im- 
mediately agitated  in  the  King's  council  the  question  of  the 
prompt  convocation  of  the  Chambers.  The  King  himself 
was  anxious  to  place  a  National'  Assembly  face  to  &ce  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  foreigners,  that  he  might  not  alone  bear 
the  responsibility  and  unpopularity  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
ransoms  of  the  country 

XIV 

To  preserve  the  existing  Chambers  would  be  to  capitulate 
with  the  revolution  and  with  the  empire.  To  recal  the 
Chambers  existing  in  1814,  and  expelled  by  the  $20th  March, 
would  be  still  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  empire,  from 
which  they  emanated,  and  to  find,  amongst  the  deputies  and  the 
peers,  many  partisans  of  Napoleon,  re-elected  after  the  30th 
March,  and  who  had  participated  in  the  act  of  proscription 
against  the  Bourbons.  The  King  could  not  consent  to  replace 
with  his  own  hand  his  enemies  in  the  legislative  body,  and 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  altogether  military  and  impesialist. 
In  the  absence  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  charter,  orders  in 
council  ruled  every  thing;  with  the  condition,  however,  that 

3    H 
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they  should  be  reoogmsed  and  eonstituted  laws  of  the 
Btate  by  ihe  Ohambers  thonselyes,  immediitely  on  their  being 
assernhLed. 

The  Ohamber  of  OPeexB  of  (814,  iros  maantained  for  all 
those  of  its  members  ^ho  had  not  sat  in  N^apoleon's  Chamber 
of  Pefflps  dusing  the  hundred  days.  The  Ohamber  of  Deputies 
of  1814,. and  the  < Ohamber  of  RepresentatiYes  of  1€15,  ifere 
dissolved.  The  peerage  for  the  fotare  was,  in  spite  of  the 
King's  opposition,  declared  hereditary.  A  vain  institution  of 
feudal  .and  aristocratic  England,  among  a  people  who  had 
made  a  revolution  for  the  supjmssion  of  castes,  and  who  thus 
re-established  privileges  in  a  legislature  by  right  of  birth, 
and  not  by  right  of  royal  and  popular  election,  and  of  personal 
capacity! 

Fouch6  and  M.  de  Talleymnd  saw  nothing  in  this  dis- 
position but  a  means  of  tying  up  the  hands  of  the  King 
beforehand,  and  of  preventing  future  ministers,  sold  to  the 
court,  firom  ruling  the  Ohamber  of  Peers,  by  the  bait  of 
transmitting  the  peerage,  at  the  will  of  the  King,  from  £a,ther 
to  son.  Above  all,  they  saw  in  it  the  advantage  of  themselves 
nominatbig  the  new  peers,  of  choosing  them  firom  the  men 
of  the  revolution,  or  of  the  empire,  and  of  thus  securing 
for  themselves  powerful  adherents  in  the  most  elevated  po- 
litical body  after  the  King.  The  King,  who  trembled  without 
cause  before  the  shade  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  civH 
war,  with  which  Fouche  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  frightened 
him,  during  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  which  was  still  con- 
tested, yielded  every  thing.  He  thus  beforehand  aUenated 
a  part  of  his  prerogative  and  of  Ms  liberty 

The  mode  of  electing  the  deputies  -was  determined  by 
other  orders  in  council  The  electors  were  divided  into 
committees  of  departments,  and  committees  of  districts.  The 
distnot  committees  presented  the  candidates  to 'the  depart- 
mental Gomanittees,  who  chosetamongst  them  one  half  of  the 
deputies.  .This  giadaated  election  was  intended  to  ensure 
a  representation  at  ranee  more  local  and  more  'general.  It 
^sas  a  pledge  of  .notpzieiy,  and  of  presumed  capacity  required 
ligr  the  law  £rom.tfaeur8presentatiTes.of  the  coimtiy.    Property 
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and  taxation  always  oonstitated  the  title  to  the  right  of 
electing  flknd  being  elected.  Taxation  :to  the  amount  ^^tof 
800  iranoe,  was  the  qualification  for  the  departmental 
electors.  The  ministers,  to  flatter  the  army,  and  to  intc^- 
duoe  a  new  element,  presumed  to  he  liberal,  in  the  eleotiona, 
had  admitted  in  the  departmental  committees  the  men  who 
were  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Xiegion  of  Honour,  the 
ciyil  and  -military  militia  of  the  Emperor  The  Chambers 
were  conyoked  forithe  24th  September 

XV 

The  French  troops  under  the  command  of  Davoust,  retired 
into  cantonments  .behind  the  Loire,  murmuring  hut  peaceable ; 
sowing  in  all  the  departments  they  passed  through  and 
oocupied,  the  remorse  of  patriotism  and  of  Bonapartism,  Tan 
quished  and  proscribed  in  them.  The  populations  more  dis- 
tant from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  more  indifferent  to  the 
dangers  which  had  threatened  Paads,  attributed  to  the  King 
and. to  the  royalists,  the  reverses  and  the  rigours  of  which  they 
were  innocent. 

On  seeing  these  fine  regiments  still  unbroken,  and  whose 
numbers,  horses,  and  artillery  had  the  aspect  of  an  uncon 
quemble  force,  but  sad  and  condemned  to  inaction  by  treacheiy, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  country  could  not  understand 
that  those  tdiousands  of  soldiers,  introj^d  .phalanxes,  still 
fervent  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Emperor,  could  have  fled 
of  their  own  aoccHrd  before  the  armies  of  the  coalition,  though 
ten  times  superior,  and  thus  delivered  up  the  capital,  the 
throne,  and  the  soil  to  the  enemy.  They  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  that  this  capitulation  which  had  banished  the  army 
into  their  provinces,  was  a  cowardly  understanding  between 
the  Bourbons  and  the  ^leigners,  and  an  expiation  for  the 
glory  of  Fnnce,  ;imposed  by  those  who  wished  to  debase  it, 
to  make  little  of  and  disarm  it,  in  order  to  possess  it. 

Symptoms  of  military  insurrection  and  civil  agitation  broke 
out  under  the  footsteps  of  this  army  in  twenty  departments 
It  seemed  every  instant  ready  to  draw  on  the  populations  jur 
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to  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  on  bj  tbem,  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war.    The  generals  were  in  correspondence  with  Paris. 

Daroust,  though  resolved  to  submit  to  necessity,  with 
difficulty  kept  his  generals  within  the  limits  of  their  duty. 
His  head  quarters  were  a  sort  of  military  gOTomment  nego- 
elating  with  ike  civil  government.  Privately  encouraged  in 
his  demands  by  the  insinuations  of  Fouche  and  his  friends, 
he  made  his  own  conditions  and  those  of  the  army.  He 
addressed  to  the  Eang's  government  demands,  through  the 
intervention  of  three  negociators  left  by  him  in  Paris  on 
his  retirement,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the  army,  as  he 
would  have  discussed  the  separate  interests  of  a  province,  or 
of  an  empire  within  the  empire. 

These  three  generals  were  Gerard,  Eellermann,  and  Haxo, 
all  three  feimous  for  their  talents  and  their  patriotism.  They 
transmitted  to  the  government  the  wishes  and  the  opinions 
of  the  army,  and  to  the  army  the  desires,  rather  than  the 
orders,  of  the  government.  They  mutually  watched  and  feared 
each  other,  obedience  was  negociated  for,  instead  of  being 
enforced.  Marshal  Davoust  resembled  one  of  those  Eoman  gene- 
rals at  the  head  of  undecided  legions,  obedient  only  to  the 
order  which  they  themselves  had  imposed  upon  the  senate. 
In  reality,  however,  Davoust  submitted  to  play  this  part 
rather  than  solicited  it.  Moved  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  and  convinced  that  a  renewal  of  the  war,  though 
&vourable  to  his  popularity  and  his  fame,  would  only  be  a 
prolongation  of  the  agony  of  France,  he  occupied  himself, 
while  saving  appearances,  but  with  sincere  self-denial,  in  paci- 
fying the  spirit  of  the  army,  and  calming  its  anger  by  con 
cessions 

XVI 

His  orders  of  the  day  from  Orleans  and  Tours,  testified 
these  efforts  to  soothe  the  excitement  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
soldiers.  "The  commissioners,"  he  said  to  the  troops,  "assure 
us  that  a  reaction  is  not  to  be  apprehended ;  that  passions  will 
be  kept  down,  men  respected,  and  principles  preserved ;  that 
there  will  be  no  arbitrary  dismissals  in  the  army,  and  that 
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its  honour  will  be  shielded.  As  a  pledge  of  this,"  he  added, 
"  ire  have  the  nomincttioQ  <)f  MarBhal  St.  Ojz  to  the  ministjy  of 
tux;  and  that  of  Fonohe  to  the  ministiy  of  police.  These 
conditions,  are  acceptable.  The  nadonal  interest  ought  frankly 
to  unite  the  army  with  the  King.  This  interest  requires 
some  sawifices ;  let  ns  make  them  with  a  modest  enei^.  The 
army  unbroken  and  united  wUl  become,  if  necessary,  the 
ntlljing  point  of  the  French,  and  even  of  the  royalists  I 
Let  us  unite,'  let  us  press  together;  let  tis  never  separate; 
let  us  be  French!  This  has  been,  as  you  know,  the  first 
wish  of  my  heart,  and  it  will  never  quit  me  but  with  my 
last  sigh !  " 

These  noble  words  were  appredated  by  the  mass  of  the 
army,  which  began  to  feel  its  fault,  and  to  afflict  itself  for 
the  calamities  it  had  broi^ht  upon  the  country.  It  responded 
t«  them  by  a  great  act  of  repentance  and  submissbn,  trans- 
mitted to  the  commissionera,  by  the  generals  commanding 
divisions  and  by  the  commissioners  to  the  marshal,  to  be 
forwarded  by  him  to  the  King. 

"  Sire ! "  said  this  patriotic  manifesto  of  the  army  to 
the  throne .  "  fall  of  confidence  in  your  generosity,  resolved 
to  prevent  civil  war  by  rallying  around  you,  and  of  recalling 
by  its  example  those  of  your  subjects  whom  circumstances 
may  have  alienated  Irom  you,  the  army  flatters  itself  that 
yon  will  receive  its  submission  with  benevolence,  and  that, 
casting  a  veil  over  the  past,  you  will  not  close  your  heart 
to  any  of  your  children." 

This  act  did  honour  to  the  army,  and  moved  the  King 
and  all  France.  The  following  day  Marshal  Davoust,  ven 
turing  still  further,  imposed  upon  the  army  the  spontaneous 
change  of  its  colours. 

"  Soldiers,"  said  he,  "  it  remains  to  complete  the  act 
of  Bubmisfiion  that  you  have  just  made,  by  an  act  of  obedience, 
painful  but  necessaiy  I  Hoist  the  white  flag !  I  know  that 
in  this  I  ask  of  yon  a  great  sacrifice  I  For  fiTo-and-twenty 
yeara  we  hare  aU  stood  by  these  coloius  which  we  have 
borne ;  but  this  sacrifice  is  demanded  of  us  by  the  interest 
of  our  country.    1  am  incapable,  soldiers,  of  giving  you  an 
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order  that  would  be  at  variance  vdth'  honour.    PreBenre  to  oar. 
countiy  a  numerous. and.  a  ^illantarmy !" 

xvn. 

The  last  words  of  the  generalissimo  were  understood  before 
he  had  uttered  them.  The  King  was  already  oppressed,  and 
even  insulted  in  Paris  by  the  insolent  reprisals  of  Blucher.  Tlie 
bridge  of  Jena,  in  front  of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  denounced  by  this 
barbarian  to  his  soldiers,  mined,  and  charged  with  powder,  to 
bury  in  the  ruins  of.  this  monument  the  name  of  the  battle 
which  had  annihilated  Prussia,  had  only  been  saved  by  the 
supplication  of  the  King  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  by  the 
threat,  more  theatrical  than  rational^  which  he  held  out,  of 
placing  himself  upon  the  bridge  at  the  moment  of  the  ex- 
plosion, to  perish  with  a  monument,  of  his  kingdom,  shielded 
by  his  majesty  and  his  life. 

The  monuments  of  the  arts,  bronzes,  marbles,  pictures, 
statues,  antique  cars,  the  spoils  of  the  nations,  of  the  capitals,, 
the  palaces,  the  museums,  and  the  libraries  of  Europe,  accumu- 
lated in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  public  squares,  by  victory,  were 
reclaimed  and  taken  back  in  open  day,  by  the  armed  soldiers  of 
the  nations  and  of  the  princes  from  whom  they  had  been 
conquered.  Conquest  was  taking  away  what  had  been  taken 
away  by  conquest.  These  trophies  went  back  from  Paris  to 
Eome,  to  Florence,  to  Vienna,  to  Berlih,  to  Turin,  and  to 
Madrid.  They  were  not  regarded  as  property;  they  were  the 
spoils,  of  war.  The  vicissitude  of  fate  constituted  all  the  right 
of  the  possessors.  Impartial  equity  could  not  legitimately 
accuse  the  former  proprietors  of  these  chefs  d'ceuvre  for  seizing 
them  again,  and  carrying  back  to  their  capitals  and  countries 
the  treasures  which  had  been  ravished  from  them.  The  sword 
had  been  the  only  title ;  and  in  turn  it  produced,  not  a  re- 
taliation— ^for  French  property  and  national  monuments  were 
respected — but  the  violent  restitution  of  the  spoils.  Conscience 
admitted  this ;  but  national  pride  murmured  even  to  the  appre- 
hension of  a  desperate  insurrection  in  Paris. 

The  artistic  as  well  as   militaiy  genius  of  France  was 
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attached  to  these  pictures,  these  marbles,  and  these  bronzes 
with  more  passion,  and  with  a  passion  more  noble,  than  was 
felt  for  treasures  and  for  territories.  It  was  less  bitter,  and  it 
seemed  less  humiliating,  to  give  up  provinces  and  kingdoms 
than  pictures  and  statues.  The  people  diought  their  hearths 
and  altars  were  Tiolated,  and  that  their  national  chattels,  sold 
by  auction  amongst  barbarian  soldiers,  would  testify  for  ever  to 
Europe  their  defeat  and  humiliation.  The  sculptors  and 
painters  were  indignant.  Poetry  wept  in  the  elegies^  at  once 
sad  and  avenging,  of  Casimir  Delayigne,  entitled  MaaseniermeSy 
at  the  devastation  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  emigration  of  the 
marble  gods  and  goddesses. 

M.  de  Tallejrrand  had  too  just  an  appreciation  of  the  situation 
of  afifoirs,  and  too  much  the  habit  of  discussing  questions  of  public 
right,  to  contest  with  the  allies  this  restitution  which  they  were 
making  with  their  own  hands.  He  would  have  had  nothing 
but  sophistry  to  oppose  to  retison ;  he  therefore  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  abduction  of  these  spoils;  He  despised  the  murmurs  of 
the  people ;  and  as  if  he  had  disdained  being  moved  by  such  a 
trifle,  he  affected  to  replyto  thosQ  who  came  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  excitement  of  the  capital,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  interfere 
in  the  name  of  France  and  of  the  King  *  **  It  is  no  business  of 
mine  !*'  He  was  right.  To  resist  was  impossible,  to  supplicate 
would  be  base,  to  lament  humiliating.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to- be  silent  and  turn  away  the  eyes 

xvnr. 

But  the  allies,  when  once  occupying  Paris*  «?t  mfl»90,  and 
successively  covering  all  the  provinces  with  tiieir  armiesj 
imposed  subsidies,  oppressed  the  towns  and  the  country  with 
requisitions  of  every  description,  emptied  the  public  coffers  for  the 
payment  of  their  troops,  domineered,  exhausted,  and  devastated 
the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  Prussians,  above 
all;  whether  they  had  more  to  avenge  for  the  dismemberment 
and  spoliation  of  their  owm  country,  or  whether  that  people, 
more  vncrlike  than  the  other  Germanic  races,  have  in  their 
nature  more  of  this  bitterness  of  oppression  and  exaction  that 
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are  contracted  in  camps,  signalised  themselves,  as  in  1814,  bj 
cruelties  and  brutalities,  which  made  their  occupation  the  more 
dreaded,  and  their  name  the  more  odious  in  France.     They 
had  imposed  100,000,000  of  francs  on  the  city  of  Paris,  the  day 
they  entered  it    The  prefects  appointed  by  the  King,  the 
mayors  of  the  towns  and  villages,  could  not  shield  their  depart- 
ments, their  towns,  and  their  villages,  against  these  insatiable 
requirements  and  depredations.    The  Prussians  treated  France, 
althojigh  reconciled  by  the  convention  of  St.  Cloud,  and  by 
the  presence  of  the  King,  as  a  conquered  country.    They  did 
not  recognise  in  it  the  kingdom  of  a  king,  their  ally,  but  the 
spoil  of  Napoleon  their  enemy.     They  laid  their  hands  on 
several  prefects,  who,  with  a  courageous  independence,  had  dared 
to  resist,  made  them  prisoners,  and  removed  them  from  their 
provinces 

A  unanimous  cry  of  grief,  distress,  and  indignation  arose  to 
the  King  from  all  the  provinces  occupied  by  them  and  by  the 
Austrians,  who  were  not  so  harsh,  to  implore  protection,  or  to 
threaten  an  insurrection  of  despair 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  ipore  modest  in  victory,  and  more 
guai'ded  in  his  occupation,  preserved  the  English  outside  Paris 
in  a  strictness  of  discipline,  which  respected  the  dwellings  ot 
the  citizens  and  the  authority  of  the  King,  whom,  while  re- 
establishing, he  wished  to  make  popular.  He  acted  like  an 
ally  with  Louis  XVIII.  after  having  acted  like  a  conqueror 
with  Napoleon.  He  did  not  offend,  but  frequently  consulted 
with  the  government  of  the  King,  which  he  sustained  against 
the  brutalities  of  Blucher  In  spite  of  his  observations,  the 
Prussian  general  threatened  to  seize  upon  the  treasury,  and  to 
carry  off  the  public  coffers,  if  the  city  of  Paris  did  not  pay  him 
the  100,000,000  which  he  had  imposed  upon  it  on  his  entrance. 
The  presence  of  his  King  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  who 
at  length  arrived  in  Paris,  restrained  the  reprisals  of  the 
Prussian  general. 

The  war  impost  of  Prussia  on  Paris  was  reduced  by 
10,000,000.  But  Blucher  had  pillaged  the  manufactories 
of  arms  at  Versailles,  and  some  private  houses  of  this  royal 
residence  had  been  ransacked  by  his  soldiers 
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XIX. 

During  this  concentration  of  sovereigns  and  commanderB- 
in-chief  in  Paris,  Europe^  which  the  20th  March  had  placed 
entirely  under  arms  and  set  in  motion,  continued  to  advance 
from  all  the  frontiers  upon  the  French  territory.  The  pro- 
vinces could  scarcely  contain  this  flowing  tide  of  nations,  eager 
to  come,  even  after  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  to  avenge 
themselves  for  the  terror  with  which  the  landing  of  Napoleon 
had  inspired  the  world.  The  allies  divided  the  whole  space 
of  the  country  amongst  them.  The  English,  the  Belgians,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Hanoverians  were  distrihuted  amongst  all  the 
cities  and  ail  the  provinces  which  extend  from  Paris  to  the 
Belgian  £rontier.  The  Prussians  encamped  en  masse  in  Paris, 
and  spread  from  thence  hetween  the  Loire  and  the  ocean.  The 
Austrians,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Wirtemhurghers  were  can 
toned  in  Burgundy,  the  Nivemese,  the  Lyonnese,  and  Dauphiny 
The  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  army  of  Italy  were  quartered 
in  Provence  and  in  Languedoc.  The  Bussians  covered  with 
their  numerous  corps  d'armee  Lorraine  and  Champagne ;  the 
Saxons  and  Badenese  occupied  Alsatia ;  the  Hungarians  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  Spaniards  the  flanks  of  the 
French  Pyrenees,  Navarre  and  Eoussillon. 

Never  since  the  great  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had 
driven  away  the  primitive  populations,  and  supplied  their  place 
on  the  soil,  had  such  an,  inundation  of  armed  nations  over- 
whelmed the  French  territory.  The  maledictions  of  the  people 
arose  on  every  side  against  the  man  whose  impatience  to  re- 
conquer the  throne  had  opened  the  floodgates  of  this  torrent  of 
people,  and  given  to  the  world  a  pretext  for  this  universal 
inundation. 

XX 

The  King— with  a  territory  thus  invaded  under  his  feet,  and 
with  a  people  divided  in  opinion,  exhausted  of  money  and  of 
blood,  disarmed,  expelled  from  their  fortresses,  occupied  in  its 
capital  and  in  all  its  great  centres  of  energy,  as  Lyons,  Stras- 
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burg,  and  Lille— in  insurrection  for  his  cause  in  the  west  and 
soutii — quivering  in  the  east  and  behind  the  Loire  for  the 
cause  of  his  enemy — could  only  lament  and  submit. 

An  act  of  desperate  energy,  it  has  been  said,  could  have 
thrown,  him  into*  the  bosem  of  the  army  of  the  Loire;  which,  re- 
cnnted  by  the*  Vendlans,  and  mingling  the  two  flags  in  one 
common  patriotism,  might  have  imposed  reject  and  modem 
tion  upon-  the  allies.   But  this  plan,  dreamt  of  by^ome  -  generak 
of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and  by  some  Vend^an  chiefs,  ei^r  to 
bear  their  shaia  of  patriotism  in  the  calamities  of  France,  was 
but  a  chimera  which  vanished  in  the  first  moment  of  reflection. 
To  abandon  Paris  was  to  abandon  the  throne ;  for,  after  giving 
up  three-fourths  of  the  French  provinces  and  the  capital,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  re-conquer  them  from  more  than  a 
million  of  foreigners,  masters  of  the  fortified  places,  of  the 
arms,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  taxes.    With  what  force  could 
the  King  attempt  such  an  enterprise?    With  forty  or* fifty 
thousand  men,  the  wrecks  of  Napoleon's  army,  and  with  some 
thousands  of  peasants  of  Brittany  for  auxxliaries;  and  supposing 
an  impossible  success,  in  what  state  would  the  King'  find  his 
kingdom?    Ravaged  and  torn  to  pieces  by  this  million  of 
enemies !     The  whole  of  France  -woiddhave  been  changed  into 
one  vast  battle-field  after  the  struggle.    Ft  was  proposing  to 
him  the   conflagration  of  his    kingdom  by  his  own*  hand. 
Nothing  was  possible  for  the  King,  afber  Waterloo  and' the 
submission  of  Paris,  except  to  retire  from*  the' throne' to  avoid 
witnessing  the  oppression  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  treat  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  people,  with  the  allies,  to- 
reduce  the  ransom,  and  soften  the  rigours  inseparable  from 
occupation :    a  painful    but  essential  part,   the  necessity  for 
which  the  nation  felt,  excused  its  rigours,  and  thanked  from 
their  hearts  their  unfortunate  Ejng. 


XXL 


But  the  presence  of  this  army  of  Napoleon,  though  now 
submissive  to  the  King,  assembled  on  one  single  point  of  the* 
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kiBgdom,  behind,  a  great,  riyer,.  badbed  by  "warlike  proyinoeSy 
such  as  Brittany  and  Auy^cgne,  still,  howiSTer,  alaraned  the 
allied  powers.  Tha  coonoil  of  soyeceigns.  tharefoxse  required 
the  King  to  disband  it. 

**  The  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Vienna  between  the 
great  powers,"  wrote  the  Kussiaii'  plenipotentiary — M.  de  Nes- 
selrode  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  *'  was  concluded  against  Bonaparte 
and  his  adherents,  and  aboye  all,  against  ti^a  Erenoh  anny, 
whose  disorderly  ^ambition,  and  insatiable;  thirst  of  conquest, 
have  frequently  disturbed  all  Europe.  Urged  by  the  neces* 
sity  of  universal  peaee,  the.  Emperor  of  Ilussia  and.  his  allies 
make  the  disbanding  of  this  army  an  imperatiye  condition,  as 
well  for  the  interest  of  the  King  of  Erance.  as  for  that  of  the 
peaoe  of  nations." 

The  King,  who  could  only  see  in  the  army  of  Bonaparte  a 
remnant  of  pretorians  who  would  perpetuate  the  fianatioism  of 
his  competitor  to  the  throne,  and  the  opposition  to  his  race  and  to 
his  reign,  must  himself  have  anxiously  wished  for  the^  dis* 
banding  of  this  anny,  and  its.  transformation  into  a  territorial 
and  royalist  body.  He  therefore  hastened  to  yield  to  the 
ii\junction  of  the  allied:  powers^  which,  was  in  all  respects  con* 
foimable-to  his  own-  interests. 

The  disbanding,  of  the  acmy  of  the  Loire  was  aocordingly 
deelaifid.  The  regiments  were  organised  in  eighty^six  depart- 
mental legions,  of  three  battalions  each,  aad  in  fifty-two  regl- 
mfflits  of  cavalry  and.  artillery.  To  destroy  the  etprit  d»  corps; 
that  inextingoiahable  tradition  of  troops  which  survives  the 
men,,  and  still  lives  on-  in  the  colours- and  the  name  of  armed 
bodies,  each  of  th)B  legions  was  to  be  composed  of  soldiers  bom 
in  the  department  of  which  it  bore  the  name* — ^an.  ezoellent 
mediod  of  stifling  Bonapattism  in  these  corps,  and  to  substitate 
foFjit  the  spirit  of  the  country  to  which  eadh  bdbnged.  It  was 
anzadroit  method  of  oreating  royalist  legions,  at  least  in  ih». 
west  aad  south,  but  acertain  element  likewdse  of  civil  war,  in  case 
of  a  conflict  of  opinions  betweai  the  dlffer^it  parts  of  Eranoe ;.  a 
fatal  institution  also  on  another  account,  becaose-it  was.  in  ita 
eneoce  more  fedenUiye  than,  national,  and  beeaase^  by  creatmg 
a  provincial  spirit  in  the  members  of  the  army,,  it  tended  ta^ 
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weaken  the  spirit  of  national  unity,  which  constitutes  its  strength 
against  factions  and  foreign  enemies. 

Marshal  Macdonald  was  charged  with  the  disbanding  and 
the  reorganising  of  the  army. 

XXII. 

It  was  essential,  before  anything  else,  to  fix  in  a  definitire 
treaty  of  peace  the  situation  of  France  and  of  its  monarch,  with 
reference  to  the  allied  powers.  Until  this  treaty  was  discussed 
^d  signed  France  only  existed  as  a  conquered  coimtry,  its 
Ejng  as  an  officious  commissioner  between  his  people  and 
Europe.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  happy  to  escape  the  difficulties  of 
the  home  government,  which  were  left  to  Fouch6,  became 
entirely  absorbed  in  this  negociation,  which  was  the  principal 
occupation  also  of  the  King.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
terrupted  by  the  20th  March,  and  aggravated  by  Waterloo,  was 
therefore  resumed  at  Paris. 

The  diplomatic  conferences  between  M.  de  Talleyrand  and 
the  European  plenipotentiaries  were  opened  at  the  residence 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  prime  minister  of  England,  to  which  the 
deference  of  the  sovereigns  for  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  left 
the  paramount  direction  of  the  negociations.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Castlereagh,  M.  de  Metier- 
nich,  M.  de  Weissemberg,  M.  de  Hardenberg,  M.  de  Humboldt, 
Prince  Basoumowski,  M.  de  Nesselrode,  M.  Capo  d*Istria,  M. 
de  Gentz,  a  German  publicist,  M.  Pozzo  di  Boiigo,  and  some 
of  the  generals  most  versed  in  the  secret  policy  of  their  re- 
spective cabinets,  assembled  there  for  several  hours  each  day. 

They  began  by  regulating  according  to  conventions  the 
requisitions,  which  until  then  had  been  arbitrary,  and  also  the 
departments  assigned  to  the  different  corps  d'armie  in  the 
territory  of  France.  They  afterwards  deliberated  on  the  fieite 
of  Napoleon,  who  was  then  still  in  a  state  of  indecision  on  the 
British  coast.  He  was  declared  the  prisoner  of  war  of  Europe, 
his  custody  confided  to  England,  and  his  residence  fixed  at  the 
island  of  St  Helena.  Peace  between  France  and  England 
wan  on  the  instant  re-established ;  Great  Britain  having  declared 
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war  against  Napoleon  alone,  the  cause  of  it  was  removed  in  his 
person. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  by  way  of  fostering  a  noble  feeling  of 
humanity,  of  which  England  had  taken  the  initiative,  under 
the  religious  inspiration  of  Wilberforce  and  its  philosophers, 
admitted,  in  the  name  of  France,  the  principle  of  the  abolition 
of  the  infamous  slave-trade. 


XXIII. 

It  was  then  asked  if  the  allies  had  m^de  war  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest,  or  for  the  re-establishment,  pure  and 
simple,  of  European  order,  disturbed  by  Napoleon.  The  great 
powers,  more  generous,  consented  to  admit  the  latter  principle* 
The  little  ones,  more  envious  and  ambitious,  contested  it.  The 
Netherlands  demanded  the  restitution  of  Alsatia,  of  Lorraine, 
of  Flanders,  and  of  Artois,  to  their  ancient  possessors.  *'  Con- 
quest," they  said,  "  has  the  right  to  retrieve  conquest." 

Prussia  supported  the  Netherlands  by  its  oigan,  M.  de 
Humboldt;  and  she  demanded  the  cession  of  Montmedy, 
Metz,  Sarrelouis,  and  Thionville. 

M.  de  Mettemich  demanded,  in  the  name  of  Austria,  a 
territorial  indemnity,  a  guarantee  for  permanent  security,  a 
form  of  government  reconcilable  with  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments, and  immediate  measures  of  militaiy  police  to  repress  the 
attempts  of  the  army. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  reclaimed  Savoy,  which  had  been 
left  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  England  and  Eussia 
asked  for  nothing. 

These  demands,  on  their  amicable  representation,  were 
reduced  to  the  demolition  of  Huningen,  an  indemnity  of 
600,000,000  of  francs  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  of 
200,000000  to  construct  new  fortified  places  against  any  future 
aggressions  of  France,  an  occupation  during  seven  years  of  a 
portion  of  French  territory,  by  150,000  troops  of  the  coalition, 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  commanded  by 
general  conjointly  named  by  the  allies ;  finally,  an  important 
dismemberment  of  the  north  of  France,  in  behalf  of  the  Ne- 
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therlands,  by  the  cesaion  of  Gonde,  FhilippeTille,  Giyet,,iiQd 
Maubeuger 

"xxrv. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  confided  in  the .  impartial  friendliness 
of  the  Doke  of  WeUington,  to  combat  the  injunoiis  and 
iniquitous  enormity  of  these  conditions.  The  King  himself 
took  an  actiye  personal  part  in  the  private  conferences  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  above  all, 
mth  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  most  generous  and  the 
-most  infLnential  prince  of  the  coalition.  He  brought  to  bear 
•also  upon  the  heart  of  this  prince,  the  mystic  infLueitce  of 
Madame  de  Kmdener,  that  Christian  sibyl,  who  replaced  in 
the  soul  of  the  Emperor  of  Hussia  all  human  ambition  by 
religious  aspirations  for  the  foundation  in.Europe.of  an  order 
moral  and  intellectual. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
nobly  interceded  with  Europe,  not  to  abuse  victory  too  rigidly 
i^ainst  :a  prince  innocent  of  the  attempt  of  Napoleon,  and 
against  a  nation  subdued  by  its  own  army,  .and  which  had 
suffered  rather  than  conspired  for  this  attempt.  The  ulti 
matum  of  the  allied  powers,  to  which  £.ussia  and  England 
thought  it  their  duty  to  adhere,  out  of  r^ard  for  their  allies 
more  than  from  hostility  to  Ezanoe,  was  concocted  .amongst 
them,  and  concealed  hr  more  .than  a  month  from  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  the  King. 

It  came  out  at  leoigth,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
ithrew  the  King  into  a  state  of  consternation.  It  comprised 
the  conditions,  scarcely  alleviated,  enumerated  above:  a  par- 
tial dismemberment,  an  indemnity  of  1000,000,000  of  francs, 
an  occupation  of  seven  years,  France  redeemed  &om  par- 
tition by  disaxmament,  ruin,  land  shaone;  and  the  redemp- 
tion signed  by  a  king  who,  in.redeemmg  his  jcountry, -seemed 
'thus  to  preserve  his  throne  stiiheiexpenae  of  liis  people. 

Louis  XYIII.  shed  bitter  itears  in  secret,  and  but  ill 
concealed  his  despair  £cDm  .his  familiar  adherents.  ''.My 
place,'*  he  often  exclaimed,  ''  should  be  at  Hartwell,  or  with 
the  army  of  the  Loire.   My  allifis  .xuin,  in  .affecting  to^sace 
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xne."  Had  this  priace  listened  to  this  noble  despair  of  .his 
heart,  and  had  he  given  up  to  the  allies  a  throne  too  dear 
at  the  price  they  demanded,  he  would  have  lost  this  throne 
for  a  few  days,  perhaps;  but  Europe  embarrassed,  and  France 
excited,  would  have  restored  to  him  his  kingdom  on  more 
worthy  conditions.  The  inspirations  of  honour  are  the  only 
certain  ones  in  similar  extremities.  To  declare  themselves  the 
prisoners  of  Europe  would  have  been  better  for  Louis  XYIU. 
and  for  his  family  than  to  appear  its  accomplice  in  the  de- 
sbafiement  and  spoliation  of  his  Qouniry 

XXV 

Instead  of  being  irritated  against  bimself,  the  King  oon- 
.  ceived  a  profound  resentment  at  the  impotence,  or  the  inability 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Want  of  success  readily  becomes  a 
crime  in  statesmen,  as  well  as  warriors.  Moreover  M.  de 
.Talleyrand  was  a  secret  burthen  upon  the  self4ove  and  the 
jdignity  of  Louis  XY III  This  statesman  was  a  necessity, 
•but  an  onerous  and  importunate  one;  for  Ms  superiozity  was 
too  ill  disguised  in  the  council,  not  to  overshadow  somewhat 
the  superiority  of  the  King. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  of  high  birth,  and  the  great  lord 
•appeared  in  the  minister,  as  well  as  the  condescending  one  in 
his  services.  He  recollected,  and  he  made  the  King  recollect, 
that  it  was  by  the  aid  of  his  hand  he  had  mounted  his  throne, 
•and  that  it  was  by  the  hand  of  M.  de  Blacas  that  he  had  des 
cended  from  it  The  advice  he  gave  in  the  council  was  brief 
and  imperious;  he  did  not  discuss,  he  prescribed.  More 
experienced  in  modem  men  and  things  than  Louis  XYIIL, 
more  influential  with  the  allied  sovereigns  and  their  ministers 
.ihan  the  .King,  he  exercised,  by  his  obtruded  ascendancy 
Tather  a  patronage  than  a  ministxy.  The  power  lay  in  his 
name,  more  than  in  his  title  of  president  of  the  council. 
The  King,  obliged  to  conciliate  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
presumed  capadly  in  public  afiGEurs,  was  not  sorry  to  find  that 
4»pacity  at  &ult,  that  he  might  ascribe,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  the  misfortunes  of  the  negodation  to  the  negodatory 
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and  appear  compelled  by  the  interest  of  the  state  to  dismiss 
a  minister  who  resembled  too  much  a  mayor  of  the  palace 

XXVL 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  moreover,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
so  useful  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  a  negociator,  had 
not  evinced,  either  in  1814,  or  since  the  second  return  of 
the  King  in  1815,  as  minister,  any  of  those  high  qualities 
which  constitute  the  statesman  in  constitutional  countries. 
He  had  neither  the  initiative,  nor  activity,  nor  eloquence, 
those  three  essentials  of  parliamentary  governments.  The 
latuer-fairej  the  superb  indolence,  and  the  intelligent  silence 
formed  his  nature,  his  ability,  and  his  tactics.  Now,  these  three 
virtues  of  an  indolent  mind,  which  are  excellent  in  times 
when  the  vessel  of  the  state  sails  in  its  right  course  of  itself, 
were  insufiBcient  at  this  tempestuous  period,  when  it  was 
often  necessary  to  seek  out  a  passage  and  work  the  ship 
amidst  rocks  and  contrary  winds.  There  are  moments  when 
it  is  requisite  to  grasp  time  as  it  flies,  and  to  seize  on  opinions 
as  it  were  by  main  force.  M.  de  Talleyrand  loved  to  slumber, 
and  counted  greatly  upon  that  secret  progress  of  events,  which 
does  much  it  is  true,  but  not  all.  The  advantage  of  time, 
indolently  waited  for,  and  adroitly  gathered  in,  constituted  at 
least  one  half  of  his  fame  for  ability. 

No  man  was  ever  more  indebted  for  his  fame  to  providence. 
When  time  operated  for  him  under  the  active  hand  of  Napo- 
leon, all  went  well ;  but  since  the  spirit  of  the  court  in  Uie 
palace,  and  the  spirit  of  faction  in  parties,  had  decomposed 
the  national  spirit  under  the  eyes  and  under  the  hand  of  a 
drowsy  government,  it  was  quite  the  contrary.  The  minister 
was  a  looker-on  of  the  decline  of  the  throne,  and  of  the 
people;  and  by  not  impressing  upon  the  government  any 
decisive  course  of  action,  he  allowed  it  inevitably  to  sink  by 
intestine  vices  which  corrupted  every  thing,  and  by  extreme 
difficulties  which  continually  increased.  Nature,  moreover, 
had  not  given  him  the  necessaiy  courage  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  tribune,  or  the  gift  of  eloquence  in  the  presence  of 
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public  assemblies.  He  always  required  to  have  some  one  in 
advance  of  him,  and  was  more  a  prompter  than  an  actor  in 
the  great  political  dramas  he  had  witnessed.  Without  fire 
in  his  heart,  wilihout  passion,  or  warmth  of  eloquence,  how 
could  he  have  warmed,  excited,  and  impassioned  any  assembly 
of  men?  Impartiality  is  never  eloquent,  because  eloquence 
is  only  the  result  of  conviction:  the  tribune  would  there- 
fore have  only  placed  his  inferiority  in  a  stronger  light  in 
the  presence  of  an  opposition,  or  of  contending  parties.  Now 
the  hour  of  oratory  was  about  to  strike ;  the  elections  were 
preparing,  the  factions  were  forming,  France  was  about 
to  recover  her  voice.  The  King  felt  that  M.  de  Talley- 
rand would  be  mute  before  the  questions  which  would  not 
icul  to  be  showered  upon  him.  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself 
must  have  been  intimidated  at  the  new  part  which  the  Cham- 
bers were  about  to  impose  upon  him.  This  part  he  never 
had  been  able  to  attempt  even  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth 
and  of  his  ambition  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  where  he 
concealed  himself  behind  Mirabeau.  How  then  could  he 
attempt  it  now?  To  what  a  fall  from  his  high  prestige  was 
he  not  about  to  expose  himself?  He  preferred  rather  to 
ML  opportunely  by  the  discontent  of  the  King,  than  a  few 
days  later  by  his  own  insufficiency. 

Such  were  the  motives  which  made  the  King  wish  for  the 
retirement  of  his  prime  minister,  a  step  which  was  as  much, 
desired  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself.  There  was  another 
reason  still  imperceptible  to  the  court,  but  already  powerful 
in  the  heart  of  the  King.  This  was  the  sudden,  lively,  and 
profound  inclination  which  he  had  conceived  some  days  back 
for  a  new  favourite ;  for  no  other  name  can  be  given  to  the 
feeling  which  attracted  him  towards  a  young  man  he  had  scarcely 
seen,  and  who  was  already  become  necessary  to  him ;  this  was 
M.  Decazes. 

XXVII. 

Louis  XVIII.,  like  princes  in  general  who  are  bom  near 
the  throne,  brought  up  in  leading-strings,  in  the  effeminacy  of 
education,  and  in  the  etiquette  of  courts,  which  separates  a  man 

3  I 
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from  the  rode  oontBot  olofdiiiBrf  lilb,  hadsomotbuigeffimiiiite 
ID  his  character.  His  ttdnd  wanted  that  manlj  tondemosa  of 
which  infinnity  had  depived  his  body.  He  had  nol  onou^ 
of  it  for  lore,  that  powMfbl  Inxuiy  <^  great  aatures,  hoA  ho  had 
enough  for  friendBhipw  His  friendsl^pe,  hy  their  coaeentration 
and  by  their  fidelity,  readily  gi^ew  to  passion  and  favouritism, 
and  he  hononred  tbom  by  his  comteKy. 

In  his  youth  he  had  cultivated  Ute  sodety  of  some  ladies, 
rather  than  been  in  krve  with  thorn;  amongBt  otheis,  the 
Marquise  de  Balby,  whose  wit  was  mate  dazaKng  eve&  than 
her  beauty.  After  these,  M.  d'Avsray  and  M.  de  Bkcas  had 
been  the  objects  of  this  obstinacy  in  his  frioadships^  M, 
d'Avaray,  who^  merited  this  sentiment  by  faia  gentleness  and 
grace,  and  M.  de  Blacas,  who  merited  it  by  Ids  fidelity,  had 
been  smttehed  away  from  him,  tho  one  by  death,  the  other 
by  unpop^ilarity,  to  which  it  had  been  nocessaiy  to  saeiifico 
hmt,  or  else  to  i«iioanee  the  th«Hie. 

Madame  de  Balby  was  still  alive,  but  she  had  grown  (Ad^ 
and  private  feelings  of  resentment  whidi  sprung  up  dwing 
the  esaigmtion,  seemed  to  hare  removed  her  for  ever  from  the 
court  and  heart  of  the  King.  He  had  therefDro  no  donestio 
finendslnp  in  tho  palace  wheco  ho  had  formerly  opened  his 
mind  and  his  heart  to  cherished  confidante  on  the  sul^ecte  of 
Ms  mental  troubles,  his  political  ambitions,  and  his  literary 
labours.  He  eould  no  loiter  find  in  the  family  by  which  he 
was  surronndedr  the  samfo  Inendsfazp,  secure  confidence,  and 
outpourings  of  affeetion.  Ho^  deemed  himself,  and  was^  in 
fiiet,  veay  sopenor  io  intellost  and  faoukies  to  the  other 
members  of  his  hoosoir 

,He  WW  veiy  food  of  his  nieco,  tiie  Dochoss  d'AngoulSme ; 
but  she  was  cold,  reserved,  reotMnned,andk%  inher  herree— > 
very  naluml  in  the  dai^jhter  el  such  dear  vietunS'-H>f  those 
Gompacte  and  compromises  with  the  revolution,  and  tho  men  of 
the  revolution,  which  the  Ejn^was  compelled  to  justify  through 
policy,  and  to  submit  to.  Her  presence  was  often  a  silent 
ropfoaelt  to  him,  espeeialfy  sinie  he  had  admitted  M.  de 
Tallsyittod  and  Foochi  into  Us  oounols  That  whidi  io 
dfiodod  is  not  long  bdowi 
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Character  of  the  memben  of  die  xoyal  fkmily. 

His  nephew,  the  Duke  d*Aiigoiil6me,  vms  more  agreeafaie 
to  him,  bj  the  modest  gravity,  the  attitude  of  respectful 
deference  for  the  wisdom  on  the  throne,  and  the  gentleness 
and  obedience  of  his  character.  He  was,  the  King  said,  his 
Germanicns.  Bat  the  intellect  of  the  Duke  d'Angouldme, 
less  eleyated  than  his  soul,  was  too  inferior  to  that  of  his  undo 
to  admit  of  a  communion  of  mind  between  him  and  the  King. 

The  Duke  de  Berry,  his  other  nephew,  was  bzBTe  and  in* 
telHgent ;  but  frivolous,  rough,  and  addicted  to  pleasure,  from 
the  passions  of  his  age  and  the  idleness  of  his  life.  The  King 
left  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  military  tastes  and  the 
caprices  of  his  heart;  he  made  him  the  Aldbiades  of  hia 
dynasty,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  admiration  and  malice  of 
youth. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Cond^,  either  superannuated  or 
mere  ciphers,  were  consigned  with  some  old  men  and  wommi 
of  their  posthumous  court,  to  their  huntings  and  banquets  At 
Chantilly.  • 

The  Duke  d'Orleans  would  have  had  more  confonnitj  of. 
views,  more  equality  of  mind  with  the  King,  and  more  alliise- 
ment  for  his  opinions ; .  but  he  was  to  the  royal  house  a  living 
souvenir  of  his  father,  so  fatal  to  the  family  of  Louis  XVL; 
and,  moreover,  it  was  suspected  that  he  indulged  the  hope  of 
a  personal  usurpation.  Nobody  loves  a  rival,  or  confides  in,  a. 
competitor.  The  Duke  d'Orleans  was  pardoned,  loaded  with< 
honours,  endowed  with  possessions,  favours,  and  riches ;  but  he* 
was  kept  at  a  distance,  as  well  with  a  view  to  his  own  pop«h- 
larity,  as  by  the  pditio  prudence  of  the  King. 

XXVIII. 

There  remained  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  btother  and 
eventual  mxxenar  of  the  King  upon  the  throne.  The  King 
loved  him,  in  spits  of  his  inferior  intellect,,  amd  perhaps  lor 
that  very  reason,  as  it  prevented  his  fearing  him.  There  was 
friendship  in  this  relationship.  Sure  of  the  heart  of  thia* 
brother,  who  had  shared  his  exile  and  misfortunes,  he  saw  in 
him  a  witness  of  his  early  splendour,  a  survivor  of  the  old 
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court,  a  companion  of  the  same  adversities;  but  with  the 
Count  d'Artois  he  had  only  these  ties  of  blood,  of  affection, 
of  recollections,  of  communi^,  and  of  fortune.  Political  opinions 
separated  the  two  brothers,  if  the  term  opinion  may  be  applied 
to  the  habits  of  thinking  of  the  Count  d*Artois,  imbibed  ready- 
made  from  his  birth,  nurtured  by  the  prejudices  and  thought- 
lessness of  his  early  youth,  preserved  in  mature  age  by  his 
exclusive  association  with  the  exiled  nobility  and  priesthood, 
the  most  irreconcilable  with  the  new  spirit  of  the  age ;  and 
brought  back  from  exile  to  the  palace  to  be  made  use  of  by  all 
the  flatterers  of  decayed  old  times,  and  all  the  fabricators  of 
intrigue. 

XXIX. 

Since  his  return  from  Ghent,  although  he  had  not  mur- 
mured too  loudly  at  Amouville  against  the  prostration  of  Louis 
XYIII.,  and  against  the  necessity  for  Fouche,  this  prince  had 
iresumed,  immediately  after  the  King's  return  to  the  Tuileries, 
^his  customary  circle  of  royalist  ringleaders,  and  his  habits  of 
^imderhand  opposition  to  the  government  of  his  brother,  which 
.  constituted  him  the  consolation  of  the  old  court,  the  hope  of 
Tthe  aspirations  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  church,  and  the 
involuntary  instrument  of  men  to  whom  these  two  causes  were 
>indifferent,  but  who  flattered  them  to  aggrandize  themselves. 

The  right  wing  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  called  the 
Tavilion  Marsan,  was  the  residence  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  and 
the  focus  of  this  little  emigrant  court  in  the  midst  of  a  revolu- 
tionized country.  The  political  man  of  this  intestine  faction  of 
the  palace  was  once  more  M.  de  Yitrolles.  This  personage 
had  served  in  1814,  as  a  confidential  messenger  between  M. 
de  Talleyrand  and  the  Count  d'Artois.  He  had  opened,  with 
inore  zesd  than  real  utility,  some  channels  of  communication 
ibetween  the  disaffected  Bonapartists,  the  foreign  diplomatistst 
and  the  prince,  for  a  restoration,  which  did  not  depend  upon  the 
•success  of  his  petty  schemes,  but  on  the  defeat,  or  the  victory 
•of  Napoleon.  After  Waterloo,  he  had  again  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  Fouche,  and  he  had  been  the  official,  or 
officious  negociator  of  the  overtures  of  this  minister  to  the 
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king  and  the  princes.  This  last  service  had  seemed  to  give 
him  a  further  claim  to  the  confidence  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
Count  d*Artois.  M.  de  Vitrolles  had  evidently  no  other 
political  ahilitj  than  his  insinuating  spirit  and  his  royalist 
zeal ;  for  he  had  heen  the  first  to  mix  up  the  cause  of  pure 
monarchy  with  the  intrigue,  abounding  in  constitutional  con- 
cessions, of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  party,  of  which  he  was  the 
voluntary  agent  in  1814;  whilst  in  1815,  he  mixed  up  the 
cause  of  pure  monarchy  with  the  intrigue,  full  of  revolutioDary 
concessions  and  of  compromises  with  the  cabinet  of  Fouche,. 
the  secrets  of  which  he  had  equally  received  and  carried  back 
wards  and  forwards. 

But  M.  de  Vitrolles  had,  over  all  those  men  of  the  old 
school  who  surrounded  the  Count  d*Artois  at  the  Pavilion 
Marsan,  the  advantage  which  a  young  and  active  man,  who  has 
remained  in  France  and  mingled  in  everything,  must  have  over 
expatriated  men  who  know  not  on  what  to  depend  in  a  country 
of  unknown  politics.  The  prince  thought  he  had  occasion  for 
him,  to  serve  him  with  eyes,  with  tongue,  and  with  hand,  amidst 
the  clouds  of  the  revolutionary  world  through  which  he  pre 
tended  he  could  penetrate.  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Fouch6 
had  scarcely  begun  to  reign  without  rivals  in  the  cabinet 
formed  by  the  Khig  at  AmouviUe,  when  the  circle  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  consigned  to  the  inactivity  and  discontent  of  their 
political  extinction,  conspired  against  the  ministry,  and  began 
to  hatch  political  plans  and  ministries,  by  which  this  party  of 
superannuated  men,  or  of  new  men,  ardent  in  intrigues,  would 
save,  as  they  said,  the  monarchy  in  spite  of  the  King. 

XXX. 

The  principal  men  of  this  budding  opposition  of  the  palace, 
of  which  M.  de  Vitrolles  was  the  soul  and  the  moving  power, 
reckoned  amongst  them  M.  d'Ambray,  a  retired  chancellor  of 
1814,  and  M.  Ferrand,  a  man  of  factitious  reputation,  created 
by  the  royalist  party  that  it  might  boast  a  publicist  of  its  own, 
although  Bonaparte  had  also  taken  into  his  service,  and  into  his 
pay,  the  superstitious  principles  of  despotism  of  M.  Ferrand» 
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M.  de  Fontanes,  more  enlightened,  bat  baodng  to  obtain 
Hhe  pardon  of  his  partiality  for  the  Empeior,  by  ibe  purity  and 
the  ardour  of  his  royalist  principles. 

Hie  Duke  de  Ligvis^a  man  of  the  old  court, idtli  an  upright 
mind,  delicate,  studious-,  and  literary,  bat  viA  a  coostitation 
too  feeble  to  bear  the  weight  of  politics. 

M.  Bouxriemie,  a  dever  renegade  from  the  cabinet  of  the 
Emperoi^  into  that  of  the  princes,  his  enemies,  possessing  all 
IIm  desperate  zeal  of  renegades. 

M.  Alexis  de  Noailles,  a  young  man  of  great  name,  of 
geaeioas  courage,  and  of  an  activity  which  equalled  his  zeal; 
who  had  signalised  himself  by  the  boldness  of  his  faith  against 
<ihe  Emperor's  persecutbns  of  tbe  church  and  its  pontiff;  and 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  throw  himself,  swordin  hand,  in  1814, 
before  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  monarchy  of  his  &then. 

Finally,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  returned  dis- 
ccmtented  from  Ghent,  feeling  himself  by  his  genius  equal  to 
great  political  parts,  not  disdaining  fortune  in  the  midst  of 
ambition,  excluded  from  public  afbirs  by  the  honor  he  had 
dared  to  evince  agednst  Fouch^,  by  the  indifference  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  who  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  him,  and  by  the 
instinctive  repulsion  of  Louis  XYIII.,  who  did  not  like  him. 
Princes,  great  by  convention,  are  unwittingly  jealous  of  genius, 
great  by  nature.  No  other  motive  can  be  found  for  this  avemion 
oi  Louis  XYIII.  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  this  prince,  even  to  calumny  against  Bonaparte,  and 
vdio  only  asked  to  rivet  himself  to  him  by  all  his  devotion, 
and  by  every  ambition  of  fiEune  and  of  power. 

XXXI. 

In  this  opposition  camp  were  found  other  men  of  inferior 
note,  such  as  M.  Laborie,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Messrs^ 
Bertin  in  the  Journal  dea  DebatSt  a  man  famous  for  scenting 
an  intrigue,  and  drawing  closer  the  strings  which  tie  the 
knot  of  it. 

M.  de  La  Maisonfort,  of  a  trivial  but  sparkling  genius,  who 
could  assume  gravity  on  occasion,  suspected  by  Louis  XYIII.  of 
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isatia^pmg,  cbuang  ibe  ^mgtstixm,  with  EatQcbe^-Borel,  ^aud 
jDliher  officioEB  ngexits  Qf  8U{>pcM»6d  SMigoGUliQas,  to  giie  ihem* 
laelTQB  jmpoEtaiooO'  M.  4e  Xa  MaisciKifort  had  attached  huwelf 
tp  the  Couiat  d'Axtoia,  x&ore  oredulQiis  tbasi  hie  Isaxdhexv  and 
max»  9uxsoTmdsi  by  imtenaaddleiA*  Be  had  ^wntteia  in  1814 
;ft  TcgriUiBt  pamphlet,  which  had  c&aimted  with  that  of  M. 
4e  Chateaabriaad  the  .entbacdasm  of  ^e  Siends  of  the 
Bouchons.  Haidx^  jelnxoed  to  France  with  the  prjnoes,  and 
iMNag  ufiknowB  to  the  new  men,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
pfiUti<»l  osMch,  when  he  was  eoly  a  plajful  wit,  a  oourtier  rf  the 
iOHist  of  Chaides  U. 

MeaacB.  de  Pd^ap,  ibrou^t  up  im  the  comt  of  the  Ooiuxt 
id*Artois,  liviog  souvenicB  of  his  youth,  men  of  honour  amd  of 
ftoatifial  zeal,  still  too  young  to  allow  people  to  judge  of  their 
f^Utical  iffipojtance ;  M.  de  Juigne,  M,  de  Bruges,  and  M.  de 
JBimgelin.  ITone  of  the  men  of  this  coiurt,  and  of  these  xnj^jmna, 
-^eve  caloalated  to  offer  to  Louis  XVIII.  the  laTouzite  in  whom 
he  could  repose  at  once  his  policy,  his  intellect,  and  Jais  heait. 
Chance,  however,  presented  him  with  one. 

XXXII. 

We  have  said  that  the  day  before  the  "Kmg's  entry  into 
£aris  the  council  of  ministers,  looking  for  a  prefect  of  poliee, 
hold,  intelligent,  and  sure,  to  dissolve  the  Chambers,  to  aff^ease 
the  murnuuB  of  the  people,  and  to  smoothe  and  seeuve  the 
CQsybe  of  Louis  XVIII.  from  AmouvUle  to  the  Tuileiiea,  had 
'  ai^pcinted  M.  Decazes  to  £IIL  these  functions.  We  have  seai 
^srith  what  ardour  to  serve,  and  with  what  resolution  of  head 
and  heart,  this  young  man  had  solicited  from  Fouche,  his 
superior  in  the  pdioe  department,  the  honour  .and  the  respon 
sibUity  of  .this  task.  Since  that  day  M.  Decazes  had  (redoubled 
his  zB9i,  enlightened  the  government,  baffled  the  remnants  of 
theiactions,  deaerved  well  of  the  ministry,  and  better  still  of 
the  King  and  the  royalists. 

The  pre&ct  of  police,  from  the  subordinate  thou^  im- 
portant nature  of  his  functions,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  Xix%.    He  xeportAd  his  labours  to  the  minister  of  police, 
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who  imparted  them  to  the  King  in  council.    Bat  an  imaginary 
attempt  to  poison  the  Emperor  Alexander  haying  alarmed  for 
a  moment  the  aides-de-camp  of  this  prince  at  the  Eljse^,  and 
M.  Decazes  having,  in  his  quality  of  director  of  the  police,  to 
probe  this  afiGEor  and  demonstrate  its  puenlitj,  the  King,  uneasy 
at  the  rumours  to  which  this  event  gave  ri^e  in  Paris,  and 
wishing  to  evince  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  all  the  solicitude 
he  felt  for  the  safety  of  so  august  a  guest,  summoned  M. 
Decazes,  to  receive  from  his  own  mouth  the  details  of  this  event. 
The  countenance  of  the  young  prefect  of  police,  his  attitude, 
at  once  timid  and  assiduously  attentive,  his  elocution,  clear  and 
refined,  the  sound  of  his  voice,  which  evinced  feeling  and 
respect,  struck  the  King  at  once.    He  was  pleased  to  prolong 
the  audience,  in  order  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  the  conference, 
and  to  study  the  man.     In  short,  Decazes  pleased  him ;  and 
to  please  a  King  is  speedily  to  govern  under  his  name.    This 
sudden  impression  was  justified  by  many  gifts  of  nature  and  of 
character. 

XXXIII. 

M.  Decazes  was  the  son  of  a  magistrate  of  liboume,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  a  part  of  France  which  more 
than  any  other  produces  those  unexpected  pieces  of  good  fortune 
and  rapid  elevation — the  fruits  of  a  bold  ambition,  of  southern 
aptitude,  and  of  that  insinuating  suppleness  of  character  peculiar 
to  those  people  who  drink  the  waters  of  the  Pyrenees.  He 
possessed  the  graces,  the  felicitous  disposition,  and  the  natural 
abilities  of  this  race,  who  are  found  eveiywhere  in  our  histoiy, 
in  our  camps,  in  our  courts,  in  our  ministries,  and  in  our  public 
assemblies,  from  Henri  lY.  down  to  Murat  or  Barrire;  faithful 
to  success,  versatile  as  fortune,  floating  on  the  surface,  like  all 
light  things,  in  every  shipwreck  of  governments,  institutions, 
and  dynasties — ^the  adventurous  race  of  France.  The  Gironde, 
the  Garonne,  and  the  Ldt  seem  to  communicate  to  it  something 
of  the  volubility  and  inconsistency  of  their  waves.  These  rivers 
impart  an  intoxication  of  eloquence  and  ambition  to  all  who  live 
upon  their  banks. 

Destined  by  his  f&ther  for  an  humble  provincial  magistracy, 
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M.  Decazes  visited  Paiis  daring  the  last  yeai8\)f  the  Empire , 
be  studied  the  law  there,  and  succeeded,  through  some  influence, 
in  getting  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  justice. 
Some  years  after,  M.  Muraire,  first  president  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,*  gave  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  who  was  smitten 
with  the  young  legist.  This  marriage  opened  the  door  to  further 
favours,  aud  he  was  nominated  a  judge  of  one  of  the  inferior 
tribunals  of  Paris.  He  then  became  secretary  to  the  Emperor's 
mother,  in  the  avenues  of  the  imperial  court,  from  which  he 
progressed,  with  the  same  title,  into  the  court — more  initiated 
in  public  aSaits  and  intrigjies— K>f  the  palace  of  the  Kmg  of 
Holland,  and  of  the  Queen  Hortense,  his  wife ;  remarked  by  the 
men,  and  agreeable  to  the  women,  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he 
was  introduced.  A  premature  death  deprived  him  of  his  first 
wife.  He  evinced  such  profound  grief,  and  so  impassioned  a 
fidelity,  both,  to  her  memory  and  to  her  family,  that  he  became 
in  the  political  world  a  celebrity  of  conjugal  devotion.  Eof 
some  years  after  he  continued,  under  the  auspices  of  his  father- 
in-law,  his  double  career  in  the  magistracy  and  the  court.  In 
1814  his  fortune  did  not  follow  that  of  his  protectors,  but 
turning  completely  round,  with  his  province  in  the  south, 
warmly  entered  the  cause  of  the  new  princes.  He  presented 
to  Louis  XVIII.  the  deputations  from  his  department,  he 
harangued  him  in  the  name  of  his  native  town,  and  received 
as  a  reward  of  his  zeal  a  decoration  fi:om  the  hand  of  the 
King.  But,  confounded  at  that  period  with  the  crowd  of 
fugitive  presentations  which  besieged  the  palace,  he  was  re- 
compensed without  being  remarked. 

XXXIV. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  the  Isle  of  Elba  did  not 
deceive  either  his  conscience  or  his  precocious  judgment ;  he 
only  saw  in  it  a  crime  and  a  folly.  He  took  arms  like  a  brave 
citizen,  at  the  head  of  the  young  students  of  the  schools  of 
Paris,  and  proposed  to  the  government  a  levy  en  nuuse  of 

*  Court  of  Appeal 
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]f«fiidi8,  t»  qppose  the  children  of  the  eovoliyto  the 
of  the  Iflle  of  El^  After  Bonaparte^s  «ii^  into 
Pam,  he  ^koe  opposed,  in  the  assembly  of  his  eoUeagMB  of 
the  proposition  made  hj  the  president,  to  lagr  liha 
of  tiMir  body  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  at  the  feet  of  the 
eoDqneror.  *'  I  ha^  never  kamed  &om  my  masters/*  he  mx^^ 
^Qorirem  myseftC  iiiat  the  legitimacy  of  power  was  the  renrard 
of  the  laoe."  This  expression  exposed  him  to  the  anger  o^ 
the  UmpesMT,  who  banished  him  to  a  distance  of  forty  leagoes 
from  Paris.  The  young  exile  cdd  not  obey  the  mandate,  but 
hastened  to  Bordeaux,  assodated  himself  with  the  intrepid  pro- 
testations of  M.  Ziain6,  and  with  this  citizen,  of  a  truly  antique 
virtue,  si^umed  in  every  heart,  during  the  hundred  days,  the 
%x»  of  independence  and  of  fidelity  to  the  legitimate  King  in 
-thio^pertion  of  the  ^soath.  His  ciyic  coun^e,  rare  at  the  time, 
mid  has  disioterested  fidelity,  served  him  better  than  yersatiiSity 
and  ambition  woold  hare  done.  On  the  retnm  of  Louis  XVIII. 
niten  new  and  devoted  men  were  sought  after,  his  name  and 
actions  were  remembered.  We  have  seen  how  the  hand  of 
M.  de  Taili^fvand  and  that  of  Fouche  accidentally  fell  upon  him. 

XXXV 

M.  Deoazes  was  at  this  time  thirty-five  years  of  age,  but 
appeared  ten  years  younger  than  his  contemporariee.  His 
figure,  slender  and  supple,  the  elegance  of  his  gait,  the  proud 
'Oarraage  of  his  head,  and  the  natural  nobility  of  his  attitude, 
indicated  less  the  magistrate  tlmn  the  diplomatist  or  the  mili- 
tary man.  His  lofty  forehead,  his  flaxen  hair,  his  eyes  of  a 
lively  and  limpid  blue,  his  mouth,  in  which  the  severity  of  the 
lips  was  unbent  by  the  grace  of  his  smile,  the  oval  somewhat 
ieng£hened  of  his  visage,  the  slightly  feminine  tint  of  the  man 
of  slndy^  relieved  in  colour  by  the  blood  of  ithe  south ;  a  phy- 
fiiogncouy  geneeally  of  all  those  traits  and  tints  which  could 
not  .be  looked  on  without  impression  and  attraction,  oonstituted 
M.  J^eeazfis,  at  this  period  of  his  life  the  livijE^  ^portsait  of  the 
fiivourite  predestined  by  nature  for  the  infatuation  of  a  court; 
a  Cinq-Mars,  or  a  Leicester,  according  as  he  should  happen  to 
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encham  the  heazt  of  a  queen,  or  to  <°»""f*°  tbe  miBd  of  a, 


His  heart  and  hie  undeistanding  iMpondad  to  tbese  «cter- 
nal  BTnipbiiiu,  by  vhich  nstoie  nrelf  d«ceiT»  the  «^  HJe 
was  losing,  dsvoted,  anil  £uth&l,  capable  of  attachmant  and 
genettnitf  of  bouI,  anil  iaci^ble  of  treachery  oi  baaaaeaa; 
given  to  flatteiy,  Trithout  doubt,  bat  less  Uudu^  inteciat  than 
enthuBiasm ;  pleasing  >iiiTniH)f  with  illusions  on  the  genius  or 
the  Tirtaes  <rf  his  protontoiB,  to  justify  his  adcoatJOD.  A  ooui- 
tier  by  nature,  and  not  through  servility ;  w  modi  the  suae 
qnaliied  to  please  as  he  was  more  easily  and  iiu»e  ainoerely 
pleased  ^Tnjui\f 

Hie  int^ect,  -without  rising  to  a  gezdns  for  pohiio  aSuie, 
posaessed  a  fffeoi^on  which  Is  the  instinct  of  sitoationa,  aad 
the  hi(^  road  of  stateamen.  He  felt  rather  than  mresitei  a 
policy.  A  new  man,  desirous  of  serring  an  ancdent  caoaa,  he 
judged  France  by  the  diapoBUion  of  his  own  mind.  To  make 
the  Emg  acceptable  to  new  France,  and  new  France  to  the 
King,  compiiaed  the  whole  restorstioD,  according  to  good  sense 
ancl  M.  Deeaaea :  ooontei-revolatien  if  the  King  did  not  accept 
Fnmae,  i«n>lation  if  Fnnoe  did  not  accept  the  Kii^-  Two 
abysses  tsaoed  the  rt>ote,  and  tbeie  was  no  oooaaion  for  any 
greet  anperioiity  to  see  it,  or  for  any  high  initiative  of  idea  to 
follow  it  Prodonoe  and  nwderation  were  sufficient :  good  will 
was  all  the  genim  necessaiy  for  such  a  wodc,  and  -at  such  a 
moment. 

It  further  required  a  ftaaoael,  exoloaire,  and  inflexible 
ottaohment  to  the  King,  who  alone  of  all  his  palace  under 
atood  this  pc^ty.  Fiiwlly,  it  required  an  aptitade  in  the 
management  of  men,  to  be  able  to  repulse  the  ianatica  of  old 
France,  without  alienating  them  too  much  &om  the  King,  and 
to  attract  the  capadttes  of  new  France,  without  too  much  giving 
□p  to  them  die  restoration,  which  they  did  not  love  sufficiently 
^t  it  mi^t  be  confided  entirely  to  them  wUh  safety  for  the 
King.  If.  Decazee  was  capable  of  these  three  govemnunt 
diplomacies.  He  did  Dot  pin  his  faith  in  any  respect  on  tbo 
past.  An  his  fortune  might  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  prince  who 
could  win  his  attachment.     He  had  no  fimaticifim  of  levolutum, 
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or  of  coanter-roYolation,  calculated  to  embarrass  his  mind,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  bending  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  -great 
routine  of  goTemments.  He  had  frankness  enough  to  impart 
confidence  to  the  men  of  both  parties,  finesse  enough  to  divine 
their  ambitions  under  their  principles,  intelligence  enough  to 
seduce  them,  and  sufficient  firmness  of  character  to  retain  them 
after  their  seduction. 

No  one  perhaps  was  more  capable  bj  his  qualities,  as  well 
as  by  his  weaknesses,  to  form,  from  all  these  wrecks  of  parties 
with  which  France  was  covered,  a  personal  party  for  the  King, 
at  once  against  his  £amily,  his  enemies,  and  his  friends.     He 
spoke  without  much  eloquence,  but  to  the  purpose ;  he  compre- 
hended better,  and  he  acted  constantly.    Indefatigable  in  work, 
in  political  intrigue,  in  society,  in  pleasure,  provided  society  and 
pleasure  still  offered  means  of  government ;  he  had  connexions 
with  all  camps  which  might  recruit  that  of  the  King.     Too 
new,  or  too  subordinate  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  great 
aspirants  of  the  court ;  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  events  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  revolution  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  Bonapartists,  or  to  the  constitutionalists  converted  to 
the  restoration ;  he  joined  to  all  these  gifts  of  nature,  of  births 
and  of  circumstances,  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  universality 
of  conversation,  which  corresponded  with  the  sedentaiy  and 
literary  tastes  of  the  Eang.     Finally,  he  was  young,  and  this 
prince  wished  less  for  a  minister  than  a  schoko:  in  his  friend. 
Chance,  therefore,  better  served  the  prince  and  the  future 
favourite,  than  choice  in  this  first  meeting,  which  gave  rise  to 
their  reciprocal  attachment.     Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
heart  exercises  its  influence  and  destiny  over  politics,  even  in 
the  interior  of  palaces  and  in  the  privacy  of  courts. 

XXXVI. 

The  King,  after  having  encouraged  a  long  conversation  with 
the  young  man  on  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  at  length 
said  to  him,  "  I  am  quite  pleased  to  have  a  prefect  of  police  so 
intelligent  and  so  safe ;  you  will  come  in  future  and  make  me 
a  personal  report  in  my  cabinet  of  all  the  important  afGEOis  of 
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mj  capital."  M.  Decazes  appeared  modestly  to  decline  tliis 
unusual  favour,  to  induce  the  King  to  pronounce  it  more  de- 
cidedly. He  represented  to  his  Mcgesty  that  he  had  received 
from  M.  de  YitroUes,  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Count  d*Artois,  an  order  to  transmit  the  police  reports  in 
^ting  to  the  court,  which  at  first  he  addressed  to  Fouche, 
and  that  this  communication,  founded  upon  the  suspicions 
which  the  character  of  Fouch^  excited  at  court,  might  he  suffi- 
cient for  the  King.  "No,"  hastily  replied  the  prince,  who 
distrusted  the  interferonce  of  his  brother  as  much  as  that  of 
Fouche: — "No,  I  repeat,  no  intermediate  person  hereafter 
between  you  and  me.  When  you  have  any  afSair  of  conse- 
quence, you  will  acquaint  me  with  it,  and  I  will  receive  you." 
Then  still  retaining  him,  after  the  business  was  terminated, 
he  made  inquiries  with  a  friendly  curiosity  as  to  his  name,  his 
country,  his  family,  and  his  preceding  life.  He  appeared  to  bo 
interested  with  everything  that  concerned  the  prefect,  and 
enctployed  all  his  fascination  to  inspire  confidence.  He  displayed 
his  wit,  he  exerted  his  memory,  he  insinuated  his  policy,  and 
ufiveUed  his  heart,  for  he  was  in  want  of  a  friend.  "  Have  I 
ever  seen  you  before  to-day  ?"  he  asked  of  M,  Decazes.  "  I  do 
not  think  I  have,  for  your  voice  and  countenance  would  have 
«truck  me."  "Yes,  Sire,"  replied  the  prefect  of  police,  "I 
had  the  honour  to  present  to  you  in  1814  the  delegates  of  my 
department,  and  even  to  address  your  Majesty  in  their  name.* 
*'  It  is  astonishing,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  I  saw  sc 
many  people,  at  that  time,  that  I  could  fix  nothing  in  my 
memory.  Come  again,  come  often ;  I  am  pleased  with  you.' 
The  prince  had  longed  for  a  substitute  for  M.  d'Avaray  in  his 
heart,  and  his  policy  was  in  conformity  with  his  inclination ; 
an  intimate  friend  was  indispensable  to  him. 

XXXVII. 

Fouch6  was  alarmed,  and  seemed  awkwardly  enough  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  alarming  the  King  more  and  more  every 
day,  by  exaggerated  or  sinister  reports  read  in  the  council, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  King,  and  then  unfairiy  allowed 
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to  tiBnsptre  in  public,  by  pretended  indiscfetaons,  as  if  to 
an  appeal  and  a  signal  to  public  opinion  ont  of  doon,  to  support 
bim  hy  a  pressare  of  popnianty  within ;  a  knavish  and  coivaidlf 
manoBirvro,  renewed  from  the  letter  of  the  miniater  Bowlaad 
to  Loois  XVI.,  in  1792. 

'*  The  moment  is  approaching,*^  said  he ;  **  the  national  apxit 
is  already  taking  this  frightful  direction.  A  fusion  is  taking 
place  between  the  most  opposite  parties.  La  Vendue  itself  is 
joining  its  colours  to  those  of  the  army.  In  this  excess  of 
calamity,  what  other  part  will  remain  for  your  Migesty  to  take 
but  that  of  withdrawing.  The  magistrates  will  quit  their 
functions  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  armies  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  will  then  come  into  collision  with  individuals  libe- 
rated from  all  social  ties.  A  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  inha- 
Utants  may  disappear  from  the  earth,  but  in  this  war  of  man 
to  man,  more  than  one  tomb  will  enclose,  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  ? 

'*  The  calamities  of  France  are  complete ;  ruin,  devastation; 
and  destruction  are  taking  place,  as  if  for  us  there  was  nether 
peace  nor  compromise  to  be  hoped  for.  The  inhabitants  am 
flying  before  the  undisciplined  soldiers ;  the  forests  are  ciowded 
with  unhappy  creatures,  who  flock  thither  in  search  of  a  last 
asylum.  The  harv^ests  will  pevish  in  the  fields.  Despair  will 
soon  listen  to  no  Toice  of  authority ;  and  this  war,  undertaken 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  justice,  will  rival  the  barbarity  of 
those  deplorable  and  too  celebrated  invasionsy  of  which  history 
recalls  the  memory  with  horror." 

XXXVIII. 

While  Fouche  was  thus  agitating  public  opisioit^  andL 
threatening  at  the  same  time  the  authority  of  the  King,  and 
the  King  himself  with  the  revolution,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
unpopular  and  tottering  in  the  mioistiy,  the  Count  d'Artois 
was  mnrmuri]^,  while  the  South,  the  provinces  of  the  West, 
and  even  the  foreigners,  were  calling  for  yengeance  against  tha 
Bonapartists,  the  authors  of  these  calamities.  The  peoj^e; 
trodden  down  by  700,000  soldiers,  bewailed,  without  being 
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able  to  aceuse  any  otb«rs  than  themselTea,  of  fh^coaaef^aaaem 
of  thdr  weakness^^  in  yielding  to  the  UMwpatioii  of  >Jflro^eop. 
The  old  army  was  dwindling  away  beh^  tha  Loire;  the 
officers  dismissed  on  half  pay  to  their  proriBees^  bore  with 
themv  on-  retunmig  to  their  homes,  imprecaiaoDa  against  the 
conqiierors,  resentment  for  their  falil^&  consequence,  ^  bitter- 
ness of  their  present  mediocrity  in  rural  families^  eompand 
with  their  martial  omnipotence  under  the  EmfMse,  whidi 
gave  them  promotion  for  their  prey,  and  Fraaee  and  Eoiope 
for  donations.  They  imited  themselves,  by  a  coalition  against 
nature — but  made  necessary  by  circumstances — with  the  con- 
stitutionalists, and  the  friends  of  the  revolution  and  liberty, 
again  become  hostile  to  the  Bourbons. 

The  foreign  powers  were  imposing  conditiona  which  were 
unacceptable  to  the  crown ;  the  popular  reactions  of  the  xoyalaata 
and  the  catholics  in  the  somth  were  shamefully  avenging,  in  the 
blood  of  the  Bonapartiats  and  protestants,  the  insuita  and 
injuries  they  had  themselves  sujSered,  some  months  belbre, 
from  these  inimical  feustions  or  creeds, — an  increasing  clamour, 
which  soon  became  fanatical,  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the. 
royalists,  and  from  the  pen  of  M«  de  Ohateaubnand  himaelf 
blamed  the  forbearance  of  the  King,  who  refused  an  ^Tpiatiofi 
of  the  attempt  of  the  20th  March. 

The  elections  which  took  place  during  thia  despair  of  the 
nation,  and  this  angry  retribution  against  the  authoss  <^  the 
recent  calamities  of  the  country  resulted  in  the  diseomfitare 
everywhere  of  the  moderate  men  and  tho'  truunph  of  all  the 
men  of  extreme  opinions ;  as  if  in  public  i^lamtti^  passion 
and  fdry  constituted  the  desperate  geidua  of  nations.  These 
elections  threatened  the  King  in  the  independenee  of  hia 
policy,  and  promised  to  make  of  him  the  King  of^  a  party 
instead  of  the  paeiiying  monarch  of  Eranee.  He  hoped  to 
find  in  l&e  Emperor  Alexander,  offended  by  M,  de  TaUeyiaad 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  by  his  secret  treaty  with  England 
and  Austria,  a  suppofter  agamst  the  exigenoiea  ci  the  allied 
powers.  He  hoped  to  find  in  the  Duke  of  BicheUeo,  the  friend 
of  l3ds  sovereign,  a'  sabstitnte  for  M.  de  TaUeyiaad,  of  more 
influence  than  this  minister     Finally,  he  anticifated  in  M« 
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Decazes  a  Buccessor  to  Foacb6,  who  would  take  the  ministiy  of 
police  from  this  suspected  man,  and  another  Blacas  equally 
^preeable  to  his  heart  but  less  unpopular. 

He  silently  meditated  the  renewal  of  the  ministry.  "  Until 
now/*  he  repeated,  in  an  under  tone,  to  his  most  confidential 
friends,  '*  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  had  over  me  the  advantage 
which  events  have  given  him,  and  which  I  have  adroitly  un- 
derstood and  suffered.  His  unskilfiilness  and  indolence  now 
give  me  the  advantc^e.  I  keep  my  revenge  for  him  and  I  am 
going  to  govern  in  my  turn." 

XXXIX. 

But  before  he  dismissed  these  two  outlaws,  Fouch^  and  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  he  wished  to  throw  upon  their  hands  the  odium 
of  the  first  reprisals,  which  the  public  cry  of  his  court  and  his 
own  policy  imposed  upon  him.  Public  opinion,  in  its  irritated 
state,  had  designated,  right  or  wrong,  some  men  as  principal 
authors  or  abettors  of  Bonaparte's  return,  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  of  the  disasters  which  afflicted  at  the  same 
time  the  throne  and  the  country.  The  spontaneous  risings  of 
Marseilles,  of  Nismes,  and  of  several  other  cities  of  the  South, 
— ^the  assassinations  which  had  forestalled  the  judgments, 
which  had  taken  the  victims  by  chance,  and  substituted  san- 
guinary personal  vengeance  for  legal  justice, — the  frenzy  of 
die  royalist  journals,  calling  for  vengeance  as  if  for  honour 
and  safety — the  repeated  complaints  of  the  little  court  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  rendered  more  imperative  by  the  authority  of 
the  family,  all  seemed  to  enjoin  the  King  not  to  wait  for  the 
assembling  of  the  Chambers,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  anger 
of  some,  and  to  tha  prudence  of  others,  to  arm  himself  for  state 
reasons  with  an  apparent  rigour,  and  to  remove  some  men  by 
an  arbitrary  proscription — temporary  but  not  sanguinary^ 
that  he  might  not  have  to  give  them  up  at  a  later  period  to 
the  sword  of  justice,  or  the  passions  of  the  royalist  party. 

*' Are  there  no  bounds  to  clemency?"  wrote  the  publicists 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  who  were  mad  for  an  expiation. 
"  Do  crimes  not  exist  which  the  interest  of  France  and  of 
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Europe  cannot  suffer  to  go  unpunished  ?  Are  loyalty  and 
fidelity  alone  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  disasters  pro- 
voked by  traitors?  Are  firmness  and  severity  crimes?  The 
judge  condemns  himself  in  acquitting  the  guilty.  How  much 
blood  and  treasure  has  not  a  magnanimity  ill-repaid  already 
cost  to  Europe  ? 

A  twofold  proscription  was  resolved  on  in  the  council ;  one 
directed  against  the  men  most  notoriously  culpable,  who  were 
to  be  arrested  and  brought  before  councils  of  war ;  the  other 
levelled  at  the  men  who  were  reputed  dangerous,  and  which 
would  condemn  them  to  exile.  Fouche  was  charged,  in  his 
quality  of  minister  of  police,  to  draw  up  these  lists  of  pro- 
scription, and  to  submit  them  to  the  council  and  to  the  King ; 
who  would  add  to,  or  erase  from  them,  such  names  as 
might  be  selected  by  the  anger  or  the  favour  of  the  court. 
He  had  now  a  natural  and  worthy  opportunity  of  retiring, 
and  of  at  least  retrieving  his  awn  name  by  refusing  to 
proscribe  those  whom  he  had  instigated  or  followed  in  the 
complicity  of  the  hundred  days,  and  to  whom  he  had  so  often 
promised  amnesty.  He  did  not  do  so.  Ambition,  which  had 
made  him  accept  as  glory  the  appearance  of  treason,  made  liim 
accept  as  necessity  the  part  of  proscriber  of  his  accomplices. 
He  felt  already  that  there  was  no  possible  retreat  behind  him, 
and  no  asylum  but  in  power.  His  past  actions  surrounded 
him  everywhere,  and  condemned  him  to  refuse  nothing  more 
to  the  royalists :  a  proscriber  for  them,  or  proscribed  by  them« 
He  therefore  acquiesced. 

XL 
• 
The  following  day,  Fouchd  brought  to  the  council  a  list  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  names,  one  part  chosen  by  the  public 
clamour,  the  other  by  chance,  and  from  amongst  men  whose 
insignificance,  or  the  obscurity  of  whose  crimes,  protected  them 
from  the  honour  of  proscription.  In  this  first  choice,  however, 
he  had  not  evinced  any  personal  weakness ;  all  his  accomplices 
of  the  hundred  days, — Bonapartists,  Orleanists,  ministen, 
colleagues,  representatives  of  his  party,  equals  or  subordinates 

8  J 
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genenb,  nnanshalB,  agents  of  his  police,  and  executors  of  his 
orders, — ^wereeompzised  i&  it ;  Lai^juinaiB,  Diesbach,  Flaager- 
lines,  Oamot,  and  OauHnooart,  closed  the  list  He  had 
saerificed    himself  liberally;   there  only   wanted   his    own 


The  King  and  his  ministers  had  only  to  soften  down  -die 
Tigomrs  of  Fonche,  and  to  strike  out  names  which  innocence, 
indulgence,  or  fsvoux  recommended  to  pardon.  Louis  XYIII. 
erased  with  his  own  hand  lirnt  of  Bei^jamin  Constant,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  that  of  Canlaincourt.  The  list  thns  limited 
to  Ihe  xBimes  most  notoriously  compromised,  was  at  first  re- 
duced to  eighty,  and  afterwards  to  thirty-scTen.  During  this 
Wlotting,  which  continued  for  sereral  days,  Fouche,  author- 
ised by  the  King  a&d  by  his  own  repugnance,  to  seize  those 
wifaom  he  had  marked  out,  seat  them  warning,  saw  personally  a 
great  number  of  them,  and  distributed  to,  or  ofifered  them  (£s- 
'guises,  passports,  the  means  of  escaping,  and  even  Ihe  sums 
neoessany  for  their  remdence  abroad.  Five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  finmcs,  from  the  treasury  of  the  police,  were  distri- 
buted by  him  to  those  whom  he  rather  wi^ed  to  save  than 
proscribe.  The  most  obstinate,  or  the  most  foolhardjr, 
alone  fell  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  executors  of 
these  orders. 

The  word  piosoription  had  been  written  for  state  teaaaoa 
iBlone  by  the  King  and  the  minister.     The  real  object  of  the 
cmmcU  was  the  removal  of  the  proscribed  persons,  to  give  satis 
faction  not  to  vengeance,  but  to  public  clamour.    The  King 
did  not  wish  for  victims,  Europe  did  not  ask  for  blood 

•XLI. 

The  act  of  proscription  ran  as  fdDows : — 

"Besiroiis,  by  the  pmiidunent  of  an  attempt  without 
fixample,  botgradoatii^  the  penalty,  and  Ihnitmg  ^e  number 
«of  !the  guilty — of  conciliating  the  interest  of  our  sutjects,  the 
4i^puty  of  our  crown,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  ^dth 
schatwe  owe  to  justice  and  to.  the  full  security  of  all  other  citizeiis» 
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whfaotit  distinotion,  we  have  declared,  and  do  declare,  haye 
ordered,  and  do  order  as  follows : 

''Art.  I.  The  generals  and  officers  who  have  betrayed 
the  King  before  the  fl^Td  of  March,  or  who  have  attacked 
France  and  the  goyemment  by  force  of  arms,  and  those  who 
by  yiolence  have  possessed  themselves  of  power,  shall  be 
seized  and  brought  before  the  competent  courts-martial  jn 
their  respective  divisions;  viz.  Ney,  Lab^doy^re,  Lallemand 
senior,  Lallemand  junior,  Drou^t  d'Erlon,  Lefebvro,  Desnou- 
ettes,  Ameil,  Brayer,  Gilly,  Mouton-t)uvemet,  Grouchy,  Clau- 
sel,  Laborde,  Debelle,  Bertrand,  Drouot,  Cambronne,  Lava- 
lette,  and  Eovigo. 

-**  Art.  II.  The  individuals  whose  names  here  follow :  viz. 
Soult,  Alix,  Excelmans,  Bassano,  Marbot,  Felix  Lepelletier, 
Bouky  de  la  Meurthe,  M6hee,  Freissinet,  Thibeaud^au, 
Gomot,  Yandamme,  General  Lamarqne,  Lobau,  Marel,  Tire, 
Barr^e,  Arnault,  PommeiBul,  Begnauh  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
Arrighi  ide  Fadecie,  Demean  jun.,  Garrau,  E^al,  (Bouvier, 
Dnmdlard,  Mettin  (de  Dooai),  Burbadk,  Dirat^  Defermon, 
Bory  de  St-Tinoent,  FQxx.  Desportes,  Gamier  (de  Saintes), 
HtJllin,  Mellinert,  Olnys,  Oourtin,  Forbin-Janson  jun.,  Le- 
lorgne  dlde^'O, — shall  quit  Paais  in  throe  days,  and  shall 
retire  to  the  4hterior  dP  France,  to  the  {Places  which  will 
be  indicated  by  our  mixiister  of  general  police,  and  -v^here 
they  shall  ^remain  under  his  superintendence,  until  the  Cham- 
bers shall  declare  which  of  them  are  to  quit  the  kingdom,  or 
to  be  sent  for  trial  before  the  tribunals. 

**  Art.  III.  Hhose  individuals  who  shall  be  condemned  to 
quit  "the  kingdom  shall  'have  the  power  of  selling  their  estates 
and  property,  ^within  ike  term  of  one  year;  to  dispose  of 
and  transport  the  pioduoe  out  of  France,  and  lo  receive 
'daring  this  period  the  revenue  thereof  in  foreign  countries, 
on-condition,  ^however,  of  tfizrmshing.the  proof  of  their  obedience 
to  'the  present  ordinance. 

'*  Art.  TV.  The  IktS'ofeill  the  individuals  to  v^hom  Articlea 
I  and  II  may  be  applicable,  are  and  shall  remain  closed  by 
the  names  deiiignated  in  these  articles,  and  can  never  be 
extended  to  others  for  any  cause  or  pretext  whatsoever,  other  < 
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^ise  than  in  the  forms  and  according  to  the  constitatiozial 
laws;  from  which  deviation  is  only  made  for  this  special  ease. 

(Signed)  Louis. 

"  By  the  King. 

The  Minister  Secretary  of  State  for  the  police  de- 
partment 

(Signed)  Dueb  of  Otbanto.'* 

XLII. 

Thus  was  hegmi  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  King,  and  in 
spite  of  the  minister,  but  under  the  presentiment  of  the 
Chamber  which  was  about  to  assemble  fiill  of  vengeance, 
the  era  of  proscription  of  1815 ;  fatal  concessions,  not  of  the 
heart  but  of  the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  who,  with  the 
spirit  and  the  will  of  clemency,  gave  himself  the  appearance 
of  rigour.  Louis  XVIU.,  did  not  sufficiently  feel,  under  the 
circumstances,  his  power  against  the  foreign  princes,  against 
his  own  party,  and  against  his  brother,  as  he  had  not  suffi- 
ciently felt  it  at  Amouville  when  prostituting  the  royal 
authority  to  Fouche.  He  was  the  man  essential  to  Europe, 
to  France,  and  to  the  royalists  themselves.  He  ought  to 
have  known  this;  and,  to  demonstrate  it  to  all,  he  had  merely 
to  refuse  concessions  which  lowered  him  as  a  man,  without 
strengthening  him  as  a  King. 

In  conceding  the  nomination  of  Fouche,  that  he  might 
enter  Paris  in  favour  with  the  revolution,  he  had  lessened 
his  personal  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  royalists ;  in  conceding 
this  beginning  of  a  proscription,  against  his  will,  to  his  party 
and  to  the  allied  powers  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
he  lessened  his  popularity  as  a  royal  peace-maker  and  me- 
diator, in  the  eyes  of  the  revolution.  His  ch&racter  yielded 
to  both  sides  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  He  had  furnished 
both  parties  with  the  secret  of  his  weakness.  The  royalists 
and  the  liberals  were  going  to  draw  him  on  successively  fiartiier 
than  he  wished  to  go     He  had  not  marked  with  sufficient 
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resolution  the  fixed  points  at  which  it  became  him  to  maintain 
his  character  and  his  reign,  the  dignity  of  his  race,  the  im« 
partiality  of  his  mind,  the  sovereign  umpirage  of  his  heart 
between  the  parties.  A  restoration  can  never  be  anything 
but  an  anmesty.  Pardon  is  not  its  virtue  only,  it  is  its 
law. 


BOOK  THIBTT-FIBSr. 

Muralr^His  flight  from  Naples — ^Arrival  at  the  Isle  of  Ischia — ^His  aide- 
de-camp,  the  Duke  of  Rocca  Romana — His  departure  for  France- 
He  lands  at  Cannes — Offers  his  services  to  the  Emperor — ^Refusal  of 
Napoleon — ^Terror  in  the  South— Murat  quits. the  neighbourhood  of 
Toulon  and  conceals  himself—- Asks  an  asylum  from  Louis  XYII  I.— 
It  is  granted  to  him  in  Austria — Attempts  at  flight — ^He  fidls — 
Adventures — His  retreat — ^Dangers — He  embarks  for  Corsica — ^Perils 
of  the  passage — Incidents — He  is  picked  up  at  sea— His  arriTal  in 
Corsica — He  retires  to  the  mountains— Political  situation  of  Corsica 
— Murat  is  summoned  to  surrender  by  the  governor  of  the  island — 
His  refusal — ^The  governor  sends  a  body  of  soldiers  to  arrest  him— 
Their  failure — Projects  of  Murat — ^He  departs  on  an  expedition  to 
Naples — His  march  towards  Ajaccio — Entiy  into  the  City — ^Arrival 
of  Macirone — He  sends  him  the  passport  for  Austria — Murat's  letter 
— His  departure  for  Naples — Passage — ^Desertion  of  one  of  his  vessels 
-•-Incidents — He  disembarks  at  the  port  of  Pizzo — Endeavours  to 
raise  the  population — His  arrest — Last  moments — Condemnation— 
Death— Review  of  his  life. 

I. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  a  narratiye  of  those  proscriptions, 
of  those  assassmations,  of  those  trials,  and  those  executions, 
which  were  to  strike  with  dismay  the  second  return  of  the 
King — sinister  pages  which  the  friends  of  the  restoration 
would  wish  to  tear  from  its  history — ^let  us  first  return  to 
one  of  its  most  illustrious  outlaws,  whom  the  events  of  the 
hundred  days  led  on  to  his  ruin;  and  whose  flight,  last 
attempt,  and  death,  commenced  this  period  of  vicissitudes, 
of  vengeance,  and  of  blood,  We  speak  of  Murat,  whose 
life,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  was  not  terminated  by  his  first 
fall  from  the  throne,  and  by  the  surrender  of  his  kingdom 
to  the  Bourbons  of  Naples,  It  seemed  to  be'  the  destiny  of 
this  satellite  of  Napoleon  to  rise  with  him,  to  fall  with  him, 
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to  rise  igaiii  with  him,  and  to  enact  aftor  him  the  benie 
ptrody  of  a.  saoond  twpi,  but  also  to  fall  again  like  hin,  m 
longer  into  boiiishiiiGiit  but  thd  tuubi 

II. 

We  left  him,  in  the  preceding  volume  of  thia  tuatoiy, 
vanquished,  cast  down,  taaiing  himself  in  the  ni^t  frDoi  the 
embiaces  of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Ni^eon,  and  of  his 
childien,  who  were  going  to  &y  on  board  an  English  vessel ; 
himself  stealing  from  hia  pahtce,  with  two  &ithfiil  companioiia 
in  misfbrtmie,  in  bortowed  dothea,  looking  for  a  fiBhemuua'ti 
boat  on  the  shore  of  liis  own  kingdom,  already  iuwded; 
embarking,  under  favour  of  night,  at  Cape  Miseno,  and 
rowing  towards  the  little  Isle  of  Ischia,  where  his  suthoril^ 
BtJll  nominally  existed,  but  where  hia  flag  was  already  lowered 

On  arriving  there,  he  cut  ofF  hia  long  hair,  by  which  he  was 
distinguiahed  amongst  other  men  of  his  camp  and  hia  kingdom 
He  did  not  make  known  ttiere  who  he  wss,  apprehensive  tiiat 
theialanders  mi^t  deliver  him  up  to  the  Austriana  who  had 
already  entered  Naples,  or  to  the  Bourbons  who  wen 
approaching,  that  they  might,  bj  giving  up  his  head  to  his 
enemies,  eant  the  reward  of  treason.  Some  of  his  officais, 
comsnanding  the  forts  of  the  island,  were  alone  acquainted  with 
his  rendence  there.  He  hoped  chance  would  give  him  aa 
opportnuity  of  flying  to  France. 

TIm  next  morning,  v^ten  walking  with  his  two  companions 
in  mi^itune  on  the  solitary  shore  of  the  island,  between  the 
town  of  Ischia  and  the  garden  walls  of  one  of  hia  old  pleasure 
paiaoes,  he  saw  a  felucca,  which  was  tacking  undecidedly 
between  the  harbour  and  the  beach  on  whidi  he  was  walking; 
and  which  seemed  by  its  manceuvres  to  have  no  other  object 
than  tobeobBerved,and  to  wait  for  passengers  at  auej^Kunted 
rendenToiis.  Mumt  surmised  that  this  vessel,  freighted  by 
some  unknown  friends,  might  periiaps  be  an  unexpected  aid 
sent  to  him  bj  fortune.  He  made  signals  therefore,  whieh 
were  instantly  replied  to  by  the  officers  on  board.  The  vesBel 
afpTDMbed  die  iieach,  and  sent  her  boat  on  share     Muiat 
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immediatelj  jumped  into  it  mth  his  two  Mends,  and  in  a  few 
moments  found  himself  on  the  deck  of  the  felucca,  and  in  the 
arms  of  his  aide-de-camp,  the  Duke  of  Eocca-Bomana. 

This  officer  who  was  called  the  Bayard  of  the  Neapolitan 
army,  had,  heneath  the  aspect  and  outward  form  of  a  paladin, 
that  antique  and  determined  stamp  of  friendship  in  his  character* 
which  is  now  but  rarely  found  in  Italy,  enervated  by  long  serri- 
tude,  but  which,  in  those  hearts  where  it  is  to  be  found,  noble 
or  plebeian,  equals  all  that  antiquity  or  chivalry  can  boast  of  an 
heroic  and  superhuman  cast.  Such  was  Bocca-Romana,  worthy 
by  his  rank  of  the  court  of  the  Bourbons,  worthy  by  his  bravery 
of  fighting  by  the  side  of  Murat,  and  worthy  by  his  fidelity  to 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  old  general,  of  the  esteem  of  both 
parties.  His  image,  as  we  thus  depict  it,  is  still  in  our  eyes 
and  our  memory. 

III 

The  Duke  of  Bocca-Bomana,  on  learning  from  his  military 
and  court  friends,  that  Murat  had  taken  the  direction  of  Cape 
Miseno,  conjectured  that  the  King  had  taken  refuge  at  Ischk. 
He  hastened,  therefore,  in  concert  with  the  Duchess  of  Cone- 
gliano,  Murat*s  niece,  to  embark  on  board  a  Calabrian  felucca* 
belonging  to  a  farmer  on  his  estate,  which  was  at  the  moment 
in  the  port  of  Naples ;  and  he  made  sail  towards  the  island,  to 
seek  for  his  master  as  chance  might  direct,  to  take  him  on 
board,  and  save  him.  Murat,  Bocca-Bomana,  the  Neapolitan 
Colonel  Bonafoux,  the  Marquis  Giuliano,  and  some  other  ser- 
vants of  the  King,  made  sail  for  Toulon.  The  King  hoped  that 
Napoleon,  who  was  then  still  at  Paris,  would  grant  him  his 
pardon,  and  permit  him  to  return  to  Paris,  to  fight  as  a  chief,  or 
as  a  volunteer  in  his  cavalry,  when  he  might  redeem  his 
ambitious  infidelity  with  his  blood.  In  this  vague  hope,  but 
without  daring  to  anticipate  in  Paris  the  pardon  which  he  was 
preparing  to  solicit,  he  disembarked  on  the  same  coast  where 
Napoleon  himself  had  landed,  at  Cannes,  the  28th  May,  as  if 
he  had  wished  to  follow  exactly  the  footsteps  of  Ids  brother  in- 
law    He  took  refuge  in  a  sort  of  half  mystery,  while  waiting, 
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in  a  country  ^illa,  belonging  to  Admiral  Lallemand,  called 
PlaisoQce,  in  the  vicinity  of  Toulon. 

He  "wrote  from  thence  to  Fouche,  minister  of  police,  who 
had  been  his  guest  a  long  time  at  Naples,  and  the  confidant  of 
all  his  family  and  political  quarrels  with  the  Emperor.  He 
could  not  have  made  choice  of  a  more  powerful  negociator. 
Fouch6  lent  himself  with  his  natursd  complaisance  to  this  part 
of  mediator  and  conciliator  between  the  two  brothers-in-law. 
He  loved  Murat,  and  thought  him  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  army.  But  at  the  first  word  he  uttered  on  the  subject  to 
the  Emperor,  the  latter  became  gloomy,  and  cast  a  glance  at 
Fouch^,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  residence  of  Murat  at 
Toulon,  of  which  he  wished  to  appear  ignorant,  was  a  suffici- 
ently great  indulgence.  "  What  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  I 
am  ignorant,"  said  he  to  Fouche,  "  has  been  concluded  between 
the  King  of  Naples  and  France  ?**  Fouche  did  not  venture  to 
persist  against  a  resentment,  which  might  soon  change  to  a 
threat.  He  acquainted  llurat  with  the  unfavourable  dis- 
positions of  his  brother-in-law,  and  counselled  him  to  wait  in 
obscurity  until  victory  should  recall  Napoleon'^s  generosity,  or 
till  reverses  should  restore  £riendship  to  his  heart.  Murat 
obeyed,  trembling  vrith  impatience,  his  heart  corroding  with 
grief  and  remorse,  in  the  solitude  and  idleness  of  his  retreat. 

IV 

He  was  only  aroused  from  this  lethargy  by  the  rumour  of 
the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo,  the  abdication  and  flight  of  the 
Emperor,  and  of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons — ^his  enemies  at 
Paris,  through  the  recollection,  very  ui\]ust  with  respect  to 
him,  of  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  and  his  enemies 
at  Naples,  from  a  community  of  interest  and  of  blood.  The 
royalist  risings  at  Marseilles — ^the  murder  of  General  Bamel 
at  Toulouse— of  General  Lagarde  at  Nismes— of  Marshal  Brune, 
at  Avignon — ^the  reign  of  terror,  which  only  changed  its  colours 
in  the  south,  and  which  vras  raging  even  in  Toulon,  against  all 
who  adhered  either  by  blood,  by  functions,  or  by  opinions  to 
Bonaparte— compelled  him  to  auit  the  house  of  Adnidral  Lalle- 
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mand,  where  the  police  t:^  the  Maaq^  de  Bivi^e,  tide  Kiag's 
commissioner  in  the  south,  knew  that  he  leaidei. 

He  took  shelter  in  a  letfeat  unknown  to  aU»  exeept  to  some 
naval  officerst  devoted  to  his  misfortanes^  and  fiiiidifiil  to  hia 
secret.  From  thence  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  tba 
generosity  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had  retumed  to  Paris,  to  ask 
them  for  safety  and  an  asylum  in  France.  He  wrote  a  dtgni* 
fied  and  touching  letter  to  the  King,  and  another  to  Foaoh^, 
the  only  one  who  remained  in  power  after  the  ruin  of  the  im- 
perialists. This  letter  from  the  pen  of  Murat  was  dated  :  *'  From 
the  depths  of  my  gloomy  retreat,  the  2*2nd  of  August  1815." 

The  unfortunate  King  of  Naples  was,  in  fact,  deprived  of 
the  light  of  day  in  his.  retreat ;  and  it  was  only  duzing  the  ni^it 
that  he  could  breathe  the  fcesh  air,  and  g^  a  glimpse  of  tbe 
heavens.  In  his  letter  to  Fouch^  he  in£[>rmed  him  that  not 
daring  to  tr&vel  through  the  south,  which  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Brune,  to  go  and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the' 
King,  he  was  going  to  embark  for  Havre  on  board  a  trading 
vessel,  freighted  by  his  friends  in  Toulon,  and  that  from  Havre 
he  could  go  to  Paris  with  less  danger  to  his  life.  At  the  same 
time  he  commisffloned  one  of  his  aides-de-camps.  Colonel 
Macirone,  the  confidant  and  secret  agent  of  Foudie  in  Paris,  to 
negodate  with  the  allied  powers  for  a  safe  conduct  for  him,  as^ 
igning  him  an  asylum  and  a  place  of  residence  in  one  of  the 
continental  states. 

During  this  correspondence,  which  was  slow  and  impeded 
by  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  Morat  wished  to  keep 
Fouche,  and  even  Macirone,  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  events 
hurried  on  rapidly,  and  his  retreat  being  in  danger  of  dboofeiy 
by  the  spies  of  the  Terror  at  Toulon,  he  was  compelled  to  hast 
and  reject  other  resolutions. 


Meanwhile  Fouche,  M  de  Talleynind,  the  Duke^  of  Wei 
lington  and  Prince  Mettemioh,  yidding  without  difficulty  to 
the  solicitations  of  Murat,  and  to  the  wkhes  expressed  by  his 
aide-de-camp  Macirone.  and  the  Maofois  Giuliano,  another  of 
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ike  GmnpBiiicms  of  his  flight,  who  had  heeu  sent  by  Mont  to 
Paris,  Aimished  Madrone  with  lettera  and  pasflpeks  fxom^M. 
de  Mettemidi^  tiie  Austnan  planipot^liary  atPan%  authoiiamg. 
the  OK-king  of  Na^Lea  to  i^oin<  his  wife  and  children  at  Trieste, 
andito  reside  in  safety  in  the  states  of  the*  Emperor  of  Austria. 

But  the  destiny  and  intentions  of  Murat  hiftd  been  already 
changed  by  one  of  those  fatal  chances  which  frustrate  the  best 
laid  plans,  and  which  threw  the  outlaws  back  into  a  state  of 
anxiety  worse  than  before  their  attempts  at  evasion. 

Mamt  ought  to  have  been  able  to  reckon  on  the  indulgence 
and  the  private  feelings  of  the  Marquis  de  Eiviere^  the  governor 
of  Toulon.    At  the  period  when  this  gentleman,  then  au 
oudaw  himself,    had  returned    clandestinely  to  £Vance,  to 
hatoh  pbts  there  against  Napoleon,  had  been  tried  and  con- 
demned to   death  as  an  accomplice  of  the  conspiracies  of 
Polignao,  of  Pichegru,  and  of  Moreau,  he  had  been  indebted 
for  his  pardon  and.  his  life,  to  the  generous  intercessions  of 
Murat  with  the  First  Consul.    This  was  for  M.  de.  Eiviere  a 
rare  and  sacred  occasion  of  returning,  generosity  for  generosity,^ 
sa&ty  for  safety,  to  a  fugitive  cost  in  turn  on  his  mercy  by  the 
ideissitudes  of  fute..    The  Marquis  de  Bividre,  who  was  expe 
rieneed  in  proscriptions,  was  worthy,  it  is  said,  by  his  heart,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  protection  of  his  old  intercessor  and  the 
anger  of  the  royalists.    But  whether  his  understanding  was  not 
equal  to  his  feelings,  whether  the  prudence  of  Murat  did  not 
give  him  the  means  of  communicating  to  him  in.  his  retreat 
the  good  intentions  of  the  governor  of  the  south,  or  that  the 
zeal  and  researches  of  the  secondary  or  volunteer  agents  of  the' 
loyalist  police  overstepped  the  orders  of  M.  de  Blvidre,  the 
alarm  caused  to  Murat  and  his  friends  by  the  snares  that  were 
laid  for  them,  obliged  them  frequently  to  change  their  place  of 
concealment*    Weary  of  this  continual  terror,  which  besieged 
bis  retreats,  and  which  left  him  no  hope  of  safety  in  any  part 
of  France,  Murat  renounced  the  idea  of  going  to  Havre  and 
to  Paris,  and  resolved  to  repair  to  Corsica,  an  island  fiill  of  the 
relations,  the  partisans,  and  the  dependants  of  the  Bonaparte 
fftmily,  stiU  badly  disposed  towards  the  new  government  of  the 
Bourbons,  unfurnished  with  French  troops,  lefi;  in  a  sort  of 
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expectation  and  neutralily  between  events,  and  where  the 
numerous  creeks,  the  impracticable  roads,  the  forests,  the 
mountains,  the  sacred  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  presented 
a  thousand  means  of  flight,  of  inaccessible  retreats,  or  of 
temporary  security  for  an  outlaw.     By  the  care  of  the  Marquis 
Giuliano,  of  Macirone,  of  the  Count  of  Mosbourg,  and  of  a 
lady  in  Paris,  whom  he  had  loyed  before  he  was  a  King,  and 
who  preserved  for  him  that  remembrance  of  love  which  is  the 
tenderest  and  most  courageous  of  friendships,  he  had  received 
from  Paris,  clothes,  linen,  jewels,  arms,  and  a  sum  of  200,000 
francs,  to  assist  him  in  his  plans  of  flight.    He  commissioned 
the  Duke  of  Bocca-Bomana,  Colonel  Bonafoux,  and  the  Marquis 
Guiliano,  his  aides-de-camp,  less  disturbed  and  less  suspected 
at  Toulon  from  being  strangers  to  the  civil  discords  of  the 
country,  to  freight  a  light  vessel  for  him,  to  make  the  passage 
from  the  French  coast  to  the  island  of  Corsica.    These  faith- 
ful friends,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  French  navy  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken,  succeeded  without  much  difficulty, 
in  a  few  days,  to  arrange  their  preparations  with  the  greatest 
secrecy.    The  treasure,  the  equipments,  the  arms,  the  servants, 
and  even  the  clothing  of  the  King  were  embarked  on  board  the 
hired  vessel,  which  now  only  awaited  Murat  himself. 

VI. 

The  vi^lance  of  the  police  at  the  gates  of  Toulon,  or  in  the 
port  of  the  city,  and  the  sanguinary  menaces  of  which  he  was 
the  object  as  a  presumed  accomplice  of  the  20th  March,  did 
not  permit  him  to  embark  in  the  harbour  at  the  same  time  as 
his  officers  and  his  servants,  for  the  hand  of  a  hired  assassin  or 
a  commotion  of  the  people  might  seize  and  strike  him  at  his 
last  step  on  the  shore  of  his  country.  It  was  therefore  agreed 
that  the  vessel  should  put  to  sea  without  him,  that  it  should 
stand  off  and  on  in  the  roads,  at  a  certain  distance  from  Toulon, 
and  that^  approaching  the  land  towards  a  point  agreed  on* 
where  the  King  would  be  during  the  night,  the  captain  should 
send  a  boat  ashore,  and  embark  the  fugitive  monarch  imder 
oover  of  the  darkness  and  the  solitude. 
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On  the  day  fixed  for  their  departure,  the  2iid  of  August, 
all  YfOB  accomplished  which  concerned  the  vessel  that  had 
been  engaged  The  Duke  of  Eocca-Eomana,  Colonel  Bona- 
foux,  two  domestics,  and  the  King's  equipage,  sailed  out  of 
the  harbour  without  exciting  suspicion,  and  the  vessel  which 
bore  them,  cruised  slowly  till  the  close  of  day  in  the  roads. 
The  boat  was  then  lowered,  approached  the  shore  towards  the 
point  agreed  on,  and  the  sailors  who  rowed  it  searched  a  long 
time  for  Murat  and  the  Marquis  Guiliano,  amongst  the  rocks 
and  olive  trees  that  skirted  the  shore. 

But  they  sought  for  and  awaited  him  in  vain.  A  body  of 
soldiers  and  police  agents  prowling  through  the  country  around 
the  King's  retreat,  had  prevented  him  from  leaving  it  at  the 
hour  of  rendezvous  which  he  had  assigned  to  his  friends  The 
boat  therefore  returned  to  the  vessel.  The  friends  and  ser- 
vants of  Murat,  in  a  state  of  consternation,  deliberated  amongst 
themselves  in  a  mortal  fright,  what  was  best  to  be  done  to 
parry  this  fatal  mischance ;  some  thinking  that  their  unfortunate 
master  had  mistaken  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  was  waiting 
for  them  in  some  creek  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  Toulon; 
others  that  he  had  mistaken  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  that  he 
would  make  his  iippearance  on  the  shore  after  the  departure  of 
the  vesseL 

The  latter  proposed  landing  and  passing  the  night  in 
attempting  to  discover  him,  calling  upon  him  from  rock  to 
rock ;  the  former  proposed  cruising  within  reach  of  the  shore, 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  seized  by  the  coast-guard,  until  the 
King  should  make  his  appearance,  and  the  boat  might  be 
sent  again  for  him  to  the  shore.  They  decided  on  this  last 
measure,  the  most  prudent  of  all,  and  tacked  about  opposite 
the  coast.  But  these  suspicious  manoeuvres  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  same  royalist  patrol  which  had  scoured  the 
country  around  the  King's  retreat,  these  men  hailed  the  vessel, 
went  on  board  sword  in  hand,  uttering  sanguinary  imprecations 
against  the  Bonapartists  and  against  the  King  of  Naples, 
declaring  that  if  they  had  found  himi:>n  board  they  would  have 
avenged  his  crimes  without  trial,  and  cast  his  body  into  the 
Ma;  they  ordered  the  captain,  under  threat  of  seizing  his  vessel, 
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to  quit  the  coast  immediately  and  proceed  to  aea,  to  ttvcad  the 
Bospicion  of  endeaYOuring  to  save  some  of  the  oudaws.  The 
Diike  of  Rocca-Bomana,  and  Colonel  Bonafoax,  ivith  ihe 
seryimts  and  equipments  of  the  King,  concealed  during  thk 
visit  in  the  hottom  of  the  ihold,  behind  bales  of  merchandise 
destined  apparently  for  Corsica,  had  fortunately  esciq»ed  the 
notice  of  the  assassins. 

vn. 

The  captain  of  the  "vessel,  compelled  to  obey  under  pain  of 
exciting  suspicions,  and  calhng  oat  patrols  ineifitably  fEital  to 
the  King,  pretended  to  put  to  sea  after  their  departure,  but 
slackening  sail  again  to  give  Murat  time  and  opportunity  stiJl 
to  rcgoin  them,  he  kept  on  under  easy  sail  within  reach  of  the 
coast  during  the  night.  Boocft-Bomana,  in  despair  would  have 
died  mther  tiian  thus  escape  alone,  instead  of  the  Mend, 
whom  he  had  come  to  save ;  but  the  armed  vessels  that  guarded 
'the  coast,  and  which  observed  the  ship,  prevented  it  £rom 
making  the  %iiore  again,  or  even  from  approaching  it  tootnear. 

During  *tl»se  events  ut  sea,  the  gangs  who  were  watdnng 
the  approaches  to  Muraf  s  retreat  having  retired,  the  King 
came  out  about  midnight,  and  reached,  without  being  perceived, 
tiie  point  of  the  coast  where  the  vessel  was  to  have  waited  and 
taken  him  on  board.  He  did  not  doubt  the  punctuality  of  his 
companions  in  arms  being  ihera,  nor  their  patience  in  waiting 
for  him.  He  enjoyed  already  in  imagination,  that  feeling  of 
anticipated  safety  which  at  length  he  was  going  to  enjoy  in 
Corsica,  alter  the  long  oppression  of  sorrow  and  terror  under 
¥ribich  he  had  existed  for  the  last  three  monl^. 

Yain  illusion  of  the  outlaw,  by  turns  the  sport  of  'fmrtmie 
in  hopes  and  fears!  The  shore  was  deserted,  and  the  sea 
vacant.  The  King  thought  he  had  come  too  late  or  too  eariy. 
He  still  continued  to  hope  that  the  vessel  would  appear  widi 
every  wave  ibat  rustled  at  his  feet  More  disturbed,  how- 
ever, as  the  night  wore  away,  and  new  ..stars  were  rising  or 
setting  behind  the  mountains  of  the  coast,  he  ascended  .irom 
tockto  io(^,  to  obtain,  from  a  greater  elevation,  amore  extendefl 
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view  of  the  sea.  He  thought  he  saw  a  sail  in  the  white  crest 
of  eyerj  wave,  and  still  clung  to  hope  with  the  ohatintt^  of 
a  man  who  must  cease  to  live  if  deprived  of  that  consoUidon. 

At  lengfii  the  fiist  glimpses  of  the  moniing  twilight  spread 
a  hroader  gleam  than  that  of  the  moon  upon  the  waves.  He 
saw  and  recognised  his  vessel  hj  the  description  which  had 
been  given  to  him,  and  by  the  signals  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  himself  and  his  friends  at  Toulon.  But  he  saw 
her  only  to  feel  at  the  same  time  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
reaching  her.  There  was  no  boat  on  the  shore  that  he  could 
avail  himself  of,  and  the  vessel,  watched  by  the  coast-guard 
boats,  was  under  full  sail  £ir  the  op^Lsea. 

His  last  hopes  and  his  last  friends  were  vanishing  together 
with  this  sail.  He  fell  for  a  moment  thunderatruGk  upon  a 
rock,  calling  for  death,  or  for  his  Mends 

VIII. 

But  he  WBB  one  of  those  men  who  do  not  long  bend  under 
the  weight  of  caJamitieB,  even  the  most  despesate.  Fortified 
by  the  perils  eneonutered  in  his  youth,  by  playing  with  destiny, 
and  by  the  dangers,  braved  or  avoided,  of  the  field  of  battle, 
against  all  extremities  of  fortune,  he,  like  all  men  of  courage, 
did  not  submit  to  them  until  he  had  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  lus  pxesflDce  of  mind,  and  all  the  vigour  of  his  character  in 
endsavonxB  to  surmount  them.  Conquerable  only  by  death, 
the  eikODg^  and  flexibility  of  his  soul  subdued,  even  in  the  most 
sinister  aasanlts  of  fiELte,  all  outward  symptoms  of  weakness,  jmd 
hss  connteBanoe  still  .^bqdayed  the  smile  and  the  serenity  of 
hiaooonge. 

jQe  junae  after  waiting  some  moments  in  vain  for  thQ 
XBtnm  ^  his  vessel,  now  more  and  more  impoasihle,  which 
was  disappearing  under  the  waves  of  the  h<»i2on,  and  he 
.pbmged  amidst  the  fields  and  olive  groves  which  line  the  coast, 
not  lowing  whither  to  diiect  his  steps,  but  still  unable  to  re- 
jaain  in  a  state  of  inaction. 

Daylight  would  now  soon  discover  him  to  those  who  had 
.been  in  search  of  him  during  the  night     The  convictian  that 
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his  asylum  of  the  preceding  evening  was  suspected  and 
surrounded,  did  not  permit  him  to  return  to  it,  unless  at  the 
risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  executioners.  Under  every 
roof  which  he  saw  in  the  country  he  was  apprehensive  of  meet- 
ing with  an  informer  or  an  enemy.  He  went  on  as  chance 
directed,  avoiding  the  vicinity  of  the  forts  and  villages,  reced 
ing  from  the  sea  coast,  following  no  other  paths  than  those 
which  his  instinct  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  most  hidden  and 
deserted,  frequently  tempted  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  some 
isolated  houses,  hut  as  often  withheld  hy  the  dread  of  finding 
some  traitor  within. 

He  wandered  thus  for  three  days  and  four  nights,  without 
any  other  nourishment  than  some  grains  of  Indian  com  which 
he  ground  between  his  teeth  to  support  nature,  and  having  no 
other  covering  from  the  cold  night  air  while  he  slept,  than  the 
leaves  of  the  olive  trees.  He  did  not,  however,  retire  too  far 
from  the  borders  of  the  sea ;  and  approached  the  shore  every 
evening,  in  the  vague  hope  that  his  friends,  when  once  freed 
from  the  observation  of  the  vessels  of  war,  would  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  spot  they  had  fixed  upon,  and  that  they 
would' succeed  in  discovering  him,  and  take  him  on  board. 

IX 

But  none  of  these  hopes  were  realised.  About  noon  on 
the  fourth  day,  compelled  by  hunger  and  the  weakness  of  his 
limbs,  he  decided  on  knocking,  at  all  risks,  at  the  door  of  the 
first  cottage  which  should  present  itself,  and  to  seek  Ibr 
hospitality  or  death  from  the  generosity  or  treachery  of  its  in- 
habitants. He  flattered  himself  even  that  he  would  not  be  rec(^- 
nised,  and  that  he  might  sound  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his 
hosts,  before  he  should  reveal  himself,  or  steal  away  i^ain  from 
their  threshold. 

His  fortune  conducted  him  towards  a  poor  and  rustic  cottage 
isolated  from  the  other  houses  scattered  about  these  hills,  and 
belonging  to  an  old  military  man  retired  from  the  service,  who 
cultivated  there  the  little  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  An  aged 
female  servant,  who  kept  house  for  the  owner,  was  the  sole 
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compainon  of  her  master,  who  was  absent  at  the  moment  of 
Marat's  arrival.  The  King  gave  a  timid  knock,  and  the  door 
was  opened  by  the  old  woman,  who,  seeing  a  man  of  mild  and 
noble  comitenance,  whose  dress  was  half  civil  and  half  mili- 
tary, but  decent  and  even  rich,  thought  he  was  some  friend  or 
companion  in  arms  of  her  master,  and  invited  him  with  confi- 
dence to  enter.  The  King  told  her  that  he  was  an  officer  of 
the  garrison  of  Toulon,  a  stranger  in  the  country ;  that  having 
gone  astray  in  the  course  of  a  long  walk  across  the  fields, 
he  felt  himself  pressed  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  that  he 
thought  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  would  be  hospitable 
enough  to  permit  him  to  take  some  rest  and  nourishment  in  it 
The  grace  and  nobleness  of  the  King's  countenance;  the 
politeness  of  his  manners,  and  the  honest  frankness  of  his 
accent  convinced  and  touched  the  worthy  housekeeper. 

She  Invited  the  King  to  sit  down  on  the  bench  at  the 
kitchen-table,  and  occupied  herself  in  lighting  the  fire,  and 
looking  for  some  eggs  to  prepare  him  a  dinner.    While  thus 
employed  in  her  household  af£siirs,  she  conversed  with  the 
stranger  with  that  domestic  familiarity  of  the  south,  which  places 
less  distance,  than  in  the  interior  of  France,  between  servants 
and  their  master.     She  begged  him  to  pardon  the  homely  fare 
she  had  to  ofier  him,  and  told  him  that  if  her  master  had  ex- 
pected him  he  would  certainly  have  received  him  at  a  better 
provided  table.    As  she  pronounced  the  word  master  the  King 
started ;  but  concealing  his  anxiety  under  a  feigned  indifference, 
he  asked  her  carelessly  who  her  master  was,  and  if  he  was  to 
be  long  absent  from  home.     She  replied  that  he  had  only  just 
gone  out  to  look  at  his  olive  trees,  and  that  he  would  soon 
return.    The  King  was  about  to  renew  his  inquiries,  when  the 
master  himself  returned  from  his  walk,  and  seeing  a  stranger 
of  noble  appearance  in  his  house,  already  seated  and  eating 
at  his  table,  he  cordially  greeted  him,  and  sitting  down  opposite 
to  him,  said  he  was  hungry  himself,  and  ordered  his  housekeeper 
to  prepare  him  another  dish  of  eggs,  and  to  bring  him  another 
bottle  of  wine.    The  King,  in  fact,  half  famished  by  his  long  fast 
in  the  woods,  had  already  devoured  the  food  which  had  been 
placed  beforo  him,  before  the  arrival  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

8  s 
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The  guest  and  his  host  were  scaioelj  seated  opposite  each 
other  at  the  same  table,  when  the  latter,  looking  more  closelj 
and  with  a  better  light  at  the  person  who  was  before  him,  ze 
cognised  the  King  of  Naples,  by  his  perfect  resemblance  to  his 
eflSgy  on  the  coin  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Beig  and  of  the  king 
dom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  With  a  start  of  surprise  and  con 
fusion,  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  eyincing  in  his  looks,  his 
gesture,  and  his  attitude,  all  the  respect  and  emotion  he  felt  in 
the  presence  of  such  fallen  greatness,  begged  pardon  of  him 
for  the  involuntary  familiarity  he  had  assumed  towards  so 
august  and  so  unexpected  a  guest.  He  hastened  to  assure  him 
of  his  discretion,  and  vowed  he  would  risk  his  life  a  thousand 
times  rather  than  betray  him ;  his  house,  his  fortune,  and  his 
person,  he  said,  were  without  any  reserve  at  his  service. 

At  this  sudden  exclamation  of  her  master,  and  the  warm 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  devotion  he  evinced  towards  the 
stranger,  the  old  housekeeper,  who  was  occupied  with  her 
cookery,  turned  round  with  astonishment,  found  that  the  guest 
she  had  entertained  was  a  king,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
emotion  letting  fidl  amongst  the  ashes  the  dish  she  waa  pre- 
paring for  her  master,  threw  herself  all  trembling  at  the  feet 
of  Murat,  and  lost  all  presence  of  mind  in  her  excuses  and  deep 
emotion  in  so  august  a  presence 

XI 

The  King  returned  his  thanks  to  providence  which  had 
directed  him  better  than  if  he  had  made  a  deliberate  choice  of 
an  asylum.  He  passed  some  tranquil  days,  happy  and  unknown, 
beneath  this  hospitable  roof.  But  themaster  of  the  house  being 
one  of  those  military  men,  at  that  time  suspected  of  imperialist 
sympathies  and  predilections,  one  upon  whom  the  Toulon  pdice 
had  their  eyes  especially  fixed,  Murat  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  prolong  his  residence  there  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  find 
another  retreat  more  certain  for  himself.    By  the  assiduify  of 
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his  host  atad  the  aaral  offioesB  his  fiiends,  whom  he 
aoqaainted  with  his  adrenture,  he  took  refiige  m  anodier  kowm 
in  the  TJcioity  of  Toakm,  belonging  to  a  oaptaia  of  a  veaseiU  .and 
just  then  uninhabitod. 

One  woman  alone,  faithful,  vigilant,  and  sure,  was  entrasted « 
with  the  secret,  and  estrusted  to  the  serrioe  of  the  Sing,  in 
this  house  which  Tvas  thought  to  be  abandoned.  The  two 
nayal  officers  of  Toulon,  the  only  mnfidants  of  his  secset» 
watched  over  his  safety  at  a  distance,  and  farought  hnn  frgn 
time  to  time,  during  the  night,  8Qdi.articlas  as  he  stood  in  need 
of,  and  hopes  of  better  £ortuna 

But  a  ramour  was  fspcead  about,  amongst  the  execotioaeiB 
of  popular  Tengeance  in  the  south,  of  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Nsqples  concealed  in  the  neighbouzhood  of  Toulan,  and 
of  imaginaiy  traBsnres  and  jewels,  the  en'vied  qaoik  of  these 
who  should  discover  him,  ididch  ledoubled  the  ardoor  of  the  in- 
vestagatofs  around  Mm.  !nie  woman  ivho  serFed  him  had  not 
one  homr  of  safety,  she  watched  all  night  while  the  Eiofg  slapt» 
to  listen  to  the  footsteps  and  the  noises  of  the  neotomal  patids 
in  the  ooua^,  and  te  warn  tjie  Song  to  Sj  if  aimed  visiton 
i^oold  appmach  the  hoose. 

XII. 

In  spite  of  these  precautions  and  this  discretion  ef  4iift 
Mends  of  Mucat,  silence  and  mystery  themselves  aaemad  to> 
reveal  the  outlaw.  During  the  nigktof  the  i9th  Aiigust,«isnd 
of  sixty  royalist  volnnteers,  guided  and  commanded  by  one  of  the- 
chiefe  most  eagerly  bent  on  disoovering  the  Song,  sanaaMbni 
the  country  house  where  he  had  taken  sfaeiter.  Fana  thn 
windows  of  the  house,  whidi  was  situated  en  an  eminence,  ixa^jtit 
be  perceived  during  the  day  everything  that  appreBdied,.and 
he  would  thenhfve  time  to  conceal  himself  isomsETeaaarch; 
but  under  &vour  of  the  shades  of  night,  and -of  the  alence  en» 
joined  to  the  troops,  the  proscriben  might  surfosnd  andauqpDsa 
thaur  victim  witiiout  giving  him  estlMr  a  hint  of  thairiqppioaeii^ 
or  the  time  to  conceal  himself.  But  a  lantern  carried  in  m 
hallow  load  by  one  of  the  guides  of  tJM  amed  party  to  li||h| 
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them  in  their  march,  having  revealed  to  Murat's  guardian,  who 
was  watching  near  a  window,  the  approach  of  a  distant  patrol 
ascending  the  road  towards  the  house,  she  suddenly  awoke  the 
King  who  slept  in  his  clothes  with  his  arms^hj  his  side,  and 
,  warned  him  of  the  coming  danger. 

He  sprang  from  his  hed,  tbrew  his  cloak  about  him,  seized 
his  poniard  and  his  pistols,  and  going  out  without  noise  by  a 
back  door,  he  plunged  amongst  the  tall  vines  about  sixty  paces 
from  the  house,  and  covered  himself  with  some  faggots  of  dry 
vine-branches,  left  by  the  vine-growers  in  their  fields.  The 
old  woman  carefully  closed  the  door  of  the  house  after  the  King, 
removed  every  trace  which  might  reveal  the  presence  of  a 
stranger  in  any  of  the  rooms,  and  pretending  to  awake  and  to 
dress  herself  slowly  at  the  knocking  of  the  visitors  at  the  door, 
she  did  not  open  it  to  them  until  she  had  given  the  King  the 
time  necessary  to^  fly  and  conceal  himself. 

While  the  volunteers  were  inspecting,  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  disappointed  rage,  the  apartments,  the  cellars,  the  garrets, 
and  the  most  secret  places  of  the  house,  others  prowled  about 
the  court  yards,  in  the  garden,  and  even  amongst  the  vineyards 
near  the  house.  They  passed  several  times,  with  their  lanterns 
in  hand  and  their  sabres  drawn,  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
bundles  of  vine-branches  which  concealed  the  fugitive,  and  the 
King  heard  them  break  out  in  curses  against  him,  and  in  hopes 
of  discovering  him,  that  they  might  immolate  him  to  their  fury, 
and  divide  his  spoils  amongst  them.  During  these  observations 
of  his  persecutors  who  left  only  a  few  steps  between  himself  and 
death,  Murat  kept  his  hand  on  his  poignard  and  his  pistols, 
decided,  as  he  has  since  related,  to  kill  die  first  that  he  could 
strike,  and  to  reserve  his  last  pistol  for  himself,  that  he  might 
give  up  nothing  but  a  dead  body  to  the  ferocity  of  his 
executioners. 

This  mysterious  search  thus  baffled  in  the  house  he  inha 
bited,  made  it  more  sure  to  him,  and  he  sought  no  more  to 
change  his  place  of  residence.  But  a  price  was  set  upon  his 
head  at  Marseilles.  A  thousand  Louis  d'or  were  promised  to 
any  one  who  should  deliver  him  up  dead  or  alive  to  the  in- 
quisitors of  the  Bourbon  party.     As  the  soil  of  France  must. 
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therefore,  sooner  or  later  open  beneath  his  footsteps,  he  re- 
sumed his  idea  of  taking  refuge  in  Corsica^ 

XIII. 

The  three  young  naval  officers,  who  had  never  ceased  to 
devote  themselves  secretly  to  his  escape,  and  who  were  ready 
to  share  his  dangers,  Messrs.  Donnadieu,  Blancard,  and  Lang- 
lade prepared  for  him  a  new  plan  of  escape.  A  fishing  boat* 
without  deck  or  cabin,  in  which  these  young  men  embarked 
themselves,  awaited  the  King  during  a  dark  night,  and  a  rough 
sea,  on  another  point  of  the  coast.  This  time  he  succeeded  in 
getting  aboard,  favoured  by  the  fancied  security  of  the  coast 
guard,  who  thought  the  shore  sufficiently  guarded,  in  such  a  night 
by  the  tempest ;  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  winds  and  waves, 
less  cruel  perhaps,  and  less  relentless  than  political  parties. 

The  boat  which  was  only  large  enough  to  hold  four  per 
sons,  managed  by  intrepid  hands,  quitted  the  roadstead  and  was 
sailing  at  day-break  on  the  open  sea,  in  the  direction  of  the 
island  of  Corsica.  But  the  storm  which  drove  more  mighty 
waves  against  the  frail  bark  in  the  open  sea,  than  in  the  sheltered 
roadstead  of  Toulon,  the  wind  which  had  torn  the  sail  and 
broken  the  yard,  the  water  which  the  boat  shipped  at  every 
squall,  threatened  to  open  for  the  King  and  his  friends  a  tomb 
amidst  every  wave.  Perceiving  a  decked  vessel  going  before 
the  wind  towards  the  French  coast,  they  endeavoured  to  reach 
it,  to  beg  the  crew  to  take  them  on  board  and  CArry  them  to 
Corsica,  offering  the  captain  as  a  reward  for  this  service,  a  part 
of  the  money  which  the  King  had  about  him.  But  the  captain 
and  crew,  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  kept  on  their  way  widiout 
pity,  at  the  risk  of  swamping  the  boat  under  their'  bows,  and 
left  Murat  to  struggle  with  the  raging  elements.  The  night 
was  falling,  the  wind  was  howling,  and  the  boat  took  in  water 
and  trembled  at  every  shock  of  the  sea,  when  another  sail 
showed  itself  over  the  waves,  by  the  glimmering  twilight, 
sailing  towards  Corsica,  in  the  same  direction  as  Murat,  and 
on  the  point  of  passing  him. 

This  was  the  mail-boat  from  Toulon  to  Corsica,  commanded 
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bj  Gaptiai  MiduMUo  Booolli,  <^  Baada,  whiish  mu  eonveying 
despatches  and  passangm  to  tba  ialand*  At  ^bm  aignals  of  dia- 
tress,  the  gestures  and  cries  of  Murat  and  his  companions,  the 
generous  captain,  though  himself  threatened  by  the  tempest, 
did  not  hesitate  to  back  his  sails,  and  wait  for  the  boat  He 
-pt^ttaaied  to  be  ignorant  who  the  persona  were  in.  aoeh  immi- 
mot  pestl  tint  he  reoeired  on  boud ;  bat  tfa«  ctfilam  ai  the 
fiigate  CHesaa^  wdK>  had  embarked  in  the  Budl  boat  at  Toolon, 
Ini  bem  eonfidentiallj  iaformad  before  he  left  of  the  King's 
iepaiUige.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  winds  and  the 
wsTCB  would  not  intimidate  this  gallant  prinee,  and  that  he 
riumld  Ml  in  with  him  at  sea,  struggling  with  the  tempest;  he 
IimL  tharefore,  secretly  hinted  to  the  commandant  of  llie  mail- 
boat,  to  scan  the  horizon,  and  to  pick  up  the  unfortunate  King 
of  Naples.  Murat  was  accordingly  received  on  the  deck  of  the 
vesad  more  like  a  King  than  a  shipwrecked  wanderer. 

He  had  scarcely  got  on  board,  when  hia  boat,  dismasted 
and  shattered  by  the  waves,  foundered  in  sight  of  the  paasengera. 

XIV. 

Beaidea  the  captun  of  the  navy  who  was  devoted  to  him, 
Mnxat  found  on  board  the  mail-boat,  some  partisans  oi  his 
cause,  and  scmie  men  who  were  flying,  if  not  firom  proscription, 
at  least  fimm  disgrace.  Amongst  these  were  senators,  Oonican 
generals  of  hi§^  rank,  of  the  family,  of  the  court,  or  high  in 
the  favour  of  Napoleon ;  the  Baccioccbis,  the  Casabiancas,  the 
Bossis,  the  Galvsnis.  They  received  Murat  with  all  the  marks 
of  leqpectibl  consideration  and  deference  compatible  with  the 
lea&^e  called  for  by  the  drcumstances  of  the  tbnes.  It  was 
i^rreed  amongst  all  on  board,  that  on  their  arrival  in  port,  they 
should  a£Pect  to  be  ignorant  of  the  name  and  title  of  the  King. 
He  had  taken  the  name  of  Campo  Meli,  one  of  the  fiefs  of  his 
former  kingdom. 

XV. 

The  King,  who  landed  under  this  name  ^t  Bastia,  was  soon 
nsognised,  and  silently  received  with  that  mute  popularity 
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-whuii  attached  to  his  poison,  to  his  exploits,  and  to  his  mis' 
ftrtones,  which,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  islanders,  were  identified 
with  the  reverses  of  Napoleon.  Fearing,  however,  that  the 
agents  and  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  city,  the  centre  of 
the  govemment,  might  take  umbrage  at  his  residing  there,  and 
execute  some  order  of  seyerity  against  him,  either  received  fbm 
Paris,  or  inspired  by  their  own  zeal,  he  passed  only  one  night 
in  the  city,  and  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  went  with  some 
friends  to  Yiscovato,  a  village  situated  in  the  centre  of  some 
lofty  mountains,  at  twelve  leagues  distance  from  Bastia. 

The  principle  family  of  Yiscovato  was  that  of  Golonna,  of 
ancient  race  and  consideration  in  these  mountains,  where  the 
people,  as  in  the  East,  recognise  natural  and  hereditary  masters, 
in  the  chiefs  of  the  old  tribes  of  the  country.  Murat  had  been 
prompted  to  throw  himself  into  Yiscovato,  by  his  recollections 
of  the  name  of  this  family  of  Golonna,  into  which  one  of  his 
most  confidential  generals,  Franceschetti,  had  married.  He 
thought  that  the  gratitude  and  affection  which  this  general, 
who  had  been  loaded  with  his  fiavours  at  Naples,  had  communi- 
cated to  his  relations,  would  be  a  pledge  of  hospitality  and 
fiddity.  He  was  not  deceived.  The  ties  of  nature  and  of  the 
heart,  are  more  sacred  in  Corsica  than  those  of  politics  or 
opinion,  as  amongst  all  primitive  people,  where  man  is  above 
the  subject  or  the  citizen.  The  mayor  of  Yiscovato,  Golonna 
Gecaldi,  father-in-law  of  General  Franceschetti,  was  the  chief 
of  this  family.  He  was  a  royalist,  an  enemy  to  Bonaparte, 
and  devoted  to  the  Bourbons ;  but,  above  all,  devoted  to  family 
feding,  to  the  duties  of  hospitality  towards  those  who  invoke 
it,  and  to  the  ancient  manners  of  his  country 

XYI. 

Murat  on  arriving,  like  a  chieftain  of  the  mountain  bands 
of  Scotland,  or  of  Lebanon,  in  the  square  of  Yiscovato,  alighted 
from  his  horse  before  the  threshold  of  a  house  which  had  the 
most  imposing  appearance  of  any  in  the  village ;  this  was  the 
residence  of  Golonna  Gecaldi.  The  master  of  the  house,  and 
the  chief  of  the  country,  Golonna,  came  out  at  the  noise  of  the 
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horses  of  the  Eling's  suite.  Murat  mentioned  his  name, 
acquainted  ^\m  mth  the  motives  of  his  landing  on  the  ialflnd, 
and  asked  him  for  an  asylum  and  protection  amongst  his 
people,  ^th  the  sole  intention  of  awaiting  in  safety  amidst 
these  mountains  what  the  King  of  France  and  the  allied 
sovereigns  should  decide  respecting  him.  The  venerable  chief 
of  the  Colonnas  replied  to  the  King  by  an  assurance  of  the 
most  inviolable  hospitality.  He  told  him  that  there  did  not 
exist,  to  his  knowledge,  any  order  of  the  Eling  of  France,  or 
any  reason  of  conscience  or  honour,  for  a  faithful  partisan  of 
the  Bourbons,  which  could  authorise  any  person  in  Corsica  to 
treat  the  deposed  King  of  Naples  as  a  fugitive  and  an  enemy. 

The  King  lived  for  some  days  in  security  and  peace  in 
the  house  of  Colonna  Cecaldi,  where  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  rejoined  by  the  Neapolitan  general  Franceschetti,  the 
son-in-law  of  his  host. 

XVII. 

Corsica,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  then  fluctuating  in  a 
sort  of  interregnum  favourable  to  the  anarchy  of  the  three 
principal  parties  which  divided  it, — the  Bonapartists,  the 
partisans  of  England,  and  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon; and  still  more  favourable  to  the  personal  enterprises 
which  an  illustrious  chief,  stirring  and  popular  like  the  King 
of  Naples  might  wish  to  attempt  there,  whether  to  govern  the 
island,  or  to  recruit  there  adherents  and  instruments  of  ad- 
ventures and  expeditions  elsewhere.  The  feeble  garrisons 
of  Calvi,  of  Bastia,  and  of  Ajaccio,  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  a  few  hundred  men,  an  insufficient  number  to  impose 
obedience,  or  even  peace,  on  the  three  existing  parties,  rooted 
in  the  island,  masters  of  the  mountains,  and  always  in  arms 
and  in  observation  to  avail  themselves  of  the  chances  which 
events  might  offer  them.  The  white  flag  was  flying  in  the 
port,  and  on  the  belfries  of  the  island,  the  only  sign  of  the 
submission  of  the  country  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIIL 
The  military  command  of  the  island  was  exercised  provisionally, 
and  almost  officiously,  by  the  Colonel  of  Gendarmerie  Yerri^re. 
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xvni. 

As  soon  as  this  military  commandant  of  Bastia,  who  was 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Sang  of  Naples  in  Corsica, 
had  learned  that  Murat  was  at  Yiscovato,  urged  hy  his 
own  zeal,  and  by  the  zeal  of  the  royalists  of  his  party,  to 
act  against  the  fugitive  of  Toulon,  he  sent  him  by  an  official 
messenger,  a  summons  to  put  himself  into  his  hands,  until 
the  King  of  France  should  have  decided  on  his  fate.  Murat^ 
already  sheltered  at  Yiscovato  by  the  inviolable  hospitality 
of  the  Colonnas,  and  being  soon  surrounded  by  peasants,  by 
shepherds,  and  by  old  soldiers  armed  for  his  protection,  refused 
to  obey ;  alleging  as  a  motive  for  his  refusal  the  absence  of 
all  legal  and  sovereign  authority  in  the  island.  On  receipt 
of  this  answer  Colonel  Verri^re  published  a  proclamation 
which  declared  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  an  enemy  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  A 
detachment  of  400  men,  supported  by  a  corps  6f  gendarmes, 
marched  to  Viscovato,  to  execute  the  orders  of  government, 
and  to  seize  on  the  person  of  Murat. 

But  Murat  was  already  an  impregnable  power  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  lofty  and  warlike  mountains  in  which  he  was 
cantoned.  With  some,  hereditary  devotion  to  the  Colonna 
family,  imder  whose  roof  he  resided — with  others,  the  sacred 
rights  of  hospitality,  which  no  political  sentiments  would 
make  them  forget  or  betray, — with  one  class  the  adventurous 
popularity  of  the  King  of  Naples, — with  another  the  memory 
of  the  old  wars  in  which  they  had  served  under  his  orders, 
*-with  the  most  ambitious,  the  hope  of  sharing  his  dangers 
and  the  spoils  of  an  expedition  of  this  old  sovereign  to 
reconquer  his  kingdom, — with  the  mercenary,  the  pay  which 
Murat  distributed  out  of  the  sums  he  had  brought  with  him, 
or  which  he  drew  from  Paris, — all  these  considerations  had 
collected  at  Viscovato,  around  the  King  of  Naples  some 
thousand  of  defenders,  armed  and  ready  for  any  thing  to 
save,  to  follow,  or  to  avenge  this  popular  outlaw.  The  detach- 
ment sent  from  Bastia,  intimidated  by  the  number  and  re- 
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eolation  of  his  partisans,  and  by  the  natural  strength  of  his 
position,  returned  withoat  its  prey  to  fiastia. 

xrx. 

Mnrat  was  earnestly  pressed  by  his  little  army,  and  by 
the  attachment  d  the  moontaineers,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  insular  independence  in  his  own  name,  and  to  seize  upon 
Bastia.  This,  howerer,  he  declined,  still  affirming  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  undertake  anything  against  the  King  of 
France,  and  that  ho  limited  himself  to  providing  for  his 
own  safety  and  dignity,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  warlike 
hosts.  But  his  partisans  around  him  were  already  doing 
Yiolenoe  to  his  reserre,  whether  pretended  or  sincere,  and 
boldly  recruited  men,  arms,  munition,  and  subsidies  for  his 
cause.  He  shut  his  eyes  to  all  this,  and  seemed  himself  to 
fluctuate  undecided  between  an  insurrection  in  the  island  in 
his  fiavocr,  and  an  expedition  to  the  shores  of  his  ancient 
kingdom.  The  certainty  of  fsdling  against  Europe,  after  a 
momentary  success  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  the  me- 
diocrity of  the  conquest  proportioned  to  its  danger,  turned 
him  from  the  first  idea,  and  precipitated  him  into  the  second. 
Despair  above  all,  and  the  ambition  of  imitating  and  sur- 
passing Napoleon,  by  returning  to  Naples  and  maintaining 
himself  there,  drove  him  blindfold  into  this  fatal  step  of 
his  life.  His  pecuniary  resources  becoming  exhausted,  he 
could  not  support  the  weight  of  idleness,  nor  the  humiliation 
of  a  private  and  obscure  life,  after  a  life  of  tumult  in  camps, 
and  of  splendour  on  a  throne.  Domestic  troubles  also  added 
their  secret  bitterness  and  incitement  to  his  political  rerenses. 
He  adored  his  wife,  young,  beautiful,  ambitious,  and  greedy 
of  power  and  splendor.  He  was  jealous  of  the  supposed 
mental  fiivour  i^e  evinced  towards  some  young  generals  of 
his  court,  whose  counsels  she  had  sometimes  seemed  to  prefer 
to  his  own  policy.  He  felt  humbled  at  having  deprived  her 
of  a  throne  to  which  she  had  elevated  him  by  her  union 
vnth  him.  He  was  impatient  to  replace  her  upon  it  by  the 
boldness  of  his  genius,  and  by  the  bravery  of  his  heart ;  and 
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be  ivas  indignant  at  tke  tnlgar  noik  in  wfaak  Iiv  ^louid  hme 
to  leave  his  dtildrenr  ii4iobi  hs  sdomd.  likd  theiE  "^Af^ 
His  heait  dittnriied  bda  hsmL  Bo  was  aeizad  witib;  tiia 
▼ertigo  of  pride,  of  lore,  and  of  the  dixDite;  Dcuiny  Ida 
tfazee  week's  iSBidence  amongst  the  monntKins,  he  indalgad 
in  the  delirium  ex  the  ilkudona  which  he.  needed  aa  a  jos^ 
fieaden  of  his  madnesa. 


*^  I  am  adored  at  Na^es^"  he  sasi  to  bis  ooufidents,  <^  and 
bow  oonld-  it  be  oIliMrwise  ?  I  bare  done  nothing  bat  good 
to  the  Neapolitans,  whom  I  governed  wkb  my  heart,  and 
whose  military  name  I  nised  in  the  field,,  by  co^Fering  it 
with  my  own  exploitsir  I  gave  freedom  to  the  people; 
I  elevated  the  nobility,  I  gave  courage  to  the  soldiiers,  I 
loved  the  peasantry,  I  civilized,.  I  administered,  I  enriched 
the  kingdom.  I  still  hear  from  this  place  the  acclamations 
of  the  multitude  on  my  mute,  every  time  £  returned  ip  triumph 
to  my  Gapital^  from  oar  oampaigns  with  the  graod  aamy. 
Great  heaven?  wlnt  memoriea  do  these  applauses  of  a  nadlion 
awaken*  in  my  soul  I  Naples  and  my  people  beset  me  by  thear 
continual  presence! "  Then  melting  into  tears  at  these  pe» 
ttirss:  *'  It  is  too  mndi,**  he  exdaimedj  *'  I  can  no  longer  live 
0t  die  but  for  my  people.  We  idiall  see  Naples,  we  shaill  see 
Naples,  let  us  hasten  oar  departure !  " 

XXI. 

It  was  in  vaiii  that  some  gsosnl  offieers,  more  oaltn^  and 
more  fsdthful  to  bis  interests  than  to  his  illusions,  ropresented 
to  him  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise ;  Europe  in  arms,  Austria 
and  her  armies  on  his  frontiers,  the  Bourbons  of  Sicily  but  just 
restored  to  their  kingdom,  and  not  having  yet  had  time  to 
e]dtau8t  the  enthusiasm  and  popularity  of  tJb^  restomtion,^  the 
army  vanquished  and  broken  up,  its  officers  again  attached  to  the 
Bourbons  by  family  souvenirs,  by  duty,  by  oath,  and  by  interest; 
the  rapid  oblivion  which  follows  the  calamities  of  fate  and 
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absence,  a  vigilant  police  and  numerous  Sbirri  *  from  Bidiy, 
spying  out  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people,  the 
difficidty  of  disembarking,  the  paucity  of  resources,  of  arms,  of 
soldiers  and  of  munitions,  the  absence  of  all  pretext  or  reason 
for  raising  the  people,  and  a  certain  captivity  or  tiagieal  death 
on  the  soil  of  a  kingdom  which  could  not  brook  two  kings. 

Nothing  however  could  shake  his  resolution,  for  he  had 
the  regal  monomania.  He  was  determined  to  consider  men  and 
things  only  in  the  light  which  smiled  upon  his  wishes,  and  which 
reflected  back  the  fiedse  colouring  of  his  warm  and  lively  imagi- 
nation. Intelligent,  but  unreflecting,  like  all  the  men  of  the 
south,  Murat  had  all  his  life  had  occasion  for  a  head  to  think 
for  him.  Wherever  he  had  gone  alone,  he  had  gone  astray. 
His  mind,  though  full  of  Are,  had  but  little  light.  It  served 
more  to  dazzle  than  to  guide  him  on  his  way 

XXII. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  but  when  his 
heart,  decided  before  his  understanding,  was  already  entirely 
bent  on  a  landing  at  Naples,  that  his  old  aide-de-camp,  corres- 
pondent, and  negociator  at  Paris,  Colonel  Macirone,  arrived  in 
the  island  with  the  sanction  of  government,  and  demanded  to 
be  conducted  to  Viscovato,  to  bear  to  the  TTing  the  intentions 
and  safe-conduct  of  the  allied  powers.  It  was  too  late.  The 
King  was  constantly  repeating  this  axiom,  which  served  as  the 
heroic  excuse  for  his  resolution :  **  For  a  King  who  has  lost  his 
crown  nothing  remains  but  the  death  of  a  soldier."  He  was 
moreover  convinced,  and  repeated  incessantly  to  his  con* 
fldents,  that  if  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  apparent  generosity 
of  Europe,  his  tomb  would  speedily  be  built  by  the  side  of  his 
prison. 

Macirone,  before  he  appeared  in  the  presence  of  his  old 
master,  confided  to  the  commandant  of  Bastia,  and  to  t^e 
English  and  Neapolitan  agents,  who  were  sent  thither  to  turn 
Murat  from  his  enterprise  and  dissuade  his  adherents,  the 

*  Satellites  of  Jastice. 
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missioiL  mth  which  he  was  charged  for  him.  Amongst  others 
he  saw  the  two  brothers  Carabelli,  Corsicans  by  birth,  who  had 
formerly  served  in  the  British  army,  and  who  had  been  con- 
fidentially sent  from  Naples  by  Medici,  the  minister  of  police ; 
not  to  instigate,  as  it  has  been  thought,  but  to  turn  away  Murat 
from  his  enterprise.  The  court  of  Naples  had  already  iia  sus- 
picions. It  was  alarmed,  and  kept  watch,  but  it  had  no  occa- 
sion t9  lay  a  deadly  snare  for  a  man  who  so  madly  threw  himseK 
into  it  of  his  own  accord.  Macirone  and  the  two  Carabellis, 
the  former  anxious  for  the  King  and  for  the  success  of  his  ne- 
godation,  the  others  in  the  interest  of  Naples,  and  of  the 
minister  Medici,  who  employed  them,  saw  each  other  at 
Bastia,  conferred  with  the  military  government  of  that  city,  and 
having  learned  that  Murat  was  going  to  Ajaccio  by  one  road, 
they  went  thither  by  another,  to  stop  him  by  their  counsels  at 
the  last  step. 

XXIII 

But  nothing  could  any  longer  restrain  him.  On  the  17th 
September,  he  mounted  his  horse  at  Viscovato,  surrounded  by 
a  little  army  of  Gorsican  volunteers,  and  of  all  the  dependants 
of  the  Colonna  family.  He  marched  to  Ajaccio,  the  second 
capital  of  the  island,  amidst  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  King  of 
Naples !"  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  whole  population,  whom 
he  had  captivated  during  his  long  residence  with  the  Golonnas 
by  his  grace,  his  familiarity,  his  martial  eloquence,  and  his 
fetme.  This  army  was  principally  composed  of  Generals  Fran 
'Ceschetti  and  Natali,  who  had  rqjoined  him  in  Corsica,  o. 
unemployed  sub-ofiGlcers  and  soldiers,  residing  in  the  island, 
who  had  hastened  at  the  sound  of  his  name  around  their  ancient 
general,  of  a  selection  of  the  most  warlike  of  those  CondotHerif 
.whom  the  perpetual  and  reciprocal  vengeance  of  families,  at 
.TEliance  with  each  other  had  driven  into  the  forests,  and 
aoQbstomed  daily  to  the  bivouac  and  petty  warfare  with  the 
^tkoops ;  and  finally,  of  those  shepherds  from  the  lofty  pasture 
groujjidsof  the  island,- and  of  those  young  villagers,  who  tend 
^eic  flook3  or  labour  with  gun-in-hand,  and  to  whom  the  use  of 
13  iamiliar  from  infiancy.     Murat,  in  his  half  military. 
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liB]£ngil€OStBme,iRith  wbidiiie  afhoted  tn  fcniiiiiiti  the  ay 
of  the  FrsaAk  ibldieiB,  fiillowed  hj  the  ptiac^al  chaeiB  «f  itte 
fanuOtf^^idui^  hed  ehimn  him  hoepitalitj,  «nd  bj  his  grnnmiaiin 
nnifonn,  behind  the  guides  of  bis  adYaaoergaardttf  momteBi- 
eexB,  xnazdied  et  Ihe  head  of  this  oolmim,  an  eaooft  In  ifae  eym 
of  some,  an  umy  in  the  ejes  of  otheis,  accoidiiig  as  the  gibm 
of  i^aeck),  where  he  had  established  some  eomiKuniBstioii, 
should  cfea  or  shut  at  his  name.  He  zode  one  of  those  >lon^ 
haired  little  Oorsican  stallions,  whose  sore  looting,  eye  of  fire, 
bold  heart,  and  ear  aocnstomed  to  mnsketry,  oanatitnte  the 
batde-steed  of  these  nxmntain  var&res.  The  rooks,  the 
lavines,  the  fifadrts  of  the  forests  were  covered  with  women  and 
children,  grouped  iqaon  the  nmte  to  witaen  the  paange  of  « 
hero  aod  a  King. 

IQie  wild  magnifioence  of  the  hndocape  nseaeryhe 
passing  through  added  something  still  farther  of 
and  oriental  grandeur  to  the  spectacle.  The  abrupt  pathways 
by  which  he  had  to  cross  the  granite  heart  of  the  island  to  go 
to  iftjaecio,  mounted  upwards,  phmged^down,  and  meandared  by 
turns  through  the  mountains,  the  ravines,  the  abysses,  and  the 
venerah^  forests  of  firs,  of  oaks,  and  of  chestnuts,  whose  elfifa- 
tion  senders  them  inaoooBsible  to  the  axe  of  man.  Soutfaesa 
Alps,  foamed  in  by  a  vast  sea,  where  the  de^  splendour 'C^te 
sky,  the  solitude,  the  rudeness,  and  tiie  silent  msiJQsty  of 
nature,  impress  upon  the  heart  of  man  the  energy,  the 
loftiness,  and  the  profundity  whidi  they  themselves  dispkiy. 

XXIV. 

All  the  viilagea  which  Murat  had  to  pass  through,  apprised 
of  hk  eoming,  proud  of  showing  him  hospitali^,  and  alnadjr 
renctoed  zealous  in  his  cause  bjhis  emissaries,  went  to  meet 
him,  with  their  chiefs,  tiieir  magistrates,  and  tiieir  priests. 
He  sl^t  the  &nst  night  at  CSotone,  in  the  house  of  the  curate 
Gahrcni,  idioae  brother,  a  ooxftmissary  general  of  N$ip<deQilte 
wras,  went  with  the  King  as  one  of  his  staE  He  remainei 
&ere  on  iba  18di,  to  recruit  some  new  sddiers.  (ki  0uB 
lIHii  he  breakfasted  at  the  hamlet  of  Peselli-Danisaiii,  in  fSm 
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bouse  of  the  principal  inhabitant,  ManoelH.  Then«  wilh  hts 
followeiB,  who  increaaed  in  numbers  at  e?erf  cabin  on  faia 
roate»  passing  over  the  lofty  gorges  of  La  Sena,  he  eneaoiped 
that  evening  at  St.  Pierre-de-Venaoo.  The  cnnte  of  Yrraxo^ 
Pantalacci,  afforded  him  hospitality  on  the  20th,  and  escorted 
him  with  his  yillagers,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  through 
the  primitive  forests  of  Vizzavona.  When  descending  Bococ- 
nano,  he  met  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bonelli,  who  had  ooaie  to 
meet  him  with  all  his  village.  He  there  awaited  the  remaindear 
of  his  little  army,  which  had  marched  slower  than  himself^  and  ha 
sent  General  Franceschetti  to  ^acdo,  to  announce  his  approach 
and  his  intentions,  commissioned  also  to  treat  with  the  pfin* 
dpal  people  of  the  city,  and  with  the  royal  authorities.  He 
awaited  at  Bococnano  to  await  the  result  of  his  ooDferenoaa. 

XXV. 

Franceschetti  applied  first  to  the  Arrighis,  a  family  loaded 
with  gifts,  with  titles,  and  with  honours  by  Bonaparte.  Ho 
found  assembled  there  all  the  principal  membere  of  the  Em- 
peror's fiimily,  resident  or  refugees  in  the  island.  The  resent- 
ment of  these  relations  of  Napoleon  against  Murat,  whom  they 
accused  of  having  contributed  to  his  ruin,  and  the  prudence 
natural  to  islanders,  which  made  them  more  than  any  others 
dread  the  appearance  of  mixing  themselves  up  with  plots 
against  the  Bourbons,  to  whom  their  name  had  already  made 
them  greater  objects  of  suspicion,  inspired  this  fionily  council 
with  an  inflexible  aversion  to  this  compromising  temerity  of  Uie 
King  of  Naples.  They  addressed  to  his  general  the  most  bitter 
and  insultmg  reproaches  against  a  king  who,  after  having  been 
crowned  by  the  hand  of  their  family,  and  after  haVing  fiHight 
against  it  with  the  coalition,  had  come  again  to  persecute  it 
with  his  ambition,  and  to  ruin  it,  even  in  ^e  island  where  it 
was  hiding  its  misfortunes.  They  sternly  cox\jured  Franceschetti 
to  deter  his  master  from  entering  Ajaccio,  and  thereby  to  impart 
to  apeaceable  and  submissive  town  the  appearanoeof  a  ^aoein 
open  insurrection  against  the  Eiog  of  France.  Franoesehetti 
returned  to  report  to  the  King  the  evil  disposition  of  his  rsbh 
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tiTes;  but  Marat,  now  surrounded  bj  bis  whole  army,  and 
urged  on  by  the  less  reflecting  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Ajacdo,  would  listen  to  nothing, 
and  remounting  his  horse  he  advanced  towards  the  city. 

XXVI 

His  entry  was  a  triumph.  The  people  overwhelmed  their 
authorities.  The  civil  magistrates  and  the  military  command- 
ant restrained  with  difficulty  the  five  hundred  French  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  in  the  fortress,  the  gates  of  which  they  kept 
shut  soleLj  to  prevent  them  ^m  mingling  with  the  people  and 
with  the  army  of  the  Eiug.  They  were  seen  leaning  unarmed 
on  the  parapets  of  the  fortifications,  gazing  on  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  old  brother-in-arms  of  their  Emperor,  applaud- 
ing  the  demonstrations  of  the  multitude,  and  mingUng  their 
cries  of  "Long  live  the  King  of  Naples!"  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  army,  the  city,  and  the  port.  Murat  would  not 
accept  the  public  palace,  which  the  multitude  pressed  him  to 
enter  in  token  of  sovereignty.  He  made  them  conduct  him  to 
an  ordinary  inn  in  the  square ;  and  before  he  dismounted  he 
harangued  the  people,  who  had  crowded  closely  round  him 
He  told  them  that  he  had  only  come  to  Ajaccio  to  ask  for 
simple  and  inoffensive  hospitality ;  and  that  if  his  presence 
was  made  a  cause  of  sedition,  or  disturbance  in  the  city,  he 
would  immediately  quit  it  again.  He  sent  his  officers  to  bear 
the  same  assurance  to  the  authorities,  satisfied  with  having 
braved  them,  not  wishing  to  push  his  victory  beyond  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  happy  only  in  being  favoured  in  his  designs 
against  it  by  the  ascendant  of  his  popularity,  and  by  the 
kingly  part  which  he  was  enjoying  for  the  last  time  in  the 
island  of  his  benefactor  and  of  his  enemy. 

XXVII. 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Naples  seeks  an  asylum,"  thus 
the  chief  of  his  staff  wrote  by  his  orders  to  the  mayor  of 
Ajacdo.     "  He  has  given  a  preference  to  the  place  where  his 
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familj  reside ;  believing  himself  to  be  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
relatives  when  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  He  will 
live  there  as  a  private  individual,  and  only  asks  the  authoritieii 
foi  the  protection  due  to  honour  and  misfortune. 

The  naval  officer,  Blancard,  who  performed  the  duties  of 
his  private  secretary,  wrote  from  the  King*s  dictation  to  Colonel 
Verriere,  commanding  the  military  division,  a  long  despatch, 
intended  for  publication,  and  which  contained  the  following : 
**  The  King  has  read  with  indignation  your  proclamation  against 
him  to  the  inhabitants  and  soldiers  of  the  i^and ;  this  proclama- 
tion is  false  and  indecent ;  for  it  denounces  to  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin,  the  King  and  the  persons  who  have  given  an  asylum 
to  an  unfortunate  prince,  to  a  captain  whose  services,  rank, 
and  reverses  render  bim  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  civilised 
nations/* 

Murat  ei\joyed  to  intoxication  the  empire  he  exercised  over 
the  people  of  ^acdo.  He  contemplated  their  demonstrations 
every  moment  under  his  windows,  and  made  his  friends  observe 
them ;  he  saw  in  them  an  augury  of  the  enthusiasm  which  he 
hoped  soon  to  find  again  on  the  soil  of  his  kingdom.  He 
hastened  the  preparations  for  his  expedition,  which  was 
freighting  and  arming  at  full  liberty  in  the  port,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  powerless  authorities,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  accomplices  at  least  in  their  hearts  and  good  wishes. 
He  placed  his  jewels  in  pledge  to  obtain  the  necessary  fiinds 
for  Uie  equipment  of  his  little  squadron. 

XXVIIL 

Meanwhile  Macirone  had  arrived  with  the  two  brothers 
Carabelli.  The  former  having  requested  an  audience  with  his 
old  master,  it  was  granted  immediately.  The  inn  in  which  the 
King  resided  was  only  designated  by  the  flag  of  the  two  Sicilies 
displayed  over  the  door,  and  by  the  sentinels  and  the  armed 
mountaineers  who  guarded  the  entrance.  Macirone,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  tenderness,  biit  with  embarrassment,  by  the  King, 
reported  to  him  the  success  of  his  negociation ;  and  delivered  to 
him  a  note  from  Prince  MettemicH,  containing  the  conditions 

3  L 
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on  frluch  the  King  of  Naples  noold  be  admitted  to  ibe  hoagt- 
talitfef  Auatoia.    These  weve: 

1.  That  the  Eing  should  assume  the  name  of  a  priTate 
individual. 

2.  That  he  should  choose  his  residence,  either  in  town  or 
country,  in  Bohemia  or  Upper  Austria. 

3.  That  he  should  pledge  his  word  not  to  quit  the  Aqstrian 
States  without  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  diould 
submit  himself  there  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

To  Idtoae  eonekitiorai  wem  added  apaasport  iox  Trieste,  if 
ti»  King  wishad  to  make  ma  of  it  He  took  the  paspart  and 
reserved  ih»  discnasion  of  the  conditiewi  until  he  sboakL  be  re- 
uoitecl  to  hia  Uaukj.  Haas  evaaiYe  reply  Eeealled  the  am- 
biguity of  his  attitude  between  Napoleon  and  the  aJlies  in 
1814.  Ftomshed  with  thia  paaspoct  if  destiny  was  adiieise  to 
ham  in>  tdle  expefitbn  he  was  alxmt  to  attempt,  &ee  from  the 
eonikkna  nM^  he  would  not  aeeept  if  he  Sttoeeeded,  he 
refoaed,  mler  ikm  pi^ezt  of  the  Qmiiwian  of  hia  regal  title 
in  the  deqiaitefaes,  iSbe  imtten  ofifer  made  to  him  by  the  eap 
tam  of  an  English  £rigate,  whieh  waa  fdaced  at  his  disposal 
by  the  Britldi  govemment  to  oondoct  him  to  Triestev  The 
two  brodM»  CambeHi  were  aHwwaida  admitted  to  an  audience, 
msi  exerted  themacftTea  to  point  oat  to  him  the  dangen  of  has 
esterpirae,  hm  failed  in  eonfineh^  him. 

He  invited  them  to  his  taUe  wit^  Machxme.  GeaezalB 
Natali  and  Franceschetti,  six  colonels,  and  his  principal  offi 
cers,  also  formed  part  of  the  company.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  Waterloo — "  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  King,  "  if  I  had 
Beenl^ere,  I  feel  aesured  that  the  fete  of  die  world  warid  hav^ 
been  c^amgedP.  The  Frencii  eavaihy  was  madly  engHgcrd,  k 
wasBBcrifieed  m  detail,  wfaes  its  chargsjitiwaiai  at  the  decisive 
moment  wooM  have  suarmomited  operythiagr  fits  thoai|^ 
flowed  fireely,  and  ^h»  converaatiim  waa  vaned  aad  taned  on 
mciflfeient  sutjfeets;  AftnrfiaBer  he  taokMaeiiQBe  inle  his 
eabmet,  and  s»d  to  him  that  tiie  fint  amb^pmoa  axmwer  wiikii 
he  had  grvai  him  in  the  monuBg  to  the  offera  of  Anstna^  had 
a  double  meami^,  Httle  suited  to  hia  hoooar  aad  his  rank,  (iaft 
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he  reproaclied  himself  with  it,  and  that  he  would  give  him 
another  more  frank  and  sincere  as  to  his  real  intentions.  Then 
sitting  down  before  his  writing-table,  he  indited  a  letter  with 
hit  dim  hand,  which  contained  his  thoughts  and  complaints 
wiHiout  reserve. 

««I  appreciate  my  liberty,^  he  said  in  this  letter,  "above 
eifety  other  possession  of  this  world.  Captivity  or  death  is  the 
satiie  to  me.  What  treatment  can  I  expect  from  those  who 
Mred  assatsins  against  me  at  Marseilles?  I  saved  the  life  of 
the  Marqfuis  de  Biviere,  who  bad  been  condemned  to  die  on 
the  scaffold ;  I  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  Emperor.  Detes- 
table truth,  notwithstanding,  he  has  excited  wretches  against  me, 
and  set  a  price  upon  my  head !  Wandering  in  the  woods  and 
mountains,  I  have  confided  my  life  to  the  generous  fidelity  of 
three  French  officers,  who  brought  me  to  Corsica  at  the  peril 
of  their  own  lives.  Some  wretches  have  said  that  I  have 
brought  treasures  with  me  from  Naples !  I  expended  there, 
on  the  contrary,  in  improving  my  kingdom^  all  the  wealth  I 
had  brought  from  my  principality  of  Berg.  I  cannot  accept 
the  conditions  that  you  have  brought  me,  Monsieur  Macirone ! 
They  constitute  my  abdication,  I  am  only  permitted  to  live. 
Is  this  the  respect  due  to  an  unfortunate  sovereign,  recognised 
by  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  who  at  a  critical  moment  decided 
the  campaign  of  1815,  in  favour  of  these  same  powers  who 
now  pursue  him  with  their  hatred  and  ingratitude  ?  I  have 
not  abdicated!  I  have  a  right  to  recover  my  crown,  if  God  wHl 
ffve  me  strength  and  means  ta  do  it !  !M/  presence  in  Naples 
can  no  longer  injure  any  one;  I  cannot  correspond  with 
Hapoleon,  a  captive  at  St.  Helena  i  When  you  receive  this 
letter  I  shall  be  already  at  sea^  advancing  to  meet  my  destiny. 
I  shall  either  suoceed  or  tenninate  my  life  with  my  enterprise. 
I  have  dared  death  a  thousand  times  in  fighting  ior  my  oeuntry, 
aadahall  I  not  be  allowed  to  dare  it  once  in  my  own  caase? 
I  have  only  oae  anxiety)  the  lateof  my  luniJyi" 

ikCter  having  (pven  these  lines  to  a  secretary  to  be  eopied, 
be  sigaed  them«  and  disiaissed  hid  former  ■aid»4»«nnp  with 
an  embrace 
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XXIX. 

The  report  of  a  cannon  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
amidst  the  silence  that  proTailed,  awoke  Macirone  with  a  8tart» 
and  inform'ed  him  that  the  signal  for  embarkation  was  given 
by  the  King  to  his  fellow  adventurers  in  the  hazards  of  the 
Avar.  He  had,  in  fact,  embarked  with  them.  This  cannon- 
shot  was,  some  minutes  after,  followed  bj  several  others  &om 
the  battlements  of  the  fort  of  Ajacdo.  This  was  a  vain  pre- 
tence of  opposition  to  the  expedition  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
procured  with  difficulty  and  supplication  from  the  soldiers  by 
the  officers  of  the  garrison.  The  artillerymen  secretly  favour- 
ing the  adventurous  cause  of  Murat,  and  restrained  by  discipline 
alone  within  an  apparent  neutrality,  had  loaded  the  guns  as  if 
to  fire  on  the  squadron,  but  they  designedly  took  aim  over  the 
vacant  sea.  These  discharges  lost  in  the  waves,  were  more  a 
salute  than  an  act  of  hostility.  The  King  and  his  army  were 
already  eailing  at  liberty  towards  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Six  light  vessels  with  decks,  feluccas  or  bomb-ketches, 
composed  the  whole  flotilla  of  Murat.  The  vessel  which  bore 
the  King  was  commanded  by  Baron  Barbara,  captain  of  a 
frigate  in  the  Neapolitan  service;  Courand  commanded  the 
second,  having  under  him  Captain  Femice  and  Lieutenant 
Meltedo ;  Ettore  the  third,  Mattel  the  fourth,  and  Semidei  the 
fifth.  The  sixth  vessel,  a  better  sailer  and  more  manageable 
than  the  others,  served  as  an  advice  boat,  and  was  commanded 
by  a  simple  pilot  named  Ceconi.  The  officers,  and  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  which  formed  the 
whole  army  of  the  King's  expedition,  were  distributed  amongst 
these  £rail  vessels,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  sizes.  The 
flotilla  was  under  sail  in  view  of  Corsica  at  daybreak  on  the 
i28th  of  September.  On  the  29th  they  made  little  way  for 
want  of  wind.  On  the  SOth  a  squall  threw  them  on  the  coast 
of  Sardinia,  where  they  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  The 
overloaded  vessels  took  shelter  for  a  whole  day  in  a  creek  of 
the  uninhabited  ialaod  of  Tavolora,  a  vast  rock  in  the  form  of 
an  ancient  altar,  detached  irom  Sardinia, 
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On  the  2nd  of  October  they  put  to  sea  again,  straggling 
with  difficulty  against  the  waves,  for  five  days  and  four  nights, 
and  only  reached  at  night-fall,  on  the  6th,  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Paolo.  The  land  lay  about  three 
leagues  distance  from  the  vessels,  which  were  then  altogether. 

XXX. 

The  commander  of  the  fleet,  Barbara,  ordered  all  fires 
above  and  below  decks  to  be  extinguished,  to  avoid  revealing 
the  presence  of  unknown  ships  upon  the  coast.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  vessels  keeping  company  together  should  make  signals 
to  each  other  only  by  tiie  sparks  produced  by  the  collision  of 
flint  and  steel,  in  order  that  the  look-out  men  on  the  shore 
might  mistake  these  fugitive  lights  for  the  phosphorescent 
appearances  on  the  sea  during  the  summer  nights.  The  wind 
blew  from  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  as  if  providence  was 
desirous  of  repelling  the  King  from  destruction.  The  vessels 
obliged  to  beat  up  with  difficulty  in  'a  hollow  sea,  to  make  the 
land  in  the  roadstead  of  Paolo,  were  separated  in  the  darkness 
from  each  other  by  a  sudden  squall,  blowing,  after  the  moon 
had  risen,  from  the  stormy  gorges  of  Lower  Calabria.  Driven 
from  his  original  intention  by  the  wind  and  sea,  the  King 
entered,  at  day-break,  the  secluded  roadstead  of  San  Lucido, 
with  only  two  of  his  vessels,  to  await  there  the  remainder  of 
his  scattered  flotUla. 

XXXI 

The  anchor  was  cast  at  some  distance  from  the  beach, 
and  the  Xing  ordered  the  chef  de  batatUon,  Ottaviani,  to  land 
with  one  seaman,  sound  the  opinions  of  the  peasants,  and 
acquaint  him  'with  the  result  of  his  enquiries.  Ottaviani  and 
the  seaman  did  not  return,  having  been  arrested  a  few  steps 
from  the  beach  by  the  inhabitants.  This  bad  symptom  dis- 
turbed the  companions  of  Murat,  amongst  whom,  since  the 
preceding  evening,  a  gloomy  silence  and  a  timid  hesitation  of 
evil  augury  had  been  observable.    It  appeared  as  if  the  sight 
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of  the  coast  had  suddenly  pfi^sented  to  their  ejes  tha  dinger 
of  the  enterpxise  they  were  about  to  bnTe»  and  wldeh  ted 
hitherto  been  imperceptible  amidst  the  iUasions  created  by 
distance.  The  Italian  shore  faowoTer,  made  them  susceptible 
of  all  these  forebodings. 

These  men  had  neither  personal  cause,  nor  cause  of  duty, 
of  countiy,  or  of  honour,  in  this  expedition ;  none  of  those 
motives,  in  short,  which  animate  true  heroism  and  support 
fortitude.  Adventurers,  in  search  of  the  easy  fortune  and 
capricious  ^ory  of  an  enterprise  in  which  they  had  no  real 
interest,  the  slightest  doubt  of  success  could  dishearten  them» 
and  the  least  obstacle  check  them.  They  begwi  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  their  temerity,  and  without  daring  to  confess  it  to 
themselves,  to  look  behind  them 

xxxu 

*  * 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  King  did  not  see 
his  vessels  re-appear.  The  pilot  Geconi,  commanding  the 
advice  boat,  and  which  alone  was  anchored  beside  that  of  the 
King,  in  the  roadstead  of  San  Lucido,  was  sent  by  Murat  at  the 
close  of  day,  to  discover  at  sea  or  behind  the  neighbouring  capes, 
the  other  vessels,  and  to  rally  them  around  him.  Geconi 
discovered  the  vessel  commanded  by  Gourand,  and  brought  her 
in.  Being  interrogated  by  the  King  as  to  the  fate  of  the  other 
vessels,  he  replied  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  them  during  the 
squall  the  preceding  evening.  Two  officers  of  the  land  troops 
on  board  the  vessel  of  this  captain,  confided  to  Murat  their 
suspicions  as  to  the  intentions  of  Gourand,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  plotting  with  his  crew,  the  desertion  at  sea,  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  King.  Murat  summoned  Gourand  on  board  his 
vessel,  reminded  him  of  the  benefits  with  which  he  had  loaded 
him  at  Naples,  and  pretended  to  have  greater  confidence  in  him, 
to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  deceiving  him. 

The  King,  however,  prudently  ordered  Gaptain  Barbara, 
commandant  of  the  flotilla,  to  take  Gourand*s  vessel  in  tow,  to 
deprive  him  of  all  pretext  of  separating  from  the  squadron. 
TUs  vessel   had    on  board    fifty   chosen  men,    sub-officerSy 
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and  soldieiB,  tihe  bravest  «ad  most  warlike  of  the  idiile  ex.- 

At  midnight  the  three  leoeeila  of  the  Emg  v^ghad  aiushar 
in  ffilenoe,  and  the  £otiUa  msAe  sail  towards  An^ter  creek 
oniihe  «0Bst,  hofxiiig  to  fall  in  wit&  the  oliier  ir^sads  at  saa. 
But  beforo  dftjlight  ocnld  repeal  his  fl%ht  Gopitain  CounuuL 
hawg  sent  the  soldkers  dofwn  between  decks,  to  conceal  them 
as  he  said,  from  the  bok-out  men  gd.  the  shore,  cut,  srhUe  they 
were  nsle^,  the  haivser  which  attached  his  Yessal  to  the  poop 
of  the  King's,  and  concealed  by  the  fog  made  sail  for  Corsicav 
tellii^  Hie  soldiers  when  they  awoke  that  the  King  had 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  had  ordfijsed  him  to  go  before 
him  to  Trieste. 

XXXIIL 

At  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  King  was  dismayed  at  the 
desertion  of  Courand,  who  had  served  seven  years  in  his 
goard,  and  who  thus  betrayed  his  master  at  themtical  moment. 
Having  no  more  with  bbn  now  than  his  own  crew,  and  the 
handful  of  men^  embarked  in  the  advice  boat  of  the  pilot 
Ceconi,  he  wavered  in  his  resolotion,  and  dirscted  liie  com 
mandant  of  his  flotilla,  Barliflra,  to  steer  £or  Trieste.  Bar- 
bara affirmed  that  his  crews  were  not  in  a  condition  to  underge 
80  long  a  voyage  in  the  Adriatic,  with  thedr  present  paucity 
of  sailors  and  provisions ;  but  he  offered  the  King  to  go  ashore 
in  the  neighbouring  Httle  port  of  Pizzo,  to  hire  there  a  stronger 
vessel,  to  get  ai»ew  and  provisions,  and  to  return  and  join  the 
King  who  was  to  stand  out  to  sea  in  the  advice  boat.  But 
to  effect  this  it  was  necessary  that  Murat  should  ix>Bfide  to 
Barbara  his  Austrian  passports  for  Trieste,  the  only  documents 
which  could  warrant  ^e  landing,  and  protect  the  person  and 
transactions  of  Barbara  on  shore.  The  Kiug  refused  to  part 
with  bis  safe-conduct,  which  he  reserved  doubtless  as  a  last 
resource  of  flight  in  case  of  disaster.  Baii^axa  persisted  in 
not  landing  without  this  indispensible  guarantee  of  his  safety, 
and  an  angry  altercation  took  place  between  him  and  the  Kiqg. 

"  You  hear  him,"  exclaimed  Murat  indignantly^  addraBsiog 
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his  officers.  "He  refuses  to  obey  me!  Well,  then,  I  shell 
go  on  shore  myself!  My  memory  is  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Neapolitans ;  they  will  recognise  me ! " 

He  then  ordered  all  his  officers  to  put  on  their  uniforms. 
General  Natali,  alone,  not  having  any  uniform,  the  King 
murmured  loudly  at  this  negligence  or  prudence  of  the  general. 
'*  It  was  not  when  following  me  to  danger,"  said  he,  **  that 
you  should  have  forgotten  your  military  dress !  ** 

During  these  altercations,  these  murmurs,  and  reproaches  on 
board,  the  fresh  breeze  was  rapidly  impelling  the  two  vessels, 
on  a  brilliant  sea  and  under  a  glowing  sun,  towards  the 
Calabrian  coast,  where  rose  half-way  up  the  hill  the  white 
castle  and  houses  of  the  little  port  of  Pizzo.  It  was  eleveu 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  8th  October.  The  sun  was 
smiling  as  if  to  lure  them  to  destruction. 


XXXIV. 

At  the  moment  when  the  two  vessels  cast  anchor,  at  a 
cable's  length  from  a  deserted  beach,  a  short  distance  from 
the  port  of  Pizzo,  the  generals  and  officers  wished  to  land 
jGtrst.  The  King  kept  them  back  by  a  gesture,  and 
making  them  stand  behind  him  on  the  deck:  "It  is  my 
duty,*'  said  he,  "to  be  the  first  to  land  on  this  field  of 
glory,  or  this  field  of  death.  Mine  is  the  precedence,  as  the 
responsibility  is  mine,"  and  he  stepped  boldly  upon  the  beach. 
The  two  generals,  Franceschetti  and  Natali,  accompanied  by 
twenty  five  officers,  sub-officers,  soldiers,  or  personal  servants, 
landed  after  him ;  and  collecting  in  a  body  behind  the  King, 
followed  his  footsteps,  his  movements,  and  his  gestures. 

The  presence  of  these  unknown  vessels  in  the  solitary 
roadstead,  the  number  and  costume  of  the  passengers,  the 
anchor  cast  without  waiting  for  a  visit  from  the  coast-guard, 
the  tumult,  the  rapidity,  and  the  noise  of  the  landing,  had 
roused  the  attention  of  the  sailors  of  the  port,  and  the  idlers 
of  the  shipping.  The  beach  where  the  King  had  landed 
was  covered  with  groups,  few  in  number,  astonished,  undecided, 
and  keeping  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  party  formed  by 
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the  King  and  his  suite.  A  guard  of  Marino  Artillery,  fifteen 
in  number,  issuing  from  an  isolated  tower,  which  served  them 
as  a  guard-house,  advanced  at  the  noise,  but  irresolutely, 
towards  the  King.  They  still  wore  the  uniform  of  his  army. 
<<  There  are  my  soldiers,"  cried  Murat  walking  towards  them. 
*^  My  children  recognise  your  King !  "  Raising  his  hat  at 
these  words,  and  proudly  elevating  before  the  soldiers  his 
handsome  head,  lit  up  by  the  sun,  shaking  the  long  locks 
that  waved  on  his  shoulders,  to  impress  strongly  upon  their 
eyes  that  martial  figure  which  had  been  so  often  engraved  in 
their  memories  at  reviews  or  camps.  "Yes,  it  is  I,  your 
Kmg  Joachim ;  say  if  you  recognise  me,  and  if  you  will 
follow  and  serve  me  still ;  me  the  friend  of  the  solcUers,  the 
brother  of  the  Neapolitans !  " 

Murat*s  companions  supported  these  words  and  gestures 
of  their  chief,  by  raising  their  hats  in  the  air,  and  crying 
out :  '*  Long  live  King  Joachim !  "  holding  out  their  hands 
to  the  soldiers  and  Calabrese,'  who  were  attracted  by  this 
spectacle  around  them.  The  soldiers,  without  a  chief,  petri* 
fied  by  this  sudden  apparition  of  'a  beloved  king,  whose 
image  was  preserved  in  the  imaginations  of  these  poetical 
people  as  that  of  their  hero,  saluted  him  with  their  arms. 
Some  of  them  mechanically  repeated  the  cry,  '*Long  live 
King  Joachim!'*  like  an  excitable  people  who  echo  every  accla- 
mation. Some  others  retired  in  silence  to  await  the  event. 
Five  or  six  replied  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  and  to 
fight  under  him,  to  reconquer  his  throne,  and  to  deliver  the 
kingdom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrians. 

XXXV. 

During  these  coUoqmes  the  inhabitants  of  Pizzo,  informed 
by  public  rumour  of  the  landing  of  some  armed  men  pro- 
claiming King  Joachim  and  having  this  proscribed  prince  at 
their  head,  hastened,  incredulous  at  first,  to  the  shore,  where 
they  were  harangued  by  Murat.  Then,  seeing  the  small 
number  of  his  adherents,  the  two  dismantled  vessels  near 
ibe  shore,  this  handful  of  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  Sardinians, 
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Cofiicans,  Genoeie,  sanburat  aad  sallcrw  after  4Mr  bhi^ 
fttsttge,  liifiir  doduBg  soiled  nith  loam  and  aand,  mmm  lika 
a  hand  of  pirates  ikmi  the  esoort  of  «  King,  tk^  passed 
ftnm  incradulxty  to  astoniahment,  from  astowishgieBt  to  «•»- 
tempt,  and  firom  coatempt  to  aidignatioa  aad  anger,  te&e 
aurroonded  the  Ejng  at  a  djetaaoe,  lAaA  indioi^ed  Tspidwm 
lather  than  respect;  irhile  ^odwrs,  aheady  detormiiied  on«i^ 
lage,  retnmed  imifmuring  to  the  toivm  lor  thenr  gaaa,  to 
fi^t,  in  the  name  of  their  legitimate  Ein^  the  nm^aad 
outlaw  irho  came  to  tempt  Iflieir  Melity 

Calabria  -was  the  most  imfertunate  point  «f  landing  that 
ooidd  be  chosen  by  Mmsat  to  efibet  a  rising  of  the  people 
in  the  name  of  French  popularity.  The  popidation  of  ihese 
proyinces,  the  most  fanatic  and  wariika  of  ihe  kiagdera,  dase 
to  Siofly,  nheDoe  the  M  oout  ahragrs  inspiiad  them  ^th 
hatred  of  French  dommioii,  eadted  to  insnrreotion  in  171MI 
by  Oardinal  BsaSa^  whom  they  had  piookimed  at  oaoe  their 
general  and  their  pontifi^  had  sines  then  been  inoessantly 
agitated  by  Bovrbrai  oonapimciea.  FinaDy,  kept  down  by 
terror,  padfied  but  oppressed,  decinmt^  dbot  at  the  fint 
symptom  of  i^tation  by  the  French  general  Marches,  their 
had  been  raised  again  in  insorrection  on  die  netm  of  the  first 
disasters  of  the  French  in  Lower  Italy. 

To  present  to  these  pnmnoes,  so  recently  retained  midsr 
the  government  of  their  ancient  royal  &mily  and  their  priesto* 
the  flag  of  French  domination,  was  to  offer  them  what  they 
regarded  as  the  flag  of  tyrrany,  of  nsorpation,  of  irmligioB, 
and  of  treason.  Oalabiia  was  for  Muiat  what  a  landing  in  La 
Vendee  would  have  beeil  for  Napoleon,  his  model,  three  months 
after  the  Yendean  restoration  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

Nearer  to  Naples  and  to  the  central  provinces  of  the  Idng- 
dom,  Marat,  periiaps,  would  have  had  more  chanees  aond  moio 
popular  opiaioiis  in  his  favour. 

The  fieopk  were  already  assembling,  interre^gating,  and 
enoooraging  one  another  to  fidelity,  and  were  arming  at  tho 
caH  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  on  the  puUio 
plaoe  of  Pjzzo.    Marat  lost  some  nrnmente  in  waitkig  ibr  ti 
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mowmesit  in  his  &Toar  which  never  took  place.  The  shore 
became  deserted,  Tacancy  appeared  around  him;  fiital  indica- 
tion !  Whme  fortune  is,  men  flock  around  her  bam:ier. 

XXXVI. 

The  relationship  between  the  royal  honses  of  Naples  and 
of  Spain,  and  tiie  double  domination  of  two  kingdoms  by  one 
and  the  same  dynasty,  haye  left  in  the  provinces  of  Sicily,  or 
of  Naples,  immense  fiefs  belonging  to  the  great  families  of 
Spain.  The  Duke  de  I'lnfantado  possessed  considerable  terri- 
tory around  Pizzo ;  and  his  agent  exercised  that  influence  and 
au^ority  over  the  population  of  the  town  which  a  generous 
chieftainship  acquires  oyer  a  yassal  tenantry.  This  agent,  who 
was  popular  at  Pizzo,  haying  heard  of  the  landing  of  Murat, 
was  faithful  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  whose  cause  was  heroi- 
cally supported  by  his  master  in  Spain.  He  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  public  place,  mingled  with  the  people,  who  canvassed 
his  thoughts ;  demonstrating  to  them  the  crime  and  the  mad- 
ness of  an  insurrection  against  the  legitimate  King,  and  the 
honour  and  reward  of  a  courageous  fidelity,  he  won  oyer  with- 
out difficulty  the  hearts  of  all,  predisposed  already  against  any 
complicity  with  Murat.  The  people  responded  to  the  agent 
ci  die  Duke  de  Tlnfantado  by  a  cry  of  *'  To  arms  !**  and  by 
imprecations  and  threats  of  death  against  Mumt  To  march 
against  him  they  only  waited  for  an  accession  of  numbers  and 
arms  better  suitod  to  the  occasion 

XXXVII. 

Two  young  men  of  Monteleone,  a  neighbouring  city,  the 
capital  of  Calabria,  who  witnessed  this  fermentation  of  the 
people,  and  who  appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  the  new  comers, 
hastened  to  the  beach,  approached  the  King,  reported  to  him 
what  was  passing  in  the  town,  apprised  him  of  ^e  danger  he 
was  running  in  remaining  on  tlie  coast,  and  advised  him  to 
throw  himself  boldly  upon  the  route  to  Monteleone,  where 
public  opinion  being  more  favourable,  and  the  garrison  more 
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eaail  J  seduced,  would  open  to  him  the  gates  of  his  kingdom. 
Thej  offered  to  guide  him  thither ;  and  Murat,  without  haying 
time  for  reflection,  and  ashamed  to  re-embark  while  he  could 
yet  do  anything,  took  their  advice  for  inspiration.  He  accepted 
the  guidance  of  the  two  Calabrians,  made  a  sign  to  his  com* 
panions  to  rise,  and  ordered  the  artillerymen  to  follow  him. 
Some  of  these  soldiers  did  follow  him ;  in  fsu^t,  more  from  a 
habit  of  obedience  than  from  any  interest  they  took  in  his 
cause,  so  much  are  soldiers  imposed  upon  by  the  uniform  and 
the  word  of  command. 

XXXVIII. 

The  feeble  column,  composed  in  all  of  forty  or  laity  per- 
sons, several  of  whom  were  idlers  seeking  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  and  some  were  enemies,  followed  the  steps  of  the 
guides  and  of  Murat  up  the  steep  road  which  scaled  the  hills. 
This  road  leads  towards  Monteleone,  leaving  Fizzo  on  the  right, 
and  having  the  sea  at  its  feet.  The  uniforms  and  the  muskets  of 
the  King's  escort  shone  brilliantly  in  the  sun,  amongst  the 
stems  of  the  olive  trees,  towards  the  sui^mit  of  the  ascent, 
near  the  upland  where  the  road  slopes  gently ;  whilst  a  more 
numerous  column,  more  confused  and  sombre  in  appearance, 
armed  with  long  carabines,  and  wearing  the  high  conical  shaped 
hats  of  the  Calabrese,  began  to  form  at  the  gate  of  the  town 
on  the  shore.  It  could  not  be  discerned  from  the  vessels  at 
anchor  if  this  column  was  forming  to  follow  or  to  fight  that  of 
the  King. 

Murat  .did  not  well  know  this  himself;  for,  like  all  men 
who  attempt  impossibilities,  he  had  a  taste  and  a  necessity  for 
illusions.  In  spite  of  the  warning  of  his  guides  and  the  cold- 
ness exhibited  on  his  landing,  he  flattered  .himself  that  the 
popularity  of  his  name,  the  certainty  of  his  presence,  and  the 
boldness  of  his  march,  were  drawing  thes^  undecided  people  on 
to  follow  him.  Harassed  with  fatigue  and  heat  by  the  steep 
ascent  he  had  been  climbing,  his  legs  unaccustomed  to  motion 
during  the  eight  days  he  had  passed  at  sea,  on  board  a  vessel  whose 
size  forbade  the  exercise  of  his  limbs,  he  sat  down  at  the  sum- 
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mit  of  the  acclivity  on  the  root  of  an  olive  tree,  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  Ms  brow,  to  breathe  a  moment,  and  to  reflect 
on  his  position. 

He  seemed  to  expect  with  impatience  the  column  of  people 
he  beheld  from  this  height  upon  the  shore,  without  asking 
himself  what  their  intentions  might  be.  He  asked  the  group 
of  artillerymen  who  had  followed  him,  where  their  comrades 
were.  They  pointed  them  out  to  him,  mingled  with  the  peo- 
ple and  beginning  to  ascend  the  hill.  To  see  them  the  better, 
Murat  got  up,  quitted  the  high  road,  and  ascended  to  a  grove 
of  olive  trees,  whence  the  eye  took  in,  as  from  a  promontory, 
the  town,  the  sea,  the  shore,  and  the  windings  of  the  declivity. 
He  there  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  guides,  in 
waiting  for  the  second  detachment  of  artillerymen  and  the 
crowd  who  surrounded  them. 


XXXIX. 

At  this  moment  a  colonel  of  the  royal  gendarmerie,  mounted, 
and  in  uni/orm,  appeared  upon  the  road,  on  a  level  with  the 
hiUock  where  the  King  was  reposing  and  observing  the  move- 
ments on  the  shore.  This  was  a  chief  of  Calabrian  bands, 
fiamous  in  the  partisan  wars  of  these  provinces  against  the 
French,  an  agent  of  Queen  Caroline  and  of  Cardinal  Ruffo, 
for  a  long  time  a  mountain  adventurer,  and  who  had  become  com- 
mandant of  the  regular  Sbirri  of  Monteleone  since  the  restoration 
of  King  Ferdinand.  His  name  was  Trenta  Capelli.  The 
colonel  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  group  of  officers  and  soldiers 
who  remained  on  the  road  waiting  for  the  King. 

^urat  called  him  and  summoned  him  to  join  his  enterprise ; 
DUt  the  blood  of  three  brothers  of  Trenta  Capelli,  shed  on  the 
scaffold  by  the  French  during  the  Calabrian  insurrections,  for- 
bade him  to  join  the  murderers  of  his  family.  He  did  not 
evince,  however,  too  lively  a  repugnance  to  the  invitation  of 
the  King ;  and  contented  himself  with  saying  to  him,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  flag  of  the  two  Sicilies  on  the  castle  of  Pizzo» 
"  My  king  is  he  whose  colours  fly  over  the  kingdom !"   Muxsty 
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inataad  of  detaining  him  hj  foroe,  conyersed  with  him,  and 
allowed  him  to  continne  hia  nmte  to  the  town 

XL 

Trenta  CapelU  had  scarcely  aooosted  the  people  and  the 
artiUerymen  asoending  towards  the  Sing,  wh^  he  retained 
with  them,  adTanced  a  £8W  paces  in  front  of  his  troops,  called 
upon  Murat,  and  respectfolly  requested  him  to  follow  him  to 
Pizzo.  Marat  still  deceired,  or  lisigning  to  be  so,  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  armed  crowd  who  were  adyandng  towards  his 
followers,  went  down  the  road  with  Trenta  Gapelli»  surrounded 
bj  Generals  Franceschetti  and  NataH,  and  by  his  officen,  who 
omojored  him  in  Tain  to  getaway  from  these  people,  and  march 
upon  Monteleone. 

"  My  children,**  he  said  to  the  crowd,  **  do  not  fire  upon 
your  old  King  I  I  have  not  landed  in  Calabria  to  fight  with 
you,  but  to  go  to  Monteleone,  and  to  ask  there  the  assistance 
of  the  authorities  in  order  to  pursue  my  passage  to  Trieste, 
where  I  am  to  join  my  wife  and  children.  If  you  had  listened 
to  me  on  the  beach  at  Pizzo,  you  would  have  seen  that  I  hate 
a  safe  conduct  for  the  Austrian  states,  which  your  King  Ferdi- 
nand himself  must  recognise  and  respect." 

The  crowd  replying  only  by  their  shouts,  with  their  mus* 
kets  presented,  and  their  adTsnce  accelerated  at  the  words 
thrown  away  by  Murat,  he  fell  bade  rapidly  into  the  midst  of 
his  twenty-eight  soldiers,  who  had  remained  a  few  paces  in 
rear  to  intimidate  the  multitude  by  the  front  they  showed.  A 
confused  discharge  from  the  crowd  and  the  artillerymen  was 
poured  in  upon  the  King's  group,  which  killed  Captain  Maltedo 
at  his  feet,  and  wounded  Lieutenant  Pemice  and  several  <tf  his 
soldiers.  Murat  only  replied  by  raising  his  hat,  saluting  the 
people,  and  conjuring  them  to  listen  to  him.  A  second  dis- 
charge still  further  thinned  his  ranks;  while  the  armed  mult^ 
tude  increased  upon  the  road,  and  extended  on  the  flanks  to 
preyent  the  King  from  returning  towards  the  sea. 

He  has  now  no  other  asylum  in  this  knd,  which  h» 
came  to  conquer,  than  the  vessels  which  had  broug^ 
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Ilsither.  He  ii&esy  tlwrefore^  folbwed  bj  Frasjeesolietli,  Nfttdi, 
and  eight  or  ten  sub-officers,  across  the  fields  terwarik  die 
shertti  He  Tecems,  nithooit  being  stmek,  ih#  fire  ci  some 
cagabiiws»  and  ioeceeds  in  gBBning  the  heaseh^  asodBt  tbe  fire 
of  tiu  iDlsimidttted  diarp-iriiootetB;  Ytoebl  the  tof  ei  a  nock 
whkli  jilts  inl&  tiw  sea,  he  ^I«  est  with  aU  the  strength  of 
his  Imsgir  **  BazbflBE !  Bavbam  I  **  eonjoii^  this  comnuiader 
o£  his  vessel  to  send  faki  a  beat,  aasd  t&  diswmgh.  the  shore 
Bat  the  iwasel  having  weired  aneher,  when  the  firing  re 
aouBdedover  Hkmyfmmh  is  akeadf  in  fall  sail  for  tile  open  sea, 
eanjiag  ol^  wath  the  pn>damati(»i8,  the  arms,  the  treasure,  the 
Tugmnfionftofthe  King — hiskat  refoge  and  hss  life! 

XLL 

M«rat,  and  the'  £)iar  or  five  compaznknis  of  iua  fiight,  had 
obIj  he^L  punoed  acsosa  the  Tine  and  olive  greands  in  their 
waj  to  the<  ako99^  by  some  anarmed  men,  whom  the  fear  of 
se«Bg  the  ^igitiTes  t«m  a|»ofi  them  k^t  at  a  dkta&ce. 
Cdonel  Trenia  CapelM,  the  artillerymen,  fuid  the  armed  men 
of  Pizzo,  wofe  oGeufoed  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  firing  oa 
the  twenty-£)«Er  scMiers  c^  Murat,  disarming  them,  making 
tiiem  fniaoner^  and  dragging  them  towards  the  town,  bathed 
ia  their  blood.  The  Kii^  and  Ids  friend  had  therefore  time 
t»  eseape  esf^dvitf  or  deal^,  if  Barbara  and  Ceconi  had  tacked 
aboat  at  their  eries,  ttsd  sent  a  boat  ashore ;  but  Murat  saw 
the  sc^diefs  and  vc^imteers  of  Trenta*  GapelH  coming  down 
towards  him,  and  his  last  resource  flying  from  him  at  the  same 
time. 

In  this  perplexity,  the  King,  seeing  some  fishermen's  boats 
moom^  at  some  distance  fi:om  him  on  the  sands,  threw  himself 
nrto  the  water  to  seise  upon  one  of  them,  to  pat  the  sea 
hetwee»  hnoaelf  and  hie  eneiiEiea.  But  the  boat  beii^ 
stnmded,  and  having  no  water  under  its  ke»},  resisted  tiie 
aflbrts  ef  thet  Eing  and  hia  feQowers  to  get  it  afloat.  During 
these  naefess  attempts,  the  erowd,  who  saw  vrhi^  he  was  about, 
eaflad  by  gestures  the  SUni  of  Trenta  Oapdli,  and  sonoanded 
the  King  still  closer,  without  however  doling,  whether  from 
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respect,  from  pity,  or  from  fear,  to  fire  upon  him,  or  lay  their 
hands  upon  his  person. 

Murat,  unable  to  remoTO  the  large  boat,  threw  himsel] 
alone,  at  some  paces  distance,  into  a  small  fishing  boat,  which 
was  floating  at  anchor  in  deeper  water.  He  had  hardly  got  on 
board  when  he  endeavoured  to  pull  in  the  hawser,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  tied  a  large  stone  that  served  as  an  anchor  to  this 
frail  bark.  He  was  near  succeeding  when  the  poor  fisherman 
who  owned  the  boat,  trembling  at  seeing  the  King  carrying 
away  his  only  means  of  existence,  rushed  into  the  water  to 
save  his  all  from  the  fugitive.  The  King  knocked  him  down 
with  the  stroke  of  an  oar,  and  continued  drawing  in  the  hawser 
and  raising  the  stone ;  but  a  crowd  of  sailors  and  fishermen 
running  up  at  the  cries  of  their  Mien  comrade^  rushed  into  the 
water,  held  back  the  hawser  with  their  united  strength,  jumped 
into  the  boat,  overthrew  the  king,  took  away  his  oar,  tore  his 
clothes,  bruised  his  features,  and  dragging  him,  vanquished 
and  bleeding,  upon  the  beach,  gave  him  into  the  custody  of 
Trenta  Gapelli*s  men,  overwhelmed  with  insults  and  outrage. 
These  guards  disputed  with  each  other  the  possession  of  the 
prisoner,  stnick  him  in  the  face  with  the  butt  ends  of  their 
carabines,  collared  him,  tore  from  him  the  rich  orders  which  he 
wore  in  his  hat  and  on  his  breast,  and  dragged  him  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  Pemice,  of  Giovanni,  and  seven  others  of  his 
officers  or  servants,  wounded  and  bathed  in  their  blood,  through 
the  mob  that  always  insult  the  fallen.  They  then  threw 
tliem  pellmell  into  the  casemates  of  the  little  ruinous  castle  of 
Pizzo. 

XLII. 

Twice  during  his  passage  from  the  shore  to  the  prison  the 
King  was  menaced  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the  axe  was 
raised  above  his  head.  Trenta  Oapelli,  and  the  agent  of  the 
Duke  de  I'lnfantado,  satisfied  with  so  illustrious  a  prize,  and 
unwilling  to  tarnish  their  success  with  a  crime,  protected  him 
against  the  poniards  of  the  populace,  made  the  assasins  blush 
at  their  baseness,  and  placed  volunteers  and  soldiers  on  guard 
at  the  castle  to  preserve  the  victims. 
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The  King  was  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  straw,  in  the  same 
vaultisd  room  where  his  dead  and  wounded  companions  were 
staining  with  their  hlood  the  stones  of  the  dungeon.  Trenta 
Capelli  ordered  his  clothes  to  he  searched.  They  seized  his 
passports,  his  diamonds,  his  money,  a  letter  of  credit  for  a 
million  and  a  half  of  francs,  which  he  had  on  a  Neapolitan 
hanker  and  the  printed  proclamation  which  he  had  drawn 
up  atViscovato,  and  which  he  intended  to  distribute  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

This  proclamation,  which  was  long,  difiEuse,  and  full  of 
sophisms  but  little  understood  by  the  people,  indicated  more 
the  diplomatist  than  the  soldier.  It  was  rather  a  justificatioQ 
of  his  enterprise  before  Europe  than  a  sympathetic  appeal  to 
the  Neapolitans.  It  only  exhibited  the  feelLigs  of  the  human 
heart  in  some  phrases  alluding  to  the  vicissitudes  pf  his  destiny. 
"  I  lived  lonely/*  said  he,  **  in  one  of  those  humble  asylums 
which  are  more  frequently  found  in  virtuous  poverly ;  there  I 
braved  th#poniards  of  the  assassins  of  the  south,  those  cannibals, 
who,  in  all  the  epochs  of  the  French  revolution,  have  bathed 
in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  I  had  decided  on 
waiting  in  my  retreat  the  end  of  that  counter-revolutionaiy 
fever  which  is  devouring  France,  to  come  and  seek  in  your 
hearts  an  asylum  against  my  misfortunes,  and  against  the  most 
unheard  of  and  unjust  persecutions,  when  I  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw!" This  proclamation  finished  with  the  promise  of  a 
peaceful  reign  and  a  constitution,  the  ordinary  and  tardy  peni- 
tence of  all  princes  who  have  harassed  the  world  with  war  or 
with  tyranny. 

XLIII. 

Insults  and  menaces  still  resounded  in  the  courts  of  the 
castle  and  in  the  dungeon  of  the  prisoners,  from  the  mouths  of 
some  fiBLnatical  lovers  of  blood  and  vengeance  ^  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  soldien  and  volunteers  felt  for  the  unfortunate 
after  the  victory,  and  evinced  for  the  King  all  the  respect  and 
consideration  compatable  with  captivity. 

Murat  had  not  excited  any  personal  hatred  against  himself 
during  his  reign,  for  he  was  equally  humane  in  peace,  as  brave 

3  M 
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andgeonroiiB  in  mu:;  and  had  nsrer  shad  Uood  bat  in  action. 
To  be  adsiied  and  balofwl  oonstitiited  die  idioU  ambition  of  1^ 
IMft  When,  oaoe  duannedv  nobo^  ooold  bate  bim.  The 
agent  of  die  In&ntado8,Aloa]AS,  sent  to  the  casde  a  dinner  for 
die  King,  assiBtance  forthe^ffoonded,  mattmaefl,  linen,  obidiea, 
FBfraBbiiients,  and  oomfozts  of  erexy  description.  He  bononted 
bis  masters,  and  die  Spamsb  nation,  hj  the  genecoaijy'  of 
bi8.ooaBiderBtion  towards  a  captive  numaich. 

XLIV. 

Meamvbile,  on  die  mmour  of  the  binding  and  defeat  of  a 
band  of  flEtstioas  persons,  irbo  had  came  to  incite  the  kingdom 
to  insurrection,  tfae  Neapolitui  gttieral,  Nunziante,  who  com- 
manded in  Calabria,  hastened  to  send  to  Pizzo  Ci^tain  Stiatti, 
a  Qreek  bf  birth,  and  a  stranger  to  the  latter  years  of  Nei^ 
litan  history,  with  a  detachment  to  gnaid  the.  prisoneiB^  to 
ascertain  their  names  and  quality,  and  to  prevent  a%the  same 
time  the  escape  and  the  massacre  of  tlie  captives.    They  were 
still  ignorant  at  Monteleone  of  the  presence  of  Eiog  Joaohim 
anongst  this  bandfoi  of  adventurers.     Stratti,  <m  arriving  at 
the  castle,  without  passing  through  the.  town,,  and  without 
attending  much  to  the  vagoe  rumoun  of  theiarxest  of  the  Sing, 
caused  the  captives  to  be  immediately  breast  before  him  in 
the  court  yard,  to  intenogato  them  and  dnar  up  his  report  A 
Coaican  sergsant  and  soldier  wwBthe  dmt  who  appealed  and 
replied  to  his  questions.    "  Who  are  yon  ?**  said  Stmtti.  to  the 
third.     **  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,'*  replied  the  King 
with  dignify.     Stratti  confiised  at  this  presence  of  a  King,  in 
which  he  could  scarcely  yet  believe,  and  seized  with  respect 
and  compassion.  beiDse.  his  prisoner,  cast  down  his  eyeOt  and 
flir  the  last  timoi  giving  to  die  Sing  the  tide  of  Mcjesty,  SB.if 
by  abittBrinmy  of£Kte,hehBd  him  conducted,  with  the  hindr 
mss  and  coDaidenation  of  a:  aeldier  who  BsapBCts  a  hero,  into  a 
chamber  morotapart  and  more'  deeent,  where  the  Ein^  could 
at  least   collect  his  scatterod  thonghte  without  having  con- 
atandy  before  baa  eyes  the  ruin,  the  bJood,  and  the  coipasB  of 
bii'Mends. 
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xLv: 

On  MMvingthe  report  o£Stratti«  wbocoBflimsd  theTumoars 
gpreadatMonteleone,  Genenl  Nunsicnteiiwleiiedtldtherfaim* 
self  beforeni^t.  He sentoooriers  to  Napks^to  acquaint  the 
court  and  tha  ministeiSi'Viith  tins  prod^ous'  event,  which  had 
in  the-  ooune  of  one  hour,  threatened  and  saved  the  crown  of' 
Ferdinand. and  the  peaoe  of  the  kingdom.  He  then  presented 
himsflifi  bi^ore'  Murat. 

Gienearai  Nunziante  was  not  one  of  those  satellites  of  tlw 
camp  who  pass  fcom  one  service  taanirther,  asttibeur  sword  passes 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  who  preserve  in  their  new*  cause, 
neither  respect  for  themselves  nor  for  those  they  have  previously 
served ;  a  description  of  men  as  common  in  the  camp  as  in  the 
court,  who  are  moulded  to  adulation,  baseness,  and  cruelty,  by 
disdpline  and  a  thirst  for  pronndon.  He  w«i  a  man  of  feeing 
and  understanding,  faithful  to  his  king  andcountiy,'butlfiuthful' 
also  to  gmdtude  and  g^xy,  towards  him  who  had  been  his 
sov^reig^ ;  amilitazy  man  who  knew  how  to  reiconcile  in  his  own 
conduct  the  dnties  of  nature  with  those  of  his  position.  He 
honoored  Kurat,  and  aeeosted  him  as  a  kingfaUen  from  his 
throne,  bat  not  firom  tlie  respect  and  affection  of  his  old  suB- 
ordinBtes.  He  pitied  him)  and  reprobated  the  indignities 
and  outntgies  he  had  sofiTered  from  the  populace"  of  Ti2Zo.  He 
apologised  for  the  necemtT'  he  was  imder  of  stiH  leaving  him 
in  sQch  a  rmnooB  and  unworthy  abode,  tfaitni|^  anxiety  for 
his  safety;  whidi  nquired  soldisrs  and  stone  walktosheher 
him  from'inBuh.  Smrgeonv  were  brought  ftoar  Mbntdeone  to 
assist  the  wounded.  The  night  passed  anndst  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  and  the  silent  reffftetions  of  tlie  Eing^on  his  ikte. 

"Bie  foUowing^'day,  Genend  Nunisianto  oonductod  him  into 
an ajjartnent of  the oastl^ dfethvct from tbepiisons;  and' more 
suitably  prepared  for  his  reception.  The  countenance  of  the 
general  betrayed  isere  anxiety  than  that  of  his  captive,  ftr  he 
begin  secretly  to  aaticipato  sinister  orders  flrom  Na][des. '  He 
dined  at  the  Eing^  table  with  the  two  Generals  Franceschetti 
and^  Natali,  the  volantary  companions  of  their  master  in  his 
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new  prison.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  past  wars,  on  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  and  of  Europe,  and  on  ^e  probable  reso- 
lutions which  King  Ferdinand  would  take  with  respect  to  his 
competitor  and  captiye.  The  King  affected  confidence  in  the 
generosity  of  his  enemy,  and  in  the  inviolability  of  his  own  life, 
hencefortli  without  danger  for  the  kingdom.  Nunziante  did 
not  venture  to  reveal  to  him  all  his  apprehensions ;  but  was 
careful,  however,  not  to  leave  him  in  so  fiill  a  security  that  the 
fall  from  it  would  be  too  sudden  and  too  cruel.  He  spoke  to 
him  with  uneasiness  of  a  first  telegraphic  message,  interrupted 
by  the  fog  and  by  the  night,  which  he  had  received  in  the 

morning.  This  despatch  began :  "  A  despatch  informs  me 

You  will  confine  him " 

XLVI. 

The  day  passed  in  expectation  of  a  despatch,  or  a  courier  to 
complete  the  interrupted  order  of  the  preceding  evening.  The 
King  received  a  visit  from  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate, 
who  proposed  to  Nunziante  to  take  his  prisoner  to  Tropea,  a 
small  town  on  the  coast,  where  he  would  be  better  lodged,  and 
more  strictly  guarded  against  popular  commotions  than  at  Pizzo. 
Nunziante  did  not  dare  to  confide  the  captive,  for  whom  he  was 
answerable,  without  an  authority  from  his  court,  to  an  English 
vessel  and  the  accidents  of  the  sea.  In  the  evening,  when  at 
dinner  with  the  King,  he  evinced  further  uneasiness  as  to  the 
sense  of  the  suspended  despatch.  "  I  hope,  however,*'  said  he 
to  the  King,  "  that  the  meaning  was  to  deliver  your  migesly  to 
the  English  fleet,  to  be  taken  to  Messina,  there  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  allied  powers." 

"  But,  general,"  said  Murat  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  reply;  "if,  however,  a  telegraphic  despatch 
ordered  you  to  bring  me  before  a  military  commission,  would 
you  do  it?" 

Nunziante  replied  that  he  would  not  obey  such  an  order 
unless  be  received  it  from  King  Ferdinand  himself,  by  a 
courier  bearing  his  written  wishes ;  but  that  such  an  order 
was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  goodness  of  heart  and 
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generosity  of  Ferdinand.  Marat,  reassured  and  calm,  arose 
from  the  table,  went  to  bed  with  tranquillity,  and  before  he 
slept  made  Natali  read  to  him  a  tragedy  of  Metastasio,  the 
catastrophe  of  which  had  some  analogy  to  his  own  position ; 
after  which  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

On  awaking  the  following  morning,  and  at  table,  he  con- 
versed gaily  with  his  guardians,  and  with  Nunziante,  on  the 
facility  of  an  amicable  arrangement  between  Ferdinand  and 
himself,  by  which  he  would  cede  Sicily  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  Bourbons  would  recognise  him  as  sovereign  of  Naples. 
The  illusions  of  grandeur  did  not  quit  him  any  more  than  the 
illusions  of  life.  The  delay  in  the  instructions  from  Naples 
made  him  believe  that  deliberations  were  taking  place,  which 
would  result  in  a  milder  decision. 

XLVII. 

Meanwhile  the  court  of  Naples  had  received,  at  first  by 
the  telegraph  from  Monteleone,  and  afterwards  by  a  courier 
sent  by  Nunziante,  the  news  of  the  landing  and  tiie  arrest  of 
Joachim  at  Pizzo.  The  shadow  even  of  Murat,  the  echo  only 
of  his  name,  still  popular  in  the  army,  fascinating  in  the 
capital,  and  inciting  in  the  provinces  and  all  Italy,  had  thrown 
the  court  and  the  government  into  a  confusion,  which  foreboded 
cowardly  and  sinister  resolutions.  In  courts  and  political  parties, 
as  amongst  the  people,  fear  gives  rise  to  ferocity.  The  souls  of 
kings,  of  ministers,  and  of  the  great,  are  formed  like  those  of 
the  populace  ;  panic  drives  them  into  blood. 

The  heart  of  Ferdinand  was  not  cruel.  A  sovereign 
swaddled  from  his  infancy  in  the  indolence,  the  voluptuousness, 
and  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  thrones  of  the  south; 
familiar  even  to  vulgarity  with  the  lazzaroni  of  the  shore  of 
Naples;  passionately  fond  of  fishing,  of  hunting,  and  of  women; 
governed  until  then  by  a  vindictive  and  imperious  queen,  who 
was  just  dead;  given  up  to  mistresses;  intimidated  by  the 
priesthood;  served  by  ministers  more  kings  than  himself;  a 
man  of  understanding,  however,  but  of  that  trivial  and  inactive 
understanding  which  makes  a  play  of  businesss,  and  laughs  at 
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its  own  iakiiew  'ke  ^ad  oowqwafl  the  tiHOM-for 'sixtj  jmm, 
defipiseid  and  ^beloved  grt^-lhe^wme  'time  bj  <lns  ^migeGte.  ffis 
misfortwoes,  ^k  long  sxik  in  *l%c%,  his  age,  uid  his  godd 
mtenlsens 'made  Idm  dear  at  this  meoNiit  to  the  NeapuHtoia. 
Great  cruelties  had  sigmitised  MsreigQ  tn  lT09t;  'bvt  ^tibe 
Uood  ehed  at'tkat  period,  and  which  is  attributad  to  ^hiB  wife, 
to  Oardifidl  *iU£ffi>»  to  'Admiral  Nelson,  >asid  'to  iLadj  Bamilton, 
the  &TOQrite  of  Ihe  fHeen,  and  "tilie  mistress  of  that  -gieat 
offieer,  does  net  lie  at  the  king's  door.  Nothing  sinister  eeald 
emanate  from. his  heart,  which  was  equally  devoid  of  impuifle 
for  crime,  as  of  constancyior  Tirtne. 

XLVIII. 

Bat  he  was  more  susceptible  of  fear  than  of  virtue.  His 
•court  trembled  around  him.  Gis  ministers — and  above  all 
Medici,  young,  enlightened,  and  philosophic — ^leaned  at  first 
towards  magnanimity,  lite  only  true  pmdeneeiagunatdAated 
fKtions.  But  to  humour  &e  fears  of  ihe  court  mpen  ivbkh 
they  were  dependent,  -they  themselves  •  exhibital  a  degree  cf 
apprehension  bejoitd  the  oecasion.  They  feand,  or  afifiaotsd  to 
believe  m  'flie  ezistenoe  of  TamificatioBs  of  arplot  ia<tiKe  cafital 
and  in  the  provinces.  The  guards  of  the  palaoe  ^weie  doiabM, 
^  streets  eneumbeped  with  patrols,  a  diiasion  of  the  .axanj 
was  marehed  upon  Naples,  and  another  upon  Galahria.  The 
imaginatien  of  fhe  Smg  and  of  his  'OonfidaBts^was  Oif^teast,  as 
if  threatened  with  some  dxeadM  calamity.  They  would  sot 
see  that  an  attempt  of  ihis  natme,  fiuSing  aft  the  vefy^hrashold, 
i^ainst  the  fidelity  of  the  -people  and  the  good  'sense  of  the 
public,  was  rthe  best  guarantee  cif  safety  for  line  longdom,  and, 
for  the  king,  ihe  noblest  opportunity  fonr  gieatoeas  of  snd,  and 
cff  deffiance  to  usurpation  without  peiil. 

Councils  succeeded  councils,  and  TssohltionB  Soiioivsd  ^inao- 
lutions.  When  the  court  trembled,  nobody  "dared  to  showaoj 
confidence.  The  useless  and  ferociaas  order  to  ^inawlate  « 
prisoner  without  accomplioes  and  without  defenee  issmd'itoai 
the  palace  of  the  King  on  the  night  of  the  Mi  ef  Ootohcor, 
twenty  four  hours  after  the  dethroned  kii^,  thmmm  aisKiSt  in 


^ppli^^ 
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Spite  of  himself  on  the  coast  by  the  boisterous  sea,  had  placed 
his  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  kingdom,  and  Tvas  vanquished,  in- 
sulted, and  imprisoned  by  the  people  he  came  to  incite  to 
insnmetioiii.  This  nms  a  gnUvitoaB  diame  for  Hxe  'comt  of 
Nflpks  and  lits  ccnnifleQon.  By  skeiding  a  drop  of  Hw 
blood  which  duKnae^ubd  Anoma  into  tii«ir  p(m6r,  the  ooimtA 
disbaBoared  two  thmLes*— mmecessarily  staxottd  with  HkodB, 
the  Inad  cxf  Ferfliiumd--^made  the  natand  retum  of  the  6M 
dyaasty  into  tte  kii^diem  a  mattor  of  contest—^ye  to  the  oM 
moimdiioal  xig^t,  which  defenete  itself  hy  its  paternal  lote, 
the  appaozanoe  ef  xeroltftiennyibTce — ^killed  a  disarmed  heto^ 
and  shed  vcjpmi  his  tomb  the  intere^  of  iheir  own  dastai#y 
feaxB.  It  would  almost  ^appeaar  in  ihds  enlightened  age  as  if 
the  King  had  sworn  to  dethrone  himself,  sometimes  by  weak- 
nesns,  soraetinieB  by  fcilly,  and  sometimes  by  vengeance. 

'However  this  macy  be  the  order  was  "sent,  and  the  pfmce  of 
Canosa,  the  implacable  instrument  of  conspiracies,  of  police, 
of  reactions,  and  of  the  emigrants  of  the  Sidlion  court,  set  out 
at  the  same  time ;  commissioned  to  watch,  to  purify,  or  to 
fanatidse  Calabria,  where  he  maintained  a  ccvrespondence  with 
the  partisans  Of  the  comttoF-revolution.  l%e  order  was  as 
follows : — 

*'  General  Mxa^l  shall  be  brought  Jsefoore  a  miHtaQT'Com- 
mission,  the  membftrw  of  which  shall  be  nomiafXted  %  our 
Minister  of  War. 

'*  There  shaU  be  granted  to  the  condemiifid  on^  one  half 
hooKy-to  xeoeive  the.ooneoktiaiifi  of  .i?eligion. 

(Signed),  ^'Fissssxeraxo^' 

Thus  the  order  for  the  trial  did  not  f^mit  even  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  acquittal.  The  conditions  of  the  execution  pre- 
ceded the  sentence  1  The  trial  of  Tizzo  xecalled  thdt  of 
Yincennes  against  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

It  was  a  consolation  for  Murat  at  this  supreme  hour,  that  he 
did  not  recognise  a  retaliation  of  Providence  in  this  mode  ot 
proceeding  of  Ferdinand,  and  that  he  had  protested  against  the 
assasination  of  the  son  of  the  Gond^s,  as  unfortunate  afl 
himself,  and  more  innocent. 


}) 
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Nnsziante,  who  bad  received  this  decree  on  the  xu^^t  of 
the  ISth,  would  not  curtail  from  the  hours  which  still  remained 
to  the  King,  the  sleep  which  at  least  abridged  his  agony.  He 
entered,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  his  prisoner*s  bed,  wept  in 
silence  over  him,  and  waited  till  Murat  should  awake  himself. 
The  sun  had  already  been  shining  a  long  time  on  the  slumber- 
ing head  of  the  prisoner.  At  length,  on  opening  his  eyes  he 
beheld  the  countenance  of  the  general  bathed  in  tears.  He 
understood  all  before  a  word  was  spoken.  Nunziante,  howeyer , 
after  having  tenderly  pressed  his  hand,  told  him  in  a  low  voice 
the  nature  of  the  order  of  the  court,  which  had  arrived  during 
the  night,  that  the  King  might  have  time  to  prepare  the  heart 
of  a  man,  and  the  countenance  of  a' king,  for  the  stroke  he  was 
going  to  receive  in  public.  "  Well  then,**  said  Murat,  a  mo- 
ment after,  resigning  himself  to  a  sentence  which  he  had  been 
£ur  from  considering  as  inevitable,  *'  since  it  is  so,  I  am  lost ! 
The  order  for  my  trial  is  that  of  my  death !  '*  A  few  tears 
stole  into  his  eyes.  The  bravest  men  have  their  moments  cf 
weakness.  Life  itself  utters  a  cry  at  extinction  in  the  heart 
of  a  hero. 

Nunziante  left  the  King  to  his  reflections,  and  retired 
silently.  His  two  generals,  and  his  valet-de-chambre,  Armand, 
who  would  follow  his  master  even  in  his  temerity,  were  then 
sent  out  of  the  apartment 

Captain  Stiatti  soon  after  entered,  followed  by  seven  officers 
of  the  army,  into  the  chamber  where  Murat  awaited  them 
standing.  Stratti,  as  compassionate  as  Nunziante,  held  down 
his  head,  and  did  not  venture  to .  look  at  the  victim.  He 
ranged  to  the  right  and  left,  a  little  in  his  rear,  his  colleagues 
of  all  ranks,  facing  the  King.  These  seven  military  judgest 
appointed  according  to  the  order  of  the  court,  by  the  general 
commanding  in  Calabria,  were  all  officers  who  had  long  been 
subjects,  and  companions  in  the  campaigns  of  their  King, 
Murat,  and  promoted  by  himself  to  their  respective  ranks  in 
the  army.    Not  one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  refuse  a  mis- 
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sion  of  murder.  The  courage  of  these  men  of  the  camp  is  in 
the  arm  rather  than  in  the  heart.  They  were  going  to  try 
and  condemn  their  old  general  and  benefactor,  as  five  months 
before  they  would  have  tried  and  condemned  his  enemies 
Human  machines  bereft  of  heart  by  constant  subordination, 
and  docile  to  the  hands  of  all  who  reign. 

Far  from  complaining  they  thanked  King  Ferdinand  for  a 
mark  of  confidence  which  did  them  honour,  they  said,  and 
which  put  to  the  proof  their  recent  fidelity  to  their  new  king 

L. 

Stratti  at  length  read,  stammering,  to  his  prisoner  the 
order  by  which  he  was  to  be  brought  before  a  military  commis- 
sion. He  added  that  this  commission  was  going  to  assemble 
immediately  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  that  the  military  law 
allowed  a  defender  to  the  accused,  and  that  General  Nunzi- 
ante  had  proposed  to  him  for  this  last  office  the  Sicilian 
captain  Starace,  a  man  of  honour,  equally  devoted  to  humanity 
and  his  duty. 

"Tell  the  tribunal,"  replied  Murat,  proudly  raising  his 
head,  "  that  I  refuse  to  appear  before  it.  Men  like  myself 
are  only  accountable  for  their  actions  to  God !  Let  the  tri- 
bunal decide  my  fate,  I  shall  submit  to  it,  but  I  shall  recognise 
no  judges ! " 

Stratti  and  his  colleagues  retired  to  go  and  prepare  the 
formalities  of  the  court-martial.  General  Nunziante  took  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  to  the  prisoner,  himself,  that  he  might  express 
his  last  wishes,  or  write  his  last  farewell  to  his  family.  Murat 
being  left  to  himself  wrote,  as  he  bathed  the  paper  with  his 
tears,  that  sublime  letter,  in  which  his  soul  and  his  fate,  his 
love  as  a  husband,  his  passion  as  a  father,  his  conscience  as  a 
king,  and  his  courage  as  a  soldier,  were  summoned  up  in  a  few 
lines,  dictated  by  the  final  thrillings  of  his  heart.  He  ad- 
dressed them  to  his  young  wife,  the  love  and  glory  of  his 
youth,'  the  delight,  the  pride,  and  sometimes  the  torment  of 
bis  life,  but  always  the  perpetual  anxiety  of  his  soul. 
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«  Pizao,  October  18,  1816. 

*  My  dear  Qaioline, — ^My  last  lionr  is  srriTed !  In  a  few 
BiamantB  I  shall  hme  oeaaed  to  live ;  ia  a  iem  moments  yon 
will  no  longer  ha?e  a  hoaband.  Kerer  forget  -me !  I  die 
innocent.  My  life  has  not  been  atabied  by  any  iiyostioe ! 
Fareiveil  my  AoMQe  1  Earewell  my  Lntitia  1  Farewell 
my  Lndbenl  FaseweU  mj  Louise  T*  (die  names  of  Ids 
children  to  ifkim  be  wished  to  gira  dus  nominal  embxaoe, 
that  it  might  be  felt  more  personally  In  the  heart  of  each, 
accompanied  with  their  names  of  domestic  familiarity),  *'  show 
yourselves  worthy  of  me  to  the  world !  I  leave  you  without  a 
aJdngdom  and  'without.fiiEimie,  in  tiie  midat  of  my  numerous 
enemies.  Be  oonstantly  muled  I  Show  yoonelvfls  supexiorto 
HdabitbaDe ;  think  of  what  yon  aie,  and  of  what  yon  hwe  been, 
and  Ged  will  bless  you !  Bo  not  execrate  my  memory !  Sinew 
tbat  my  greatest  sorrow  in  the  last  moments  of  my  UIb  is  te 
die  far  away  &om  my  .children.  Eeoeive  my  paternal  blessiBgl 
Beeeive  my  embvaeee  aad  my  tears !  Always  pnaewe  fte 
memory  of  your  unfortunate  father  I  * 

LI. 

TMb  letter  solely  dictated  by  nature,  on  the  point  of  eternal 
separation,  within  three  paces  of  the  tribunal  about  to  pass 
sentenee,  and  of  the  soldiecs  who  were  loadii^  their  motets 
to  shatter  that  breast,  and  to  atop  for  ever  the  palpitations 
of  that  heart,  betokened  still  more  than  a  whole  life  oaald  do, 
the  genius  of  Mumt's  soul — good-heartedness !  He  knew  how 
to  fight  and  he  knewliow  to  love.  Se  was  better  than  a  king, 
he  was  moiG  than  a  hero,  he  was  a  man.  Tfam  last  ccy  of  b^ 
testified,  unknown  to  him,  more  for  -his  memory  than  all  the 
declamation  and  all  .liie  posthnnuniB  manitetos  of  his  model  at 
St.  Helena  eould  SQbsefsenttjr  efibet  lor  that  of  Napoleon. 
The  one  addressed  his  adieux  to  the  world,  Uie  other  to  boB 
wife  and  children;  the  one  died  upon  the  stage,  the  otiier 
amidst  his  iamily.  The  death  of  Murat  was-superior  to  tiiat  of 
Napoleon,  as  nature  is  superior  to  pride;  Murat*s  farewell  letter 
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^fill  draw  tmte  tram  the  remotest  posterity.  If  in  him  we  do  not 
Teoognise  the  victim  and  .Ihe  martyr,  at  least  we  feel  the  hvfer, 
the  &ther,  and  the  hero.  He  died  a  foithfal  iritneas  of  him- 
self. 'Volatile  aacid  fieory,  he  had  ezperieneed  the  intosiaation 
t)f  ilnrtime,  and  the  erroxs  of  poliey;  hut  he  never  had  the 
perrersity  of  ambition,  nor  the  cruelty  of  so^reme  power.  His 
xeign  had  been  generous  and  gentle  as  his  heart 

After  having  hedawed  this  .paper  with  his  tears,  and  pressed 
it  wilh  his  lips  as  often  as  ho  had  hisses  to  Bend  thus  to  his  wife 
and  his  four  ehildmn,.he  ay^ed  for  a  pair  of  soiasors,  cut  off 
one  of  the  ringlets  of  his  long  hair,  kissed  it  ako,  that  his 
.&mily  mi^t  find  upon  itihe  impressiMi  of  his  lips,.and  enclos- 
ing the  humid  hair  in  the  letter,  he  gave  it»  with  the  most 
toaniest  seoommendaliaBS  to  Nonziante. 

UL 

Oaptain  Steeaae,  who  had  been  'recommended  to  han  for 
his  official  defender,  entered  his  room,  disgniaiog  badly  an 
emotioii  which  revealed  itself  in  his  tears.  He  coloured  .Murat 
to 'he  Allowed  to  defend  him  helbre  the  militaiy  commission; 
but  J^faurat,  Jresnmiag  the  martial  attitude  and  language  of  iiis 
kingly  character,  "No!  "he  said  to  Stamoe,  "these  are  my 
fluljects,  and  not  my  judges.  Kings  are  not  amenable  to  their 
sul^aots,  not  evffii  to  other  kings,  lor  thrones  make  all  kingy 
egaal  with  each  other !  Would  they  try  me  by  any  other  title? 
As  a  mftTfilifl  of  France?  .The  court  must  then  be  formed  of 
marahals.  As  a  general?  The  court  must  be  composed  of 
generala.  before  they  compel  me  to  secognise  a  tribimal  such 
as  that  they  would  impose  upon  me,  many  pages  must  be  torn 
£com  the  history  of  Europe  1  You  cannot  save  my  life !  Thej 
who  are  going  to  pronounce  upon  my  fate  are  not  my  judgos, 
butmy  executioners.  The  honour  of  royal^  shall  at  least  be 
preserved  in  me.*'  Starace  was  comjpelled  to  jield  to  the 
inflexible  will  of  his  clieodb. 

The  Judge-advocate  having  entered  to  interrogate  the 
accused ;  **  You  shall  have  but  one  reply  from  me,**  said  he : 
"I  am  Joachim  Napoleon,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies!  Begone T' 
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Delivered  from  the  cares  of  his  defence,  and  from  the 
presence  of  his  judges,  -who  were  deliberating  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  and  drawing  out  his  sentence,  he  conversed,  with 
an  unshaken  freedom  of  mind,  with  the  officers  appointed  to 
guard  him,  who  were  standing  at  the  door  of  his  chamber. 
**  I  should  have  thought,"  he  said  disdainfully,  **  King  Ferdi 
nand  a  greater  man.  If  fate  had  put  him  in  my  place,  and  me 
in  his,  and  if  he  had  landed  in  my  provinces,  I  should  not 
have  abused  the  fate  of  arms  by  sacrificing  him  !*'  Then  re- 
tracing in  thought  the  course  of  his  career,  he  spoke  with  satis- 
faction of  the  gentleness  and  prosperity  of  his  reign  at  Naples, 
of  the  pardons  he  had  granted,  of  the  blood  he  had  spared,  of 
the  improvements  of  every  description  with  which  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  endow  the  kingdom ;  of  the  army,  of  the 
glory  he  had  shed  upon  it,  by  associating  it  vdth  the  glory  of 
the  French  army;  of  the  personal  sacrifices  which  he  had 
made  of  the  treasure  he  had  brought  from  Germany,  for  the 
embellishment  of  his  capital,  and  of  the  absolute  destitution  of 
fortune  in  which  he  was  leaving  his  flEunily  aftet  him. 

"  This  is  my  glory,  this  is  my  consolation  in  my  last  mo- 
ments," said  he :  "I  swear  that  I  have  done  all  the  good  that 
was  in  my  power  to  the  country,  and  never  did  evil  except  to 
the  wicked.  At  Pizzo,  however,  they  hate  me,  and  rejoice  at 
my  misfortune!  What  have  I  done  to  be  hated?"  Then 
looking  back  still  farther  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  people's 
dislike  of  him,  and  recollecting  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  of  which  he  had  been  so  unjustly  accused  of  being 
the  accomplice.  "  Is  it  the  tragedy  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien," 
he  said,  as  if  with  a  sudden  impulse,  "which  Ferdinand  is  now 
avenging  upon  me  by  a  similar  tragedy  ?  I  here  swear  by 
that  God  in  whose  presence  I  shall  stand  in  another  moment, 
that  I  took  no  part  whatever  in  that  murder." 

He  finally  requested  to  be  left  alone  for  some  moments  to 
resign  himself  and  to  fortify  his  soul,  for  his  language  to  his 
guardians,  as  well  as  his  letter  to  his  children,  proves  that  the 
tiioughts  of  God  were  present  to  his  mind  at  his  departure 
from  the  earth. 

A  priest  of  Pizzo  who  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  whom 
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he  had  accepted  to  console  and  sanctify  his  death,  was  shut  up 
with  him  in  his  chamber.  *'Sire,"  said  the  priest,  addressing 
him  with  respect  and  pity,  **  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  appeared .  before  your  majesty.  When  you  came  about 
five  years  ago  to  Pizzo,  while  visiting  your  provinces,  I  implored 
some  assistance  from  your  majesty  for  the  necessities  of  this 
church,  and  you  gave  me  a  generous  donation.  My  voice  which 
had  then  sufficient  power  over  your  heart  to  inspire  you  with 
an  act  of  benevolence  shall  now  be  for  you  a  souvenir  of  mercy. 
May  this '  souvenir  of  happy  augury  induce  you  this  day  to 
accept  those  prayers  which  have  no  other  object  than  the 
eternal  repose  of  your  soul ! " 

Murat  performed  the  service  for  the  dying,  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  priest,  gave  him,  to  ensure  his  mterment  m  conse* 
crated  ground,  these  words  written  and  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  "I  declare  that  I  die  a  good  christian."  He  charged 
the  priest  to  give  his  watch,  which  had  now  no  more  hours  to 
mark  for  him  here  below,  to  his  faithful  servant,  Armand.  He 
desired  to  say  farewell  to  Generals  Natali  and  Franceschetti* 
and  to  the  poor  soldiers  who  had  been  drawn  into  his  mis- 
fortunes. This,  however,  was  refused,  not  from  cruelty,  but 
from  commiseration,  to  spare  his  heart  from  another  bitter 
trial. 

LIII. 

During  these  rapid  preparations  for  the  closing  scene,  the 
tribunal  which  was  sitting  at  his  door  condemned  him  to  death, 
as. the  instigator  of  an  insurection  against  the  kingdom,  in 
virtue  of  a  law  which  he  had  promulgated  himself  ten  years 
before,  to  intimidate  the  revolted  Galabrians;  but  which  he 
had  never  executed  by  capital  punishment,  from  the  indulgent 
mercy  of  his  disposition.  His  sentence  was  read  to  him  with  due 
solemnity.  He  listened  to  it  as  be  would  have  listened  to  the 
cannon  of  another  battle  during  his  military  life,  equally  without 
emotion  or  bravnido.  He  neither  asked  for  pardon,  for  del^y,  or 
for  appeal.  He  thanked  General  Nunziante,  the  officers,  and 
the  priest  for  the  consideration  and  sensibility  for  his  fate  which 
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tile  J  had  erinced  toiMDrds  him  duiBg  his  dbioit  oapdrity  within 

He  advanoed  of  his  own  acoord  towards  the  door,  aa  if  to 
ODceleTato  the  catastropbe.  This  door  opened  on  a  nanow 
OBfdanade  Ijin^^  between  tlie  towras  of  the  castle  and  the  outer 
walls,  verf  moch  resembling  the  casde  of  Yincennes.  But 
one  last  a]«t  splendid  son^  at  least,  beamed  npon  the  last  stqp 
and  the  last  look  of  the  hero.  Twelve  soldiets  with  loaded 
ninslDBts  awaited  him  there.  The  nanow  space  did  not  pormit 
tliem  to  stand  at  a  snfficieot'  distance  to  deprive  death  of  a 
part  of  its  honor.  Murat,  on  stepping  over  the  threshold  of 
bis  chamber,  found  himself  face  to  face  witli  them.  He  refused 
to  let  his  ejes  be  bandaged,  and  looking  at  the  toldiers  with  a 
&m  and  benevolent  smile ;  "  My  friends,*'  said  he,  "do  not 
make  me  suffer  by  taking  a  bad  aim.  The  nanow  space 
nHtoraily  comp^  pn  almost  to  rest  the  muzzles  of  your 
muskets  on  my  breast,  do  not  tremble,  do  not  strike  m^  in  the 
fkce,  aim  at  the  heart,  here  it  isi" 

As  he  spoke  thiis  he  placed  his  right  hand  upon  his  coat» 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  heart  In  his  left  hand  he  hdd 
a  small  medallion  whi(^  contained,  in  one  focos  of  love,  the 
image  of  his  wife  and  of  his  four  children,  as  if  he  thus 
wished  to  make  them  witnesses  of  bis  last  hour,  or  to  have 
their  image  in  bis  last  look,  as  in  bis  last  thought.  He' fixed 
his  eyes  on  this  portrait,  and  received  the  death  blow  without 
feeling  it,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  all  he  loved  upon 
earth!  His' body,  pierced  at  so  short  a  distance  by  twelve 
balls,  feU  wi3i  the  arms  open  and  the  fisuse  to  the  earth,  as  if 
still  embracmg -the  kingdom  which  he  had  onoe  possessed,  and 
which  he  had  oome  to  reconq[uer  for  his  tdmb.  They  threw 
his  doak  upon  the  body^  which  was  buried  in  the  cathednd  of 
Fizzo,  where  he  had  previously  purchased  by  his  donations  i^ 
hospttBlityof  a£nal  resting  ]|[daee; 

His  companions  in  misfortune  were  pardoned;  released^  aski 
restored  to  their  country.  The  people  who  had  insulted  hint 
alive,  wept  at  his  death.  No  one^could  hate  him  but  in  battle. 
Ha  had  felt  pity,  and  it  was  shed  freely  onhis  tomb. 
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LIV. 

Thus,  ended  the  most  chindrons  soldier  o£  die  Imperiai 
ejpoch;  not  the  greatest  hut  the  most  heioio  figose  amoiq^Bt  the 
compunions  of  the  new  Alexander.  Sprang  from  the  Pyreneee 
mountainB».  a  soldier  in  search  of  adventures,  distingaished  in 
the  armj  b;  his  haa^,  offered  to  the  notice  of  the  Fixst  Consiil 
bf  chanoe,  beiX)iD0'.dea£aadi]s^dtohimfajzealandfiund8hip, 
^Yated.ta  the  hand  of  fiom^uiitofs.  sister,  by  her  beesfy  and 
his.Iove,  raised  to  gjceat  oommands  by'thefaroar,  and  to  die 
thrcme  hj  the  interest  of  the  £unilj»  diiyeB  to  infidelity  by  the 
ambition  of  his  -wife  and  by  a  fscther^s  weaki^|B88  for  his  <diildren, 
dethroned  by  the  reaction  on  the  DeJI  of  the  empire,  disgraoed 
at  the  same  time  by  Napoleon  and  by  his  etteraias,  mifittod  Jor 
dbecority  and  medioority'  after  so  much  splendour  and  so  much 
fortune^  thronang  himself  in  despair  upon  inqrassibilities  and 
by  impmdence  upon  death,  but  fallings  while  still  young»  mtfa 
allbisiune,  carrying  with  him  if  not  the  gntixe  esteem,  at  least 
all  the  interest  and  all  the  oon^assion  of  his  contempomiieB; 
leavingtopostosly  one  of  those  names  wludi  will  etemaily  dazzler 
fatioB  ages,  in  ^fiiuck  some  (diadesiBay  doubtless  be  diacovwedt 
bnt.na  cdmesJ.  Such. was  Muiat!  Two  oountries  will  laj 
dauELtft  hkn,  Eraaoe  n^bieh  he  served,  and  Itidy  winch  ha 
gOYemed.  Bnt  he.  bdongs  ahove  all  to  the  wedd  of  imagi* 
nation  and  poetiy ;  a  man  of  romance  from  his,  advtantnoefl^  & 
man  of  chiyalry  from  his  character,  a  man  of  history  from  his 
epoch.  He  merited  more  than  any  other  of  the  martial  and 
political  men  of  his  period,  the  epitaph  rarely  merited  by  those 
who  serve,  or  govern  courts — a  man  of  heart,  in  all  the  grandeur, 
and  in  all  the  sensibility  of  the  word.  Thus  history  which  will 
have  its  enthusiasm  and  its  reproaches,  will  have,  above  all, 
tears  for  Murat 

LV 

If  his  death  was  not  a  crime  it  was  at  least,  a  baseness  of 
heart  in  his  murderers.    They  had  the  right  in  an  extreme 
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point  of  view,  to  kill  him,  but  they  had  not  the  necessity. 
Being  masters  of  his  person,  having  no  longer  to  fear  from  a 
captive  enemy  any  of  those  enterprises  and  competitions  which 
distarb  an  empire  or  make  a  dynasty  tremble,  there  was  more* 
vengeance  than  prudence  in  his  death.  This  execution  tar- 
nished the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  without  securing  it.  Greatness 
of  soul,  that  justice  of  victory,  was  wanting  to  the  Sicilian 
court,  where  the  tragical  traditions  of  Conradin,  of  Queen  Joan, 
of  Machiavelli's  Italy  had  left  sinister  examples  of  deadly 
struggles  and  scaffolds  amongst  pretenders  to  the  throne.  In 
sacrificing  a  hero,  who  had  no  ancestors  before  him,  nor  dynasty 
after  him,  to  claim  not  a  right,  but  an  adventure  for  his  throne, 
the  court  of  Sicily  did  not  elevate  its  glory,  but  degraded  its 
character.  This  execution  of  a  disarmed  competitor  looked 
like  fear.  Envy  also  appeared  to  inspire  it.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  rivalship  of  rights,  as  the  superiority  of  fame,  which 
obscured  in  Murat  the  house  of  Naples.  His  competition  was 
less  feared  than  the  popularity  of  his  exploits.  In  beating  down 
the  hero  they  wished  to  beat  down  his  memory.  They  only 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  drama  of  his  life  the  pathos  and 
the  pity  which  attach  themselves  to  the  sanguinary  catastrophes 
of  great  men.  His  death  recalled  that  of  Pompey.  The  house 
of  Naples  only  conquered  by  that  death  an  additional  stain  of 
blood  upon  its  annals,  and  a  mutilated  corpse  upon  its  shore. 
Woe  to  cowards!  Cruelty  never  exists  but  where  there  is 
lack  of  courage. 
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I. 

Nations  are  like  men ;  they  have  the  same  passions,  vicissi- 
tudes, exaggerations,  indecisions,  and  uncertainties.  That  which 
is  called  public  opinion  in  free  governments  is  only  the  movable 
needle  of  the  dial  plate  which  marks  by  turns  the  variations  in 
this  atmosphere  of  human  afGurs.  This  instability  is  still  more 
sudden  and  prodigious  in  France  than  in  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  if  we  except  the  ancient  Athenian  race.  It  has 
become  the  proverb  of  Europe. 

The  French  historian  ought  to  acknowledge  this  vice  of  the 
nation,  whose  vicissitudes  he  recounts,  as  he  ought  to  point  out 
its  virtues.  Even  this  instability  belongs  to  a  quality  of  the 
great  French  race— imagination ;  it  forms  part  of  its  destiny. 
In  its  wars  it  is  called  impulse ;  in  its  arts,  genius;  in  its 
reverses,  despondency ;  in  its  despondency,  inconsistency ;  and 
in  its  patriotism,  enthusiasm.    It  is  the  modem  nation  which 

*  Coon  pr^vdtales.    The  name  given  to  criminal  tribunals  establiahed 
temporarily  and  judging  without  appeal. — Translator. 
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has  the  most  fire  in  its  soul ;  and  this  fire  is  fanned  b j  the 
"wind  of  its  mobility.  We  cannot  explain,  except  by  this 
character  of  the  French  race,  those  frenzies — ^which  simultar 
neously  seemto^seizeaxpon  the  whole  nation  after  the  lapse  of 
some  months — for  principles,  for  men,  and  for  gayemments  the 
most  opposed  to  <each  other 

We  are -on  the  ato  of  one  of  thoae-aatanishing  insMOBtan- 
cneB'Of  jpnblic  opinion  in  Fnmse.    Let  us  explain  its  causes. 

n. 

The  f^Mon  of  those  iMosophkal  prhniples,  the  whole  of 
ivhidi -eonstitate  what  is  called  the  lerolution  had  nowhere,  so 
much  as  in  France,  dazzled  and  warmed  the  seeds  of  the^ople, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  At.  the  voice  of  her  \7riters,  her 
oiatozs,  her  tribuaee,  aad.her  wanadn,  FmnoBMak  Ifaeinitift- 
tive  in  the  work  of  reformation,  witiioat  «oiisideriBg  what  it 
would  cost  in  fatigues,  treasury,  and  blood,  to  renew  her 
institutions,  vitiated  by  the  rust  of  ages,  in  religion,  legisla- 
tion, civilization,  and  government.  An  immense  popularity 
attadied  itself  M  tin  eommenoement  te  "&e  men  ^o  had 
eooffageoBuily  sapped  tiie^]ild  edifiee  of  her  ohurcii,  her^temie,  and 
her  hiWB.  OSer  Emg  hmiBolf,  imbued  ihniQ|^  his  xsonrt,  frven 
opoBL  his'throne,  with  tins  iiiiaiiimoiis  sphcitdf  renovation,  had 
generousty'dechffed  'haana^U  the  fimt  imtovator  of  his  kii&gdom 
He  hod  begun  the  Tefnrmation  by  tiiat  of  his  court,  and  the 
nonfices  by  those  of  his  authority.  Tlie  mibiltty  had  been 
equally  generous  in  renouncing  its  oaste,  'feudalities,  titles, 
80^  menopedies  to  mingle  itsdf  with  the  nation.  The 
dhimdi  alone,  «  state  whhin  the  «tete,  a  principle  caling 
itself  imauHabk  even  in  tem^Boralities,  in  the  midst  <tf  an  im- 
provable eivilkation,  had  shut  itself  np  in  iAxe  inflexibility  of 
bodies  without  Jiereditary  right,*  without  &mily,  and  eonsequei^ 
wilhoutmBpmBU^biiity  in Ihenstion.  It  had eonoaded none  ai 
hs'temporal  privilegeB  but  iiiese  whidi  had  been  wrested  from 
it.  Civil  war  had  broken  out  at  its  voice  in  the  provinces,  over 
which  it  maintained  the  greatest  ascendancy.  It  had  excom- 
municated modem  reason,  liberty,  and  equality.  It  had  agitated 
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those  consciences  lashly  attacked  by  the  constitueitt  aasemUy 
in  the  civil  coostitation  of  the  clergy^  &  oonstitutian  which  idiovld 
enty  touch  the  temporal  establishment,  and  ^otlte  free  bwr- 
aidij  of 'liie  piiesthood.  It  had  fonaticised  the  peasantry,  «»d 
the  peasantry  had  led  away  their  nobles,  in  spite  of  tivenu^es, 
in  those  extremities  of  the  kingdom. 

III. 

TbiB  remamder  tsi  the  nttdon,  Ettle  eidighteoed,  had  made 
the  Sing,  liie  oleigy,  Bnd  the  nobilily,  Teeponsible'for  these 
seditions  of  the  past  against  &e  present  The  anger  «nd  the 
suspicions  of  the  people  had  nsen  to  their  culminating  point; 
persecution  had  urged  to  emigration,  emigration  to  ftoy,  to  ti» 
spoliation  of  families,  and  to  the  national  war  against  Europe. 
The  throne  had  crumbled  anudst  ike  tumult,  pulled  down  like 
a  counter-revolutionaTy  flag  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  revolu- 
tion. tJngovemable  demagogues  had  thrown  to  the  people  the 
he£^s  of  the  Eing,  of  the  queen,  of  her  feraily,  of  the  ndbrlity, 
and  of  l^e  citizens,  to  feed  their  popularity  with  blood;  and 
they  had  in  turn  perisbed  themselves  hj  the  hands  of  tfheir 
rivals.  France  inundated  mfh  the  blood  of  her  citizens 
during  ei^teen  months,  had  been  the  dread  oT  the  world  and 
of  itseUl  Ideas  were  confounded  with  each  other ;  the  conflict 
of  events,  of  foreign  wars,  of  civil  wars,  of  men,  and  of  affairs 
in  general,  had  .so  intermingled  all  flags,  that  no  one  could  ai^ 
longer  recognise  either  his  friends  or  his  eneodies.  The  revo- 
lution was  drowned  in  the  anarchy. 

The  country,  liowever,  was  beginning  to  know  itself^  to 
purify  itself,  to  constitute  itself  into  a  tolerant  democran^  under 
the  republican  government  of  the  directory,  when  Bonaparte^ 
personifying  at  once  in  himself  the  usurpation  of  the  aimy  over 
the  laws  and  the  counter-revolution,  violently  interrupted  an 
the  18th  Brumaire,  the  silent  work  of  the  new  civilization, 
which  was  elaborating  and  culling  out  the  elements  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  To  divert  the  nation*s  thoughts  from  its  re- 
volution he  launched  it  and  led  it  on  to  the  conquest  of  Europe. 
He  exhausted  it  of  its  blood  and  population,  to  prevent  it  from 
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thinking  and  agitating  under  him.  He  had  made  it  apostadze 
by  his  publicists,  by  his  silent  system,  and  by  his  police,  from 
all  the  principles  of  its  regeneration  of  1789.  While  he  i^as 
hurling  Eongs  from  their  thrones,  he  declared  himself  the 
avenger  and  restorer  of  priesthoods  and  royalties. 

IV. 

France  had  begun  to  breathe  after  his  first  fall  in  1814. 
The  charter  had  resumed  ike  work  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  pro- 
mulgated  the  principles  of  the  constituent  assembly.  The  re- 
volution had  gone  back  to  its  first  glorious  days.  It  had  no 
longer  to  apprehend  either  the  intoxication  of  illusions,  or  the 
resistance  of  the  church,  of  the  court,  of  the  nobility,  or  thd 
crimes  of  the  demagogues. 

The  second  return  of  Bonaparte,  thanks  to  the  complicity 
of  the  army,  had  a  second  time  interrupted  this  era  of  renova- 
tion, of  peace,  and  of  hope.  This  violence  to  the  nation  and  to 
Europe  had  been  punished  by  a  second  invasion,  which  humbled, 
ruined,  and  decimated  France ;  and  even  threatened  to  parti- 
tion it  into  fragments.  Bonaparte  in  quitting  his  army  after  his 
defeat  at  Waterloo,  and  in  abdicating,  had  carried  away  with 
him  the  responsibility  of  this  disaster ;  but  he  had  left  behind 
him  the  resentment  of  the  nation  against  the  army,  against  his 
party,  his  accomplices,  and  against  his  name,  lliis  great 
calamity  must  necessarily  fall  upon  something ;  and  it  fell 
accordingly,  like  an  imprecation,  almost  unanimous,  on  Bona- 
partism.  Boyalists-^liberals — ^landed  proprietors — ^merchabts 
— farmers — artisans — ^remnants  of  the  assemblies  of  *89<<— 
remains  of  the  nobility  and  clergy — royalists  of  La  Vendee,  of 
the  south,  and  of  the  north — constitutionalists  or  republicans 
of  the  east  and  the  centre  of  France — ^the  citizens  of  towns, 
whose  20,000  families  had  each  a  son,  a  nephew,  or  a  brother 
in  the  military  household  of  the  King — sea-ports,  whose  vessels, 
shipping,  and  products  had  been  imprisoned  for  twenty  years 
by  the  continental  war — crural  families,  who  each  deplored  the 
loss  of  one,  two,  and  sometimes  Ihree  children  sacrificed ;  in 
Spain  or  in  Russia,  to  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror — towns  and 
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villages  occupied  by  the  Etussians,  the  Prassians,  or  the 
English,  ruined  by  requisitions  and  imposts — everybody  in 
short  had  a  grievance,  a  resentment,  a  mourning,  or  a  ruin  to 
avenge  upon  this  name  of  one  man.  The  paroxysm  of  anger 
compressed  by  the  presence  of  the  army,  by  dread  of  the  im- 
perial police,  and  by  the  hope  of  a  repetition  of  that  glory  vnth 
v^hich  he  had  for  a  moment  fascinated  France  before  Waterloo, 
burst  forth  from  every  heart,  except  those  of  his  soldiers, 
immediately  after  his  fall. 

Public  opinion  threw  itself,  without  reflection,  without 
foresight,  and  without  discretion  into  the  opposite  party  in 
the  elections.  Neither  the  caution  recommended  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand  to  the  King's  commissioners  appointed  to  preside 
over  and  direct  the  electoral  colleges,  nor  the  partiality  of 
Fouch6*s  agents,  in  favouring,  as  much  as  possible,  the  re- 
publican candidates,'  to  intimidate  the  court  and  the  King, 
and  to  preserve  an  equilibrium,  were  availing.  Public  opinion 
in  France,  when  irritated,  listens  neither  to  middle  courses, 
nor  to  intrigues,  nor  to  prudence;  it  goes  direct  from  one 
siide  to  the  other,  like  the  ocean  in  its  ebb  and  flow.  This 
is  the  whole  explanation  of  the  elections  of  1815,  which 
sent  up  to  the  crown  a  Chamber  more  counter-revolutionary 
than  all  Europe,  and  more  royalist  than  the  King. 

,  It  astonished  this  prince  himself  by  the  unanimity  and 
expess  of  its  anger  against  the  revolution,  by  its  animosity 
against  the  Empire,  and  by  its  enthusiasm  for  the  Bourbons. 
He  felt  that  he  would  have  more  difficulty  in  restraining  than 
in  exciting  such  a  passion  for  his  family.  He  even  feared  that 
this  enthusiasm  would  consider  him  too  lukewarm  in  his  own 
cause,  and  that  it  would  reproach  him  for  the  humiliating  con- 
cession he  had  made  in  placing  M.  ide  Talleyrand,  but  above  all 
a  regicide,  in  his  council,  and  that  it  might  make  the  Count 
d'Artois,  his  brother,  the  ruler  and  perhaps  the  master  of 
his  reign.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  forestal  those  exactions 
which  the  names  comprised  in  such  a  representation  led  him 
to  anticipate,  and  to  dismiss  his  minister  himself,  before  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers. 
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He  expeiifioced,  howeyer, asecret  emhanawment  ia  diA- 
imesuig  M.  de. Talloyiand,  who  bad  hald  out  anch  aprotectiog^ 
band  to  biia  in  1814,  and  wbose  ascendancy  oyer  tbe  peecage, 
aoi  ondeiatanding  with  the  fioieiga  courts*  a^tpeared  to  bim 
ta  eall  for.  some  caution,  and  prudence.  It  was  mtb  seoaet 
joy,  though  mixed  with  some  bitterness  fi3r  himself,  that  be 
asjK  bim  becoma  unpopular  in  Paris  by  his  caxelesaness^  and 
bis  failing  in  the  negociation  of  tbe  conditions  of  peace,  by 
the  infle^bility  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  He  felt  a  pleasum 
in  being  able  to  attribute  to  tbe  inabilitrf  of  this  great  dipla- 
matist  the  humiliating  vUimatum  of  the  allied  powers,  which 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was.  pliant  enough  to  accept,  and  whidi 
be«.the  Eang„  was  partriot  enough  to  reject..  He  wished,  first 
to  avaU  himself  further  of  the  hand  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  to 
dismiss  Fouche  from  his  councils.  The  league  of  the  simul- 
taneoua  discontents  of  these  two  statesmen  seemed  to  bim 
dangerous  to  his  safety.^  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  divide 
before  he.gpt  rid  of  them.  He  thought  he  should  still  hare 
occasion  for  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  a  short  time  ;  but  he  could 
at  once  dispence  with  Fouche.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  bis 
new  favourite,  M.  Decazes,  who  daily  advanced  flEurtber  in  his 
confidence,  reassured  him  against  the  conspiracies  of  the 
Bonapartists.  M.  Decazes  profiting  by  the  indolence  of 
FoHch6 — who  was  inexpert  in  detail — and  by  his  private 
audiences  with  the  King,  had  possessed  himself  insensibly 
of  all  the  springs  of  the  police.  He  left  to  Fouch6  only  the 
name  of  minister,  and  the  high  intrigues  in  which  he  took 
a  pleasure  in  playing  the  part  of  a  man  essential  to  all  parties* 
Already  the  King-  said,  in  speaking  of  his  young  confidant^ 
''  I  shall  raise  him  so  high  that  he  will  excite  the  envy  of  the 
greatest  houses  of  France ! "  Pride  and  friendship  mingle 
tofptber  in  the  hearts  of  Sngs 
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VI 

The  Emg,  at  a  glauee^  saw  through  these  tranEq^ataat  ia- 
tngues  of  Fouehe,  who  had  ockntanufid  skiee  his  nu(|e9fy*s 
retuxn  tha  double  part.  he.  had.  placed  doru^  the.  hundred 
dajs.  He  alarmed  the.  Eong  and  the  Council,  of  Miniaten 
with  imaginaiy  plots,  and  exaggerated  perils.  He  q^read 
abuit,.  himself  under  the  form  of  offidal  notiots,  sinistec 
nuoouiB,  in.  order  to  popagote  agitation  by.  the  Tei;  means 
h«  pretended,  ha  was.  taking  to.  allay  it 

He  wrote,  several  repoirts  to  the  King,  similar  to  those 
\(hich  he.  had  drawia  up  for  the  Emperor  after  the  20th 
llfarch;  these  he  seerelily  delivered  to  his  agents,  and  had 
t&em  cicculated  underhand  amongst  the  people^as  documenta 
pirloined  from  the  indiscreet  confidence:of  his  cahuoet*. 

'*  Sire,'*  said  the  cunning  minister,  "  the  energetic  men 
wio  have  oyertumed  Bonaparte,  have  OAly  sought  to  put  a 
period  to  tyranny.  An  opposition  of  the  same  nature  agitates 
and  divides,  all  olasses..  It  has  its  focus,  in  the  most  ardent 
p«sionSrand.in  tha  dread  of  seeing  the  old  opimona  tcium^h 
We  mast  not  look  at  Pans,  for  there  faotitiatts  opiniom 
aaaimatha  aspect  of  the  real.'* 

He  wished  thus  to  efiSaoe  from  the  mind  of  the  King 
the  evidences  of  adoration  and  of  joy>  scenes  of  which  were 
inijaasantly  before,  his  eyes,  in  the  gardens  of  tho  Tuileziea 
and  on  the  boulevards,  an  intoKioatioa  of  loyalty  throughout. 

"  Tha  towns,**  ha  added,  '*  are  opposed  to  the  country,, 
esven  in  the  west,,  where,  you  are  flattered  with  the  hope 
of  flndiog  soldiars.  Tha  purchasera  of  national  domains  vdll 
there  resist  whoever  may  attempt  to  dispossess  them.  Tha 
loyally  of  tha  soutii  finds  vent  in  illegal  proceeding.  Armed 
bands  scpux  the  country,  asad  penetrate,  into  the  towns. 
Pillage  and  assassination  daily  multiply.  In  the  east  tha- 
horror  of  the  invasion,  and  the  fludts  of  preceding  ministers^ 
have  alienated  the  population.  In  the.  miyority  of.  the  d^ 
partments  a  few  hauadfuls  of  royalists  would  only  be  foaaA 
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to  oppose  the  mass  of  the  people.    Bepose  vnil  be  diflkmlt 
to  the  annj ;  unlimited  ambition  has  made  it  adTentorotis. 

*' There  are  two  great  fieustions  in  the  state;   the  on« 
defends  principles,  the  other  marches  to  a  oounter-revolatioa. 
On  one  side  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  old  possessors  of 
national  domains  now  sold,  the  members  (>f  the  old  parlift- 
ments,  obstinate  men  who  cannot  believe  that  their  antiqnatMl 
ideas  are  at  fkvlt,  and  who  cannot  pardon  a  rcTolution  they  hflve 
cursed,  and  others,  who  being  weary  of  agitation  look  f«r 
repose  in  the  old  regime,  with  some  impassioned  writels, 
flatterers  of  triumphant  opinions.     On  the  opposite  side, 
nearly  the  whole  of  France,  the  constitutionalists,  the  re* 
publicans,  the  army,  the  people,  every  class  of  thd  discon? 
tented,  a  multitude  of  Frenchmen  even  attached  to  the  King, 
but  who  are  convinced  that  an  attempt  at,  or  even  a  tendenct 
towards  the  old  regime,  would  be  the  signal  for  an  explosioD 
similar  to  that  of  1789." 

VII 

Manuel,  that  orator  of  the  last  assembly,  who  was  nm 
more  closely  than  ever  allied  to  Fouch6,  and  seeking  to  attadi 
himself  to  the  minister,  drew  up  these  reports  with  him,  fa 
which  some  truths  were  mingled  with  intentional  exag^- 
rations.  Manuel  and  Fouche,  while  writing  these  threatenilg 
statistics  to  the  King,  forgot,  or  pretended  to  forget,  thoBe 
innumerable  masses,  who  fluctuate  between  matured  opinioias, 
and  who  rush  to  the  side  where  they  behold  fortune,  peace,  and 
security.  They  were  all  at  this  moment  for  the  King ;  ths 
was  sufficiently  attested  by  the  elections.  But  Fouche  wished 
to  alarm,  that  he  might  afterwards  reassure,  in  answering  for 
all  by  his  personal  ability. 

The  King  and  his  council  began  to  be  ofiended  with  these 
sinister  pictures,  and  above  all  with  the  culpable  publicity 
given  to  them  by  the  minister  of  police.  This  publicity  was 
too  like  treachery  to  be  tolerated  without  umbrage  by  the  Eing. 
"  Does  the  minister  of  police  then,"  said  M.  de  Tdleyrand  at 
length  one  day,  before  his  colleague,  and  in  the  presence  of 
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the  King,  ''  pretend  to  ra|o  us  by  his  popularity  ?"    Fouehe 
excused  himself  bj  some  pretended  involuntary  revelations  of 
has  manuscripts  to  the  public ,'  but  they  were  accustomed  to 
disbelieve  his  assertions,  and  the  irritation  against  him  in- 
creased.    The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  on  returning 
from  the  southern  provinces,  whither  they  had  gone  to  exgoy 
the  royalist  enthusiasm,  and  who  returned  to  the  TuOeries  with 
the  conviction  of  an  impassioned  popularity  for  their  cause, 
declared  again  to  the  King  that  they  never  would  meet  in  his 
palace  the  judge  of  Louis  XYI.     Every  time  that  Fouehe 
appeared  in  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  they  became  deserted 
immediately.    The  moderate  men  did  not  dissemble  their 
repugnance,  nor  the  royalists  their  antipathy.     He  alone, 
blinded  by  the  prodigious  success  of  his  boldness  and  his 
stratagems  during  the  late  events,  and  sure  of  the  support  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  thought  himself  still  certain  of  ruling 
all.    He  thought  he  could  intimidate  the  assembly  by  the  King, 
the  King  by  the  revolutionists  and  Bonapartists,  the  allied  powers 
by  the  irritated  patriotism  of  the  country,  and  the  country  by 
the  allied  powers.    He  was  confident  as  success  could  make  him. 
He  himself  forgot  his  past  life,  believing  that  he  could  thus 
make  others  forget  it.    The  man  of  the  convention,  and  the  man 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XVIII.,  were,  in  his  opinion,  two  indivi- 
duals who  had  no  longer  anything  in  common,  not  even  the  name. 
His  title  of  Duke  of  Otranto,  covered  the  memory  of  the  old 
Fouohe.     He  repudiated  the  revolution  as  an  importunate 
souvenir  of  his  youth.     "  When  we  are  young,"  he  said  care 
lessly  to  his  confidants,  "  we  ore  pleased  with  revolutions ;  they 
move  and  agitate  us ;  they  are  a  spectacle  which  we  like  to 
witness,  and  to  mingle  in ;  but  at  my  age  they  have  fewer 
charms,  and  then  we  like  repose,  order,  stability,  and  to  ei^joy 
ourselves.*'    Power  seemed  to  him  one  of  those  ei\joyments 
necessary  to  his  mature  age,  as  agitation  had  been  necessary  to 
his  youth 

VIII. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  external  dignity  of  his  life  but 
a  fi&mily  to  inherit  his  immense  fortune  and  titles,  and  an 
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FoQch^ftworldljpoMlMKi  aad  nuuriage. 

dSnot  with  OBB  ol  the  fiunfiies'of.tibe  lugLEsMMdi  anstoccasif^ 
to  kigJamttfeB  liur  mm  oobility  by  the  anci^iitiiiobility  of  tha 
oouKtaniofBaxii.  Ha  was  still  thought  to  ba  so  p(Mmi£il,.ao 
iimdbhie  from,  diagiaee .^  his  riches,  his  inflnsncs  on  the  Isifes. 
emote^  hisi  deeistye.  intevention  in  iht  ML  of:  Bonspart^and 
in  &e  B9-6BteUiihmeBt  of  the  Bourbons,  exeneised  such  a  qpell 
upon  that  noBihty  aBcnstomei  to  grant  eTOzytbi^g  to  the  &voiir. 
of  0DiirtB«  l£at.  he  was  aHmost  oertain,  in.spite  of  hia  nama.aiul 
hia  blemisfaes,  tor  engraft  himself  npon  the  stook  of  aoma 
ijytutrioua.&imLjbya  union.  That  haart  a^^Uiatedr  but  not 
filleil  by  asmlstinn  and.  the.  aatietiy  of  lortiiiie,  had  not.  heen^ 
insmsible  to  l^e  seductions  of  youth  and  beauty.  Bio  hadL 
known  at  Aix,  during  his  missbn  to.  thasosth  at  the  tarminatian, 
o£  the  empin^  Mademoiselle  de  Gastellane,  the  young  dnnghtar 
of  a  distingoished  house  of  Provvnoe,  endowed,  with,  ohaiana. 
caknlated  to  dqatiyate  tha  heart  and  the  eyes.  Ha  had  pse^ 
sorvad  &ur  her  a  tmder  reoollectioa  and  a  aeriooa  admiration. 
This'  young  lady  henaal^  in  spta  of  the  disptR^ordea  of  nama,. 
age,  and  manner  of  life,  had  been  touched  by  the  resfpeetfoL 
homage  of  a  powerfcd,  clever,  and  celebrated  man,  whose  titlei^ 
advancement,  and  secviees  rendered  to  the  royal  cause,  had 
blotted  out  the  past  iffosri^h^  demanded  her  in  raamage,  and 
obtamed  her  fisem  her  &mily.  He  was  ihen.  so  high  in  piblio 
fiBvour,  and  in  the  a^j^Muent  oonidanoe  of  the  Ejng,.  that  tha 
aRStooracy  of  PadB  dared  Imrdly  mnimur  agianst  the  com- 
pbaaanoe  of  a  great  race  which  ocMasentad  to.  mmgla  its  name 
with  that  of  the  old  proconsul  of  the  reign  of  terror.  He  gave 
immense  splend0ur  to  his  marriage,  f^te,  as  if  to  bid  defiance 
to  aU  murmunu  He  thought  he  had  opened  to  himself  for 
ever  the  doors,  of  that  nobility  of  which  ha,  only  possessed  the 
titb  and  xiehe^  This  was  the  zemth  of  hia  happiness  It 
was  not  bs^  before  he  was  precipitated. fnun  it. 

IX 

A  few  days  after  the  elections,  the  significance  of  which 
though  atill  obscme,  struck  the  nunistry  however  with  inquie- 
tode;  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  wished  to  meat  the&Tonr.  of 
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ti»  oiiiusk.  bj  dflMirarm^  itirant  ft.1mmH]iitipii»  wamvMfi  mcl&' 
Bttsdy  to  Eondu^,  atthftOHmnl  dt  iiitinrtwHB» tfar  propiietj'or 
die  BflBeButy  q£  &  latireinpttfc    SrflpDlls  mBdmAjivi  Ammas^, 
wiitt»:h«bad  Mmself  pund  Ham  dveatart  jmeuRir  of  Ms  ex3e 
diomg  thee  ceigaQl^ tensor.    BEaboaataLliiftfEeednA  aid  safely 
of  a  DHBdenoa  wbkk  bj  aepanlHiig^  a  msm  hoao,  astornvf'  oo» 
doBitt,  sach  as  that  (^  Enrofie,  ,fl»paaraiiBd:faimiSDfiBL  las  msatam 
aad  hk  daogem.    He  SBuLthat  sotoditeiiM  apoa  earth  Imt 
aswr  appeased,  to  bim  siqieiittr  ta  thad  efi  aaJLadbJasaador,  thes 
r^reaentadya  of  Enuabce;  m  a  eoimtEj^  which  oweidi  eeveiythiiig' 
to  Fiaiiee.    Then  tumiiig  afGBatedljr  toiBaidB  WokoM^  a*  if  he: 
had  mfthad  todmw  from,  the.  monih  of: hie  ooUeagae  aniaeqpxr 
escence  in  such  a  degree  of  happiness,  which  he  might  Yaiw 
takon&r  a.wiah  tc^  eo^ogr  ii;  ''this.  existeKicai'* hr  added»  "I 
can  oflBacat  Ihis  Biom«it»  the  post  of  Eingk  minirter  to  Urn 
United.  States  beiag  meant.    Would  jovl  not,  be  tempted  h/f 
the  digmty  and:  the:  saanrilgr  of  thia.  ai^himi?'*    Voooh^^^bo 
who  had.  bean  praorented  bj  astomsfament  fi»m.  undaxBtaiiduig 
him  at  ^sst,.  at  length,  comprdbended  the.  nutter,  fnll^,  became . 
canfused,.  and  demanded,  without  however,  reeeiviBg  waj  answer* . 
if  his  services  were  diaagreeahlft  toihe.Euig,  and  if  his.  HS^esty 
wished  to  get  rid  of  him?" 

After  this  the  court,  mi^t  explaiiE  itself  further;  and 
dismiss  him  without  danger.  The  electiens  threateneMl  htm^ 
from  hatred  to  his  name,  the  royalists  hluahed  fbr  having,  mada 
use  of  him  fbr  a  daj.  The  King  felt  humbled,  the  court  was 
ungraJbeful,  the  ministers  were  jealous,  M.  de  Tallejrand  happj 
at  casting  an  old  rival,  upon  the  waves,  the  republicans,  in. 
different,  the  Bonapartists  implacable.  The  soil  its^  seemed 
at  last  to  crumble  under  him.  The  man  who  had  pmsezibed 
to  pleaso  others,  was  proscribed  himself  a  £bw  days  after,  bj 
those  to  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  accomfilices.  He  was 
about  to  meet  them  as  a  living  remorse  upon  a  fonaigp  soiL 

This  proscriptibn  was  however  adorned  with  the  appeannse 
of  a  foreign  mission.    Fouch^  who  had  refused  the  embasqr  to 
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Fonefai't  diimiMal  and  exile  to  Aoftria. 


the  United  States,  not  to  place  too  great  a  distance  between  his 
exile  and  a  return  to  greatness,  which  he  did  not  cease  to  hope 
for,  accepted  the  title  of  minister  at  the  litlie  court  of  Saxonj. 
The  King  thus  gave  a  colouring  to  his  ingratitude,  Fouch^  to 
his  impotence.  His  fortune  opened  the  whole  world  to  liim, 
and  he  could  retire  independent  anywhere.  But  this  exile 
required  the  shadow  of  a  court,  of  importance,  and  of  public 
affiiirs.  He  was  so  completely  abandoned  and  so  threatened 
in  France,  the  day  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  all-powerful  there, 
that  he  made  his  preparations  for  departure  in  silence,  and 
ttavelled  through  France  under  a  false  name,  and  in  disguise, 
to  evade  the  insults  of  some,  the  vengeance  of  others,  the 
disdain  of  all. 

A  few  months  after  his  arrival  at  Dresden  he  was  recalled, 
and  interdicted  from  returning  to  France.  He  was  exiled  to 
Austria,  and  lived  at  Lintz,  consoled  by  the  tenderness  and 
virtues  of  his  young  wife.  He  frequently  solicited  from  M. 
Decazes,  and  from  Prince  Mettemich  an  exile  somewhat  nearer 
to  France,  or  a  residence  in  a  capital,  such  as  Vienna.  We 
have  before  us  his  correspondence  during  these  years  of  dis- 
tant solitude ;  they  sometimes  breathe  resignation,  and  some- 
times indignation  against  fate  and  the  insults  of  his  enemies. 

"  We  are  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  country,  and  in  a  hand 
some  town,"  said  he,  '*  but  without  resources  of  society  and 
information.  Throughout  the  Austrian  dominions  Vienna  alone 
possesses  any  intelligence,  but  that  is  the  residence  of  the  son 
of  Napoleon.  Would  it  be  inconvenient  to  place  me  in 
Bavaria,  in  Belgium,  or  in  England  ?  It  is  very  certain  that 
I  should  give  no  assistance  to  the  parties  which  divide  you. 
In  approaching  France  I  should  sometimes  have  the  advantage 
of  seeing  my  friends.  I  have  signed  the  ordinance  of  proscrip- 
tion ;  it  was — and  it  was  considered  at  that  time  to  be— the  only 
means  of  saving  the  party  which  accuses  me  now.  It  removed 
it  from  the  fury  of  the  royalists,  and  sheltered  it  in  exile.  I 
do  not  wish  that  parties  should  be  crushed  in  France ;  but  I 
form  ardent  wishes  that  they  may  be  restrained.  Let  the 
revolutionalists  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  opposition ;  let  not 
the  King  be  separated  from  the  nation,  by  making  it  look  upon 
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him  as  an  adversaiy.  You  are  too  much  on  your  guard 
against  the  ultra  royalists,  but  not  enough  against  the  other 
party.  Bead  the  history  of  Poland  again ;  you  are  threatened 
with  the  same  fate,  if  you  do  not  master  your  passions.  I  am 
reading  a  history  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  by  General  Gour* 
gaud.  I  am  not  astonished  at  the  language  his  master  makes 
use  of  with  reference  to  me :  it  is  conTonient  for  Napoleon  to 
excuse  all  his  follies  by  maintaining  that  he  has  been  betrayed. 
No,  there  were  no  traitors  but  his  flatterers." 

Fouch^  died  during  his  exile,  insulted,  or  forgotten  by  all 
parties,  incapable  of  repose,  exhausted  by  idleness  and  in* 
actLvity,  not  satiated  with  enacting  a  part,  seeking  to  repel  the 
echo,  sometimes  true,  sometimes  calumnious,  of  his  life,  which 
pursued  him  in  his  retreat:  a  man  of  storms,  who,  like  the 
bird  of  the  sea,  could  not  live  on  a  peaceful  shore. 

XI. 

He  left  behind  him  an  ambiguous  memory,  but  great  as 
the  varied  part  he  had  played  in  the  events  of  his  country 
Possessing  the  genius  more  of  an  embroiler  than  an  evil-doer, 
but  still  the  genius  of  intrigue,  pursuing  his  course  through 
such  varied  revolutions ;  a  terrorist  in  attitude  and  language, 
more  than  in  heart  and  hand,  under  the  convention ;  suspected 
by  Robespierre,  threatened  some  days  before  the  triumph  of 
moderation,  one  of  the  first  to  disown  the  revolution  when  it 
was  declining,  and  ofifering  himself  to  Bonaparte  as  a  neces- 
sary negociator  between  him  and  Jacobinism ;  availing  himself 
of  his  power  under  the  empire  to  make  friends  by  indulgence 
both  of  royalists  and  republicans,  seeking  to  moderate  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon,  to  prolong  it  for  Ids  own  profit,  aban- 
doning him  when  he  declined  to  obtain  pardon  from  the  Bour> 
bons,  dismissing  them  with  one  hand,  and  bringing  them  back 
with  the  other,  after  the  return  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  with  a 
boldness  and  a  duplicity  which  perhaps  were  never  equalled ; 
not  betraying  Napoleon,  but  allowing  him  to  be  betrayed  by 
his  genius  and  by  events ;  preparing  himself  to  dismiss  him 
ficom  the  scene  and  to  prevent  him  from  a  third  time  setting 


/ 
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CansM  of  Ae  King's^klike  to  M.  de  taUejniid. 

Ennee  in  a  flame,  jmUng  at  that  moment  tj  his  inlerventiaii 
one  of  the  baldent  and  meat  cwnplicatod  tranait&oas  in  histozy; 
■awing  his  oonntiy  firam  great  oakmitiflB,  £iiiope  frooi  itvoHi 
cf  blood,  and  perhajps  f^ranoe  from  dtamembeiiiieiit ;  triam|Ah 
ii^  for  two  days,  and  foioing  tiie  oemrt  of  Idie  Bonrbaos  to 
implare the  asaHtc^g  Jamd  of  a  legidda;  adcq^  anhaequentlj 
to  his  own  devetHBS,  aad  engidf ed  in  his  triiuu|>L  by  the  xage 
of  the  xoyaliats  sdiem  he  had  scviwd.  Sudi  wss  Foiiche.  Jf 
something  sinister  had  mot  stlaiGhBd  kMif  to  his  name,  wifli 
the  fotea  of  Hie  blood  «f  the  isonMntkm,  his  would  be  one  of 
the  great  parts,  by  tnnia  aezions  avd  omiK,  "whioh  the  aUrtea 
man  would  staitymth  the  gveoteat  satis&etion,  if  he  had  .ftr 
his  objeot  aocoeea  and  not  princ^iieB.  A  eoDBmnmate  afllnr 
oBdar  the  two  aspects  of  the  man  of  boldness  and  the  bubi  of 
stratagem ;  he  wanted  nothing  in  abilitj,  fittie  in  good  senae, 
eyerything  in  virtue.  This  is  his  definition,  but  it  is  also  his 
sentence.  He  will  be  always  looked  upon,  sometimes  admired, 
never  esteemed. 

xn 


We  will  anrw  retmn  'te  the  day  afttr  hia  &U  The  Skig 
was  otnly  half  deliveired  by  Foach6*s  disgiaoe.  M«  de  IViUey 
nsd,  and  tibe  rest  of  the  minialry,  stiil  mmaxned,  and  persisted 
in  fusing  the  Chamber,  thinking  it  would  be  appeased  by  tte 
aacxifioe  of  the  minister  of  polioe.  But  M,  de  Tidleyiand 
weighed  perhaps  more  heavily  npsn  the  Bjng  than  FoodiS 
bamself.  The  Eing  in  Fouch^  only  hated  the  revdiutionist, 
hnt  in  M.  de  Talleyiaad  he  hated  Ifae  patron.  'Die  piide  of 
the  man  of  high  birth,  and  the  saperiority  of  lite  man  of  under- 
standing, ooasummote  in  poMic  afiadn,  were  apparent  in  the 
tone  and  attitude  of  M.  de  Tfldleyiaod  before  the  King. 
Though  pliant  with  timpow«ffd,ite  minister  had  too  Uvely  a 
xeooUectionaf  ins  name,  of  his  dignities  of  Ihe  Empire,  of  his 
fttTonr  with  the  idiied  aoveroigns,  and  'of  his  repatation  as  a 
statesman,  in  the  King^  pcesenoe.  He  looked  upon  this 
prinoe  as  a  fi)mgn  guest  of  the  nation,  new  to  affidrs  of  diestate, 
pasBiy«i  in  his  «wn  Oooncil,  whom  he  had  led  by  the  hand  into 
the  pakoe,  to  idiom  he  was  domg  the  honours  of  France,  and 
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-who  xMsnld  not  -without  Mm  make  himself  acqaamtad  with  the 
mtoneFs,  the  affairs  and  the  men  of  ihe  uem  age. 

Loms  XVIII.  had  submitted  for  Bosne  tbne  to  this  polity 
tjd  subordination  in  affiurs,  from  the  neeeaai^  which  had  im- 
posed M.  de  Tafl^rand  upon  him ;  bust  his  dignily  and  under 
standing  felt  iteelf  -woond^.  He  had  confided  to  .M.  JDeoazes 
the  discontent  he  felt  with  his  ministiy,  the  ndi^  he  had  to 
subsrtitute  another,  and  the  ^[rreHminasry  and  confidential  nego- 
'ciations,  the  neeesssry  preludes  to  this  chaise  of  admimstm- 
iion.  His  conferenoes  with  M.  Lain^,  and  with>Qthea*  memhess 
tif  ^e  Chamber  who  had  arriyed  in  Pans,  iiie  slow  .and  uosuo- 
eessfttl  nature  of  the  negooiations  with  the  alHed  powers  for  a 
^general  peace,  ihe  murmuiB  df  the  court  of  the  Geant  d-Aitois 
ugainst  -diis  ministry,  which  it  called  at  onae  idle,  proud,  and 
unfortunate,  had  secretly  decided  the  King.  But  aaa.  oppor- 
tunity and  a  pretext  were  wanting  to  break  with  becoming 
decency  tl^e  connection  with  the  .ministry  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
which  had  been  formed  from  necessity.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
intoxicated  hy^  two  years  of  importanoe,  and  thinking  himself 
'inviolable,  had  the  imprudence  to  offer  to  the  .Eing:hinia8lf  Ae 
%oar  and  the  manner  of  his  own  dis^grace. 

xin. 

7%e 'royalist  jouraate,  and  tihe  saloooB  tS  the  ariatooiai^,  in- 
'eited  by  the  impassioned  movement  of  public  opinion  which  had 
*been  erinoed  in  the  electioDB,  were  inoesaantly  thareatening  the 
iminister  wilii  theanger  of  the  chambers  for  the  ^owaxdly,  or 
culpable  lenity  he  was  showing  to  the  revolution  and  the  xevo- 
lutionists.  These  rumours,  the  prelude  of  sharp  stniggkB  with 
Ibe  chambers,  alarmed  M.  de  l^eynffid.  .He  did,  oxA  feel 
^iDiBelf  strong  enos^  to  qmell  an  assembly  by  his  eleq^enoe; 
he  wished  liiorefare,  to  intimidate  it  byihe  autiKnity  of  the  Jang. 
it  was  necessaiy  ior  this  purpose  ttooomqafomise  the  JEjng  in 
the  cause  of  the  ministers,  and  to  establi^  between  them  and 
'him  an  apparent  joint  responsibility,  capable  of  imposing  upon 
file  royalists. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  imparted  tlus  plan  to  his  colleagues,  and 
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easily  drew  these  weak  and  friyoloas  men  into  this  giddy  act  o£ 
audacity.  He  called  upon  the  King  in  full  oouneil,  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  rumours  which  were  afloat  of  his  estrangement  from 
his  miniBtiy,  by  granting  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  some 
striking  proof  to  the  contrary,  which  would  discourage  the 
budding  opposition  in  the  chambers,  and  impose  silence  upon 
the  cabal  of  the  Count  d*Artois  in  the  palace.  He  even  went 
60  far,  it  is  said,  as  to  hint  to  the  King  the  retirement  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  from  Paris,  as  a  government  necessity,  which 
would  remove  a  centre  and  a  support  from  the  opposers  of  his 
policy.  He  added  that  if  the  King  did  not  exhibit  for  his 
ministry,  the  firmest  and  most  personal  adhesion,  the  ministers^ 
weakened  in  public  opiniou,  would  not  consider  themselves  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  chambers,  and  that  they  would  consequently 
be  obliged  to  retire. 

XIV 

In  speaking  thus  boldly,  M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not  doubt 
that  the  King,  constrained  by  the  necessity  of  continuing  his 
confidence  to  the  man  who  was  at  that  moment  treating  for  his 
kingdom  with  the  allied  powers,  and  for  his  popularity  with  the 
revolutionary  party,  would  yield  to  his  demand,  and  give 
renewed  vigour  to  royal  authority  in  his  hands  But  like 
Fouche,  M.  de  Talleyrand  could  no  longer  read  the  hearts  of 
Kings,  or  of  nations ;  he  still  assumed  the  position  of  an  essen- 
tial man,  though  he  had  no  longer  any  foundation  either  in 
events,  or  in  public  opinion.  -  The  Sjing  whom  he  had  ruled, 
now  ruled  him  in  turn,  with  all  the  loftiness  of  the  throne  above 
the  revolution. 

The  King  felt  his  strength,  and  he  looked  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance as  a  relief  to  his  embarrassment  in  dismissing  his 
ministers.  After  having  listened  with  an  appearance  of  im- 
passibility while  ruminating  on  the  language,  so  respectfully 
insolent,  of  M.  de  Talleyrand : 

'*  It  is  their  resignation,  then,"  he  said,  with  the  accent  of 
an  offended  man,  "  that  my  ministers  have  given  me  !  Very 
well !    I  shall  nominate  others."    Then  with  a  motion  of  the 
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head,  -without  waiting  for  replies,  penitence,  or  explanation,  he 
dismissed  them.  "  Ton  may  remain  in  France,"  said  the  King 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  as  if  desirous  of  reminding  his  minister 
of  the  exile  imposed  upon  Fouch^,  and  of  the  hanishmentd  far 
from  the  court  to  which  the  ancient  monarchy  condemned  its 
too  powerful  ministers.  **  I  hope,"  replied  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
with  a  degree  of  hardy  bitterness,  which  he  would  not  have 
ventured,  under  similar  circumstances,  before  Napoleon  when 
irritated,  *'  I  hope  I  have  occasion  for  nothmg  more  than  the 
justice  of  the  King,  to  live  without  apprehension  in  my  country." 
He  then  retired. 

**  The  Kii^  has  made  fools  of  us,"  he  said  to  his  colleagues 
on  going  out  of  the  royal  cabinet,  astonished  at  his  baffled 
stratagem.  He  had  seen,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  majesty  to 
take  him  at  his  word,  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  he  had  re- 
cognised in  his  words,  the  accent  of  the  master  and  not  of  the 
protege.  Subduing  his  anger,  however,  to  his  interest,  and 
wishing  to  keep  open  for  the  future  the  doors  of  a  palace,  the  in- 
constancies of  which  he  well  knew,  he  solicited,  at  first  as  a  repa- 
ration, and  afterwards  as  a  favour,  the  place  of  grand  chamber- 
lain,  with  a  salary  of  100,000  francs;  a  favour  which  was 
granted  more  to  the  circumstances  than  to  the  man;  for  though 
the  court  still  tolerated,  it  no  longer  feared  him. 


XV. 

The  ministry 'of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  of  1815  had  been 
passive,  powerless,  and  unfortunate.  This  statesman,  whose 
principal  talent  was  to  let  everything  be  done  by  the  natural 
course  of  human  afi&drs,  taking  to  himself  the  merit  when  this 
occult  power  had  served  him  well,  had  been  badly  served  on 
this  occasion  by  circumstances,  and  he  had  been  unable  either  to 
correct  or  to  combat  them.  A  nullity  at  home,  and  played  with 
by  Russia  and  Prussia  abroad,  not  able  to  treat  on  acceptable 
conditions  with  the  allied  powers,  to  direct  the  elections  which 
had  passed  like  a  returning  tide  over  his  head,  to  rule  the 
court,  to  face  the  deputies,  or  to  shield  from  the  indignation 
of  the  country,  the  remains  of  the  revolutionary  party  com 
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promised  in  the  hundred  da^s,  he  disappeared  ^theut  leaving 
a  tmce,  tinregretted  by  all  parties.  £[e  had  onfy  obtained  obob 
success,  and  that  ^ns  a  scandal.  In  persuading  the  Eiijg  to 
take  JB'onch^  into  Ins  council,  he  had  dishonoorad  the  monarchy 
ivhidi  he  pretended  to  serre.  From  this  day  bis  politiiffil  life 
declined,  in  spite  of  all  the  mancBuvres  which  he  did  not  oeaae 
to  employ,  to  regains  popularity  which,  he  had  himself  justly 
dimini^ed  by  bis  incapa(^  in  (these  great  conjdactures.  iN^r 
did  he  regain  it  in  1 880,  and  he  only  mised  bis  name . then  i)y 
unworthily  disaFOwing  the  principle  ef  Um  hereditary  ri^^t  of 
thrones,  which  in  1814  he  had  made  the  dogma  of  the  maniir 
fihists;  and  by  beooming  the  aflcempline  of  the  overthrow  of 
&at  principle  with  the  house  of  Orleans,  the  lastxefqge  of  all 
his  piq|oGls  af  ambilaeai. 

XVI. 

The  Sing,  who  had  eonTersed  with  M.  IXeoaaes  About  the 
Duke  of  Bichelieu,  direeted  hisfiiToiuitotoAeehim,  and.to.ofibr 
him  the  presidency  of  the  toonnoil  of  ministfinL  Indep^ident 
ef  the  general  and  merited  esteem  which  dixeoted  the  Eiag'a 
thoughts  towards  this  nobleman,  and  therpBastige  «af  his  wune 
itself,  which  semned  to  catmeBt  his  cabimt  with  the  mflnoiry  of 
one  of  those  statesmen  to  whom  the  Bourbon  family  owed  the 
terror  and  boundless  power  of  the  monarchy,  the  King  had  a 
very  just  and  a  veiy  able  instinct  in  placing  his  goyemment 
under  the  aua{)ices  of  :80  great  a  name.  The  Jimpamr  of 
Boasia  had  been  fllieneated  from  M.  de  Talleyxand  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  year  helbre,  by  the  iH'^conusealed  mancBuixieB 
ef  that  diplomatist,  who  had  «onch]d0da  aeoret  alliance  mth 
Anstzia,  to  the  exduaion  and  againsl:  the  interests  of  Bussia. 
In  thus  acting,  M.  de  Tallejgfand  had  followed  the  mean,  and 
oowBxdly  policy  of  Cardinal  Bexnis,  under  Louis  XV.  In 
fioaining  this  alliance,  Eranoe  only  jraatrained  hen^telf.  By  the 
secaret  raseiitment  .which  the  £hi^eror  of  Bussia  had  conoei^ed 
at  this  duplidly  and  ingratitude  of  the  eahinot  of  the  Tmleries, 
which  owed  everytbiog,  even  the  throne«  to  him,  he  was  lees 
disposed  to  have  towauds  a  ministry  dixeetod  by  M.  de  TaUey> 
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rand  thaa.  towards  smy  otker,  that  oompkdi&iifie  Mid  f^neroBily 
wlneh  the  Sdx^  bad  Solicited  from  Iiibi  ito^olbeii  ihe  omiditioiui 
Off  Ihe  ^Gomjpxetcfai.  The  exaotsotts  againBt  Puiaide  iHdgbt  bfie  ithd 
peiOGOttl  -mngeaiee  of  that  60vereigiiiag«u»tM.  de  Taliejiaad; 
but  a  mimster  -wbo  fibcwld  guarantee  to  Bvasia  ^ke  fidelity  asd 
friendship  of  lise  goyemmeiLt  of  the  Bofiirb(»is,-iwoald,  pei^Mfs» 
obtain  frem  the  Emperor  Alexander,  l3ie  torbiter  «f  Europe,  aa 
alleviatian  of  iJie  r^urs  of  late.  M.  de  Bicheliea  seemed  to 
be  destined  by  has  life  for  this  appeal  to  theheart  of  Alexand^ 
He  was  one  of  those  men  predestined  by  birth,  by  name,  by 
nature,  and  even  by  Ihe  chances  of  their  existence,  to  thsow 
themselves  as  mediators  between  confiictBng  eymits,  and  to  «ave 
their  country  wd^n  eyeryliiing  seems  to  (ConspiBB  far  its 
destnietion. 

XVII 

AmuDid,  Dxike  of  Bichelieii,  grandtviephew,  by  the  femt^ 
Jine,  of  t^  oacdinal,  ^mas  the  |;xandsoai  ef  Maxsleil  IElidielieii» 
the  French  Aldbiadns.  We  most  omit  iton  4ihis  illustmus 
genealogy  the  Duke  ^  Fronsac,  his  father,  ihe  «elipse  of  one 
generation  in  a  great  lace.-  The  geoins  of  government,  the 
genius  of  war,  and  the  tgemus  of  the  court  >&(eem  >thifs  to  have 
been  oonoentmted  in  this  name. 

The  Dnkeof  Eidvelieu  was  at  this  time  forty-<Ditte  yeans  of 
age.  When  young  jond  iimpatient  for  gloiy,  like  Iia%iette« 
before  1 T80,  he  had  gone  to  «eek  in  the  Btn^pgte  between  the 
Tmiks  and  Ei»siaxie  st  ithat  period  oppevtunities  and  lessens  hi 
war  uavder  the  enterpcBing  G^eneral  Buwarrow.  He  had  been 
rattMoted  by  that  hero  at  tbe  iiMntRis  assault  ^f  Ismail,  the 
SosBgessa  of  ISkxtkBj,  He  izad  hastened  from  the  frontiers  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  to  the  aarmy  <>f  Conde,  to  offer  iiis  ana 
and  his  hlcod  in  defence  of  the  Boixrbone  tfmd  of  the  throiae, 
those  two^fold  duties  ef  his  Taoe.  '  After  the  dissohition  of  this* 
hrave  army,  which  was  repudiated  at  onoe  by  Franee  and  by 
the  foreign  powers,  he  .h»d  loUowied  his,  cAuse  in  LEof^d, 
wheio  it  'Still  tiad  hopes  and  sdefendemu  He  had  there  com^ 
manded,  up  to  1794,  one  of  those  emigrant  corps  which  England 
held  in  pay  as  auxilianes  in  civil  war,  when  the  ^xmtment  should 
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be  Open  to  the  inactive  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.     This 
inglorious  idleness  weighed  upon  the  active  and  noble  soul  of 
the  Duke  of  Bichelieu.     Civil  war  was  repugnant  to  his  patri- 
otism :  he  had  therefore  returned  to  Russia  to  offer  his  services 
to  the  emperor  Paul  I.    Well  received  at  first,  and  subse 
quentlj  disgraced  bj  one  of  the  caprices  of  this  prince,  who 
had  a  generous  heart  but  a  suspicious  mind,  he  had  been 
recalled  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  immediately  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.     Conformity  of  i^e  and  character  had 
connected  the  young  emperor  and  the  illustrious  refugee  in  a 
friendship  more  intimate  and  more  solid  than  the  ordinary 
favour  of  courts.     But  Russia  being  at  peace,  a  wish  to  see  his 
country  again,  and  the  solicitations  of  Napoleon,  who  was 
seeking  out  illustrious  names,  to  surround  himself  with  every 
fieuscination,  had  recalled  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  for  a  moment 
to  Paris.     Though  respectful  towards  the  First  Consul,  he  did 
not  condescend  to  disavow,  in  order  to  attach  himself  to  his 
fortune,  the  traditions  of  his  house,  and  the  attachments  of  his 
youth.     An  explosion  of  these  sentiments  in  his  language 
having  occasioned  his  exile,  his  remembrances  recalled  him  to 
Russia,  where  the  friendship  of  the  Czar  awaited  him.     Alex- 
ander, who  was  then  employed  in  peopling,  civilizing,  building 
upon,  and  arming  that  fine  portion  of  his  vast  empire  which  is 
bathed  by  the  Black  Sea,  had  made  him  governor  general  oi 
the  whole  of  New  Russia.     He  had  created,  constructed,  and 
aggrandized  Odessa,  the  territorial  and  maritime  capital  of  the 
Crimea.     He  had  planned,  in  ten  years  of  wise  and  prosperous 
administration,   an  empire  between    the    Dneister  and  the 
Caucasus.      He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to   scatter  ben^ts 
around,  and  to  second  the  spontaneous  growth  of  people,  com- 
merce, and  navigation.     He  had  understood  nature,  and  nature 
assisted  him.     His  name,  like  that  of  an  ancient  founder  of  a 
colony,  a  disseminator  of  races,  magnified  by  distance,  and 
favoured  by  circumstances,  was  consecrated  in  the  East,  and 
renowned  in  the  We^.    The  continental  war  had  brought  him 
back  into  the  camp,  into  the  councils,  and  into  the  iatimBCytH 
Alexander. 

We  have  seen  him  in  1814,  and  during  the  hundred  days. 
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following  or  representing  his  sovereign  and  his  friend  in  Paris, 
at  Vienna,  and  at  Ghent.  The  subject  at  once  of  two  princes, 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Alexander,  he  was  the  link  that  sought  to 
connect  them  together,  for  the  advantage  of  both.  His  cha- 
racter and  reputation  inspired  the  King  and  the  French  princes 
with  a  serious  respect  for  him.  The  armies  and  foreign  diplo- 
matists considered  him  as  one  of  those  men  without  reproach,  who 
shine  less  by  their  splendour  than  their  purity.  The  French 
nobility  cited  him  with  pride,  the  army  and  the  people  with 
esteem.  A  stranger,  from  his  long  absence  from  France,  to  all 
the  enmity,  all  the  faults,  and  all  the  ambition  of  parties,  he 
presented  to  all  that  aspect  of  neutrality  in  passions,  and  im- 
partiality in  thoughts,  which  is  the  happy  condition  of  men 
who  have  been  long  absent  from  their  native  country,  and  who 
return  to  it  as  arbitrators,  beyond  the  reproaches  and  weariness 
engendered  by  revolutionary  times. 

This  moiul  character  of  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu  was  still 
further  enhanced  by  all  that  external  grace  and  nobility  which 
combine  the  lofty  virtues  with  the  highest  popularity  in  a  man 
of  conspicuous  station.  His  countenance  bespoke  his  name. 
His  forehead  was  high,  his  eyes  limpid,  his  nose  aquiline,  iiis 
lips  disclosed.  The  Grecian  oval  of  his  features  recalled  the' 
beauty  of  his  grandfather  in  his  youth ;  but  his  expression  had 
neither  the  same  volatility,  boldness,  or  vanity.  It  was  per- 
ceptible that  a  sad  and  serious  revolution  had  passed  over  the 
natural  splendour  of  the  race,  and  impressed  upon  it  reflection, 
maturity,  and  the  virtues  of  long  adversity.  The  prevailing 
character  of  his  countenance,  as  of  his  soul,  was  modesty.  He 
was  a  man  whom  it  was  always  necessary  to  convince  of  his 
own  sufficiency,  and  who  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  an 
honour  except  by  proving  to  him  that  it  was  also  a  duty. 

He  was  adored  by  his  family.  Two  sisters  whom  he  had 
left  in  France,  and  who  resided  in  Paris,  lived  only  in  his 
memory  and  his  affection.  These  were  the  Countess  of 
Jumilhac,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Montcalm.  The  latter, 
connected  by  feeling  and  intellect  with  the  literary,  aristocratiG, 
and  political  6lite  of  Paris,  had  a  saloon  open  to  all  the  talent 
and  celebrities  of  the  day.     A  graceful  and  eminent  woman, 
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vBose  miad  and  coimtenaiwfr  reeaHedher  brother,  -fiho  eocdd 
otAj  be  won  hj  mtoesv  and  who  herself  only  coptivaled  hj 
dignity  of  mind  and  noUeness  <^  heart.  Her  house*  fomed 
the  circle  of  the  Dnke  of  BtcheUea's  Mends ;  and  it  eompnsed 
the  coait;  the  paarliameiit,  the  amy,  the  edrjr,  and  the  diplo* 
macy  o£  Europe.  Th^e  was  no  intrigiung^  tbere ;  bnt  all 
nourished,  in  friendly  intereoorse,  the  h^est  thoof^kte  for  tiie 
reconciliation  of  pflurties,  asid  the  independenee  and  d^(nity  of 
France.  M.  Lain^  was  its  modest  and  patriotic  ofacie.  A 
conformity  of  nature  and  lame  of  good,  had  insdnctively  at- 
tracted together  these  two  men,  who  only  knew  eaeh  other 
by  name*:  M.  Laine  represented  the  virtue  of  eitizeB^p^ 
M.  de  ESchefieu  the  patriotism  of  the  nobility.  Their  union 
combined  them  Both 

XVTII. 

Great  efforts  were  necessary  to  vanquish  the  modestyof  the 
Duke  of  Bichelieu,.  and  to  induce  him  to  accept,  under  such 
desperate  circumstances,  a  government  which  had  eluded  the 
most  consummate  hands.  M.  Becazes,  M.  Laih^,  the  King; 
the  Umperor  Alexander  himself  had  much  difficulty  in  trnunph- 
ing  over  hish  timidity.  Patriotism  alone  subdued  him.  It  was 
demonstrated  to<  him  that  he  alone  could  prevent  the  dismenh 
berment  of  Fittmce,  by*  obtaining  from  the  friendship  of  the 
EtDperor  Alexander  tiEmt  which  no  one  but  himself  could  hope 
to  accomplish  after  the  failure  of  M.  de-  Talleyrand.  The  tears 
and  supplications  of  his  sisters  at  length  sof^iened  his  resistance. 
He  consented  to  quit  the  high  and  tranquil  ftmmr  of  a  sove- 
reign, his  friend,  to  throw  himself  into  the  difficulties)  tii»  disas- 
ters, tb&  intrigues,  and  the  storms  of  opinsdn  of  tfiose  intemed 
and  extemalpartties  who  were  contending  for  his  eoimtry. 

The  ministry  was  thus  composed: — ^tiieI>ak»of  Hichelien, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  prend^it  of  tte  ccmsseii; 
M:  Corvette,  an  able  Genoese'  £lna»eieF,  as  bold  as  Law^  but 
more  prudent,  was  the  finance  miBistier';  M.  de  Tanblams,  new 
to  public  afliiirs,  though  an  old  member  of  the  revolutianei^ 
assemblies,  was  minister  of  the  interior— -this  was  theple^ 
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givaaiD  the  admimatzation  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  whose  conSL- 
deaae  he  had  w<m  at  Ghent;  Clarke,  Duke  de  Feltres,.miiii8ter 
of  war*;  Barbe-Marbois,  a  man  of  mixed  politics,  whose  jeaza 
conssponded  with  the  events  of  both  centaries,  minister  of 
justice ;  M.  Dabouchage,  an  old  naval  o£&cer,  a  gentleman  of 
andaiit  race  feom  Danphiny,  minister  of  marine.  The  King 
had  reserved  for  hisi  negooiator  and  personal  confidant  M»  De- 
cazes,  the  ministry  wluch  appeared  to  him  al  snch  a  moment 
to  Gonatitate  the  entire  gDvemmcnt,  the  ministiy  of  police^  the 
stody  and  tha  government  of  public  opinion*. 

XIX 

The  ministiy  yam.  soaxcely  constituted  when  the  Duke  of 
Kichelieu,  acting  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander,  not  any  longec 
by  diplematio  notes,  bat  by  his  heart  and  his  generosity, 
obtained  from  that  sovereign  the  decisive  intervention  which 
he  solicited  to  reduce'  to.  silence  the  obstinate  exactions'  of 
seeondary  and  hostile  powei&  England^  whioh  had  been  well 
disposed  by  the  Duke^  of  Wellii^^OD,  whose  good  sense  saw  no 
repose  but  in  the  Bourbons,  oncL  no  monsrchy  of  the  Bourbons 
posBihle  but  with,  the  integrity  and  independence  of  their  king* 
dom,  seconded  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  oosifasenoBS* 
The  conditions-  of.  thn  tnsaty,  uniofftiiBately  agreed  to  bejond 
the  necessity  of  the  easov  by  tiia  pAiam^  of.M.  de  Talleymnd, 
and  the  impatience  of  the:  court  fov  th&  thfone  at  ai^y  price, 
wew,  however^modified. within. limitfrwhkh  a  statesnuuLmig^ 
wilhont  being^  satisfied,  submit-  te^.  M«  dc  Eiohdieu*,  in  des- 
pair  at  not  bemg  abler  to  obtain  moos  advatttageaos^conditionsi 
still  considered  them  too  unfavoimikdev  and. obstinately  xefiised 
to  sign  them.  The  King  who  .saw  the  Chambers,  then  about 
to  open,  disposed  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  sterile  interven- 
tion for  the  pacification  of  the  country, 'and  who  saw  on  the 
othcff  side  Austria,  Eniaaia,  Hollands  and.  the- pcwFera  ofi  the 
Bhine,  cmshing  hk  pecqple  undds  the  devastaticmatof  800,10100 
men,  a«it  iot  the  Duke  of  Eiahdieuv  one  nighfc,  \sf  M^Decaseah 
and  bedewing  the  hand  of  his  prime-minister  ^dth  teais,.  in* 
plored  him  for  tho  sacrifice  which  is  dearest  tnamanof.hanoor! 
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that  of  his  name.  The  Duke  of  Richelieu  went  away,  moved 
and  vanquished  by  this  conference  with  his  unha^^y  master, 
and  signed  the  treaty.  We  find  in  a  few  lines  written  by  him 
a  moment  after  to  his  sister,  Madame  de  Montcalm,  to  be 
communicated  to  M.  Laine  and  his  friends,  the  cry  of  sorrow 
that  bursts  from  the  heart  of  an  honest  man  when  forced  tq 
humble  his  country  through  a  spirit  of  patriotism. 

"  All  is  finished !  I  have  put  my  name,  more  dead  than 
alive,  to  this  fatal  treaty.  ]  had  sworn  not  to*  do  it,  I  said  so 
to  the  King ;  but  this  unhappy  prince  with  tears  conjured  me 
not  to  abandon  him.  I  could,  therefore,  no  longer  hesitate. 
I  have  a  conviction,  however,  that  nobody  could  have  obtained 
so  much.  Expiring  under  the  presence  of  calamities  which 
overwhelm  her,  France  imperatively  demanded  a  prompt 
deliverance ! " 

The  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  was  correct.  The 
King  was  wasting  with  grief  and  shame ;  France  was  calling  at 
any  price  for  a  relief  from  .the  invasion  which  war  had  brought 
upon  its  territory ;  and  if  not  a  cessation,  at  least  some  regu- 
larity in  the  mode  of  retaliation.  Europe  would  not  have 
granted  to  any  one  but  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  what  it  had 
refused  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  he  was  at  this  moment  the  inter- 
ceder  for  his  country.  We  have  seen  the  map  whereon  the 
borders  of  France  were  cut  up,  to  assign  their  fragments  to  the 
respective  powers  who  partitioned  them  amongst  each  other. 

*'  Preserve  this  map,  which  I  re-establish  for  you  alone," 
said  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  his  friend :  '*it  will  be  in  future 
times  the  proof  of  jour  services  and  of  my  friendship  for 
France,  and  the  finest  ^title  of  nobility  for  your  house."  His 
descendants,  in  &ct,  still  preserve  it 

XX. 

This  treaty  left  France'  in  possession  of  its  frontiers  of 
1700,  with  the  exception  of  some  unimportant  portions  of  ter- 
ritory enclosed  within  other  states,  and  of  Savoy,  a  conquest  of 
the  revolution  which  had  been  respected  by  the  treaty  of  1814. 
It  imposed  an  imdemnity  to  Europe  of  700,000,000  of  franca 
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for  the  last  war  commenced  by  Napoleon,  an  armed  occupation 
for  five  years  of  160,000  men,  the  generalissimo  of  which  was 
to  be  nominated  by  the  allied  powers,  and  the  fortesses  to  be 
delivered  up  to  this  garrison  of  security.  This  occupation 
might  terminate  in  three  years,  if  Europe  considered  France 
sufficiently  pacified  to  offer  it  moral  guarantees  of  tranquillity. 
The  prisoners  of  war  were  to  be  given  up,  and  the  liquidation  of 
the  700,000,000  indemnity,  was  to  be  effected  day  by  day. 
Besides  this  war  indemnity,  France  recognised  the  principle  of  the 
indemnities  to  be  assigned  afterits  liquidation  to  each  power  for  the 
ravages,  the  requisitions,  or  the  confiscations  that  each  of  these 
states  had  sustained,  during  the  last  wars,  by  the  occupation  of 
the  French  armies.  France  was  further  burthened  with  the 
pay  and  subsistence  of  the  1 50,000  men  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, left  by  the  allied  powers  upon  its  territory.  The 
national  penalty  incurred  by  France  for  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba  was,  in  money,  about  1,500,000,000  of  francs ;  in 
national  strength,  its  fortresses ;  in  blood  shed  in  the  field,  60,000 
men ;  and  in  honour,  the  disbanding  of  its  army,  and  a  foreign 
garrison  to  keep  a  close  watch  over  an  empire  in  chains.  This 
is  what  the  last  aspiration  of  Bonaparte  to  the  throne  and  to 
glory  cost  his  country.  Eleven  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
foreign  soldiers  were  at  that  moment  trampling  under  foot  the 
soil  of  France 

XXI 

The  allied  powers,  however,  at  the  moment  they  were  thus 
imposing  chains  upon  France,  were  also  chaining  the  King  tp 
the  constitutional  system  which  they  had  imposed  upon  him 
by  their  counsels  in  1814,  and  which  they  judged  to  be  a  salu- 
tazy  necessity  for  the  popularity  of  the  throne  in  France.  A 
strange  spectacle,  well  calculatecl  to  make  the  statesman  ob- 
serve the  gradual  triumph  of  the  principle  of  liberty  in 
Europe.  Here  was  the  counter-revolution,  armed  and  victori- 
ous, itself  iniposing  conditions  oi  popular  government  on  the 
old  regime ! 

**  The  allied  cabinets/*  said  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  **Gnd  their  guarantee  in  the  enlightened  priucipleSt 
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miignanimoixs  sentiments,  and  penooal  'virtoes  of  tke 
His  mfgesty  lias  acknowledged  tin*,  in  a  kingdom  torn  for  a 
quarter  of  a-centory  by  revolutions,  it  is  not  force  aiome  yMah 
can  restore  peace  to  the-  mkid,  confidenc*  to  the  heart,  and 
equilibrium  to  the  social  body.  Far  tern  thinking  that  tiie 
King  idn  lend  an  ear  to  imprudent  or  impesrioDed  counsels^ 
calculated  to  renew  alarm,  and  to  reanimate  hatred  or  diri- 
sions  in  tiie  country,  tiie  allied  powers-  feel  reaasioBd  by  the 
declaratiomr  of  his  majesty  in  1814,  and  especially  saace  hh 
return.  They  know  tint  tike  Eumg  will  oppose  to  the  enenMB 
of  the  public  weal  his  attachment  to.  tiis  eoaatitaiional  hpm 
promidgated  under  his  auspices;  and  hia  8troiigly»dedawd 
intention  not  to  preserre  any  portion  of  the  post,  eicept  tfas 
good  which  Proviifence  has  {jvoduced  eyen  front  the  public 
calamities.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  wishM  formed  b^  the 
allied  cabinets  for  tite  preservation  <ji  the  conalltHtiooiil  au- 
thority of  the  King  can  be  crowned  with  complete  suocss8,.and 
that  France,  re-estahiiahed  on  its  ancimt  basis,  can  resume ' 
that  eminent  position  whish  b^bngs  to  it  in  the  European 
system." 

XXII 

On  the  same  day  that  assembled  Europe  signed  this*  com- 
pact witii  France,  and  with  the  modem  spirit  of  iaiterventioit 
of  nations  in  their  own  government,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
inspired  by  Madame  de  Krudener,  who  had  followed  him  to 
?aris,  signed  tiie  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  dieanif  of  his 
pious  sold,  and  a*  sort  of  social  contract  of  kings;  This-  com- 
pact mad^  the  great  fraternal  principles-  of  Ohristiaaity  tho 
code  of  a  new  right  of  nations  between  princes;  iu  anticipation 
that  tiiose-  same  principles  suh^eqeently  pronndgatod  by 
France,  and  by  the  revolution  e#  liMSt  shcndd  beeorae  the 
code  of  nations  toward?  each  other;  It  was  the  new  EUr(^>e8B 
right  of  nations  oi  niMch  a  mystical'  female'  had  communih 
cated  the  inspiration  to  the  most  power&d'  mohardi-  of  tiie 
coalition,  and  of  which  Alexander  was  desirous  of  being'  the 
crowned  apostie.  The  allied  powers  signed  it  from  oomplai- 
sance  and  flattery  towards  the  chief  of  the  European  l&eijgm* 
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Eagkad  al<6n»  refdsed,  oat  of  respect  £br  the  freedom  of'creecb, 
Chrisdasi  'or  non-Gliristiieui,  which  eonstitiites'  ihe  bas»  of  ks 
civil  legiidation.  Thia  treaty,  which  the  prejtidiceB  antf  sap 
positions  of  the'  liberal  party  h&re  loiig  Idoked  npots  as-a  nratoal 
pledge  amongst'  kings  for  the  sl^nrery  of  the  'pe(^le,  was  in 
piociple  only  an  act  of  faith  in  Froridence,  promi^gated  by  a 
grateful  prince  after  the  deliveraace  of  the  continent,  and  an 
act  which  wae  to  sobstitate  in  the  transactmns  of  empires 
morality  and  equity  for  despotism  and  brute  flbfrce.  We  pnh 
duceit'herei  in  memoiy  orAlexander. 

XXIII: 

**  In  the  name  of  Ifie'most  Holy  and  Inrisiblie  Trinity. 

"Their  majesties^  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Eng-of 
Pmesifli — and  the  Emperor- of  Russia,  in  pursuance  of  the  great 
erents  wlnck  have-  s^alised  in  Europe  t^  course  of  the  last 
three  years,  and'  principally  of  the  benefits  which  it  has  pleased 
diirine  Proyidmice,  to  shed'  upon  those  states,  the  governments 
of  which  have-  placed  their  confidence  in  it  aloner— Blaving 
acquired  a^  thorough  conviction  thai*  it  is  necessary- to  establish 
the  proceeding&r  to  be  adopted  by  the  allied  powers,  in  their 
mutual  relations,  upon  the  sublime  truths  which  are  taught  by 
the  eternal  religion  of  God  the  Saviour, — 

**Solemnly  declare  that  the  present  act  has  soliely  for  its 
obj^tto  manifest  in  the  face  of  t^  universe  t^eir  unshaken 
determination  te  take*  fdrl^ir  rule  of  concktct,  whether  in  the 
administration  of  their  respective  states,  or  in  their  political 
relations  with  any  other  government,  onlythie  preceptsr  of  thiiai 
holy  religion, — ^precepts  of  justice,  of  charity  and  peasce,  wMch, 
&r  &om  being  soMy  i^plicable  to  private  lifd,  ought,  on  the 
contary  to  hove  a  direet  infiuence  on  the  resolutions  of  princes, 
and  to  guide' all  tikenr  proceedings,  as  being  the  sole  means  of 
oonsolichiting' human  institutions,  and  helping  to  brii^  them  to 
perfection. 

"In  consequence  whereof,  their  Majesties  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles : — 

"  1.  In  conformity  with  the  words  of  scripture  which  order 
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all  men  to  regard  each  other  as  hrethren,  the  three  contract- 
ing monarchs  will  continue  united  by  the  ties  of  a  true  and 
indissoluble  fraternity;  considering  themselves  as  fellow 
countiymen,  they  will  lend  to  each  other  on  all  occasions, 
and  in  all  places,  assistance,  aid,  and  succour;  looking  upon 
themselves,  with  reference  to  their  subjects  and  armies,  as 
fathers  of  fiEimilies,  they  will  conduct  them  in  the  same  spirit 
of  fraternity  with  which  they  are  animated  to  protect  religion 
peace  and  justice. 

"  2.  Consequently,  the  only  principle  of  action,  whether 
between  the  said  governments,  or  between  their  subjects,  shall 
be  that  of  reciprocally  rendering  each  other  assistance;  of 
evincing  to  each  other,  by  an  unalterable  benevolence  the 
mutual  affection  with  which  they  ought  to  be  animated;  of 
only  considering  themselves  as  members  of  one  and  the  same 
christian  nation;  the  three  allied  princes  only  regarding 
themselves  as  delegates  of  Providence,  to  govern  three  branches 
of  the  same  family,  viz.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Eussia,  thus 
acknowledging  that  the  Christian  nation,  of  which  they  and 
their  people  form  a  part,  has  really  no  other  sovereign  than 
Him  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  rightful  power,  because  in 
Him  alone  are  found  all  the  treasures  of  love,  of  knowledge 
and  of  wisdom  infinite,  that  is  to  say  God,  our  divine  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  the  Word  of  life. 
Their  Majesties  consequently  recommend,  with  the  most  t^ider 
solicitude,  to  their  people,  as  the  only  means  of  enjoying  that 
peace  which  springs  from  a  good  conscience,  and  which  aik>ne 
is  durable,  to  fortify  themselves  more  and  more  every  day  in 
the  principles  and  exercise  of  the  duties  which  the  divine 
Saviour  has  taught  mankind. 

**  3.  All  those  powers  who  will  solemnly  avow  the  sacred 
principles  which  have  dictated  the  present  act,  and  will 
acknowledge  how  important  it  is  to  the  happiness  of  nations, 
too  long  agitated,  that  these  truths  should  henceforth  exercise 
upon  human  destinies  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  them> 
will  bo  received  with  as  much  eagerness  as  affection  into  this 
holy  alliance/' 
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XXIV. 

The  Kihg  only  awaited  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
pacification  to  open  the  session  of  the  Chambers.  He  re- 
appeared on  the  80th  November  before  them,  being  received 
on  liis  passage,  and  in  the  assembly,  witb  frantic  acclamations, 
which  augured  less  of  love  for  his  person  than  hatred  against 
his  enemies.  It  was  revenge  for  the  military  acclamations 
which  had  expelled  him  on  the  20th  March,  from  his  throne 
and  from  his  palace.  The  assembly,  almost  entirely  composed 
of  men  of  the  court,  of  emigrants,  of  writers,  or  journalists  of 
the  old  regime,  of  nobles  of  the  provinces,  of  royalists  of  the 
departments,  deputed  by  public  wrath  to  avenge  France  on  the 
Revolution  and  the  Empire,  presented  the  spectacle  of  another 
France  exhumed  from  the  ashes  of  the  invasion. 

The  ladies  of  the  court,  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and  of  the 
city,  always  more  impassioned  than  the  men,  filled  the  .gal- 
leries, clapped  their  hands,  shed  tears,  waved  their  white 
handkerchiefs,  and  spread  around  this  scene,  melancholy  in 
itself,  the  agitation  of  sinister  joy,  which  at  this  moment 
called  for  acclamations,  but  shortly  perhaps  would  call  for 
blood.  In  the  elevated  ranks  of  society,  as  in  the  obscure 
ranks  of  the  people,  weak  and  timid  females  are  easily  excited 
to  cruelty.  They  must  have  idols  for  their  love,  and  victims 
for  their  hatred.  In  the  accent  of  this  enthusiasm  of  the 
females  of  the  aristocratic  world  in  the  galleries,  might  be 
foreseen  the  coming  exigencies  of  their  royalism.  The  eyes 
were  delighted  with  it,  but  the  heart  dismayed.  The  King, 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  at  once  happy,  overcast, 
and  melancholy,  seemed  to  dread  this  excess  of  love  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  enjoying  it. 

His  brother  was  beaming  with  confidence,  and  encouraged 
these  demonstrations  with  his  looks.  He  felt  himself,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  in  the  element  of  his  counter-revolu- 
tionary opinions.  The  Chamber  belonged  to  him,  heart  and 
soul.  He  saw  in  it  his  party,  and  he  Uiought  that  party  was 
Franoe. 
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The  Duke  de  Berry  exhibited  the  loyalty  and  carelessness 
of  a  soldier.  The  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  who  took  the  King,  his 
uncle,  for  his  model,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  fury  of  the 
■(^uth,  ftppeuned  sad,  restrained,  and  reserred.  This  prince, 
whose  exterior  was  «n&¥oixrable,  concealed  under  his  modesty 
tad  his  timidity,  moce  political  sense  and  moderation  than  any 
of  hi&  fanily.  The  court  looked  on  him  with  disdain,  because 
he  did  not  participate  in  its  passions ;  the  people  with  respect, 
beeaose'  throu^  the  homeliness  of  his  features  they  discerned 
in  him  the  intuitions  of  a  Germaxdcus,  The  King  loyed  him 
m  a  fiupil,  into  whose  mind  he  poured  his  sorrows  and  his 
lessens.    He  supported  iumself  with  unreserved  conMence 

XKV. 

Whm  silence  had  at  length  calmed  down  the  mucmurs 
and  curiosities  of  this  £oene,  in  which  the  King,  proscribed  by 
the  militaiy  sedition,  was  about  to  open  his  soul  to  the  free 
and  liBDpassioned  representation  of  his  jpeople,  he  spoke  as 

''When  for  the  first  time  I  convoked  the  Chambers  last 
|j;«ar,  I  congratulated  myself  on  having,  by  an  honourable  treaty, 
i»sto£ed  peace  to  France. 

''  She  had  begun  to  taste  its  fruits ;  all  the  sources  of  pub- 
lic ^prosperi.ty  were  re-opened. 

"  A  criminal  enterprise,  seconded  by  fhe  most  inconceivable 
defecUon,  intervened  to  arrest  its  course. 

**  The  evils  which  this  ephemeral  usuipation  has  -entailed 
upon  our  country,  profoundly  afflict  me ;  I  must  here  however 
declare  that  if  it  were  possible  they  could  only  reach  myself,  I 
should  bless  Providence. 

"  The  marks  of  love  which  my  people  have  given  me,  even 
in  the  most  critical  moments,  have  solaced  me  in  my  personal 
trouUes ;  but  those  of  my  subjects,  of  my  childnen,  weigh  upon 
n^  heart 

>      "It  is  to  put  a  period  to  this  state  of  uncertainty,  more 
overwhelming  than  war  itself,  that  I  have  deemed  it  necessary 
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tD  eonehide -with  tiie  allied  ponvecs, — liho  after  having  ovfflv 
thrown  the  usurper,  ooonpj  at  present  a  greaft  part  of  oar 
territoxy, — a  contention  isrhich  Tegolates  our  .rektions,  .present 
ond'futore,  inih.  them. 

'"  It  fidmll  be  communieaded  to  yon,  ml^oot  any  reserve,  em 
soon  as  it  shall  hsve  reoeired  its -final  form. 

^  You  vnll  vecognise,  and  :all  France  -vdll  aeknowledge  the 
profomd  grief  I  most  have  felt,  hut  the  salTatian  eren  nf  mpf 
kingdom  rendered  this  great  detersunation  neoesaaoy  and 
when  I  took  it,  I  ielt  the  dutices  it  imposed  upon  me. 

**  I  hxve  ordered  that  tins  year  there  should  fae  transferred 
from  the  tveasury  of  my  civil  list  into  that  «f  the  state,  a  e(Ma- 
sidenA)tle  poardon  of  my  revenoe.  My  fiumly,  as  soon  as  Ihsj 
wens  made  ao^paiated  with  my  resdntioii,  lia¥a  a&xnd  me  a 
pruporiiomite  deuaLion. 

'^'I  iMive  ordered  similar  dimiuntlonB  to  he  nmaie  in  the 
sedaaes  'And  WLpOBses  ^f  all  my  servants  witiiovt'^flSEaeptiau.  f 
shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  sacrifioBB  mtaek 
grievevis  circumstanees  may  impose  upon  my  people. 

^'The  acoounts  will  he  laid  before  yeu,  and  you  will  xeoog- 
nise  ithe  importaome  :of  ithe  «oonoaiy  that  I  hove  ooiered  in  the 
depflKtments  of -my^ministers,  and  in  all  peorts  of  the  admi- 
msteatien. 

"  Happy  ironld  it  be  if  these  measums  could  suffice  for  iske 
expenses  of  the  state !  s  In  all  cii^cumstances  I  reckon  on  the 
devotion  of  the  nation,  and  the  aeal  of  both  the  Chambers. 

"  Bat  other  cares  more  pleasing  and  not  less  important  as- 
semble them  to-day.  Itis  to  give  more  weight  to  your  delihera- 
tiens,  and  to  derive  more  instruction  &om  them  myseiif,  that  I 
huwe  created  some  new  peexB,  and  that  th6  number  of  deputass 
of  the  departments  has  been  augmented. 

"I  hope  I  have  been  snomsfiil  in  my  choice;  and  His 
zeal  of  tise  deputies  in  difficult  cozyunotures  is  also  A  proof 
that  ihey  are  animated  with  a  sincene  affectianior  my  penon, 
aadl.  an  ardent  love  ha  tfaetr  coimtEy. 

"^  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  lively  joy  and  iSae  fullest  eonfidenoB 
that  I  see  you  asasmbled  around  me,  being  certain  that  yea 
will  never  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  ba^  of  the  faappinesa 


(( 
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of  the  state :  a  frank  and  faithful  union  of  the  Chambers  with 
the  King,  and  respect  for  the  constitutional  charter. 

*'  This  charter  which  I  carefully  studied  before  I  gave  it  to 
the  country,  to  which  reflection  attaches  me  more  and  more 
eveiy  day,  which  1  have  sworn  to  maintain,  and  to  which  all  of 
you,  beginning  with  my  own  family,  are  going  to  swear  obedience, 
is  doubtless  like  all  human  institutions  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  none  of  us  should  forget  that  the  danger  of  innova 
tion  is  dose  beside  the  advantage  of  improvement. 

Many  more  objects  of  importance  demand  your  iittention. 
To  make  religion  flourish  again,  to  purify  manners,  to 
establish  liberty  on  respect  for  the  laws,  and  to  make  them 
more  and  more  analogous  to  these  great  views,  to  give  stability 
to  public  credit,  to  reorganise  the  army,  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  have  only  too  deeply  torn  the  bosom  of  our  country. 
Anally  to  ensure  internal  tranquillity,  and  thus  to  make  France 
respected  abroad,  these  are  the  objects  to  which  all  our  efforts 
should  tend. 

*'  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  so  much  good  can  be  the 
work  of  one  session ;  but  if  at  the  close  of  the  present  legis- 
lature we  perceive  that  we  have  made  an  approach  towards  it, 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  ourselves.  I.  shall  spare  no  effi>rts 
to  contribute  to  so  desirable  a  result ;  and  in  order  to  succeed 
I  reckon,  gentlemen,  on  your  most  active  co-operation.'* 

XXVI. 

Sorrow,  consternation,  hope,  resignation,  love,  and  anger 
had  by  turns  overcast,  depressed,  melted,  or  irritated  the  faces 
and  attitudes  of  the  assembly  and  the  galleries,  at  the  different 
paragraphs  of  the  King's  speech.  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the 
deputies  of  the  towns  and  departments  which  were  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  French  territory.  The  country,  even  amidst  its 
calamities,  wished  to  retain  all  its  children.  The  public  were 
still  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  the  sacrifiices  imposed  upon  the' 
heart  of  Fiftnce,  and  trembled  to  learn  them.  The  engage- 
ments renewed  by  the  King  and  his  family  to  the  charter 
excited,  if  not  murmurs,  at  least  whisperings  in  the  galleries. 
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Its  effect  opon  the  ultra  royalitto* 

Eyeiything  that  limited  royalty  lessened  their  enthusiasm,  and 
recalled  a  compact  ^th  the  revolution.  The  King's  reign, 
according  to  the  saloons  of  that  period,  ought  to  he  one  con- 
tinued triumph  over  the  men  and  things  which  filled  them 
with  hateful  recollections. 

The  past,  they  thought,  should  he  renewed  with  the  King, 
without  mixing  with,  or  making  conditions  for  the  future. 
Concessions  appeared  to  them  to  he  weaknesses,  prudence 
cowardice.  There  is  nothing  so  impatient  to  reign  without 
moderation  as  parties  without  strength,  who  have  fEuled  from 
impotence.  They  fancy  they  can  hide  their  humiliation  hy 
their  insolence. 

Such  was  at  that  time  the  irritated  aristocratical  party  re- 
turned from  tliat  Mount  Aventine  of  the  nohility  called  the 
Fauhourg  St.^  Germain.  Anger  and  hope  inspired  it  with  de- 
lirium. The  genius  of  emigration  avenged  itself  in  words  upon 
France.  After  having  heen  proscrihed,  it  wished  to  proscribe 
in  its  turn ;  and  it  sought,  in  the  King,  not  a  moderator  hut  an 
instrument.  They  lavished  upon  the  Count  d*Artois,  and  the 
numerous  deputies  of  his  party,  acclamations,  smiles,  and 
signs  of  understanding,  which  seemed  to  say  ''  Heign  hefore 
hand,  our  hearts  are  with  you  !*' 

XXVII. 

The  King,  as  solicitous  of  his  fame  as  a  literary  prince,  as  of 
that  of  a  legislative  King,  had  drawn  up  and  written  this 
speech  with  his  own  hand,  with  the  most  perfect  fitness  to  the 
situation  and  events  of  the  time.  He  possessed  a  tact  for 
state  ceremonies,  and  a  perception  of  public  opinion.  Before 
he  pronounced  it  he  had  read  it  to  his  Council  of  ministers  and 
to  his  family ;  and  he  had  required  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  the 
Prince  of  Cond6,  the  Duke  d'AngoulSme,  and  the  Duke  de 
Beny,  all  the  princes  of  his  house,  to  renew  with  hiifl,  on 
their  return  from  their  second  exile,  the  oath  to  observe  the 
charter,  which  they  had  pronounced  on  the  18th  March.  This 
engagement  renewed  at  such  a  moment,  in  full  freedom,  and 
under  the  protection  of  1200,000  bayonets,  which  kept  the 

3  p 
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pressure- frotn  widtoat  iir  pnyper  bounds,  appeamd  toitks  Kbg 
an  act  of  high  moral  dignity  and  generous  poiiDy:.  He  badt. 
moreoTer,  the  ambitionv  tin  only  one  peimitted3  to  hift  yeank 
and  his  nature^  to  bequBttth-  to  history  the  fiune^  of  m  monanih 
the  founder  of  institutions.  He  mshed  his.  heioB  ■  to  take,  in 
tJkeface  of  the  nataon*  and'  <^  Einope;  the  engag^nttit.to res- 
pect its  institutions: 

The  Count  d'Artois  had  hesitated  for  amomoit..  Some 
inveterate'  royaliste  and  ecclesiaetioe  by  whom  he  waB>  aur-^ 
round^di  advised  him  not  to  svMar  ia  a  chaitec  that 
admitted  human  limits  to  that  divine^  antiiontty  whiohj  flows 
-with  the  blood  of  Kings  in  their  veins,  a^d  Tdtb  tha  oil  of 
consecradon  upon  their  head.  That  portion:  of  liia  deigyrwho 
rebelled  against  the  concordat,  and  who>  wished  to  restorer  wutJa^ 
the  unity  of  power  the  unity  of  worship^,  iiupired  hiuLWith 
scruples  against  a  chartoF  in  which  dbsent^n^  dodxines  were 
tolenited*  The-  F^rinoe  of  G<mde^  enJsebled  by  ^  age,  and:  -^q 
had  never  recognised  the*  sevolationi.upan  the;  field  of  batde 
except  to  fight  against  it^  equally  refused  to>  sanction^  thisi  re- 
volution with  his  oath.  The  old  oourtbr^  and  the  ladiea  by 
whom^  he  wae'  suneunded*  advised  him  ta  udlgav  hts^infiisnituss. 
as  the  cause  of  his  absence. 

These  princes  at  length  yielded,  less  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
King  than  to  the  injunctions  of  Europe.  They  raised  their 
hands  to  confirm  the  promises  of  their  chief,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  his  dynasty;  These:  scm^ee  and  murmum  of  their 
oenscioDGe^  however,  weve'  betti^ed  by  their  Mends  in<the  two 
ehambers,  at  thet  moment  when.  the.  Duke*,  of  Eiohelieu  pro* 
nounced  before- the<  King  the  names,  of  the  peers  and  deputies, 
to  require  them  to  take  the  oalhi  Thet  Count  Julas  da 
Polignac,  a  young  couctier  who  ei\joyed  the  greatest  intimacy, 
and  the  most  paternal  faveur,.  with  the  €ouiit.d!Artoifi>  refused 
to  swear.  M.  de  Labourduimaie,  Cardinal  dezP^rigord,  and 
Marshal  do'  y^omhak  oeiy  isq^dby  their  siJAnee  onithe  calling 
ef  their  naniesv  it  d^^y  of.  Montaubaov  named  Domingon, 
arose  and  demanded  to  be  heard  in  explanation  of  his  refosal. 
The  Dti&e  of  Biohdiieaaqoayy  embarrassed  in  imposing  silence 
09  the  consoienKse  «£.  a.  depsd^,  and  in  allowing'the  King  ta 
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hear  an  objection  which  might  be  offensive,  looked  at  his 
majesty  and,  interpreting  hifl  gesture,  replied  that  the  im- 
memorial customs  of  the  monarchy  itnerdicted  subjects  from 
speaking  in  the.jKing*s  presence  mliiout  bis  authority. 

These  signs  of  the  internal  repngnance  to  the  spirit  of  the. 
charter  were  sufficient  for  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his  court 
They  contained  a  tacit  protest,,  or  raservations.  which  time 
might  brood  upon  under  the  ruin  of  these  liberties.  The 
King  saw  in.  the  smaUuess  of  theii  number  a  ratification,  of  his. 
wisdom  by  the  almost  unanimous,  voice  of  the  n^ion.  B!is 
retam  to  the^  Tuilearies  was  a  popular  triumph,  which  suffici- 
ently repaid  him  for  the  coldness. and  the  murmurs  of  his  awn 
cooiit  A.  pact  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  church  had  protested 
but  the  mass,  of  the  nation  agreed  and.  applauded*  This 
prince,  more,  ficm  in.  his  designs  than,  he  was  at  that  time 
thoagiht  to  be,  was  already  escaping  with'  persevering  energy 
from  the  besetting:  of  family,  of  caste,  and  of  the  priesthood,  to 
seek  for  his  support  in  public  reason,,  and.  for  his  popularity  in 
the  future.  His  family  was  embittered  against  him,  the  emi- 
grants xebellious«  the  church  discontented,,  his  people  sabmiasive 
and  gcatefuL 

xxym. 

Tha  chamber  pcesanted  according  to  parliamentary  usage 
three  candidates,  one  of  whom,  the  Bang  himself  was  to  choose 
as  president  of  the  assembly;  M.  Lain^,  full  of  that  civic 
courage  which  he  had.  twice  exhibited,  in.  the  course  of  fifbeen 
months,  even  in  defiance  of  death,  was  the.  greatest  citizen  of 
the  nation*  The  assembly  stilL  just,  at  that  period  because,  it 
was  new,  gave  a  unanimous  vote  for  M»  Laini^..  The  King  felt 
happy  in  choosing  the  champion  of  fireedom  against  tyranny,  and. 
of  constitotional  right  against  insurrection.  M.  Lain§  was  the- 
personifioation  of  a  liberal  charter.  Nq<  one  could  better  repcer 
smit  the  people  before  the  King;  or  the  liberal  King  before  the 
free  people.  He  comprised  the  citizen  in  the  fai^ful  subject 
the  faithful  subject  in  the  citizen,  the.  man  of  both  periodsk 
This  choice  was  applauded  by  all ;  it  was  better  than  a.  declaim- 
tioui  it  was  a  symbol. 
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XXIX. 

**  Gentlemen/'  said  M.  Laine,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
president's  chair,  "  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  French,  that 
which  ahsorbs  all  hearts,  that  of  our  country's  calamities,  keeps 
gratitude  silent  in  my  own  breast.  Who  could,  in  fact,  in  the 
midst  of  our  common  misfortunes,  form  any  other  wishes,  or 
have  any  other  thoughts  than  to  soften  the  evils  which  for 
eight  months  past  have  overwhelmed  France  and  the  Eling  ? 
One  great  hope  is,  however,  given  to  us.  The  solemn  oath  just 
taken  within  these  walls  permits  us  to  believe  that  debates  on 
party  politics  will  cease  at  length  before  a  charter  which  rallies 
all  opinions  and  secures  oil  interests.  Let  us  show  that  a 
common  calamity  elevates  the  character !  Let  us  leave  it  to 
God  who  afflicts  this  people  to  judge  kings,  but  let  us  sur- 
round our  own  with  all  the  strength  for  which  he  has  occa- 
sion, to  extinguish  passions,  stifle  discords,  make  France  re- 
spected, and  its  liberty  protected." 

The  chamber  unworthy  to  hear  these  words,  and  incapable 
of  comprehending  them,  replied  to  the  King's  speech  with  an 
accent  of  painful  resignation  to  clemency ;  thus  indicating  from 
the  very  outset  that  it  would  obtrude  its  resentments  and  its 
reprisals  upon  the  crown,  and  that  it  would  only  respect  its 
government  on  condition  of  ruling  it 

"  In  the  midst  of  our  vows  of  concord,"  said  the  chamber, 
"  it  is  our  duty  to  solicit  your  justice  against  those  who  have 
endangered  the  throne.  Your  clemency  has  been  without 
bounds,  we  are  not  going  to  beg  of  you  to  retract  it,  but  we 
supplicate  you,  in  the  name  of  the  people  themselves,  victims  of 
the  calamities  under  which  they  are  crushed,  to  let  justice  at 
length  proceed  from  where  clemency  has  stopped,  that  those 
who  even  now,  encouraged  by  impunity,  are  not  afraid  of 
exhibiting  their  rebellion,  may  be  given  up  to  the  just  severity 
of  the  tribunals.  The  chamber  will  zealously  concur  in  fra- 
ming the  laws  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desire. 
Only  confide  your  authority  to  hands  that  are  pure !" 

Li  this  first  demand  was  felt  an  impatience  to  act  witfr 
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Ditpoaitioiis  of  the  Chambers. 

rigour,  in  the  second  an  impatience  to  seize  upon  the  royal 
auihoiity.  These  pure  hands,  an  allusion  to  Fouch^  aitid 
Talleyrand,  constituted  an  offence  to  the  King  himself,  under 
the  form  of  counsel,  and  he  resented  it  from  the  hoHom  of  his 
heart.     He  began  to  fear  his  friends  more  than  his  enemies. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  into  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
introduced  men  more  moderate,  more  experienced  in  revolu- 
tions, but  also  more  servile,  had  neither  the  courage  to  contra- 
dict nor  to  ratify  the  language  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
They  looked  how  the  wind  blew,  that  they  might  follow  it. 
They  stammered  forth  a  repetition  of  the  King's  speech  in  an 
obscure  address,  in  which  the  forms  of  the  paraphrase  covered 
the  paucity  of  ideas. 

XXX. 

The  inclinations  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  were 
all  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and  enmities  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  of  the  government  in  expectancy  which  surrounded 
that  prince,  soon  mastered  the  actual  government,  and  forced  it 
to  give  by  severe  laws  satisfJEU^tion  to  the  passions  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  royalist  party. 

The  Duke  of  Bichelieu,  absorbed  in  the  conferences  and 
negociations  with  the  allied  powers,  for  the  liberation  of  the 
territory,  could  not  refuse  to  the  foreign  cabinets  those  rigours 
which  were  called  acts  of  prudence.  He  left  to  his  colleagues, 
the  ministers  of  war,  of  the  interior,  of  justice,  and  of  the  police, 
the  initiative  of  measures  and  of  laws,  and  the  direction  of  the 
chambers.  To  restore  the  independence  of  France ;  to  main- 
tain harmony  amongst  the  different  members  of  the  royal 
family,  by  concessions  of  influence  in  the  cabinet,  calculated  to 
prevent  factions  in  the  palace ;  to  organise  an  army  attached  to 
the  King,  which  would  release  him  at  a  later  period  from  the 
pretorians  of  Napoleon ;  to  moderate  the  imprudent  and  already 
cruel  zeal  of  royalism,  repressing  at  the  same  time  the  spirit 
of  sedition  in  the  revolutionary  party ;  to  re-establish  in  the 
disturbed  south  the  empire  of  die  laws,  in  place  of  the  sanguis 
nary  turbulence  of  factions ;  to  preserve  harmony  between  the 
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gofgnmient  and  Ibe  cbambere,  aolong  as  tbis  haanovf 
cost  theipDiFemment  oeitker  baaeneas  nvr.  erisw ;  to  oama^ie 
enagmKEts'^viiiiie  (he  zeBtndned  them,  to  paeify  the  -pwpk^^itn 
tmixae  Okt  finanoea,  rained  by  the  war  and  -by  the  pnoe  it- mn 
necaamy-to  pajior  peace ;  to  xaise  public  credit,  and  call  opoa 
it  for  the  ODHain'of -^e  ooimtry,  by  .idisawiBg  npim  4he  fobare  a 
pertion  of  Hlie  ^weight  that  lay  too  heavyon  the^reaent;  and 
feriaU  the  seat,  to  lea^pie  mooh  to  t)ie  Kmg,  to  hia  brother,  to 
time,  ^to  eyenta,  ta  Hie  free  play  of  opinioBa  in  the  chand>erB,  to 
tb»  'gradofld  unl)ddi&g  of  the  paaaioiifl,  and  to  that  ksstefle 
^BdudLin^bsonanaiffiirafoBeivB  graat  popular  ^ooKimlaioiiB;  trach 
were  the  mding  Itea^tts  of  the  Dnke  -of  Bichelieu. 

His  nature,  his  faculties,  and  his  habits  did  not  fit  him 
either  for  ihe  details  of  administration,  the  mancBuvres  of 
intrigue,  the  adulations  of  the  court,  or  for  the  struggles  of 
eloquence  with  parties  in  the  tribune.  His  was  a  mind  more 
pelietxsthig  than  H^erdsed  in  ^Htieal  contest,'inore  general- 
ising tfam  aetpre.  iSe  had  occaaian  in  the  eouBGil  for  han^  ie 
SBTTe  'hhn,  and  for'voioes  to  explain  ^him.  He  gave  himself  up 
te  these  hands,  and  Idiese  Toloee,  and>abe«e  all  >to  M.  I>ecaaas. 

XXXI. 

The  council,  though  unaniEBBOUfifyToyaliat,  nms  di^idded  i&to 
two  distktot  shades  of  opinion.  M.  de  ^^ou^vlanc,  thenake^of 
Fehze,«nd  M.  Dnhouohage,  he^enged  %  tiieir  ^Kcessive  iBwd, 
to  the  party  dT  the  Ooont  d'Airtok ;  they  aided  i^e  Tiolemie  of 
tMs  party  an  aM  tiwir  dnKdans,  >and  in  ^  their  op^nticmB.  M 
de  Eidielien,  M,  Deoazes,  M.  de  Baii»e  Marbois,  and  M. 
GorvettD  wwe  ^f  iihe  Kmg^s  party.  Butizhese  two  o]^nkiiB 
mingled  together  at  the  council  heesd  in  one  common  zaal  £^ 
the  oonsolidatiim  of  lite  thnme. 

lOse  King  himself,  though  more  eidightened  than  hai 
bnifdier,  and  mere  moderate  then  his  own  party,  brought  imak 
from  hk  second  exile  a  species  of  vegiet  for  his  msat  of  fimmen 
in  ISMt  and  a  certain  bitterness  of  goreiiBng,  natural  to  a  man 
wIko  Iwd  Boffered  under  so  much  treachery  and  outrage.  ISm 
foreign  p>wer8,' the  nation,  his  own  family,  demanded  sureiMi 
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xif  iiim  against  the  retam  of  oalamities  which  weighed  heavily 
upon  all.  He  was  loudlj  accused  of  weakness.  He  therefore 
endsBiroiired'to  prove  his  vigour.  A  livalship  of  royalism  r^igmed 
iit?tlristittoi!Hmt  between  himself  a^liis  court.  He  did  not  wish 
io  be  *too  jnuoh  .behind  iiis  partisans,  lest  they  should  seek  in 
his  brother  a  tpersouifioation  of  the  throne,  which  might  be 
^MBted  against  liim  in Jus^Mm  court.  He  appeared  therefore 
ta  yifild  with  coniplajsance  to  the  instigatLons  and  the  rigours 
widch  his  tnbnnes,  ithe  journals,  ithe  saloons,  and  dhe  meetings 
of  jBDyalBt  deputies  incessantly'  addressed  .to  diis  ministess. 

Thsee  lulls  with  this  impart  were  concocted  by  the  .govern- 
ment, and  psesanted  to  the  Chamber.  A  lanf ;agaittst  seditious 
cmBByA  lam  wiiich  suspended  the  guarantees  of  the  individual 
liberty  of  the  citizens,  and  finally,  a  law  constituting  the  ancient 
prevotal  courts,  a  sort  of  revolutionary  tribunal  of  the  monarchy. 


XXXII. 

.!£he.first  of  these  laws  inflicted  long  imprisonments  on  the 
authors  ef  seditious  clamours.  The  jpreamble  insulted  with 
the  bitterest  expressions,  the  parties  hostile  to  the  restoration. 
The  Chamber  received  it  coldly,  as  a  tame  effigy  of  its  resent- 
ments. The  second,  which  breaihed  hatred  ^md  menace 
against  the  revolution,  drew  plaudits  from  the  parliamentary 
paiAiea,  wdiose  requirements  it  satisfied.  This  was  the  temporary 
dictatorship  of  rthe  police  over  the  libei^  oT  the  citizens.,  The 
government  itself  thought  it  too  absolute  ;  l)ut  the  private  acts 
of  violence  which  were  causing  so  much  bloodshed  in  .the  south, 
imposed  at  this  moment  a  necessity  upon  ministers  to  arm  the 
hands  of  jovemment  with  despotic  power,  to  snatch  it  from 
individuals.  There  was  humanity  even  disguised  under  this 
appearance  of  rigour,  which,  by  throwing  victims  into  prison* 
saved  them  from  assassination.  The  discussion  which  was 
tindd  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  was  implacable  on  the  side 
of  the  over-zealous  royalists.  M.  d'Argenson  having  had  the 
courage  to  speak  of  the  blood  of  the  protestants  which  was 
flowing  in  tlie  south',  was  vociferously  called  to  order,  as  if  the 
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denonciation  of  crime  was  itself  a  crime  to  ears  that  wished 
to  bear  nothing. 

**^o  you  think  you  are  still  here  at  the  Champ  de  Maif** 
was  loudly  demanded  of  him  M.  de  Vaublanc  combated  the 
obsiBrvations  of  M.  d'Argenson,  not  with  the  calm  authority  of 
the  minister,  but  with  the  impassioned  declamation  of  the  court 
neophyte.  "  We  require  an  extraordinary  power,"  he  said, 
'*  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  State.  An  immense  majority 
of  the  French  demand  their  King !"  Acclamations  of  "  Viire 
le  Hoi  !**  responded  to  him  from  all  the  monarchical  benches. 
The  discussion  was  no  longer  by  speeches,  but  by  cries  and 
gestures.  The  bDl  was  carried ;  hardly  fifty  voices  protesting 
against  the  excess  of  its  precautions.  The  liberty  of  the 
citizens  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  police. 

XXXIII. 

On  the  discussion  of  the  law,  the  royalists  finding  the 
penalty  of  transportation  too  merciful,  loudly  demanded  that  it 
should  be  changed  to  death.  "Death  against  the  wretches 
who  dared  to  struggle  against  the  legitimate  government,"  voted 
M.  Humbert  de  Sesmaisons.  "Death  against  all  who  shall 
display  any  other  flag  than  the  white  flag,"  voted  M.  Piet 
"Perpetual  hard  labour,"  continued  M.  Josse  de  Beauvoir, 
"  since  the  Eing*s  return,  crime  has  been  caressed  instead  of 
scourged!*'  "No,  no,  death!  death!"  exclaimed  M.  de  Ses- 
maisons. "The  penalty  of  parricides!"  added  M.  Bouiu 
These  furious  exclamations  rose  one  above  another,  as  a  rival 
ship  of  pledges  given  to  royalty.  Each  seemed  desirous  of 
flinging  his  name  to  history  with  his  vote,  as  a  defiance  to 
humanity.  No  one  concealed  his  rage,  but  all  made  a  title  of 
it  to  the  favour  of  futurity,  a  glory  beyond  their  party.  Fu- 
turity has,  indeed,  preserved  these  titles,  and  now  appreciates 
their  value. 

XXXIV, 

On  the  17th  of  November,  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
prevotal  courts,  a  jurisdiction  without  guarantee,  like  despotism ; 
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wiilnat  appeal,  like  passion;  without  mercy,  like  deiEith.  Each 
department  was  to  have  one  of  these  tribunals,  composed  of  the 
prevdt,  or  principal  judge,  and  four  assessors  They  tried  all 
pditical  crimes,  plots,  agitations,  and  insulting  cries  against 
the  King  or  his  family.  The  penalties  were  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  code,  from  fines  to  death.  The  chief  of  the  tri- 
bunal sought  out  a^d  denounced  the  crime ;  within  four  and 
twenty  hours  the  examination  took  place,  the  court  gave  judg- 
ment without  acyouming,  and  sentence  was  executed  without 
appeal.  Suspicion,  as  in  1793,  was  converted  into  criminality. 
The  propensity  to  blood  was  so  enticing,  and  the  public  rage 
so  litUe  anticipated  the  remorse  which  is  subsequently  excited 
by  such  laws  in  the  national  mind,  that  two  men  who  have 
since  become  renowned  by  their  genius,  and  the  moderation  and 
elevation  of  their  characters,  M.  Cuvier,  illustrious  in  science 
to  all  ages,  and  M.  Boyer  CoUard,  the  type  of  philosophy  in 
public  afiGurs,  supported  this  law  as  a  necessity  of  the  times. 
One  member,  even,  carried  away  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
royalism,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  recognise  justice  in  any 
cause  but  his  own,  demanded  that  a  portion  of  the  other 
tribunals  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  irremovability  of 
the  judges  should  be  suspended  for  one  year,  that  the  appre- 
hension of  dismissal  might  have  a  corresponding  efifect  on  their 
judgments. 

This  was  carrying  the  reign  of  terror  into  the  very  hearts 
of  the  judges,  in  which  wisdom  elsewhere  protects  impartiality 
by  independence  of  action.  A  number  of  propositions  of  this 
nature  crowded  upon  each  other  in  the  assembly,  to  enhance, 
as  it  were,  the  price  of  passion. 


XXXV 

In  the  discussion  of  these  laws,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
gave  utterance  to  murmurs  of  conscience  and  protests,  by  the 
mouths  of  the  same  men  who  had  braved,  under  the  conven 
tion,  the  sword  of  the  other  parties.  The  heroism  of  revolu 
tions  is  not  found  in  men  of  excess,  but  in  men  of  moderation, 
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of  tbeChazaberof  Jtaers. 


Ln^miuiiB  pxored  himself  in^he  Ghamberof  JBeaiB  the  lumiB 
hfi  had  been  daring  tbe  teiga  of  tecmr. 

'^*  Your  law,"  he  said,  *^iB  ni^t,  heoauee  it  dsiakes  a  lornae 
0f  flnBpioum,  and  heoaaie  it  aends-^he  aooosed  (before  jud^^ 
vhoan  ^dafendent  npopi  jUhe  accofier !  It  ds  Ibe  lam  t>f  1798, 
bntatiU  bettor caLcalated  te  intimidate  all  imagiB^bioBS,  and 
to  enslave  sB. .  ooTwailflnBes  J  Bomeiand  Enj^aad  even  .in  pofalic 
MUerignicies  bad  no'snchlawB.*'  The  ^Ment,  by  tm»B  ^iolaais 
and  instmmantB  of  ihe  tfomiy  they  wero  raqniied  tto  enact, 
wave  iniWad  At  idle  voioe  of  Xanyoinais  jus  itaaaumiB  iixitaled 
i^ien  diaoonoeBted  Jby  « .tnxUh. 

Boiasy*d!Anglas,  Mannent»  and  Lendr  LanKflifl,  wdthnot 
denying 'theneceflsity  of  ligarous  Jaw,  endeBvonred  io  modify 
the  vdsqsotiam  and  ixxeapcmsibiKity  of  dieae  trabunak.    Eon- 
taneSfta  man  of  a. gentle  and  sultivafted mind,  (but  a  iorssr  of 
deefKriism  imdor  oiU  titles,  ^defended  them  by  that  etennal 
motive  i^cb  jnsidfifls  all  ^diQtatoIshi|>B ;  Ukat  the  Bnt.'neoeBB^ 
ol  societies  is  oidei:,  and  3i(^  liberty ;  a  tme  axiom  for  tuD0B 
and  men  who  make  ^a  tdistinction  {between  order  and  ^rii^ 
which  are  inseparable  in  a  .perfeot  and  moral  state  of  •ci'vilifia- 
tion.     The  Di^e  ^de  Biissaa,  bcou^t  x^.in  the  iuone  Bohool 
of  the  Entire,  ionnd  jtham  lindulgent,.     The  most  bitter 
opnioDs  ibziqg  .the  matMEtian  weiie    almost   alwfiys  these 
given  by  men  pliant  to  the  tyranny,  and  accomplices  of  iim- 
nesial  defloootism  BBder.K|a>oileQn. 

The  hm  iwes  passed  by  this  aasembly  iwiiih  ithe  amdisgukad 
rc|pret  lof  .not  luudi^g  to  (pass  'One  more  absolute  jmd  efiGhoacious. 
It  waa  .evident  ithat  the  Chamber  of  Peers  would  oppese 
neither  modification  nor  obstacle  to  the  molence  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  when  in- 
troducing into  the  senate  the  living  remains  of  all  the  courts 
and  all  the  revolutionary  governments,  had  not  introduced  into 
it  either  civic  courage,  independence,  or  dignity  of  character. 
Tbe'Ghambef<of  Deputies  /had  the  passions  of  the  times,  the 
Chamber  of  Pieess  Ahad  its  servilities.  It  was  ihe  depot  of 
thirty  years  of  xevolutions,  wherein  the  courtiers  of  .HartweU, 
the  myraiaidons  of  Na|poleon,  the  revolutionists  of  *8d,  the 
l^gislatoxB  of  the  Empire,  and  the  wom-ont  militaiy  xoen^ 
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QBbjr^viet  eaoh  >otbsr  in  one  conunon  lassitude,  and  inA^ene- 
rel  oompkisanoe  for  aU  powers  {piotectixig  their  titles,  their 
f^rm^j  their  dignities,  and  their  repose.  Some  rare  ex- 
eiiptkinB  .o&red  a  oontrast  diere,  rather  than  an  opposition 
to  the  f^naial  spirit  jofplian^. and  adulation.  The  national 
acifitocEaGj  no  lox^ger  existed^  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  killed 
it ;  and  it  could  only  be  replaced  in  a  French  senate  bj  a 
court  aristocracj,  made  to  serve,  not  to  resist. 

XXXVI. 

TheDnke  of  Eit^ames,ii  descendantof  the  Stuarts,  attached 
tD(;tiheJGoimt<dlAictoifl,  a  man  of  a  giddy  head,  a  warm  heart, 
and  a-inoble  jeouI,  natmallj  eloquent,  better  calculated  than 
Booff  of  the  {princess  friends  to  take  a  .decided  part  in  the 
paiiiameiKt,iand  to.cecall  iihe  voice  of  the  doctrines  of  Gazalde, 
tsied  <to  make  the  Duke  of  Angonl^me  pojmlar,  by  proposing 
a  vete«f  thanks  to  this  young  prince  for  Jia^iaiig  preserved  the 
soiLtiL  £r«n  an  imasion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  prinoe  merited 
thiB  itnbst^,  ivdiich  the  Xlount  d*Artois  set  aside  with  a  paternal 
ieoomm  .and  aoodestj  (which  excited  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation.  **  You  will  pardon,"  he  fiaid,  ascending  the  tribune 
tag  the  &at  time  in  iiis  life,  '*  the  emotion  of  a  lEither  who 
listeDB  to  the  eulogium  of  a  son  worthy  of  all  his  love  and 
that  'Of  Ptance.  He  ~is  absent,  and  it  is  my  duly  to  be  his 
intffi^eter.  If  he  had  heen  happy  enough  to  display  against 
the  CKteBnal  enemies  of  Prance  the  courage  that  you  wish  to 
honcNBr  in  him,  such  a  recompense  wouM  crown  his  gloiy 
andsiy  Batisfaction^  But  as  a  Frenchman,  a  French  prince, 
oan  .juy  son  iforget  that  it  was  against  deluded  Frenchmen  he 
wae  compelled  io  fight?  Permit  me  to  decline  for  n^y  son  the 
tfaaakaAC^piired  by  such  a  tide." 

The  assembly  acceded  to  this  scruple  of  the  heir  to  the 
tteone:;  and  the  JXoke  of  Fit;zjames,  in  withdrawing  his  pro- 
peeitian,  ccmfeire^  upon  his  master  the  honour  of  this  refusal. 
Xbas  iiomi0e  to  the  national  sorrow*  inclined  many  liearts  to 
m^Xkmat  d-'Actda. 

The  Kmg  cuald  not,  without  umbrage,  see  the  princes  61 
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The  Duke  of  Orieans. 


his  house  ascend  the  tribune,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Opposition  would  have  been  fatal ;  popularity  even  was  danger- 
ous in  a  rank  so  near  the  throne.  When  congratalatiiig  bis 
brother  on  his  oratorical  success,  his  Majesty  could  not  forget 
the  Duke  of  Orieans,  whose  parliamentary  character,  if  imita 
ted  by  this  prince,  might  agitate  the  Empire,  and  even 
menace  the  throne  itself. 

XXXVII. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  conduct  we  have  seen  at  once 
irreproachable  and  ambiguous  since  1814,  his  caresses  to  the 
army  during  his  residence  at  Lille,  his  flattering  reminiscences 
of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  his  departure  for  England,  his  rest 
dence  in  London  during  the  hundred  days,  and  his  adroit 
affectation  of  separating  his  cause  from  that  of  Ghent,  had 
just  returned  to  France.  His  suspicious  attitude  in  England, 
where  the  most  liberal  members  of  the  opposition  sought  him 
out,  and  held  him  up  as  a  contrast  to  the  unpopularity  of  his 
i*ace ;  the  rumours  which  had  been  current  in  France,  during 
the  hundred  days,  of  an  Orleanist  plol,  to  which  he  was  not 
an  accomplice,  but  of  which  he  served  as  the  banner;  the 
interrupted  march  upon  Paris  of  the  Generals  Lallemand  and 
their  corps  d'armie,  an  enigma  of  which  he  was,  unknown  to 
himself,  the  true  explanation ;  his  obsequious  character  in  the 
court ;  his  opinions,  transparent  in  all  his  acts,  though  veiled 
by  his  language  in  public ;  his  rank  which  commanded  respect, 
while  his  independence  gave  room  for  popularity;  his  talents, 
very  distinguished,  although  of  that  secondary  class  which 
attracts  consideration  without  exciting  envy;  the  souvenirs 
of  the  revolution  which  surrounded  him  with  a  twofold  interest ; 
a  man  of  1792  for  the  patriots,  an  emigrant  for  the  royalists, 
an  accomplice  for  one  side,  a  victim  for  the  other,  a  citizen  for 
the  former,  a  prince  for  the  latter,  considerabto  for  all;  all 
this  constituted  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  once  a  strength  and 
a  menace  for  the  monarchy.  The  King  was  justly  offended 
at  the  affected  isolation  in  which  this  prince  had  kept  himself 
from  him  and  the  other  princes  of  his  house,  during  the  in* 
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terregnum  of  Ghent.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  the  defeat 
of  Waterloo,  had  aUowed  a  report  to  circulate,  to  justify 
himself,  that  it  was  hj  the  express  order  of  the  King,  he 
had  abstained  from  ts^ng  arms  against  his  country*  The 
King  who  knew  the  contrary,  did  not  readily  pardon  him  for 
a  duplicity  of  character  and  language  by  which  this  prince 
profited.  He  had  not,  however,  opposed  his  return  to  France 
after  the  re-establishment  of  his  throne. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  mother  of  this  prince,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Penthievre,  and  widow  of  Philippe  Egalite, 
had  been  requested  by  her  son  to  negociate  with  the  King  for 
his  return,  his  reconciliation,  the  restitution  of  those  immense 
domains  the  appanages  of  his  house,  and  all  the  titles  and 
royal  favours  which  were  the  object  of  his  ambition.  .This 
princess,  a  victim  of  the  revolution,  the  virtuous  wife  of  a  cor- 
rupt husband,  an  irreproachable  widow,  and  a  tender  mother, 
devoted  by  her  name,  by  her  misfortunes,  by  her  exile,  and  by 
her  sentiments,  to  the  royal  house,  was  a  natural  and  venerated 
intercessor  with  the  court.  She  had  become  answerable  for 
her  son,  and  easily  obtained  from  Louis  XVIII.  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  past,  and  all  the  favours  calculated  to  attach  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  through  gratitude,  to  the  royal  family.  The  King 
had  spoken  to  him  with  the  lofty  sincerity  of  the  chief  of  a 
race,  who  fears  nothing  for  himself,  and  who  combats  suspected 
ambition  by  well-understood  interest. 

"  You  are  my  cousin,"  he  said  to  the  prince ;  "  you  are  the 
nearest  prince  of  the  blood  to  the  throne,  after  the  Duke  of 
Berry.  You  have  a  fairer  prospect  of  the  crown  by  right  than 
by  usurpation.  I  have  also  as  much  confidence  in  your  good 
understanding  as  in  your  good  heart.  I  feel  quite  at  ease,  for 
you  are  in  one  of  those  happy  situations  in  which  virtue  leads 
more  directly  to  greatness  tiian  ambition." 

The  King  had  confirmed  these  words  by  a  legal  and  irre- 
vocable title  to  the  rich  domains  of  his  appanage,  which  until 
then  the  Duke  of  Orleans  possessed  only  in  virtue  of  the  re- 
vocable word  of  the  king.  The  prince  made  a  vow  of  inno- 
cence, of  gratitude,  and  of  unalterable  fidelity.  He  had  been 
summoned  to  take  his  place  with  the  princes  of  the  royal 
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hanfy  initha  GhandMr  of  Paeis.    But  tlunigh.  be  ma  mkaat 
in  poblio,  and  iwverentiaL  to  the  oooifc,  his  eoquBttu^  wiHi 
pablio  opinion,  his  caresses  of  the  bnddiag  oj^antioni^  Im 
ooart,  almost  exchisLvely  fimned.  oi  the  vnEecks  of  IJie  empiBB 
and  tho  annyt  taoiffy  contBariictBd  out.  of  dooiB  the  attatnda^Iie 
assamed  within  ^Jae  palace*    The-^sneoosilrf  of  Lonia  XV  HI. 
was  not  deoeired,.  but  it  was  jnsdy  vigilant.    IQBe  gsva  the 
princes  of  his  house  to  anderstand  that  their  presence  at  t£i0 
SBfatings  of  ifaa  Ghomber  of  Peeis  wonld  be  disagreeehfiB  to  him. 
He  gave  a  colcnmng  to  this  ii^unctbn  by  usgiBg  the-  impco« 
priety  tiieos  -would  be  in  any  membor  of  his  £am%^  opposing; 
by  word  or  vote,  the  ad&of  his  ministav;  and  the  still  ^tas 
impropriety  in  the  voting  of  prinoes'  so  near  the  tlmxne  in  the 
groat  political  procee^ngs  which  were  to  be  tried  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  -about  to  be  changed  into  a  tnbonal  of  state. 
The  princea  acceded  to  his  wish. 

« 

XXXVIII. 

The  speediea  and  the  votes  upon  the  three  laws  of  rigour 
proposed  by  the  ministry  were  no  less  sinister  in  the  Ghamber. 
of  Peers  than  in  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies.  Thia  same  spirit, 
animated  hoik  bodiesi  and  even,  the  best  were  subjeot  to: 
its  influence.  M.  de  Bouge  demanded  the  penali^  of  dei^ 
against  all  who  should  display  any  other  tiian  the  white  fi&g. 
'*  Was  it  not  a  flag  displayed  at  Grenoble,"  said  he,  "  "^ch 
has  been  the  cause  of  our  late  misfortunes?"  M.  de  Ohateaar 
biiand  was  indignant  at  that  article,  ef  the  bill  w(hick  deckfed 
a  penalty  against  t^ose  who  should  threaten  the  legality  of  the 
possession;  of  national  estates* 

''  A.barbanons  enactment,"  said  he, ''  which  wdll  reach  the- 
unhappy  despoiled  emigrant  wihom  a  pumhaser,.  jeabus  of  his 
property,  may  surprise  sheddiBg,same  tears  and  breathing  some 
regrets  upon  the  tomb  of  his  father !  How<  are  we  to  impose,  a 
silence  which  in  case  of  need  the  very  stones  themselves  would 
break  that  serve  as  a  boundary  to  those  inheritances  which  it 
is  proposed  to  secure  to  their  {present  psssessors?" 

"For  what  dime  will  you  reserve  death?*'  said  M.  de 
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Frondeville.  "  Have  we  islands  to  which  we  can  banish  such 
monsters?  One  of  the  calamities  of  our  9ge  is  that  cold 
philosophy  which  places  the  mildest  penalties  bj  the  side  of 
the  most  atrocious  horrors.  Let  us  threaten  parricide  with 
death,  and  we  shall  prevent  pamidde !" 

Thus  the  penalty  which  kills  was  substituted  for  that  which 
coBveots;  and,  hiimani^  itoelf  beoame  aicnma  ia  the  ejea  of 
liioae-  ayeogen  of  humanly  wiio  were  tiiemselYes  returning 
firom  exile,  and  the  blood-  of  whose  relatives  had  been  shed 
upon  every  scaffold  of  the  revolution.  The  defender  of  Louis 
XVL,  De  BhzA  himself,  who  had  with:  sa  moch  glory  endea- 
Youred  to  save  an  august  head  firom  the  political  axe«  now  called 
for  the  penalty  of  death.  All  breathed  the  retaliation  of  the 
counter-revolution,  and  blood  could  therefore  not  be  slow  in 
flowing.  It  was  already  shed  by  the  hands  of  the  people, 
in  the  impassioned  provinces  of  France.  The  laws  were  now 
going  to  snatch  the  sword  from  the  hands  of  those  peoi)le,  not 
to  disarm,  but  to  imitate  them. 


BOOK  THIBTY-THIRD. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  of  1815— Stete  of  Pari»— Situation  of.  the  South — 
Massacres  at  Marseilles — ^Assassination  of  Marshal  Bnme  at  Avignon 
— Massacres  at  Nismea — ^The  FerdeU — Intenrention  of  the  Dnke 
d'Angouldme — Heroism  of  General  Lagarde— Assassination  of  Oene* 
ral  Ramel  at  Toulouse— The  twins  of  La  Reole— Their  trial-^Their 
death — Lab^doy^re— His  journey  to  Paris — His  anest— His  trial— 
His  death. 

I. 

Political  opinions,  hostile,  but  temperate  as  the  climate  and 
manners  of  the  people,  had  not  stained  the  capital  with  blood 
during  the  numerous  political  changes  which  we  have  narrated. 
The  spectacle  of  the  reign  of  terror,  during  the  eighteen 
months'  immolation  by  the  convention,  had  inspired  Paris  with 
a  satiety  and  horror  of  blood.  The  lively  manners  of  the 
people — ^the  events  daily  occurring  under  the  eye,  and  becoming 
a  necessary  spectacle  and  food  to  public  curiosity — ^the  habit  of 
seeing  the  rise,  the  fall,  and  the  rising  again  of  parties  and  of 
men — the  numerous  distractions  in  which  the  affections  of 
nations,  as  well  as  their  enmities  evaporate — ^the  presence  of  a 
foreign  army,  and  of  a  civic  force,  controlling  the  multitude  on 
the  spot  and  at  the  instant — and  above  all  the  magnitude  of  a 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  unknown  to  each  other  do  not 
cherish  those  local  antipathies  of  parish  feuds,  of  religion,  and 
party  politics,  and  those  personal  animosities  which  are  only 
extinguished  by  death — had  preserved  Paris  from  crimes. 

IL 

4 

But  the  south  was  bubbling  and  boiling  ever  since  1814. 
The  south  is  the  focus  of  French  imagination,  and  imagination 
is  the  boundary  of  popular  impressions.    It  is  through  this 
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organ  that  the  more  indolent  or  more  active  sensibility  receives 
and  throws  back  again  with  more  or  less  passiveness  or  force 
the  reaction  of  events  which  humble  or  exalt  a  people.  The 
southern  populations  of  France  constitute  this  movement,  and 
sometimes  this  vertigo  of  the  country.  Aix  had  given  birth  to 
Mirabeau  in  *89 — Marseilles  had  sent  her  children  to  provoke 
the  10th  August  in  '92 — Avignon  had  equalled  in  1793  the 
crimes  of  Home  under  her  proscribers — Toulon  had  given  itself 
to  the.  English — Nismes  to  the  Protestants — Lyons  had  armed 
and  committed  itself  to  the  flames,  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of 
the  revolution,  of  which  that  plebeian  city  had  been  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  foci — the  Oevennes,  still  bleeding  with  the 
executions  of  Louis  XIV.,  kept  alive  in  the  hereditaiy  opposi- 
tion of  the  two  creeds,  by  turns  persecuted  and  persecutors,  a 
leaven  of  hatred  which  fomented  the  political  animosities. 

The  Eestoration  had  made  the  protestants  tremble  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  of  conscience ;  they  had  dreaded  the 
inevitable  alliance  between  the  descendants  of  Louis  XIV 
and  the  successors  of  Bossuet,  and  though  professing  repub- 
lican opinions,  they  had  hailed  as  a  salvation  the  return  of 
Napoleon.  Their  joy  had  exasperated  the  catholics  and  the 
royalists,  who  were  burning  to  avenge  in  turn  the  insults  they 
had  suffered,  and  the  momentary  triumph  of  their  antagonists. 
Beligion  in  their  eyes  consecrated  their  hatred.  The  news  of 
the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  and  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
broke  the  seal  which  still  kept  them  within  bounds.  The 
people  of  the  south  were  burning  with  anger  and  impatience 
against  the  military  accomplices  in  the  usurpation  of  their 
country. 

Marseilles,  the  foremost  city  in  the  movement,  could  not 
restrain  the  cry  of  Vive  le  Roi!  in  the  face  of  General  Verdier's 
troops,  who  still  cried  Vive  VEmpereur  !  General  Verdier  who 
was  an  old  soldier  of  the  Egyptian  and  Spanish  wars,  but 
inexpert  in  the  manc^ement  of  seditions,  vainly  harangued  the 
groups  of  people,  who  mistook  his  moderation  for  fear.  Ad 
explosion  took  place,  the  tocdn  sounded;  the  royalists,  who  con- 
stituted the  immense  minority  of  the  country,  hastened  at  the 
sound  of  the  bells  to  assist  the  insurgents  in  the  city. 

3  Q 
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General  Yeidier  Iiad  foioe  sufiftdent  to  ndbdue  eterytliiag; 
but  knowing  the  intelMgenoe  of  the  Emperor's  Amter,  ani  not 
trishing  to  cause  a  Tain  efiosiott  of  blood,  he  retixed  upon  Toa- 
Ion,  abandoning  Marseilles  and  a  part  e£  Pxorence  t»  tha 
enthusiasm  of  their  royalism.    This  humanity  of  the  general 
was  fiatal  to  the  imperialists,  nho  were  mariked  out  by  tfadr 
employments  or  their  opinions  to  the  ineprsssible  farj  of  tte 
pe<^le.    The  massacre  commenced  with  tlie  innocent  reraoins 
of  ^ese  Mamelukes  whom  Napoleon  had  formally  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  who  were  peacably  concluding  tibeir  lirea  in 
a  quarter  of  Marseilles  where  the  sea  and  the  son  reminded 
them  of  the  East.   Their  innocent  blood  discdoued  ihe  waters 
of  the  port.    Neither  their  wiyes  nor  diildren  were  spared. 
Furious  ruffians,  imitating  the  assassins  of  September,  threw 
themselves    madly  upon  these    old   companions   of   Napo- 
leon,  &ncying  that  while  tiiey  mutilated  them  they  rent 
asunder  that  oeQous  glory  of   which  they  were  the  Ixrizi^ 
witnesses.    The  people  added  to  their  dead  bodies,  which  were 
thrown  into  the  sea»  those  of  some  inhabitants  of  Marseilles, 
known  for  their  attachment  to  the  Emperor.     Assassination 
was  succeeded  by  pillage,  till  the  alarmed  citizens  at  length 
took  arms  and  quelled  a  commotion  which,  though  gratifping  to 
their  feelings,  threatened  their  &milies,  their  fortunes,  aiid  their 
dwellings. 


UI 


Marshal  Brune,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  soothe 
learned  at  Toulon  the  massacres  of  Marseilles.  His  sddiers 
wished  to  ayenge  them,  but  he  restrained  their  ardour,  and 
resigned  his  command  to  the  Marquis  de  Riviere,  the  commiff 
sioner  sent  by  the  Kong  to  govern  and  pacify  the  south.  Brans 
had  only  evinced,  during  his  mission  to  Toulon,  the  firm  rmt- 
trality  of  attitude  of  a  general,  who,  while  defendii^  his 
country  against  fbreijgners,  is  desirous  at  the  same  time  of 
restraining  the  passions  of  the  interior.  The  royalists  bad 
nothing  to  reproach  him  with  but  bis  too  easy  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Napoleon.     He  had  hastened  to  yield  to  desti^ 
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and  to  make  Ms  army  recognise  Louis  XVIII.  &  eeoond  tiime, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  ci^  war. 

Having  accomplislied  this  duty  he  quitted  Toulon,  and  took 
the  road  to  Paris.  He  was  advised,  but  in  vam,  to  go  by  sea, 
that  he  might  travel  mth  less  danger  to  the  capital ;  he  waa 
told  of  the  rashness  of  a  journey  by  land,  amidst  an  excited 
population,  for  his  name  represented  a  detested  cause,  and 
might  become  the  incentive  to  a  crime.  Brune,  however,  con- 
fided in  his  innocence  and  his  courage. 

He  quitted  Toulon  on  the  night  of  the  31st  July.  In 
changing  horses  at  Aix  he  was  recognised,  and  the  fiiry  of  the 
mob  around  him  with  difficulty  allowed  his  carriage  to  depart. 
Having  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  August  at  Avignon,, 
he  stopped  at  an  hotel  in  that  city  near  ihe  Bh6ne.  The 
news  of  his  arrival  was  instantaneously  spread  amongst  that 
idle  population  who  crowd  the  quays,  the  streets,  and  the 
squares,  in  a  climate  where  people  live  out  of  doors.  Amongst 
this  stirring  and  unsettled  people  the  slightest  murmur  creates 
an  excitement.  The  name  of  Marshal  Brune,  the  vietim  of  an 
odious  calumny,  had  remained  synonymous  with  w  great  crime  in 
the  imagination  of  the  south.  A  report  had  circulated  that 
this  marshal,  then  an  artisan  and  a  fieite  revolutionist,  had 
participated  in  the  masacres  of  September  1793  in  the  prisons 
of  Paris,  and  that  he  had  carried  through  the  streets  the  bleed* 
iug  head  of  the  beautiful  and  innocent  Princess  de  Lamballe. 

This  sinister  report,  .Aich  was  in  Tain  belied  by  tie  Mide 
course  of  his  military  life,  and  even  by  his  absence  from  Paris 
at  the  moment  the  crime  was  committed,  circulated  amongst 
the  crowd.  It  was  further  added  that  this  myrmidon  of  Bona- 
parte was  going,  not  to  the  King-  in  Paris,  but  to  the  army  of 
the  Loire,  to  assume  its  command  and  return  to  chastise  the 
south  These  rumours  being  fbmented  by  persons  of  some 
credit  with  the  people,  the  hotel  at  which  the  marshal  had  put^ 
up  was  attacked  by  an  immense  crowd.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  doors  were  closed  and  barricaded,  and  that  M.  de  Saint* 
Chamont,  the  prefect  of  Avignon,  who  was  accidently  in  the 
same  hotel,  made  himself  known,  and  for  a  time  diq>ersed  the 
mob ;  it  collected  again  in  front  of  the  town  house.    M.  Pny». 
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M.  de  Saint-Ghamont,  and  M.  de  Balzac  hastened  with  a 
handfCil  of  brave  and  generous  citizens  to  tear  their  victim  from 
these  madmen ;  thej  succeeded  a  second  time,  by  the  force  of 
supplications  and  energy,  in  rescuing  the  marshal.  His  car- 
riage was  proceeding  towards  the  Bh6ne,  but  was  again  stopped, 
in  this  short  passage ;  and  being  assailed  with  clamours,  pelted 
with  stones,  and  threatened  with  knives,  he  was  brought  back 
a  third  time  into  the  court  yard  of  the  hotel. 

The  prefect,  the  mayor,  the  officers,  the  aides-de-camp. 
Major  Iiambot,  commanding  the  department,  M.  de  Mon- 
tagaat,  chief  of  the  national  guard,  M.  Hughes,  a  lieutenant- 
^colonel,  on  leave  at  Avignon,  ranged  themselves  before 
>the  gate,  opposed  their  bodies  against  the  irruption,  and 
.-swore  to  the  people  that  they  must  pass  over  their  dead  bodies 
before  they  stained  the  city  with  the  blood  of  a  marshal  of 
France,  immolated  without  defence,  without  a  crime,  and  without 
^a  trial.  The  cries  of  the  people  then  rose  against  these  magis- 
'trates  and  citizens,  some  of  whom  were  compelled  to  retire 
that  they  might  not  increase  the  exasperation  by  their  presence; 
^others  were  thrown  down,  trampled  on  by  the  multitude, 
,  and  dragged  in  the  dust.  Major  Lambot  got  up,  and  with  ' 
Hughes  charged  the  assailants  sword  in  hand  :  the  latter  fled, 
the  door  of  the  hotel  was  cleared,  and  Brune  was  again  about 
to  escape.  M.  de  Balzac,  the  sous-prefect  of  the  town,  was 
•repelling  the  most  furious  of  the  last  groups  of  the  mob,  and 
the  marshal's  defenders  were  beginning  to  breathe,  when  at 
the  moment  peace  was  thought  to  be  re-estabUshed,  a  discharge 
K)f  fire-arms  resounded  from  within  the  hotel,  and  the  smoke  of 
several  shots  issued  from  the  window  of  the  apartment  where 
the  marshal  was  awaiting  his  fate.  One  of  the  assassins,  with 
ius  discharged  gun  in  his  hand,  showed  himself  at  the  balcony, 
tsnd  announced  to  the  people  their  dastardly  triumph  and 
"Vengeance — Brune  was  stretched  dead  upon  the  floor !  A  few 
villains,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  enter  by  the  door,  had 
«caled  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses  without  being 
perceived,  and  creeping  from  thence  to  the  garret  window  of 
the  hotel,  they  soon  found  their  way  to  the  apartment  in  which 
Brune  was  congratulating  himseK  on  his  deliverance.    He  was 
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reading,  at  the  moment,  to  strengthen  and  console  himself 
under  so  much  hatred,  an  affectionate  and  tender  letter  from 
his  wife.  Standing  erect  hefore  his  assassins,  he  never 
changed  colour^  or  stooped  to  make  supplications.  "  What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?"  he  asked  them  with  a  calm  voice.  He 
was  replied  to  hy  a  pistol  shot;  but  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
he  turned  aside  the  muzzle,  and  the  ball  missed  its  object.  A 
second  ball  from  a  carabine,  however,  struck  him  in  tjie  head, 
and  laid  him  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  murderers,  while  the  crime 
was  hailed  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  multitude  outside. 

A  vain  attempt  was  made  by  the  magistrates  to  relieve 
their  city  from  the  shame  of  this  atrocity,  by  Mse  attestations 
that  the  marshal,  frightened  at  the  rage  of  the  people,  had 
killed  himseK ;  but  the  people  contradicted  this  official  fedse- 
hood  by  fresh  horrors.  They  pursued  the  unhappy  marshal 
even  after  death ;  they  tore  his  body  from  the  coffin,  dragged 
it  by  the  legs  upon  the  pavement,  and  flung  it  from  the  bridge 
into  the  waters  of  the  Bhdne ;  and,  as  if  such  a  death  had  not 
been  sufficient,  they  flred  repeatedly  at  the  body,  and  pursued 
it  with  execrations,  as  it  floated  down  the  current.  Fre- 
quently pushed  from  the  shore  by  the  fury  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, tiie  river  at  length  carried  it  into  a  retired  creek  between 
Aries  and  Tarascon,  where  the  birds  of  prey,  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  a  dead  body  on  the  sand,  alighted  in  flocks  amongst 
the  reeds. 

The  appearance  of  these  birds  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
poor  fisherman,  and  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  body  of  the  mar- 
shal, whose  name  and  tragical  death  he  had  heard  of.  He  buried 
it,  unassisted,  in  the  night-time,  being  fearful  that  even  this 
pious  act  might  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime ;  and  it  was  not 
till  two  years  after  that  he  revealed  the  particulars  of  this  mys- 
terious sepulture.  These  funereal  rites  recall  those  of  Pompey 
on  the  Egyptian  sea-beach,  where  the  hands  of  an  old  Eoman 
soldier  lighted  the  funeral  pyre  of  his  general. 

This  crime  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  government,  but  it 
was  the  crime  of  the  fismatical  royalist  opinions  in  the  south. 
It  was  the  signal  for  other  popular  crimes,  which  dismayed 
and  dishonoured  those  provinces,  and  stained  them  with  blood 
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far  many  moutlis.  At  Niames,  a  eity  which  has  preaerved 
fomething  of  the  migesfy  of  Borne  in  its  monmiiexitB,  and  of 
the  TiaateTenni*  fiezoeneaa  of  cfaancter  in  its  maimerB,  the 
civil  rage  redonhled  by  the  foxy  of  leligion,  equalled  the  bar- 
barities of  1793  at  AYigBon  and  Faria.  The  VerdsU,  banda  of 
eut^throats,  drganiaed  under  the  profinied  banner  of  religion 
and  of  royalty,  overran  the  oountiy,  the  villages,  and  the 
towns.  Under  the  pretext  of  avenging  upon  the  proteatants 
their  complicity  with  the  Bonapartists,  they  aaBassinated  idiole 
families  designated  to  their  vengeance.  Aller  plundering  and 
homing  the  chateau  of  Yaquernlle,  and  consuming  alive  the 
inhabitants  in  the  flames,  a«nmd  which  they  danced  to  the 
ones  of  their  victims,  the^  tore  from  its  tomb  the  body  of  a 
young  girl  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  tramphng  it  undor  foot, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  brutal  pro&nations  of  the 
body.  Thousands  of  protestants,  flying  from  their  ruined 
homes,  wandered  about  the  woods  and  mountains.  Terror  or 
death  chased  them  from  asylum  to  asylum. 

Thus  hunted  about  they  could  not  appear  at  the  elections, 
to  claim  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  to  implore  the  patrons  of 
tibffiir  persecuted  sect  to  defend  them  with  die  government 

IV 

The  King  lamented  the  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of 
the  zeal  of  his  partizans  in  the  provinces.  He  dared  not  act 
rigorously  against  his  friends,  while  he  blushed  to  tolerate 
murderers.  He  sent  General  Count  de  Lagarde  to  Nismes 
— ^an  old  aide-de-camp  and  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, a  man  of  sense,  of  virtue,  and  of  feeling ;  a  sufficiently 
good  diplomatist  also  to  reconcile  with  ability  the  royalist 
sentiments  which  animated  himself,  with  the  impartial  re- 
establishment  of  order,  and  the  protection  of  the  victims  who 
were  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

The  Count  de  Lagarde,  though  feeble  in  body,  possessed  a 

*  I  Trasteverini,  The  supposed  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
6vell  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  whence  then:  name. — Traxsultoib. 
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muolj  courage.  He  did  not  dissemble  from  himsdf  the  dan- 
gees  of  his  mission.  Though  he  had  onlja  handful  of  troops 
he  did  not  hesitate,  on  arriving  at  Nismes,  to  anest  the  chief 
of  the  agitators  and  assassins,  TrestaiUon.  On  this  act  of 
geneirous  boldness,  the  fuiy  of  the  Catholics  and  royalists  broke 
ont  in  thiieats  and  risings.  The  Yerdeta  and  the  fionaticised 
Tidunteers  assembled  under  the  orders  of  Serran  and  Tru- 
phemy,  worthy  avengers  of  their  accomplioe  TrestaiUon. 
The  troops  were  unetjual  m  nuiober  to  these  confederates  in 
crime. 

The  prefect,  M.  Darbaad  de  Jouque,  a  moderate  but  a  £rm 
man,  selected  by  M.  Decazes  to  bridle  the  passions  <m  these 
banks  of  the  Ehdne,  foresaw  the  insufficiency  of  the  military 
power  of  repression.  He  coiyured  the  Duke  d'Ar^goul^e, 
who  was  making  a  tour  through  the  south,  to  visit  Nismes, 
that  by  his  presence  he  might  at  once  satisfy  and  intimidate 
the  delirium  of  the  population.  The  Duke  d'Angouleme,  filled 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  King,  and  who  ncTcr  hesitated  in  the 
performance  of  a  duty,  threw  himself  between  the  victims  and 
their  executioners.  He  granted  the  prayers  of  the  protestants, 
and  he  pacified  the  catholics.  He  resisted  with  unshaken 
firmness  the  entreaties  of  the  clergy,  of  the  women,  and  of  the 
influential  protectors  of  TrestaiUon,  who  dared  to  ask  him  for 
the  release  of  this  criminal.  "  No/*  he  replied, ''  I  shall  never 
shield  from  the  law  assassins  and  incendiaries."  He  directed 
the  opening  of  the  protestant  churches,  which  had  been  closed 
by  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  and  departed,  leaving  to  General 
Lagarde  the  task  of  completing  his  work,  and  pacifying  the 
country. 

V. 

But  the  prince  had  scarcely  gone  when  the  royalists  re- 
sumed their  audacity*  The  catholics  exciting  the  populace  in 
the  name  of  God  and  the  King,  surrounded  the  principal 
protestant  churches  of  Nismes  during  the  performance  of 
divine  worship.  The  doors  were  broken  open,  the  faithful 
dispersed,  the  minister  dragged  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
aoctuary,  the  men  knocked  down,  and  the  women  disgraced 
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Keiitwal  of  the  popular  fury  ut  Nitmes. 

mth  ignominious  punishment.     General  Lagarde  hastened  to 
the  spot  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  dashed  alone  on  horseback 
into  the  midst  of  the  furious  mob,  attempting  to  rescue  their 
victims  from  them,  and  to  bring  them  back  by  persuasion  to 
humanity  and  tolerance.    Without  consideration  or  pity  for 
this  magnanimity  of  an  unarmed  officer,  'who  risked  his  owa 
life  to  save  the  blood  of  the  contending  parties,  the  verdets  and 
the  Yolunteers  surrounded  Lagarde,  and  assailed  him  with 
hootings,  insults,  and  stones.   A  national  guard  named  Boivin, 
seized  mih  one  hand  the  bridle  of  the  general's  horse,  and 
"with  the  other  presenting  a  pistol  close  to  his  breast,  fired  and 
wounded  his  chest  with  the  bullet.    Though  hurt,  almost  mor- 
tally, Lagarde,  by  his  mental  energy  kept  his  seat  in  the 
saddle,  and  though  threatened  by  an   hundred  weapons,  he 
yet,  with  a  voice  weakened  by  the  blood  that  was  pouring  from 
his  wound,  ordered  the  regiment  to  charge  his  assassins.    The 
soldiers  dashed  upon  the  mob  and  dispersed  it,  and  the  dying 
general  was  borne  off  upon  a  litter. 

The  Duke  d'Angouleme  when  acquainted  with  these  mas- 
sacres, returned  to  Nismes,  and  sent  Trestaillon  and  his 
accomplices  before  the  tribunal.  But  justice,  partial  or  in- 
timidated, failed  in  its  duty;  the  magistracy  of  Nismes  absolved 
the  culprits.  The  people,  always  enthusiastic  in  favour  of 
those  who  minister  to  its  fury,  carried  Trestaillon  in  triumph. 
Boivin,  the  general's  assassin,  who  confessed  and  gloried  in  his 
crime,  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  under  the  pretence  that  he 
only  fired  to  defend  himself.  Boyalism,  religion,  and  justice 
were  all  at  the  same  time  dishonoured  by  such  judgments. 


VI. 


Toulouse  imitated  the  agitations  and  the  frenzy  of  Nismes, 
but  the  civil  furies  were  only  prompted  there  by  political 
opinions.  Eeligion  in  Languedoc  did  not  so  much  add  the 
conflict  of  consciences  to  that  of  dynasties;  but  the  impetuosity 
of  the  southern  character  equally  impassioned  there  all  th(t 
political  movements. 
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General  Ramel  is  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  Toulouse. 


The  King  had  conferred  the  command  of  Toulouse  on 
General  Eamel,  an  old  volunteer  of  1792,  who  had  risen  from 
rank  to  rank  by  his  courage  and  his  services.  He  had  com- 
manded  the  guard  of  the  council  in  1797,  was  transported 
after  the  18th  Fructidor  with  Pichegru  and  Gamot,  of  whom 
he  had  been  unjustly  said  to  be  an  accomplice;  he  had  escaped 
from  Guyana  in  a  ship's  long  boat,  and  returned  to  France 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Empire.  He  had  been  employed 
by  Napoleon  in  Spain,  but  was  slways  suspected  of  an  inclina- 
tion for  the  Bourbons.  Since  his  exile  with  Pichegru,  Hamel, 
being  a  soldier  of  fortune,  had  refused  to  serve  during  the 
hundred  days.  This  reserve,  so  rare  in  an  army  so  incon- 
stant, had  won  for  Eamel  the  confidence  of  the  royalists.  He 
exerted  himself  to  restrain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  the 
sanguinary  animosity  of  the  people  against  the  fugitive  remains 
of  Napoleon's  army,  disbanded  and  wandering  about  these 
provinces.  Some  of  these  proscribed  officers,  obliged  to  con- 
ceal themselves  from  the  resentment  of  the  people,  had  met 
with  a  generous  asylum  even  in  the  house  of  the  general. 
This  pity  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  by  the  royalists ;  the 
name  of  treason  was  given  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  soldier. 
The  royalist  volunteers,  thirsting  for  ^e  blood  of  the  outlaws, 
openly  insulted  Eamel,  on  which  he  announced  his  resolution 
to  brave  and  to  disperse  them. 

.On  hearing  this  they  assembled  in  groups  in  the  public 
squares,  and  openly  concerted  the  death  of  the  general.  They 
summoned  the  chiefs  and  bands  of  the  country,  to  come  to 
them  in  the  city;  they  formed  sinister  processions  in  the 
streets,  singing  cynical  songs,  and  vociferating  sanguinaiy 
cries  against  the  man  who  alone  restrained  them.  Amongst 
these  cries  was  that  of  "  Long  live  the  King,**  to  cover  sedition 
with  a  pretence  of  fidelity. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  August  while  these  frantic 
columns  were  dancing  to  these  ferocious  songs  on  the  Place 
des  Cannes,  a  detachment  chosen,  instructed,  and  armed 
beforehand  for  the  purpose,  separated  itself  suddenly  from  the 
circle  of  the  populace,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  sprang  forward 
with  a  bound  towards  the  hotel  of  the  general,  surprised  and 
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disimaad  the  goaid,  ezossed  the  thwahold,  momxtBd  tile  stair- 
OMe,  And  was  scxm  face  to  &oe  with  Bamel. 

<(  What  do  jou  want?*'  he  asked  them  mth  a  Ihieateaeixig 
Toioe  aad  iinfihaken  visage.  '*  To  kill  thee,  waai  in  Ihee  to  kill 
an  enemy  of  die  King,"  rfiftlied  one  of  the  aiaaflimifi  taking  aim 
at  Bomel'a  hreaat.  A  sentinel  rushed  forwacd  and  taroed  the 
ahot  aside.  Bamel  drew  his  avord,  detarmined  to  cHe  «b  a 
hraye  man,  and  not  as  a  victim.  But  during  Ihis  movement 
which  made  the  assassins  draw  hack,  another  i^iot  waa  fired 
iwhich  lodged  a  ball  in  the  genecal's  body ;  he  sank  upon  the 
landing-place  of  the  staircase,  beside  the  coorpse  of  the  eentind 
murdered  in  attempting  to  save  him.  His  aides-de-oanqp  axul 
officers  rushed  out  of  their  rooilis,  sword  in  hand,  and  striding 
over  the  two  dying  men,  attacked  the  volunteers,  and  drove 
them  out  upon  the  square.  Bamel  was  carried  to  his  bed,  a 
mugeon  hastened  to  attend  him,  probed  his  wound,  and  found 
it  mortal.  He  announced  this  dismal  news  from  the  window 
to  the  excited  crowd  who  were  roaring  like  wild  beasts,  hoping 
thus  to  calm  their  rage  by  glutting  it  ''So  much  the  better! " 
replied  their  implacablo  voices ;  **  but  we  are  going  to  finish 
hjm :  that  will  be  zoore  sure." 

At  these  words  the  crowd  demolished  a  triumphal  arch,  vMott 
had  been  erected  in  the  square  hi  the  receiU;  reo^itioii  oi  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  then  made  use  of  the  beams  and  cross- 
bars as  battering  rams,  to  break  down  the  iron  railing  d  the 
hotel.  The  doors  gave  way,  the  soldiers  who  guarded  ti» 
vestibule  were  sacrificed.  The  assaftsfns  ascended  to  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  general.  The  surgeon  who  was  dressing 
his  wound  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  and  supplicated  th^n  to 
spare  his  last  moments,  while  his  aides-de-camp  covered  his 
bed  with  their  bodies  and  their  naked  swords.  Bamel,  on  the 
contrary,  stretched  out  his  arms  to  his  murderers,  and  entreated 
them  to  finish  their  work,  to  shorten  the  agony  that  was  tearing 
his  entrails.  One  of  the  assassins,  adding  derision  to  the 
the  crime,  and  sarcasm  to  the  blow,  struck  him  in  thefeuje  with 
a  sabre  cut  '*  'Tis  to  obey  the  general,"  said  the  villain 
smiling.  The  others  imitated  him  successively,  plunging  their 
bayonets  into  the  body  of  Bamel,  as  they  repeated  the  saugcd- 
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IndigoMw  perpetanUed  tqpon  the  body. 
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nary  raillexy,  until  he  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  shapeless 
mass.  The  assassins  disputed  with  each  other  the  honour  of 
dyeing  their  arms  in  the  blood  of  the  general,  as  they  defiled 
idOi  songs  cftxina^  round  his  ensanguined  couch. 

The  night  alone,  and  <the  intoxication  >of  the  popidace,  put 
mi  end  to  ihk  scene,  worthy  of  Saint  Bartholomew  and  of  the 
days  of  September.  The  troops  soit  by  Marshal  ferignon, 
governor  of  the  pro^inee,  only  arrived  in  time  to  bury  the 
^vktim.  Justice,  as  at  ifiliames,  rofosed  to  ayenge  him.  It 
alkwei  psiblie  indignation  against  the  murderers  to  evx^rate 
hy  its  tardy  proceedings;  it  acquitted  the  chiefs,  icnd  only 
condemned  the  execatioodis  to  tnfling  penalties,  under  the 
pretest  that  they  had  only  struck  a  dead  bo4y ! 

vn. 

Such  was,  for  many  months,  the  Tengeanqe  of  the  south 
against  parties  suspected  either  of  complicity  with  theitoldiers 
of  the  Emperor,  or  lukewarmness  for  the  Bourbons,  or  of 
dissent  from  the  fsnatical  faith  of  the  people.  It  wiU  be  ^seen 
that  yeii^eance  was  the  passion  of  all  parties  in  this  climate 
bordering  on  ^uin  and  Italy,  the  lands  of  the  passions  and  of 
Tengeanee. 

The  royalists  of  Paris,  ashamed  of,  and  embanassed  with 
diese  criminal  proceedings,  tried  rather  to  deny,  than  to  excuse 
or  chastise  them.  One  man  of  courage  in  the  42ause  of  hu- 
manity, M.  d'Argenson,  dared  alone  to  re-echo  the  cries  of  so 
many  yicthns,  from  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
On  tlie  word  massacres  being  pronounced  by  the  orator,  the 
Cumber,  ieigmng  a*  conventional  incredulity,  arose  with  fury 
against  him,  and  shut  his  mouth  as  to  a  calumniator;  no  one  was 
permitted  to  say  what  every  one  knew.  To  denounce  crime 
w«s  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  The  impassioned  party  of  the 
Bourbons  pushed  their  zeal  for  their  cause,  not  to  approbation, 
but  to  silence,  that  tacit  amnesty  for  the  most  odious  crimes. 
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The  twins  of  La  RMe. 


VIII. 

Bordeaux  was  fermenting  with  the  same  passions  as  Mar- 
seilles, Nismes,  Avignon,  and  Toulouse. 

Two  twin  brothers,  Caesar  and  Constantine  Faucher,  residiiig 
in  the  little  town  of  La  Reole,  had  followed  together  the  career 
of  arms  until  they  had  attained  the  rank  of  general.     Guilty 
of  having  hailed  the  return  of  Napoleon,  as  a  souvenir  of  their 
military  lives,  and  of  having  exercised  during  the  hundred 
days,  civil  and  military  functions  in  the  Gironde,  they  were 
accused  of  maintaining  a  focus  of  Bonapartism  in  their  country. 
Surrounded  for  three  days  in  their  house  by  a  detachment  of 
volunteers  of  Bordeaux  and  of  Spanish  soldiers,  they  had 
refused  to  open  their  doors  to  the  illegal  summons  of  this 
troop.     This  attitude  redoubled  against  them  the  animosity  of 
the  royalist  party.     Having  boon  arrested  and  conducted  tx> 
Fort  Hd,  they  were  thrown  into  the  dungeon  allotted  to  the 
most  abject  vUlains.    The  advocates  of  the  Bordeaux  bar,  and 
M.  Bavez  himself,  being  indifferent,  or  intimidated,  refused  to 
defend  them ;  they  therefore,  defended  one  another,  lending 
to  each  other  by  turns  before  the  court-martial  the  fraternal 
assistance  of  their  unskilful,  but  pathetic  eloquence.    They 
were  condemned  to  die. 

A  young  niece,  who  comprised  the  whole  of  their  family, 
went  tJirough  the  city  in  vain,  bedewing  with  pious  tears  the 
thresholds  of  their  accusers,  of  their  enemies,  and  of  their 
judges.  In  vain  did  each  of  the  twins  attempt  to  separate  his 
cause  from  that  of  his  fellow  prisoner,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
whole  of  the  crime,  and  dispute  the  scafibld  with  his  brother. 
Objects  alike  of  the  same  hatred,  they  were  equally  involved  in 
the  same  sentence.  They  marched  for  a  whole  hour  in  the 
midst  of  the  multitude,  half  pitying,  half  insulting,  and  holding 
each  other  by  the  hand,  to  La  Chartreuse,  their  place  of 
execution. 

As  they  stood  erect  before  the  firing  party,  they  were 
determined  to  receive,  arm  in  arm,  the  stroke  of  their  deliver- 
ance, united  thus  in  death  as  they  had  been  in  life.     Osesar 
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Tbeiir  death. 


gave  the  yford,  to  fire,  and  the  two  brothers  fell  together,  struck 
but  not  killed  by  the  discharge.  Constantino  crawling  upon  his 
mutilated  hands  and  knees  dragged  himself  towards  his  expiring 
brother,  to  embrace  him  once  more.  He  reclined  his  head  on 
his  brother^s  breast,  as  on  a  dying  pillow  of  peace  and  love,  and 
in  that  position  received  the  second  discharge  in  his  forehead, 
which  at  once  released  both  souls  from  their  misery. 

We  shall  be  silent  on  the  names  of  their  accusers  and 
judges,  and  have  only  mentioned  those  of  the  victims ;  since 
the  latter  have  pity  and  history  for  an  inheritance,  the  former 
only  remorse  and  contempt. 

IX. 

Whilst  private  revenge  and  judicial  vengeance  were  thus 
staining  with  blood  the  south  of  France,  the  government  was 
disgusted  with  these  poUtical  acts  of  justice  and  executions, 
which  must  impart  a  sinister  aspect  to  a  reign  of  penitence  and 
of  peace,  and  which  were  equally  repu^ant  to  the  indulgent 
character  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  lofty  soul  of  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  and  to  the  naturally  generous  youth,  of  the  favourite 
— ^M.  Decazes.  But  political  passions  seek  to  make  govern- 
ments their  accomplices,  and  when  these  governments  will  not 
consent  to  be  their  instruments,  they  speedily  make  them 
&eir  victims. 

Great  amnesties  are  the  most  necessary  acts,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult,  to  make  acceptable  to  those  parties 
who  have  felt  themselves  oppressed.  The  pardon  magnani- 
mously given  by  power,  and  energetically  imposed  upon  the 
conquerors,  is  the  heroism  of  restorations.  Louis  XVIII.,  the 
Duke  of  Bichelieu,  and  M.  Decazes  wanted  not  this  conviction, 
but  the  necessary  firmness  against  the  thirst  of  reprisals  which 
was  consuming  the  King^s  Mends.  The  court,  the  saloons, 
tiie' journals,  the  tribune,  and  even  the  sacred  churches  and 
pulpits  resounded  with  accusations  and  imprecations  against 
the  impunity  afforded  to  the  real  or  supposed  conspirators  of 
the  dOth  of  March.  To  the  excessive  indulgence  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  to  his  confidence  in  the  men  of  the  Empire,  were 
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attributed  the  ML  of  tiie  thrane,  the  eodle  of  iSbe  BooAoaoa, 
and  the  devastation  and  ooeapatiim  of  the  oonntij  by  tha 
foreign  armies.  Some  demanded  ^ngeance,  othera  imflaDed 
for  ^edges ;  bat  these  pledges  and  tins  rengesnee  were  equallj- 
comprised  in  blood.  Lonis  XYIII.  wished  to  fl^uuae  its  eSamon, 
but  he  did  not  think  he  could  succeed  inmoderatmg  tiiezesontr 
ment  of  his  party,  otherwise  than  by  granting  than,  a  litliB.- 
He  limited  in  his  thoughts,  to  some  illustrious  culprits^  the 
small  number  of  victims  it  was  unavoidably  necessary  to  samfioe 
to  political  justice.  Not  being  desirous,  however,  of  seizing 
these  culprits,  he  had  given  tibem  time  to  fly  or  to  eonceal 
themselves.  But  the  unintelligent  zeal  of  his  partisans,  and 
the  bitterness  of  party  hatred,  served  him  beyond  his  wishes. 
Two  of  these  great  victims  were  brought  to  him  against  his 
will,  and  their  actual  presence  in  the  dungeons  of  Paris  left 
him  no  other  choice  between  a  demenay  wiiich  would  be  aa 
accusation  of  weakness  and  treason  against  himself^  and  a 
severity  which  would  tarnish  his  reign  in  the  oold  and  impartial 
judgment  of  posterity. 

These  two  men  were  Labedoy^re  and  McMshal  Ney. 


X. 


After  the  occupation  of  Paris,  Labedoyere  had  followed  the 
army  beyond  the  Loire.  Nobody  stood  more  in  peril  tlum  he 
did,  hr  no  one  before  him  had  given  the  ngnal  and  thaex- 
ample  of  a  premeditated  d^ection  under  aims.  By  dxamog' 
over  his  regiment  he  had  drawn  over  the  whole  anny.  Napo- 
leon received  from  him  his  second  throne,  the  Bourbons  were 
indebted  to  him  for  their  second  exile,  and  France  owed  lumiiB 
ruin .  An  assiduous  attendant  on  Queen  Hortense,  and  admitted 
to  the  Emperor's  table  at  Malmaison  to  the  vezy  last  day,  hia 
affectionaite  attachment  to  his  family,  and  to  a  country  which* 
could  no  longer  offer  him  anything  but  a  tomb,  had  prevented 
him  tom  follovring  Napoleon  to  Eoehefort  and  to  St.  Helena. 
Listead  of  availing  himself  of  a  passport  which  Queai  Hortenser 
had  pzocuied  for  him  from  Fouch6,  to  fly  from  this  boxning 
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HiB  joozney  to  PniB. 

soil,  Labedoj^re  saw  the  Emperor  depart  for  his  oiile,  andihffii 
joined  the  Wrench  armj  behkid  tha  Loiiaw 

His  friends,  Generals  ExeelmttiKi  and  Flaliaut,  whom  ha 
rejoined  at  Biom,  appointed  him  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  eot^pi 
tParmee  cantoned  in  tfaftt  towo.  He  had  learned  at  Ebm  the 
proscription  of  all  tibe  leading  chiefs  of  public  opinion  duri^ 
the  hundred-days.  No  one  more  than  he  should  have  put 
iaith  in  these  warnings,  but  he  neglected  thesL  The  giddiaesft 
which  leads  a  troubled  conscience  on  to  rain  had.  seized  upon 
him.  His  heart  was  in  Paris,  and  ihe  attraotiou  of  that  dty 
veiled  from  his  eyes  the  danger  of  re-appearing  there.  We  can 
no  otherwise  explain  the  fatality  which  urged  him  thither. 
Generals  Excelmans  and  Flahaut  combated  in  vain  this  abev- 
ration  of  mind.  Labedoyere  was  but  twenly-nine  years  old 
an  age  at  which  dangers  disappear  before  desires.  He  would 
not  listen  to  his  Mends ;  but  procuring  a  passport  under  a 
borrowed  name,  and  evading  the  ftiendly  WAtchfuLneaa  of 
Excelmans,  he  took  his  place  in  the  public  diligence,  from 
Biom  to  Paris. 

XI. 

The  roads  leading  from  the  capital  to  the  axmj  wece 
nanowly  watched  at  that  period  by  the  spies  of  the  royal 
government  and  of  the  allied  powers.    The  slightest  movement 
of  these  troops  might  compromise  the  peace,  and  rend  the. 
country  in  two.    The  relations  of  the  generals  with  the  centres 
of  public  opinion  in  Paris,  were  of  too  important  a  nature  not  to 
keep  a  strict  eye  upon  them.    Lab^doy^e,  met  in  the  car- 
riage one  of  those  agentfof  govenunent  superintendence,  who  was 
there  either  by  accident  or  design,  and  who  concealed^  under  the 
apparent  indifference  of  a  trayeller  full  of  business,  the  mission 
of  observation  with  which  he  waer  charged.  The  martial,  melan- 
choly, proud,  aud  pensive  features  of  the  young  general,  indi- 
cated too  much  an-siety  and  mystery  to  escape  the  seruti- 
oising  glance  of  a  man  whose  profession  it  was.  to  read  tha 
index  of  the  humflar  countenance.     The  more  we  seek  to  veil 
the  features,  the  more  they  betray  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  and 
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tempt  coiiositjr  to  divine  them.  Even  the  closed  lips  and 
silence  of  Labedoy^re  but  the  more  attracted  the  attendon  of 
bis  fellow  trayeller.  He  seemed  to  let  out  in  spite  of  himself, 
some  involuntaxy  expressions  against  the  Bourbons  and  their 
ministers,  and  some  tears  for  the  conquered  country  and  the 
proscribed  army ;  then,  as  if  he  had  been  seized  with  dread  and 
repentance  at  having  thus  betrayed  himself,  he  entreated  Lab^ 
doy^re  to  forget  what  he  had  heard,  and  feigned  a  hypocritical 
royalism,  leaving  very  transparent  the  dissimulation  of  this 
second  profession  of  faith.  Lab^doyere,  however,  continued 
silent 

The  spy,  then  taking  another  course,  related  to  his  tra 
veiling  companion  the  arrest  of  Lavalette,  which  vras  not  yet 
known  in  the  army.  Lavalette  was  dear  to  the  heart,  and  an 
accomplice  in  the  cause  of  Labedoyere.  The  general  could 
not,  therefore,  dissemble  his  emotion  or  his  paleness  in  listening 
to  the  details  of  his  friend's  arrest.  These  symptoms  betrayed 
him,  and  he  allowed  the  adroit  spy  to  draw  from  him  even  his 
name.  This  person,  after  some  slight  reproaches  on  the  teme- 
rity which  made  Lab^doydre  brave  the  dangers  of  a  return  to 
Paris,  ofifered  him  his  friendly  services,  and  insinuated  himself 
80  much  into  his  confidence,  that  the  general,  on  his  arrival, 
allowed  his  obliging  protector  to  accompany  him  even  to  the 
door  of  the  asylum  where  he  was  going  to  take  shelter.  This 
VTas  the  house  of  a  person  attached  to  Lab^doy^re,  in  one  of 
the  faubourgs  of  the  East-end.  It  was  scarcely  daybreak,  and 
the  fugitive  was  to  remain  in  his  retreat  until  night,  before 
venturing  into  streets.  Guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  friendship, 
concealed  and  barricaded  in  an  upper  room  of  an  unsuspected 
house,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and  fell  asleep,  with 
anticipations  of  a  happy  meeting  with  his  wife  and  child. 

XII. 

Meanwhile  the  spy,  sure  of  his  prey,  had  gone  to  offer  him 
to  M.  Decazes,  then  prefect  of  police.  The  Prussians,  appri- 
sed by  M.  Decazes,  surrounded  the  house  with  a  battalion  of 
their  troops.  Labedoyere  taken  by  surprise  made  no  defence.  He 
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surrendered  to  the  police  agents,  who  conducted  him  to  M- 
Decazes.  This  magistrate  put  a  hundred  questions  to  him,  the 
answer  to  every  one  of  which  could  only  he  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  guilt.  Fouch6  who  was  still  minister  of  police  at  that 
period,  seemed  to  lament  the  imprudence  of  this  victim,  who  had 
not  heen  sought  for  by  the  government,  and  who  thus  came 
himself  to  force  into  an  act  of  rigour.  The  minister  of  war, 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  ordered  a  court  martial.  The  vengeance  of  the 
royalists,  the  favour  of  the  Bonapartbts,  the  recrimination  of 
the  foreign  masters  of  Paris,  with  the  passions  or  the  curiosity 
of  all,  impressed  upon  this  political  and  militaiy  trial  the 
solemnity  of  justice,  the  bitterness  of  anger,  and  the  interest  of 
a  drama.  The  journals  and  the  saloons  forestalled  the  sentence 
by  imprecations  which  called  for  blood,  and  which  dishonoured 
justice.  Some  females  of  the  highest  rank  were  implacable  in 
their  remarks  It  would  seem  as  if  generosity  is  the  com- 
panion of  strength,  and  that  the  weaker  the  sex  the  more  devoid  it 
is  of  pity.  Historyis  bound  to  notice  this,  in  orderto  stigmatise  it. 
High  birth,  great  fortune,  and  literary  education  did  not,  in  this 
case,  and  in  many  others,  preserve  the  females  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Paris,  and  of  the  court,  from  that  thirst  of  vengeance 
and  that  sanguinary  joy  which  women  of  the  most  abject 
condition  exhibited  under  the  reign  of  terror,  at  the  doors  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunals.  Elevation  of  rank  by  such  base 
ebullitions  of  feeling  only  renders  more  remarkable  the  vicious- 
ness  of  the  heart.  There  appeared  in  the  language,  in  the 
gestures,  and  in  the  eyes  of  some  females  of  the  elegant  society 
of  Paris,  as  fiery  a  degree  of  anger,  and  as  eager  a  thirst  for 
vengeance,  as  in  the  female  auditors  of  the  convention.  The 
political  writers,  as  it  always  happens,  fsivoured  and  fed  these 
vile  passions  by  their  diatribes ;  Ured  flatterers  of  all  opinions 
sufficiently  rich  to  pay  for  this  complaisance  of  hatred  and  of 
blood. 

XIII 

The  trial  commenced  on  the  14th  August  The  room  in 
which  it  was  held,  filled  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
by  ladies  of  the  court,  and  by  foreign  princes  and  generals,  con- 

3  R 
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qaeoroxB  irhmn  the  deoency  of  lictoiy  should  ha^  kept  away 
from  such  a  scene,  resembled  an  amphitheatre  piepaied  for  a 
comhat  of  the  dsrcaa.  The  aj^MSSUKse  of  Labedoydce  was 
siraited  bj  some  with  that  cruel  impatienee  -vAnth  lixoff^  fiaor  the 
faamiliatkB  of  an  enemy,  and  eqjoioes  bafiofehand  in  the  hope 
of  being  avenged;  by  others  ivith  that  cnziosily  ^shich  begins 
with  indifibrenoB,  and  ends  in  the  piesence  of  the  Tictim  by  an 
iaYoluntary  sensibility.  There  «as  in  the  aoonsed  suffideait 
to  excite  at  once  tMs  twofiotld  feeling. 

He  was  the  moet  cnlpable  and  the  moat  intaiQesting  of  the 
men  of  ti»  hnndred  days.    Bom  of  an  aneient  family,  snr- 
Toonded^rom  his  cmdlemth  momKrohioal  bigotry  and  fiddity — 
deming  from  his  anceston,  from  his  paternal  fuBodly,  from  the 
fiunilj  of  his  wife,  and  from  that  young  wife  hersd^  nodiing 
bat  eoonsels  and  pless  of  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons-H^on^^lled 
to  straggle  against  his  own  aatinre  and  his  co^|}ugaI  love  to 
support  his  new  opinions  againflt  the  iandinationB,  the  habits, 
and  the  domertie  relations  of  his  former  sdf— «  criminaL  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all,  bat  a  erinmial  pardonable 
from  Ins  youth,  fnm  his  entJuiaiasm,  .and  from  his  lanatical 
love  of  ^017,  sedncftdan,  eoontry,  and  even  of  ambitioix,  a  vice 
ennobled  in  l^e  soldier  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life, — he  could 
not  defend  himself  against  his  favoken  oath,  ius  violated  disci- 
pline, and  .the  rains  of  hk  country,  disfdi^ed  under  his  eyes* 
and  whidh  MBpoke  more  tnimpet-toi^gaed  than  his  aa^oaras 
l^emsehes.    But  he  was  iseated  to  create  indolg^ce,  excite 
paidon,  and  draw  forth  tears.    At  length  he  appeared 

XIV. 

Ws  costume,  tsonsisting  of  a  green  frockcoat,  without  epau- 
lettes or  decoration,  but  which  diefplayed  i&e  cut  of  a  oniform, 
indicated  that  he  had  done  justice  upon  himself  before  he  in- 
voked the  indulgence  of  lus  eonntry,  in  having  laid  aside  the 
insignia  of  bis  rank  and  the  rewards  of  his  valour.^  His  form 
set  off  by  this  simple  pntoner's  vdresa,  was  lofty,  noble  and 
finn,  like  that  of  a  sol^mr  aecustomed  to  stand  erect  -under 
fire.    His  features,  though  handsome  and.finn«  displayed  the 
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^xanty  of  suffering  tliafiglit,  and  the  pallidness  occasioned  bj 
sleepless  nights  and  prison  reflections.  This  personal  grace 
had  contrUiated  to  his  crime,  by  exposing  him  to  the  seduc* 
tkms  of  the  imperial  eoiurt  ladies,  who  had  exhibited  glory  to 
bim  mider  the  features  of  defection.  Their  hero  had  become 
tfaeir  Tictim.  In  contenq»lating  his  martial  beauty,  it  was  felt 
that  he  had  been  the  hero  of  that  conspiracy  of  aides-de-camp 
and  of  females  who  set  up  the  popularity  of  their  saloons,  and 
the  intoxication  of  iheir  enthusiasm  at  the  price  of  defection 
ioBom  the  Bourbons. 

The  Court,  more  impartial  than  the  auditory,  was  moved  at 
the  aspect  of  the  young  warrior  they  were  going  to  try  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  whom  they  could  not  help  pitying  from  the 
fellowship  of  camps.    He  was  asked  his  name,  his  age,  his 
nmk,  and  if  he  had  receiTed  this  rank  &om  Louis  XYIII. 
'     He  replied  with  a  modest  countenance,  and  a  frankness 
which  accused  itself,  that  he  had,  in  fact,  receiyed  from  the 
King  the  command  of  his  regiment;  that  he  had  marched 
from.  Ghambery  to  Grenoble  by  the  orders  of  General  Marchand, 
commandant  of  that  place;  that  he  had  drawn  over  his  soldiers 
with  the  cry  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur !  *  in  the  presence  of  Napo- 
leon ;  that  he  had  resisted  the  reproaches  and  reprehension 
of  General  de  Yillier,  his  immediate  chief,  when  trying  to 
recall  him  to  dufy  and  discipline ;  that  he  thought  he  had 
seen  at  that  moment  the  superior  interest  of  the  country 
efiEacing  the  duty  of  the  soldier;  that  he  had  no  other  vindi- 
cation to  o£Eer  than  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  witnessed 
this  fatal  moment  of  his  life,  that  the  tribunal  might  judge  not 
the  fault  alone,  but  the  seduction  of  the  emotions  and  circum- 
stances which  had  preceded  and  accompanied  that  fault 

These  witnesses  were  accordingly  called ;  and  their  evidence, 
in  conformity  with  that  of  history,  did  not  excuse,  but  it  did 
not  aggravate  the  defection.  The  accent  of  these  witnesses, 
the  ehiefis,  or  companions  in  arms  of  the  prisoner,  evinced  the 
sorrow  of  men  who  lament  the  necessity  of  accusing,  but  who 
cannot  absolve.  It  was  too  true  that  the  young  colonel  had 
premeditated  at  Ghambery  the  part  of  a  deserter ;  that  he  had 
Bounded  the  opinions  of  his  officers,  harangued  his  soldierB» 
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substitated  for  the  white  flag  the  eagles  displayed  on  the  branch 
of  a  willow  tree,  distribated  the  tri-coloured  cockades  which 
had  been  found  in  a  dram,  or  prepared  for  a  moment  of  ex- 
plosion;  that  he  had  rejected  the  Toice,  the  order,  and   the 
supplications  of  his  general,  had  marched  to  meet  the  Szn- 
peror,  embraced  and  brought  back  in  triumph  the  man  he  was 
sent  to  fight  against,  tempted  from  the  foot  of  the  ramparts 
the  regiments  of  Grenoble  to  insurrection,  broke  open  with 
his  battalions  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  had  been  the  first  to 
give  a  fortified  place,  an  army,  a  people,  and  a  route  to  Paris, 
to  Napoleon. 

XV. 

His  accusers  had  no  occasion  for  further  pr6of  of  a  crime 
thus  avowed  and  attested.  They  confined  themselves  to  do 
manding,  as  an  example  to  those  armies  which  have  the 
privilege  of  arms,  the  double  duty  of  patriotism  and  discipline, 
and  which,  from  the  confidence  of  governments,  carry  the  fiite 
of  nations  in  their  swords,  that  Labedoy^re  should  suffer  the 
military  condemnation  already  awarded  to  him  by  the  public 
conscience.  They  did  not  conceal  either  their  grief  or  their 
pity;  they  did  not  insult  the  man  while  accusing  the  soldier. 

Lab^doyere,  after  listening  with  resignation  to  these  words 
from  the  organ  of  the  court-martial,  arose  and  pronounced  his 
defence.    His  voice  bore  the  accent  of  his  conscience,  a  sad 
conviction  of  his  fault,  a  martial  firmness  in  the  face  of  those 
consequences  he  was  about  to  suffer,  a  patriotic  and  christian 
reparation,  voluntarily  offered  to  the  King,  to  his  country,  and 
to  his  family,  in  expiation  of  the  calamities,  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  tears  which  he  had  cost  them.     It  was  felt  that  his 
hereditary  traditions  had  resumed  in  these  last  moments  their 
empire  over  his  opinions,  that  his  young  wife  had  iasinuated 
into  his  prison  her  adjurations  to  repentance,  her  hopes  of 
pardon,  of  life  redeemed,  and  of  long  happiness  still  upon  the 
oarth ;  and  that  the  piety  of  his  mother  introduced  into  his 
solitude  had  called  upon  him,  in  the  name  of  death,  for  the 
confession  of  his  error,  which  coi^ugal  tenderness  had  insinuated 
to  him  in  the  name  of  love. 
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He  did  not  plead  his  innocence  but  his  honour.  **  If  mj 
life  only  was  in  question,**  said  he,  "  I  should  not  detain  you ; 
to  know  how  to  die  is  my  profession.  But  a  wife  the  model  of 
eveiy  virtue,  and  a  son  in  the  cradle»  might  one  day  or  other 
accuse  me  for  my  silence.  The  name  I  leave  them  is  their 
inheritance,  I  ought  to  leave  it  to  them  unfortunate,  it  is  true, 
but  free  from  stain.  I  may  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  real 
interests  of  France ;  led  astray  by  the  souvenirs  or  honourable 
illusions  of  camps,  I  may  have  mistaken  chimeras  for  the 
accents  of  my  country.  But  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifices 
which  I  made  in  tearing  asunder  the  dearest  ties  of  rank  and 
family  prove,  at  least,  that  my  conduct  was  not  influenced  by 
any  vile  motive  of  personal  interest.  I  deny  nothing,  but  I 
know  that  I  have  not  conspired.  When  I  received  the  com- 
mand of  my  regiment,  I  did  not  believe  that  the  Emperor 
could  ever  return  to  France : — gloomy  presentiments,  however, 
weighed  upon  me  at  the  moment  I  departed  for  Chambery. 
This  vague  feeling  of  sadness  arose  from  the  impression  which 
public  opinion  had  made  upon  me.*'  Here  he  drew  a  political 
picture  of  the  first  fall  of  Napoleon,  of  the  general  unpopularity 
which  drove  him  from  France,  of  the  enthusiasm  justified  by 
the  virtues  of  Louis  XVIII.  which  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne ;  he  showed  this  happy  commencement 
of  their  reign  being  overcast  by  little  and  little,  under  the 
faults  of  the  King*s  government,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  an  approaching  return  of  the  Emperor.  He  was 
doubtless  going  to  explain  how  this  disaffection  of  the  people 
for  the  Bourbons  had  made  him  despair  of  the  countiy,  and 
had  turned  his  thoughts  towards  another  public  salvation  in 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  abdicating  despotism  to  become  the 
protecting  genius  of  the  nation  and  of  liberty.  He  was  inter- 
rupted, however,  in  this  exposure  of  faults  which  in  his  mouth 
might  take  the  character  of  an  accusation,  instead  of  the 
accent  of  an  apology.  This  was  not  his  intention ;  he  did  not, 
therefore,  persist,  but  resumed  his  defence.  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
'*  I  ought  to  confine  myself  to  the  confession  of  an  error.  I 
confess  with  sorrow,  in  looking  at  my  country,  that  my  error 
has  been  in  mistaking  the  intentions  of  the  King,  but  his  re- 
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torn  lias  entirel j  opened  my  eyes !  All  the  acts  that  have 
emanated  from  his  royal  aathority  bear  the  stamp  of  excelleiice, 
of  wisdom,  and  of  moderation.     I  see  all  promises  foMlIed, 
all  goarantees  consecrated,  the  constitation  perfected,   azid 
foreigners  I  hope  will  see  a  great  nation  of  Frenchmen  united 
aromid  their  King     Perhaps  I  am  not  destined  to  enjoj  this 
spectacle,  but  I  have  shed  my  blood  for  my  country ;  aaid  I 
wish  to  persuade  myself  that  my  death,  preceded  by  the 
abjuration  of  my  eirors,  may  be  useful  to  France,  that  mj 
memory  will  not  be  detested,  and  that  when  my  son  shall  be 
of  an  age  to  serre  his  country,  no  one  will  reproach  him  with 
bearing  my  name." 

The  manly  but  evident  emotion  of  his  countenance,  his 
gesture,  and  his  Toice,  completed  the  pathos  of  these  words. 
The  most  indifferent  shed  tears,  and  even  his  enemies  oould 
not  harden  their  hearts,  though  the  passions  of  the  day  had 
closed  them  to  mercy. 

XVI. 

The  historians  of  the  Napoleon  party  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  misrepresent  facts,  to  glorify  the  accomplices  of  the  hun- 
dred-days. In  the  character  they  have  drawn  of  Lab^doy^re  they 
imparted  to  it  a  colouring  of  Eoman  stoicism  and  implacable 
defiance  to  the  Bourbons,  in  order  to  present  to  the  people  in 
him  not  a  natural  man,  but  a  hero  and  a  martyr  of  opposition. 
They  have  passed  over  in  silence  these  touching  words  of  the 
dying  man ;  but  we  restore  them.  Doubtless,  it  does  not  become 
the  accused  to  flatter  his  judge ;  and  even  justice  in  the  mouth 
of  a  guilty  prisoner  becomes  suspicious,  when  the  eulogium  is 
addressed  to  a  sovereign  who  holds  in  his  breast  both  death 
and  pardon.  In  this  point  of  view,  Lab^doy^re,  even  if  repen- 
tant, would  perhaps  have  done  better  to  keep  silence  on  the 
virtues  and  die  magnanimity  of  the  Ejing.  But  if  reflection 
had,  in  fact,  recalled  his  sensitive  mind  to  a  more  equitable 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  Louis  XYIII.,  and  the  part 
he  had  to  fill  on  returning  from  a  second  exile  to  restore  a 
monarchical   and  constitutional   liberty;   if  the  minister  of 
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teligion  introduced  into  tbe  prison  by  the  cares  of  the  prisoner^ 
&mily,  had  inspired  him,  \7ith  a  true  feeling  of  his  fault,  the 
avowal  which  might  redeem  it  before  God ;  if  patriotism  had 
leally  conyinced  Labedoy^re  that  the  rallying  of  all  French- 
men around  a  throne  of  necessity  was  the  only  safe-guard  of 
ihe  country  from  the  foreigners ;  or,  finally,  if  the  tears  of  his 
wife  and  the  smiles  of  his  child  had  drawn  &om  him  the  pro- 
mise not  to  repel  a  pardon  which  they  were  soliciting  for  Mm, 
and  which  might  preserve  for  them  a  husband  and  a  fiither, 
Gdiould  we  reproach  this  young  man  for  a  conscientious  peni> 
tence,  for  an  act  of  religion  or  a  sensibility  of  heart,  and 
travesty  under  a  savage  obstinacy  what  in  him  was  nothing  but 
remorse,  piety,  or  love  ?    No,  history  ought  not  to  be  a  felse 
witness,   arranging  or  disguising,  according  to  the  ends  of 
party,  the  last  words  of  the  dying.     It  should  delineate  die 
man  as  he  really  was,  and  faithfully  repeat  to  posteritv  that 
77hich  it  heard.     It  is  thus  at  once  more  touching  and' more 
iistractive ;  it  is  also  more  sublime,  because  nature,  in  whatever 
die  says,  has  accents  which  the  spirit  of  system  will  never 
attain. 

XVII. 

The  words  of  Lab^doyere,  though  fruitless  for  his  acquittal; 
weie  not  lost  upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  Whilst  the 
tribunal  was  deliberating  they  remained  immovable,  silent  and 
affected,  riveted  by  anxious  expectation  to  their  places. 

The  accused  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  pain  of  death. 
He  had  four-and-twenty  hours  to  apply  to  a  court  of  appeal. 
This  time  was  granted  to  the  entreaties  of  his  fiEonily,  to  enable 
them  to  solicit  the  Ejng*s  pardon,  rather  than  firom  any  sup- 
posed benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  proceeding,  for  he  had  con* 
fessed  everything.  A  young  orator  of  the  Paris  bar,  then 
already  celebrated  as  a  political  advocate,  and  still  more  cele^ 
brated  since  in  the  tribune,  M.  Mauguin,  defended  this  des. 
perate  cause  before  the  court  of  appeal.  He  moved  publio 
opinion,  he  touched  the  judges,  but  he  could  not  convince  them. 
A  second  sentence  of  death  confirmed  the  first.  Lab^doy^re 
still  uncertain  if  the  influence  of  his  noble  family  might  not 
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obtain  from  the  court  perpetual  imprisoament  in  place  of  a 
tomb,  fortified  his  soul  in  his  cell  mth  the  resolution  of  the 
soldier,  the  resignation  of  the  christian,  and  the  prayers  ot 
the  dying :  ready  for  life  or  for  death,  according  as  the  heart, 
forgiving  or  implacable,  of  the  King  should  decide  at  this 
moment  on  his  fate.     His  mother  and  his  wife  besieged  the 
portals  of  the  palace ;  but,  trembling  lest  reasons  of  state 
should  prevail  in  the  Council  of  the  King  against  the  natural 
disposition  and  magnanimity  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house» 
they  collected  100,000  francs  in  gold,  to  bribe  the  gaoler  of  the 
prison  for  the  escape  of  the  condemned.    This  offer  which  was 
Buspected  by  the  government,  was  refused  by  the  keeper  of  the 
Abbaye.    Nothing  more  than  a  desperate  supplication  remained 
for  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  prisoner.    The  most  rigid  orders 
interdicted  the  guards  of  the  palace  from  granting  an  entrance 
to  these  suppliants,  to  spare  the  court  from  the  embarrassment 
of  an  implacable  severity.     These  guards,  however,  were  less 
pitiless  than  the  courtiers,  they  relaxed  their  stem  vigilance 
before  these  two  weeping  ladies.    At  the  moment  when  Louis 
XYIII.,  leaning  upon  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  was  descend- 
ing the  grand  staircase  and  crossing  the  vestibule  where  he 
was  to  get  into  his  carriage  for  his  daily  drive,  the  young  wife 
of  the  condemned,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  her  infant  in 
her  arms,  in  deep  mourning,  with  hair  dishevelled,  and  eyes 
streaming  with  tears  of  anguish,  threw  herself  between  the 
prince  and  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
stifled  with  sobs :  "  Pardon !  Pardon !"  The  King  drew  back, 
at  once  moved  and  discontented ;  but  the  fear  of  refusing  a 
satisfaction  to  his  party,  and  of  incurring  those  reproaches  of 
weakness  with  which  he  was  besieged  even  in  his  own  palace, 
prevailed  over  the  spectacle  of  this  suppliant  who  asked  him 
fdr  so  many  lives  in  one.     He  fortified  himself  with  his  im- 
passibility of  countenance,  and  bowing  with  an  apparent  good 
nature  which  contrasted  with  his  rigour  to  the  young  wife : 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  I  know  your  sentiments  and  those  of 
your  family  for  my  house,  it  is  painful  to  me  to  refuse  a  pardon 
to  siich  faithful  servants.  If  your  husband  had  only  offended 
me,  his  pardon  would  be  granted  beforehand ;  but  I  owe  satis- 
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faction  to  Franoe,  upon  ivhich  he  has  drawn  all  the  evils  of 
sedition  and  of  war.  Mj  duty  as  a  king  ties  up  my  hands. 
I  can  do  nothing  more  than  pray  for  the  soul  of  him  whom 
justice  has  condemned,  and  to  offer  my  protection  to  you  and 
to  his  child."  After  these  words  the  King  was  home  into  his 
carriage  and  the  windows  were  closed. 

The  hapless  wife  fainted  upon  the  track  of  the  wheels. 


XVIII. 

Meanwhile  Lahedoy^re,  suspended  hetween  the  despair  of 
leaving  his  wife  a  widow,  his  child  an  orphan,  and  his  mother 
inconsolable  upon  the  earth,  and  the  last  glimmering  of  hope 
which  the  relations  of  his  family  with  the  court  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  his  dungeon,  employed  his  last  hours  in  pouring 
out  his  soul  in  letters  to  his  mother,  to  his  wife,  and  to  the 
King.  He  did  not  implore  or  beg  for  his  life;  he  acknowledged 
his  faults  to  disburden  his  conscience,  that  he  might  not  carry 
before  the  great  judge  of  all,  either  the  sophistry  or  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  man  of  party.    He  would  not  leave,  through  pride, 
an  example  fatal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  soldier  and  the  discipline 
of  his  companions  in  arms.    His  fault  had  never  been  without 
remorse  and  agitation.    Misfortune  had  restored  to  him  moral 
light  and  peace.    He  had  received  with  the  piety  of  his  family 
the  exhortations  of  a  minister  of  the  religion  of  his  mother. 
He  sanctified  his  agony  and  his  tears  by  prayer  and  by  the 
acceptance  of  his  punishment.     Every  minute  that  passed 
diminished  the  short  space  of  time  left  for  pardon.    This  was 
the  last  day,  and  the  evening  was  coming  on  without  any  noise 
at  the  door  of  his  prison  announcing  to  him  a  message  of  mercy. 
After  the  fainting  of  his  young  wife  under  tiie  carriage 
wheels  of  the  King,  his  mother,  stronger  in  her  age  and  her 
piety,  had  persisted  in  suplicating  without  hope.     In  deep 
mourning,  and  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  concealed,  by  the  dis- 
obedient indulgence  of  some  courtiers  and  some  officers  relate^  to 
her  &mily,  in  the  shadow  of  the  vestibule,  she  waited  in  mortal 
anxiety  theTetom  of  the  King,  resolved  to  embrace  his  knees 
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when  he  should  ftU^t  ficom  the  coach  and  to  let  herself  be 
trampled  under  his  feet  xather  than  give  up,  irithont  a  final 
effort,  the  life  of  her  am.    But  the  King  who  aniicipccted 
another  heartrending  seene,  and  wished  to  aroid  it,  had  or^aced 
that  every  suppliant  shoold  be  k^t  at  a  distanee  from  him.     A 
rampart  of  valets,  of  gooids,  cod  of  eoortiexB  accopHog^ 
surrounded  him  the  moment  he  touched  the  threshold  of  his 
palace,  and  kept  the  poor  mother  at  a  distance  from  him.    Her 
cries  and  sobs  alone  reached  the  ears  of  the  King ;  but  he 
stifled  their  echo  in  his  heart,  for  fear  of  being  deficient  in 
policy  while  yielding  to  nature. 

Gruel  and  ill-understood  duty  of  Eings,  who  straggle 
against  the  instinet  of  feeling,  that  infallible  voice  of  God  him- 
self^ and  who  think  that  the  effect  of  vengeance  upon  men  is 
more  efficackms  than  magnanimity !  Madame  de  Labedoy$re 
was  carried  back  to  the  bosom  of  her  decimated  family,  and 
overwhelmed  with  inconsolable  grief  by  those  very  princes 
whose  return  they  had  kmged  and  sighed  for  all  their  lives! 
The  triumph  of  their  opmons  became  thus,  by  a  cruel  mockery 
of  £s£e^  the  anguid^i  <^  their  hearts  and  the  mourning  of 
their  house. 

XIX. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in:  the  evening :  at  the  same  moment,  a 
cMiiage,  escorted  by  gendarmes,  was  bearing  Lab^doy^re  to 
the  place  of  execution,  under  a  garden  wall  on  that  same  plain 
of  GreneUe  which  a  few  days  befoxe  be  had  contested  with  the 
enemy.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  pnest  who  recited  to  him 
in  a  low  voice  the  prayers  in  the  pongs  of  deaitih.  On  i^sj^t- 
ing  from  the  coach  he  perceived  anddst  a  little  group  of  curious 
persons  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  rumour  of  the  exeeution,  a 
faithful  friend,  Csasar  da  Nervaux,  whose  visits  had  often  cou- 
soled  him  in  the  solitande  of  has  pzisen.  The  presence  of  tiis 
witness^  a  friend  at  an  hour  when  all  else  upon  earth  are 
enemies,  and  tiie  conaolaticm  of  dying  in  the  presence  of  one 
at  least  who  would  shed  an  honest  tear  to  has  memoiy,  threw  a 
gleam  of  saddening  joy  over  ths  eouzitenanee  ai  Lab^dojere. 
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He  admnced  towards  M.  de  Nerveanx,  and  the  two  companiiniB 
in  arms  embraced  each  other  affectionately.  Tbey  exdiianged 
some  rapid  and  in,terrapted  words  in  a  low  Toice.  Historians 
assert  that  M.deNerreenx  promised  his  dying  friend  to  ayeage 
iiim :  bnt  yengeanoe,  a  sentiment  altogether  human,  eziated 
no  longer  in  the  soul  of  LabMoyere»  which  was  iull  of  religious 
hope  and  divine  forgiveness.  M.  de  Nervaux  only  promised 
bis  friend  to  avenge  him  on  oblivion,  by  the  fidelity  and  ten- 
derness of  his  recollection. 

Lab^doy^re  approaching  the  spldiers  ordered  for  his  exe- 
cution, and  walking  from  the  wall  towards  them,  appeared 
slowly  to  measure  the  number  of  steps  which  ought  to  separate 
him  from  his  executioners.  He  stopped  a  moment  on  the  spot 
which  he  seemed  to  have  chosen  for  his  death.  Then,  as  if  a 
sudden  thought  had  struck  him,  which  called  him  back  to  lile 
to  repair  a  kpse  of  memory,  he  returned  hastily  towards  the 
priest,  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  and  embraced  him ;  after 
which  resumed  his  chesen  place  in  front  of  the  firing  party, 
awaiting  the  final  blow.  The  officer  wlio  commanded  the  ve-^ 
terans  approached  him  in  order  to  bandage  his  eyes,  to  spare 
him,  with  the  customary  consideration  at  executions,  the  sen- 
sation  of  looking  on  the  arms  directed  against  him.  But  with 
a  gesture  he  declined  this  last  act  of  kindness,  needless  ta 
those  who  like  him  have  been  fruniliar  with  death  on  so  many 
fields  of  battle.  He  threw  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  and 
untying  his  cravat,  begged  one  of  the  soldiers  to  accept  it  as  a 
present  from  a  dying  man,  and  keep  it  in  memory  of  him- 
The  soldier,  though  moved,  declined  the  gift  as  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  military  discipline.  Lab^doy^re,  however, 
insisted,  and  the  soldier  at  length  replied :  **  Weil,  then,  I  will 
take  the  handkerchief,  but  it  shall  be  re^pectftolly  to  cover 
your  fsaoe  after  death.*' 


Satisfied  with  this  pious  resolution  of  the  soldier,  Lab6doytoe 
handed  him  the  handkeiduef,  and  advanced  a  few  paces  closer 
to  the  firing  party,  until  the  muzzles  of  their  nmskets  almost 
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touched  his  breast.    The  emotion,  not  of  fear,  bat  of  bidding 
fatewell,  had  deprived  his  features  of  their  natural  colour,  but 
not  of  their  firm  expression  or  intrepid  look.    He  instinctlYely 
turned  his  head  towards  the  side  where  M.  de  Nervanr  was 
praying  for  him,  as  if  to  bestow  his  last  look  on  friendly  eyes. 
Then  baring  his  breast,  he  said  with  a  firm  voice  to   the 
veterans,  **  Fire,  my  friends ! "    The  volley  replied  to  bis 
voice,  he  staggered  and  fell,  pierced  with  a  number  of  balls. 
The  smoke  of  the  discharge  covered  for  a  moment  the  soldiers 
and  the  body.    When  this  was  dispelled  by  the  breeze,  the 
priest  who  had  attended  the  execution,  approached  the  body 
extended  on  the  border  of  a  ditch,  knelt  down,  and  steeping  a 
handkerchief  iu  the  warm  blood  flowing  from  the  breast  of  the 
deceased,  which  he  had  promised  to  take  as  a  relic  to  Madame 
Lab^doyere,  he  retired. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  third  martyr  of  the  hundred, 
days ;  the  first  act  of  justice  of  the  law,  after  the  horrors  of  the 
assassinations  of  the  people.     It  was  impossible  to  pardon  him, 
and  still  more  impossible  not  to  pity  his  fate.    Neither  interest 
nor  ambition  had  caused  or  debased  his  crime ;  he  had  yielded  to 
that  martial  popularity,  to  that  seduction,  to  that  attraction  of 
youth  towards  the  emperor.     These  feelings  had  shown  him  the 
patriotism  but  not  the  defection,  the  glory  but  not  the  breach 
of  discipline  of  which  he  was  guilty.     The  fanaticism  of  great 
innovations  had  fascinated  and  incriminated  his  mind ;  but  the 
fjGiult  had  scarcely  been  committed  when  it  began  to  goad  him. 
Before  he  had  expiated  it  with  his  life,  he  had  made  an  expia- 
tion of  honour.     God  and  men  were  satisfied,  and  could  the 
royal  house  of  Bourbon  require  more  ?    No.     The  cruel  joy  it 
thus  afforded  to  its  partisans  was  a  concession  to  the  enmity  of 
the  royalists.     Concessions  of   this .  nature  do  not  appease 
parties,  they  only  heighten  their  thirst  for  more ;  they  sadden 
a  whole  reign,  they  cramp  the  mind  of  a  nation,  they  light  up 
resentments  which  are  never  more  extinguished. 

Louis  XVIII.,  by  this  inflexibility  so  contrary  to  his  cha* 
meter,  thought  he  took  rank  amongst  statesmen.  He  sacri- 
ficed his  heart  to  a  vain  policy.  A  disarmed  King,  conciliatoiT 
and  pacific,  his  strength  and  greatness  consisted  in  clemency. 
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Napoleon  had  left  liim  no  other  superiority  to  distinguish  him 
than  magnanimity ;  and  that  at  least  he  ought  to  have  made 
his  own.  It  was  not  by  executions  that  he  could  outrival 
battles ;  in  his  soul  alone  he  should  have  sought  his  genius. 
The  royalists  in  his  court,  and  the  foreigners  in  his  capital, 
imperiously  demanded  of  him  to  avenge  thein  and  himself. 
This  is  true.  The  blood  of  Lab^doyere  was  offered  up  in 
satisfaction  to  the  King's  party,  and  in  reparation  to  Europe. 
But  if  he  made  this  sacrifice  to  his  court,  Louis  XVIII  was  no 
longer  King ;  and  if  he  made  it  to  the  foreign  powers,  he  was 
no  longer  a  Frenchman.  In  the  first  case,  an  instrument  of 
the  animosity  of  some ;  and  in  the  second,  an  instrument  of 
the  passion  of  others ;  he  lowered  himself  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  failed,  moreover,  in  the  part  which  he  had  wisely 
marked  out  for  himself  in  the  solitude  and  meditation  of  his 
long  exile,  as  a  sovereign  pacificator;  for  to  pacify  is  to  pardon. 
When  the  object  is  to  conciliate  a  people,  it  is  not  blood  that 
should  be  thrown  amongst  the  parties,  but  indulgence  and 
mercy.  The  execution  of  Labldoyere  was  the  first  stain  on 
this  reign,  destined  soon  after  to  be  tarnished  and  saddened  by 
others. 

The  horizon  so  serene  in  1814  began  to  be  overcast. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  the  court  and  in  the  chambers  but  cries 
of  vengeance.  Chance,  at  this  time,  also  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bourbons  the  most  illustrious  of  these  victims 
Marshal  Ney.  It  was  the  evil  genius  of  the  Eestoration  that 
made  them  this  fatal  gift.  In  presenting  them  with  culprits,  it 
tempted  them  with  their  blood.  This  blood,  justly  or  unjustly 
shed,  must  recoil  upon  their  memory,  and  deprive  them  of  the 
noblest  prestige  which  their  race  had  derived  from  the  revolu- 
tion, that  of  pardoned  martyrdom,  of  proscribed  innocence 
restored,  and  of  a  magnanimous  return  to  their  native  land. 

UntQ  this  day  they  had  been  the  visible  Providence  of 
their  country,  arriving  in  the  midst  of  its  distresses,  aver- 
ting its  dismemberment,  shielding  it  with  their  legitimacy 
against  Europe,  reconciling  it  with  all  nations  and  with  itself. 
But  from  this  day  they  descended  from  this  sublime  rank,  to 
the  rank  of  princes  enslaved  to  the  passions  of  the  moment, 
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obedient  to  the  leaentments  of  their  party,  instead  of  min^ingr 
all  parties,  eren  the  gaUtj  ones,  in  the  impartialitj  of  their 
pardon,  and  forgetting  that  after  intestine  straggles,  especially 
when  thej  are  oomplicated  bj  patriotio  struggles  against  hreagn. 
powers,  and  yAiea  errors  are  exonaed  by  illnstrioiis  exploits  and 
gpsat  glory,  there  is  but  one  justice— "amnesty*    • 


BOOK   THIfiTY-FOUBIH. 

Trial  of  LaTalotte— Ha  condemnation  and  escape— Ftuy  of  fhe  Obtmber 
at  the  news— Arrest  of  Marshal  Ney— He  is  seat  to  Park  and  brought 
before  a  court  martial — Noble  conduct  of  Marshal  Moncey — ^The 
Court  declares  itself  incompetent — He  is  brought  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peers — Implacability  of  the  ministers — Debates  and  divers  ind- 
dents">— Evidence  of  Bourmont — M.  Bellarf  s  address  to  the  court  for ' 
Ae  prosecntiim— Qnibbies  of  &e  defence — ^Attitude  of  the  Marshal— 
His  condemnation— Vindictive  intrigues  of  the  royaUats— Magnaoi- 
mous  intercession  of  Madame  Hutchinson — Ney  in  his  prison — His 
last  moments.  His  interview  with  his  family — His  execution — ^B«- 
action  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour  and  agunst  the  Bourbons. 


I. 

Thebe  are  times  and  seasons  of  a  cmel  tendency,  even  when 
men  are  disposed  to  clemency.  Vengeance  is  a  vice  so  natural  to 
the  hmnan  species  that  the  triumphant  opinions  of  the  moment 
seem  spontaneously  bent  on  avenging  themselves  at  the  very 
time  that  governments  are  inclined  to  pardon.  Those  govern- 
ments which  resist  this  base  passion  of  the  human  heart,  and 
refuse  this  gratification  to  the  anger  of  the  times,  merit  well  at 
the  hands  of  public  morality  and  of  posterity.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  which  yield  up  victims  to  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, tarnish  themselves  for  ever  by  this  severity,  or  this 
complaisance ;  and  for  the  short  and  wretched  popularity  of  the 
moment  they  renounce  that  which  alone  is  durable — ^the  popu- 
larity of  the  human  heart.  They  are  accountable  to  history  not 
only  for  the  blood  they  themselves  demand,  but  also  for  that 
which  they  grant  to  the  resentment  of  their  party.  At  this 
day  when  opinions  which  were  burning  in  1815  have  cooled 
down — thrcHigh  the  remoteness  of  tiie  events  which  had  inflamed 
them — ^when  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  Louis  XVIII., 
Charles  X..  the  Dauphin,  the  Duchess  of  Angouldme,  the  Duke 
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de  Berry,  the  Bichelieus,  the  Lain^s,  the  Talleyrands,  the 
Foaches,  the  Nejs,  the  Lah^ojdres,  the  Lavalettes,  the  moBt 
insatiable  members  in  their  rage  for  justice  of  the  Chamher» 
and  the  Senates  of  1815,  sleep  together  in  the  same  dust,  what 
politician  of  that  period  would  now  arise  with  the  same  hatreds, 
and  the  same  fanaticism  which  inflamed  him  then?    What 
friend  of  the  Bourbons  still  living  that  would  not  redeem  at 
the  price  of  his  hlood,  the  stains  and  reproaches  of  which  these- 
executions  have  left  the  impress  on  the  name,  and  on  the- 
cause  of  the  second  restoration  ?    Those  executions  were  not 
merely  rigours,  they  were  faults ;  and  these  faults  not  only  re- 
tarded the  reconciliation  of  the  country  with  itself,  its  divisions- 
heing  envenomed  and  perpetuated  by  political  punishments^  but 
they  made  of  the  Bourbons  the  interested  executioners  of  the- 
national  anger,  instead  of  making  them  the  arbitrators  and 
peacemakers  of  all  parties.     They  did  more,  they  clouded  the 
futurity  of  a  reign  whose  destiny  was  to  be  accepted  as  an 
asylum  even  by  those  who  had  struggled  against  it.     They 
mixed  up  with  the  griefs  and  the  resentments  of  the  relations^ 
the  friends,  and  the  partisans  of  the  victims,  the  name  of  the 
King  and  of  his  family,  who  could  only  recover  and  perpetuate 
their  legitimacy  in  the  benedictions  of  the  nation.     All  govern- 
ments fall ;  but  none  are  more  sure  of  recovering  themselves* 
than  those  which  fall  in  their  innocence,  or  in  their  mag- 
nanimity. 

II. 

The  trial  of  M.  Lavalette  immediately  followed  the  execution 
of  Labedoyere. 

M.  de  Lavalette  was  an  old  aide-de-camp  of  Bonaparte  in 
Italy  and  Egypt,  who  had  quitted  the  army  for  a  civil  govern- 
ment employ.  Under  the  Empire  he  was  director  of  the  post- 
office,  a  confidential  place,  during  a  reign  when  the  most  secret 
transactions  of  the  citizens  were  spied  into,  as  symptoms  of 
public  opinions  and  elements  of  government.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth  March,  during 
the  interregnum  at  Paris,  M.  de  Lavalette  had  gone  to 
take   possession  of  the  administration  of  the  post-office^  aoul 
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bad  sent  couriers  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  departments, 
announcing  the  retreat  of  the  King,  and  the  pretended 
enthusiasm  of  the  capital.  After  the  ahdication  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  dispersion  of  his  partisans,  M.  de  Lavalette 
had  been  arrested.  Though  indirectly  warned  beforehand,  by 
a  voluntary  indiscretion  of  the  numerous  friends  he  had  in  the 
King's  cabinet,  he.  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  information. 
The  police  were  obliged,  though  with  reluctance,  to  obey  the 
court  M.  Pasquier,  then  minister  of  justice,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  time  to  the  prisoner,  and  to  soften  by  this  delay 
the  irritation  against  him,  had  withdrawn  Lavalette  from  trial 
by  court  martial,  and  left  him,  intentionally  forgotten,  in  his 
prison,  to  await  the  assembly  of  the  civil  jury,  a  tribunal  still 
more  harsh  and  arbitrary.  They  would  have  gladly  forgotten 
him  altogether,  but  the  chamber  had  scarcely  re-assembled 
when  the  name  of  M.  de  Lavalette  excited  the  enthusiastic 
members  of  this  body  so  fervent  in  their  zeal,  who  loudly  de- 
manded those  deeds  of  vengeance  which  they  called  acts  of 
justice.  After  two  months  suspense,  Lavalette  was  condemned 
to  death. 

Being  a  man  much  liked  and  inoffensive,  he  inspired  with  a 
generous  interest  those  even  who  had  not  shared  in  his  fault. 
The  Princess  de  Vaudemont,  a  lady  of  influence  over  the  court 
and  poUtical  parties,  by  her  connections  with  both  sides — ^M 
de  Vitrolles,  a  man  of  ardent  zeal,  but  of  a  merciful  disposition 
to  the  vanquished — ^M.  de  Talleyrand — ^Fouch6 — ^M.  Decazcs, 
himself,  a  rigorous  minister  but  an  indulgent  man — were  desi- 
rous of  saving  the  condemned  from  the  execution  of  a  sentence 
which  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  an  importa,nt  victim.  M. 
Pasquier,  who  was  no  longer  minister  at  the  time  pf  trial,  had 
done  himself  honour  by  a  courageous  deposition  in  favour  of 
the  accused.  The  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  by  the  simple  impulse 
of  his  natare,  revolted  against  this  execution  for  the  crime,  not 
of  treason,  but  of  the  fidelity  of  an  old  friend  to  his  general. 
He  solicited  from  Louis  XYIII.  the  pardon  of  Lavalette ;  but 
though  the  King  was  desirous  of  indulgence  he  did  not  dare  to 
grant  it.  Urged  on  between  the  raging  anger  of  th,e  assembly 
aod  the  underhand  vengeance  of  his  court,   "  Lavalette  ia 
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goil^,"  he  replied  to  M.  de  Biohekieu,  **ihe  CfaaBtber  da- 
mands  examples ;  I  ineline  to  paidoa,  and  I  shall  not  jrafine 
yon  the  life  of  Landette ;  hut  rest  assnrad  that  the  dsf  ^Dlloniiig 
that  on  ¥rhich  they  hear  you  have  ohtained  this  act  firam  lae, 
you  mil  he  defeated  hy  the  majoritf ,  and  I  shall  he  tiom^lhi^ 
to  sacrifice  yourself."    M.  Decazes,  irho  had  more  inflnenee 
with  the  King,  interceded  also  for  pardon :  '^  Find  some  lasaiis 
of  appeasing  the  Aasemhly,  and  stopping  the  Toicifenitioiis  of 
its  ringleaders,"  replied  the  King,  **  and  you  shall  have  ite 
pardon."    '*  I  can  only  see  one,"  said  M.  Deoazes,  '*  wiiiah  u 
that  the  Duchess  d'AngoulAme,  so  influential  vith  the  royaliBte 
of  the  Assembly,  should  herself  intereede  with  yonr  sugBsty, 
and  thus  prevent  the  murmurs  of  her  own  .party," 

The  Duohess  d'Angoul^me  being  solicited  to  this  inter- 
cession by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  was  moved  and  shed  tones 
She  promised  to  intercede;  she  remembered  the   Tmnftig 
Madame  de  Lavalette  was  in&nned  of  this  feKvourabie  dis- 
position of  the  princess.    Marshal  Maxmont,  who  comnmaded 
the  palace-guard,  always  eager  to  redeem  his  faults  towaidsihe 
Emperor  by  services  to  his  old  companions-in-arms,  undeoetook 
to  conduct  the  wife  of  Lavalette  into  iheipalaee,  in  viokktion  of 
all  the  orders  which  would  yield  before  his  raids.     But  vdiiie 
this  generous   plot  was  concocting  between  the  King,  ihe 
ministers,  Marmont,  and  the  princess  herself,  some  evil  cmm 
sellers  got  round  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  induced  her  to 
repent  of  her  virtuous  intentions,  and  closed  her  heart  against 
all  magnanimity,  in  the  name  of  those  reasons  of  state  whaxh 
are  the  ordinary  sophisms  of  the  irritated  passions.    'When 
Mam^ont  appeared,  with  the  weeping  young  wife  of  the  ocoi- 
demned  victim  leaning  on  his  arm,  the  Duchess  turned  .away 
her  eyes  from  the  suppliant,  and  casting  an  angry  look  on  the 
marshal  disappeared,  like  the  last  deceitful  hope  of  the  di^fmg. 

There  now  remained  only  one  resource,  the  lascape  ef  /die 
prisoner.  The  Princess  de  Yaudemont  superintended  all  6ib 
preparations  for  the  enterprise,  audit  may  &irly  be  supposed  diat 
the  ministers,  disposed  as  they  themselves  were  to  demenqy, 
and  also  being  friends  of  the  princess,  closed  their  eyes  attlevt 
to  a  plot  which  so  well  answered  their  own  wishes 
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JBk>  weTAT  thisiaay  be,  Madame  de  Lavalette,  a£coiiipamed  by 
her  childien,  iras  adbauttad.into  the  pxison  the  evening  be&re 
:the.dAy  fixed  for  the  exeention,  as  if  to  receive  the  last  fai»well 
o£  her  husband.  She  dressed  him  up  in  her  own  clothes,  and 
at  the  hour  of  shutting  up  the  cells  fi)r  the  night,  after  the  cus- 
tomary visits  to  the  prisoners,  Lavalette,  thus  disguised,  and  his 
features  hidden  by  a  thick  veil,  under  which,  he  affected  to  be 
sobbing  bitterly,  passed  unrecognised  through  the  ranks  of  the 
^ailoi^,  whose  vigilance  was  lulled  by  their  pity.  He  was 
received  by  some  Mends  at  the  door,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  office  of  foreign  afiGsdrs,  where  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu 
had  jirepared  an  asylum  for  him  with  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  his  department.  Lavalette  thus  protected  oy  those 
very  persons  who  were  directing  a  search  to  be  made  for  him, 
awaited  in  safety  till  the  commotion  excited  by  his  escape  should 
have  subsided.  He  was  finallj  dressed  in  the  English  uniform 
by  some  young  English  officers, — Mr.  Churchill,  heir  to  one  of 
the  most  historical  names  of  his  country,  and  Sir  Hubert  WUsoUf 
vrho  personally  conducted  him  to  the  frontier. 

Exclamations  of  rage  broke  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
at  the  news  of  Lavalette's  escape.  We  recall  them  here  as  a 
reproach  to  the  spirit  of  party,  but  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature  we  shall  not  name  those  who  uttered  them.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  safety  of  the  monarchy  depended 
on  the  head  of  this  prisoner,  and  the  widowhood  of  his  wife. 
The  resentment  of  disappointed  anger  growled  from  that  day 
forward  against  the  ministers,  and  even  against  the  King  him- 
self. It  was  no  longer  ministers  the  assembly  wanted,  but 
lictors.  These  murmurs  threw  a  damp  on  the  indulgence  of 
the  'King's  heart,  and  on  the  moderation  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  They  seemed  to  think  that  a  great  sacrifice  was 
necessary  to  appease  the  irritations  of  the  Chamber.  A  vic- 
tim was  now  only  required.  Unlucky  chance  threw  one  into 
their  hands.     This  was  Marshal  Ney. 

III. 

After  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  Marshal  Ney  had 
quitted  Paris  under  an   assumed  name,  and  had  proceeded 
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towards  Switzerland.     Still  more  oppressed  by  anxiely  of  mind 
than  by  the  enmity  of  the  Bourbons,  he  had  exhibited  as  xnoch 
indecision  in  his  £^ght  as  in  his  fault.     The  evil  genius  T^hich 
had.  taken  possession  of  him  at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  which  had 
since  followed  him  to  Lille,  to  Waterloo,  and  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  still  beset  him  from  asylum  to  asylum.     It  was  not 
death  he  feared  to  meet  wherever  he  went  but  the  reprobation 
of  his  weakness   The  army  which  had  retired  behind  the  Lioire 
still  offered  him  an  honourable  and  safe  retreat ;  but  the  army 
was  Bonapartist,  and  he  had  execrated  Bonaparte  in  repljring 
to  Labedoyere  in  the  discussions  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers- 
Thus  pursued  by  the  dislike  of  the  army,  by  the  enmity  of  the 
foreign  powers,  and  by  the  vengeance  of  the  royalists,  he  had 
now  no  refuge  but  in  death ;  and  while  he  fled  from  it  he 
seemed  to  seek  it. 

Having  arrived  at  Lyons,  and  about  to  cross  the  Alps,  he 
was  apprehensive,   though  furnished  with  a  passport  from 
Count  de  Bubna,  general  of  the  Austrian  army,  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  on  entering  Switzerland.    He  re- 
turned, therefore,  towards  the  interior,  and  passed  some  dayst 
without  being  recognised  at  the  baths  of  St.  Amand,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire.     On  learning  at  this  place  that  his 
name  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  proscription  list,  he  changed 
it  a  second  time,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
at  the  chateau  of  Bessonis,  the  residence  of  a  family  related  to 
his  wife.     The  solitude  of  this  place,  the  discretion  of  his 
hosts,  and  the  name  of  a  noble  family  of  Auvergne  under 
which  he  concealed  his  own  from  the  curiosity  of  the  servants, 
together  with  the  vicinity  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  which  pre- 
served the  country  from  the  prying  of  the  police,  all  con- 
tributed to  his  concealment.     Several  weeks  passed  over  in 
this  asylum,  when  one  of  those  acts  of  imprudence  which  are 
the  snares  of  security,  excited  a  suspicion  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Aurillac  that  some  illustrious  outlaw  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  chateau  of  Bessonis. 
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IV. 

The  Maishal  had  formerly  received,  as  a  present  from 
l^apoleon,  a  Turkish  sabre,  one  of  the  Egyptian  spoils,  the 
peculiar  form*and  rich  decoration  of  which  attracted  every  eye. 
This  weapon  always  accompanied  him  as  a  souvenir  and  a  wit- 
ness of  his  glory.     Having  one  day  exhibited  it  to  the  admira- 
tion of  his  hosts,  he  forgot  to  take  it  back  to  his  chamber,  and. 
left  it  carelessly  in  the  drawing-room.    A  country  neighbour 
on  paying  a  visit  at  the  chateau  perceived  the  weapon,  and  was 
struck  by  its  magnificence.     Without  any  idea  of  doing  mis- 
chief he  spoke  of  the  Turkish  sabre  he  had  seen  a  few  days 
after  in  the  town  of  Aurillac,  and  described  it  minutely.     One 
of  the  idlers  who  listened  to  him,  and  who  had  a  taste  for,  and 
a  knowledge  of  handsome  arms,  exclaimed  that  there  were 
only  two  such  sabres  in  the  world,  those  of  Murat  and  of 
Marshal  Ney.    This  conversation  awoke  conjectures  in  some 
who  were  present,  which  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the 
prefect    This  functionary  being  acquainted  with  the  relation- 
ship between  the  family  of  Bessonis  and  that  of  Ney,  no 
longer  entertained  any  doubt  that  the  unknown  guest  of  the 
chateau  was  the  marshal  himself.     He  therefore  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  gendarmes,  under  the  command  of  an  ofi&cer,  to 
surprise  the  chateau  at  day-break,  and  to  bring  away  the  sus- 
pected stranger.     Governments,  whatever  may  be  their  charac- 
ter, always  find  men  ready  to  yield  them  up  their  prey. 
Hatred  is  the  feeling  that  most  zealously  serves  both  princes 
and  parties.    If  the  prefect  of  Aurillac  had  had  more  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  the  King  than  for  the  anger  of  the  royalists,  he- 
would  have  given  the  oudaw  time  to  escape  his  search.   What, 
in  fact,  could  Ney  do  against  the  Bourbons?    He  was  ruined 
with  all  parties.    His  flight  connived  at  by  M.  Locard,  the 
prefect  would  but  save  a  man ;  his  arrest  embarrassed  and  tar- 
mshed  a  whole  reign :  but  these  reflections  did  not  occur  to 
the  prefect  of  Aurillac.    At  break  of  day  the  gendarmes  sur- 
rounded the  chateau ;  the  officer  commanding  the  detachment 
and  eighteen  men  of  his  brigade  entered  the  court-yard.    Th« 
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tramping  of  the  horses,  the  noise  of  arms,  and  the  alarm  of 
the  people  of  the  house  awoke  the  marshal.  He  could  still 
however  fly,  hy  stealing  into  the  woods  through  the  gardens, 
hut  he  WB8  weaiy  of  opposing  his  destiny:  he- appeared  at  the 
window,  and  addressing  the  commandant  of  the  ^endanaes.  he 
loudly  deolared  who  he  was,  ordered  the  doors  to  he  opened, 
and  stepping  from  his  chamher  said  to  the  gendarmeK:  **  I  am 
Miehae)  Ney,"  and^  accompanied  them  without  ie8i8taiw»  to 
Aonllfeo; 

T. 

He:  W86  them  treated  with  respect  By  the  prefect  Hzff 
guards  were  withdrawn,  he  was  only  i^quiied  to  ^ve  his  woxd 
not  to  escape,  and  he  was  sent  to  Pari»  undor  the  supeixntoii- 
denee  of  two  offieen.  In  passing  thxmigh  the  cantosmeiits  of 
the  army^  of  the  Loire,  he  might  hseve  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  oflF  by  his  soldiers.  General  Excelmans  offered  to  de^ 
liTer  him,  bat  herefhsed,  that  he  might  not  forfeit  hie  wonL 
He  arrived  at  Parie  at  the  reiy  moment  when  his  companion 
in  arms  and  defection,  Lab^doydre,  was  falling"  under  the  bidlft 
of  his  CTecutioners. 

After  a  long"  esamiuation  by  M.  Decades,  he  was  broi^ht 
to  ft  cooit-maartial,  composed  of  ^e  marshals  and  geoerals  wha 
had  been-  witnesses  of  his  valour  but  were  free  from,  his  faults. 
These  were  Mass^na,  Moncey,  Augereau,  and  Mortier.  Moncey 
refbsed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  old  companion  iu  glory.  His 
letter:  to  the  Eing^  was  in  style  and  diction  a  model  o£  civie 
otmrage,  of  respec^Gal  firmness,  and  loftiness  of  soul:  '*^I  do 
not  knew;  I  do  not  wish  to  know,"  said  Moncey  to  the  King, 
**if  Ney  ie  innoceiit  or  guilty;  your  justice  aad  ^eeqmtyoi 
his  judges^ will  ai»wer  fbr  it  to  posterity,  whieh  weighs  in  the 
sttme-  ba^ftnoe  both>  Mngs  and  sulijects.  Ah !  Sire,  if*  your 
counoilldnh  were  only  desirous  of  good  liiey  would  tdl  you 
ihst  the  seaflbld  never  made  fiiends  for  a  cause.  Is  it  the 
fdliea  who  require  that  France  should  immolate  her  most  iliu^ai- 
ouff  citisens?  What^  I!  I  pronounce  upon  the  fate  atMM" 
Afd^N^I  Where  thai  were  his  accusers  while  hewasfli^ 
xttdising  himself  on  so  many  fields  of  battle?    If  Eussivadk 
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Moac^  reAiseft  to  sk  in  jyulgOMnt  on  N«7« 

tiiie.  Coalition  oaaaot  pardoa  the  Fidiiee  o£  Moskowa,  can 

W.mja0B  ever  fbigot  tha  bero'  of  tlia  BeroaiinA'?    And.  should  £ 

ocMBcleian  to  death  Mm  ta  "niaom  sci  mao^  Frenchmen  owe  thdur 

liYe8»  so  many  fEimilies  their  sonst  thAir  husbands^  their  &tbem? 

No,  Sire,  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  save  my  country,  or  my  lilat, 

I  shall  at  least  preserve  my  honour !    Who  amongst  us  will 

not  be  compelled  to  regret  that  we  could  not  find  death  at 

Waterloo  ?    Your  Majesty  will  excuse  the-  frankness  of  an  old 

solder,  who,  remote  from  intrigue,  has  never  known  anything^ 

but  biff  profefinsion  and  his  country ;  and  who  ventures  to  l^ink* 

tiiat  the  same  voice  which  blamed  the  wars-  of  Spain  and  of 

BnsBia  might  also  speak  the  language  of  trut&  to  the  best  of 

kings.    I  am  not  unconscious  that  with  any  other  monarch  my 

proceeding  would  be  dangerous,  but  in  descending  to  the  tomb 

I  may  exclaim  with  one  of  your  illustrious  ancestors^:  *  All  is 

lost  except  honour  1*  and  then  I  shall* die  content !" 

VI. 

Whilst  an  old  marshal  was  thus  giving  vent  to  accents  of 
independence  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  so  rare  amongst  those, 
whose  profession  forbids  them  to  tamper  vdth  obedience^  a  man 
who  had  but  lately  been  a  tribune  of  liberty,  and  who  had- 
subsequendy  compounded  with  tyrrany  on  the  20th  of  March, 
— Bei\jamin  Constant,  wrote  confidential  letters  to  M.  Decazes, 
with  a  view  of  inspiring  the  Councils  of  the  King  with,  a 
spirit  of  indulgence.  But  public  opinion  was  at  that  moment 
'so  implacable  against  Marshal  Ney,  that  when  invoking,  an 
amnesty  for  all  the  guilty,  Bei\jamin  Constant  himself  seemed, 
to  abandon  the  most  illustrious,  and  the  moat  culpable  of  all, 
the  hero  of  the  Beresina.  It  is  true  that  at  the  period  when 
these  letters  were  written  to  save  the  life  of  Lab^doy^re,  Mar- 
shal Ney  was  not  yet  arrested,  or  at  least  his  arrest  was  not 
known.  Xn.  giving  up-  this  victim  to  vengeance,  Benjamin 
Gonfltant  thoai^t  he  was  only  giving  up  a  name ;  hi&lfitten^ 
Itovwmr;.  ifooi  well  eBproas  tbe  agitation  and  debasement  of  jii»* 
tio*  whick  pgemileA  at  the  moment  not  to  constitnte  »  memoiiaL 
of  history. 
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Bci^lanin  Coiutaiit'i  letter  to  M.  Deeasei. 


'*M.  de  IsbHoyhre,*'  said  Beiyamin  GonBtant  in  Hiese 
letters,  "  is  veiy  guilty;  but  he  has  been  brought  to  this  hf 
the  party  which  for  the  last  fifteen  months  has  defeated  all  the 
intentions  of  the  King,  and  keeps  the  country  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  crisis. 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'*  When  the  King  returned  last  year  all  hearts  were  idth 
him.  The  army  itself  would  have  been  easily  gained,  and  this 
the  King  would  have  accomplished ;  but  projects  of  subversion 
circulated  around  him.  These  were  taken  for  the  secret  inten- 
tions of  the  King;  and  when  a  man  has  offered  himself,  a 
shelter  has  been  seen  against  persecution,  and  a  guarantee  for 
interests. 


"  I  affirm  that  this  severity  is  not  the  means  of  safety  that 
circumstances  require ;  that  if  severity  be  desirable  one  head 
alone  should  fall,  and  that  M.  de  Labedoyere,  bow  guilty  so- 
ever he  may  be,  is  not  the  victim  to  strike,  if  one  be  absolutely 
necessary.  I  should  never  forgive  myself,  I  who  have  not  that 
fEital  mission,  were  I  to  designate  a  victim,  and  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  even  write  the  words  which  might  indicate  him ;  but 
M.  de  Labedoyere  might  allege  hastiness,  non-premeditation, 
frankness,  youth — I  stay  my  pen,  for  my  hand  trembles  while 
I  think  that  this  insinuation  is  already  too  clear,  and  that  I 
ought  not,  while  pleading  for  the  life  of  one,  recommend  the 
death  of  another.    I  return  to  M.  de  Labedoyere. 

"  The  fact  is  inexcusable,  M.  de  Labedoyere  cannot  but 
be  condemned.  He  will  be  condemned ;  I  will  even  say  that 
he  ought  to  be.    He  has  spoken  to  me  of  his  defence. 

"  Legally  no  defence  can  avail  him. 


'*  I  think  that  this  plain  of  Grenelle,  not  having  been 
stained  with  the  blood  of  any  one  during  the  three  months  of 
Bonaparte's  return,  it  would  be  fortunate  that  neither  should 
it  be  under  the  King.  Finally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  a  vie* 
tim  be  necessaiy  thig  is  not  the  proper  one  " 
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The  aathor  of  these  letters  was  destined  bitterly  to  bewail 
tbese  concessions,  which  were  only  verbal  at  the  moment  they 
were  written,  but  which  became  so  many  excuses  for  rigour 
when  the  marshal  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Even  to  preserve  the  life  of  one,  a  statesman  should  never  give 
up  that  of  another  to  the  cruel  rage  of  party. 

VII. 

♦ 

The  courage  of  Marshal  Moncey  was  punished  as  a  serious 
crime  against  discipline.  He  was  exiled  by  the  government  to 
the  castle  of  Ham.  He  entered  it  sadly  for  disobeying,  but 
left  it  happy  at  having  disobeyed. 

Meanwhile  Ney  was  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Condergerie,  which  had  witnessed  the  agonies  of  the  Eoyalists, 
of  the  Girondists,  and  of  Queen  Marie-Antoinette,  during  the 
proscriptions  of  the  reign  of  terror.  His  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  had  embraced  for  a  moment  at  some  leagues  distance 
from  Paris,  on  coming  to  his  last  abode,  could  no  longer  gain 
admittance  to  him.  He  was  put  into  one  of  those  vaulted 
cells,  gloomy  and  damp,  which  are  constructed  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  building,  and  which  only  receive  light  and  air 
through  little  windows  half-opening  on  a  narrow  yard.  This 
light,  which  was  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  read,  seemed  a 
preparation  for  that  eternal  night  of  which  he  felt  the  approach* 
He  had  no  other  occupation  than  his  thoughts,  and  no  other 
amusement  than  his  flute.  From  this  he  drew  forth  airs  some- 
times sad  as  his  soul,  sometimes  gay  as  the  memory  of  his 
childhood,  and  which  by  their  pastond  and  serene  accent  con- 
trasted with  the  gloom  of  his  dungeon  and  the  auguish  of  his 
actual  sufferings. 

One  of  his  companions  in  captivity,  separated  from  him  by 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  Lavalette,  listened,  without  being 
able  to  reply,  to  the  melancholy  flute  of  the  hero.  Lavalette 
has  related  that  after  his  escape,  and  after  the  execution  of  the 
marshal,  he  accidentally  heard  one  day,  in  his  exile  beyond  the 
Rhine,  one  of  the  airs  which  the  prisoner  played  in  his  dun- 
geon, and  that  these  notes  resounded  in  a  rural  fSte  in  Oer- 
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isfliiy,  bringing  to  his  leooUeetion  the  same  air  hramTly 
modulated  bj  the  unfortunate  captire  in  his  gloomy  celU  op* 
pressed  his  heart  and  melted  him  to  tears.     If  num  wouhi. 
measure  the  suffering  of  his  fellow  being  by  Irhat  he  himself, 
has  sufferepl*  he  might  treat  with  rigour,  but  he  would  not  tor- 
ture :  he  is  cruel  only  because  he  does  not  sufficiently  refloctL 
The  assembling  of  the  court-martial,  and  the  collecting  in 
Paris  of  the  witnesses  necessary  for  the  trial,  made  the  pri- 
soner languish  for  three  whole  months  in  the  Gonciergerie. 

At  length  he  was  brought  b^ore  the  tribunal  of  his  peers. 
Some  timid  confflderations  of  legal  advisezs  had  led  him  to:  tiiir 
resolution  of  declining  this  trial  of  a  military  man  by  militai]^' 
men,  and  demanding  a  political  trial  before  the  Chamber  oi 
Peers.    The  only  benefit  he  could  expect  from  this  te&ael  of  a 
trial  by  hU  oampanions  in  arms  ^  d«fl«y;  but  this  deUy» 
corded  to  his  demand  was  at  the  expense  of  his  glory  wi<iioutL 
securing  his  life.    The  marahals  and  the  genffl»l8  might  leool* 
lect  hiv  exploits ;  the  peers  only  knew  his  crime.    His  destmy^,. 
from  the  day  that  he  had  rejected'  the  ocnmsel  of  honanrat 
Xtons^le-Saulnier,  wan"  to  TacUlatO'  between  all  the  most  &(aL 
suggestions,  fit)m  remorse  to  relapse,  and  from  imprudence  to 
w^ikness.  •  To  gi^e  up  his  life  nobly  was  the  only  way  to 
honour,  or  even  to  save  it.    The  chioanexy  of  lawy^s  is  un? 
worthy  of  the  soldier. 

VIII. 

The  court-martial,  happy  to  relieve  iteelf  from  the  re* 
sponsibility  of  his  life  or  deaths  declared  its^  incompetent. 
The  Marslud'  and  his  counsel  triumphed^  the  people  andi  Ihe 
army  were  astonished,  the  court  and  the  goyemment  wexe  ini* 
tated.  The  ministers  to  hasten  the  catastrophe;  £d  not  wait 
a  single-  day ;  they  transferred  the  trial  to  Ihe  Ghamber  of 
Peers;  The  clamours'  of  .the  royalistB,  who  reproached  iii» 
Blng-for  e^ry  hour  of  life  spared  to  the  Marslud,  as  a  wea]& 
ness  and  a  complicity  of  treason,  excited  even  the  soul  of  M.  do- 
Bichelieu.  He  assumed,  in  speaking  befbre  the  ChaiQber'^ 
Fbers,  the  tone  of  an  impatient  accuser,  instead  of  the  aaomH 
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of  the  afflicted  but  impassable  minister.  It  was  no  longer  the 
man  but  the  enemy  who  spoke.  This  was  his  only  fkult — the 
fault  of  the  time  rather  than  of  his'  character.  He  seemed  to 
demand  not  justice  but  condemnation,  and  to  require  it*  not 
only  in  the  name  of  the  country  but  in  that  of  the  foreigner. 

*'  It  is  not  in  the  name  of  the  Eing^  alone,*'  said  M.  de 
RicheKeu,  '*  that  we  perform  this  duty ;  it  is  in  the  name  of 
France  for  a  long  time  indignant,  and  now  stupified  widi  aston*. 
ishment ;  it  is  in  the  name  of  Europe  that  we  conjure,  and  at 
tire  same  time  require  you  to  try  Manhal  Ney ;  We  venture  to 
ssy  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  owes  to  the  world' a  striking  re- 
paratien^— 4t  must  be  a  prompt  one,  for  it  is  of  consequence  to* 
allay  the  indignation  which  is  rising  on  every  side.  You*  will 
not  siilbr  too  long  an  impunity  to  engender  fresh  disasters. 
The  Ejng*s  mimsters  are  compelled  to  inform  you  that  this  de- 
cision of  the  oourt-martial  has  become  a  triumph  for  the- 
fbotious ;  it  is  of  coasequence  that  tiieir  jbj  should  be  short 
lived'  that  it  may  not  be  flatal. 

The  whole  ministiy  had  signed  these  writteiL  words  of  the 
Duke  de  Biohelien,  in  order  diat  the  parHamentaiy  act  should 
bav«  tile  chaivcter  of  a  diplomatic  act,  and  of  a  declaration^  of 
tiie-  government.  The  sole  exculpation,  if  there  be  any  for  such 
langmge,  was  in  this  excitement  of  pubHc  opinion  to  which  the 
minister  alluded.  But  this  excitement  of  royalist  opinion  was 
only  the  anger  and  the  misfortune  of  the  moment.  Was  it  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  become  its  interpreterand  executioner? 

IX. 

The  Chamber  of  Fters  obeyed  the  impulse  of  tiie  ministers^ 
with*  the  celerity  of  a  bo(fy  whidi  apprehends  that  it  may  be 
robbed  of  the  gradfleatibn  of  its  resentment.  In  llnree  days  it 
constituted  itself  into  a  judicial  court,  orrathera  state  tribunal, 
whioh<at  the  same  time  makes  and  awards  its  own  penaltiee. 
The  trial  commenced  on  the  Slat  November;  The  galleries 
were  ttM.  with*  spectatore,  neariy  all  enemies,  and  several 
fomAgaen^  amongst  whom  were  remaarked  with  pain,.  Prince 
Meltemidb'and  Ikie  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  invidioufl 
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obeervers  of  a  course  to  which  thej  were  parties.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  from  a  sense  of  propriety  absented  himself.  The 
battle  field  is  the  tribunal  of  warriors.  The  trial  had  been  de» 
dded  between  Marshal  Nej  and  the  English  general  at  Water- 
loo. Wellington  would  have  tarnished  his  character  and  dis* 
honoured  his  yictory  in  looking  on  the  pangs  of  an  adreraaxy 
about  to  be  executed  by  his  own  country.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  evening  before  the  accused  had  been  transferred  firom 
the  Conciergerie  to  the  Luxembourg,  with  an  escort  and  a  pre- 
cipitation which  eyinced  the  uneasiness  of  the  goyemment  with 
respect  to  a  rescue,  or  a  rising  of  the  people.  A  eorjm  d*armee 
was  stationed  around  the  palace,  which  was  changed  into  a 
citadel.  A  lower  room  transformed  into  a  prison,  and  furnished 
with  iron  window  bars,  bolts,  and  wicket,  served  as  a  dungeon 
for  the  prisoner.  He  could  contemplate  from  the  window,  the 
gardens  of  this  palace  of  the  Senate  and  the  Peerage,  where 
but  a  short  time  before  he  had  raised  his  voice  in  self-accusation 
by  acknowledging  the  disasters  of  Napoleon. 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  his 
judges.  He  had  laid  aside  his  uniform  and  put  on  a  blue  coat 
without  embrbideiy,  a  sign  of  mourning,  or  of  modesty,  be- 
coming an  accused  before  his  country.  Fouc  grenadier  dragoons 
of  the  royal  guard  marched  by  his  side.  A  murmur  of  emotion, 
of  curiosity,  and  of  pity,  ran  through  the  hall  and  the  gaUerie? 
on  his  appearance.  His  attitude  was  in  melancholy  keeping 
with  his  situation.  His  countenance,  pale  after  four  months 
abode  in  the  gloom  of  a  prison,  was  calm  and  sad,  and  evinced 
some  emotion.  His  lofty  forehead  indicated  the  remorse  and 
presentiments  revolving  in  his  mind.  His  eyes  looked  proudly 
on  his  destiny*  His  closed  lips  restrained  the  impression  of 
his  soul.  Nothing  in  his  appearance  either  supplicated  or  defied 
his  judges ;  it  was  felt  that  he  was  going  to  plead  rather  in  ei- 
cuse  than  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  that  he  gave  himself 
up  rather  to  the  good  feeling  than  the  conscience  of  his  old 
colleagues.  He  cast  a  glance  round  the  benches  occupied  by 
his  judges,  seeking  amongst  those  well-known  countenances 
some  trace  of  friendship,  of  sorrow,  or  of  hope.    But  all  eyes 
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were  cast  down  not  to  encounter  his.  He  bowed  to  the  assembly, 
and  holding  out  his  hand  familiarly  to  the  most  eloquent  of  his 
defenders,  M.  Dupin,  he  sat  down  amongst  his  legal  advisers. 

The  act  of  accusation  was  read  in  the  name  of  the  ministers. 
This  was  a  history  of  the  indecision,  the  weakness,  and  the  de- 
fection of  the  Marshal,  such  as  we  have  recounted  in  the  course 
of  this  work.  There  was  no  occasion  to  distort  or  to  colour  the 
facts  to  prove  the  military  crime.  Ney  listened  to  it  without 
protesting  by  word  or  gesture  When  the  reading  was  termi- 
nated, the  Chancellor  Dambray  addressed  some  sad  but  en- 
couraging words  to  the  accused.  "  It  is  not  here,"  he  said, 
**  that  you  need  apprehend  meeting  with  any  prejudice,  male 
volence,  or  partiality.  We  have  riather  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  old  recollections,  and  the  interest  inspired  by  a  warrior 
80  long  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  whom  we  were  happy  to 
reckon  in  the  number  of  our  colleagues.  You  may  speak  without 
fear." 

The  accused,  yielding  a  second  time  to  the  counsels  of  his 
advocates  permitted  them  to  contest  in  a  paltry  spirit  the  forms 
of  procedure,  and  to  demand  time  by  pleading  the  necessity  of 
a  preliminary  law  in  a  court  where  he  should  have  only  invoked 
equity  and  conscience.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  rejected  these 
demands,  equally  unworthy  of  the  cause  and  the  man.  The 
dignity  of  the  warrior  suffered  by  the  pertinacity  of  his  counsel ; 
the  interest  even  which  his  position  excited  was  lowered  by  it. 
In  such  conjunctures  admiration  of  the  accused  forms  part  of 
the  commiseration  with  which  he  inspires  his  judges  and  public 
opinion. 

X. 

The  sitting,  which  closed  after  these  discussions,  was  ad* 
joumed  to  the  23rd  November,  when  the  spectacle  of  the  first 
was  renewed.  The  counsel  of  the  accused  accumulated  other 
formal  objections  against  immediate  judgment.  M.  Dupin  him- 
self, a  consummate  orator  of  the  bar,  did  not  seem  to  recollect 
that  he  was  defending  the  character  even  more  than  the  life  of 
his  client.  He  attached  and  lowered  himself  to  these  legal ' 
sophisms,  which  embarrass  the  mind  without  moving  the  soul ; 
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while  the  attomej  general  Bellart,  a  man  aocastonied  byhis  pro- 
fession to  see  a  victim  in  eyeiy  accused,  replied  more  as  a  plea- 
der than  a  magistrate ;  the  one  desirous  of  absoking  from  all, 
the  other  of  incriminating  everything  in  the  man  whooi  they 
respectively  defended,  or  prosecuted.  A  fatal  struggle  in  all 
state  trials,  in  which  the  accuser's  object  should  be  the  life»  and 
the  defender's  the  memory  of  the  accused. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  weary  of  this  litigation,  only  gnoited 
a  few  days  to  the  Marshal's  counsel  to  prepare  his  defence. 
The  trial  was  continued  on  the  4th  December ;  but  on  the 
x>pening  of  this  sitting  the  Marshal,  as  ill  advised  as  he  had  been 
in  the  preceding  ones,  attempted  to  screen  himaelf  from  the  ac- 
cusation by  the  capituktion  of  Paris,  and  the  treaty  of  the  20th 
November,  which  had  been  the  result  of  it.    This  desperate 
j)lea,  which  jnight  have  been  urged  before  a  tribunal  of  the 
.Coalition,  was  devoid  of  force,  or  application  in  a  national 
court.     The  capitulation  of  Paris,  a  purely  military  convention 
'between  the  allied  generals  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  of  Paris, 
evidently  only  bound  the  allies,  and  only  protected  the  partisans 
of  Bonaparte  against  reprisals  by  the  foreign  armies.    It  left 
to  the  actual,  .and  every  future  government  of  France,  .all  the 
rights,  just  or  ui\just,  of  prosecution  or  clemency,  which  belong 
to  the  governments  of  an  independent  country.     The  inter- 
jection of  such  a  plea,  therefore,  was  equaUyinjudicious  in  point 
of  ability,  as  inadmissable  in  point  of  right.     It  seemed  to  con- 
vey a  challenge  of  independence  to  the  national  government, 
flCnd  to  place  the  accused  as  if  in  an  ancient  asylum  under 
guarantee,  not  of  his  peers  and  bis  countrymen,  but  of  foreign- 
ers.    The  asylum  was  not  worthy  of  one  of  the  first  soldiers 
of  France.     The  court  was  not  stopped  by  these  objections,  but 
proceeded  to  interrogate  the  accused. 

His  answers  were  more  noble  than  his  defence ;  for  his  soul 
spoke  through  his  own  mouth,  and  not  by  the  subterfuges  of 
his  lawyers.  He  confessed,  with  an  accent  of  remorse,  that  he 
had  seen  the  King,  and  that  he  spoke  of  the  enterprise  of  Napoleon 
as  being  so  mad  that  he  deserved,  if  taken,  to  be  brought  back  in 
an  iron  cage ;  but  he  swore  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  bringing 
him  back  h^nself  in  that  instrument  of  punishment.     That  he 
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^bsd  left  Fads  with  loyal  intentions  of  serving  the  .King ;  that 
on  BTziving  at  Besangon,  and  seeing  the  excitement  of  the 
troops,  he  had  been  assured  that  Napoleon's  eoterprise  was  con* 
€€arted  wiih  Austria  and  England ;  that  he  had  then  dreaded 
being  the  instigator  of  a  civil  vear ;  that  he  had  pressed  in  good 
£uth  the  King's  hand  in  his  own,  on  taJdng  liaave  of  his  majesty ; 
tbat  the  sentiments  of  respect  noinifested  by  him  at  that 
moment,  had  sprung  from  his  heart,  that  he  had.not  dissembled 
in  .the  least ;  that  he  had  perhaps  been  misled,  but  had  never 
acted  with  perfidy. 

The  accent  of  truth,  and  regret  for  outraged  loyally,  shone 
forth  in  his  answers.  When  tiie  defection  at  Lons4e-Saul- 
juer  came  to  be  investigated  his  emotion  redoubled,  and  he 
unbosomed  himself  with  still  greater  frankness.  '*  I  was  con- 
fused," he  said,  "  I  wanted  good  advice  and  I. found  none.  I 
mimmoned  Generals  Lecourbe  and  Bourmont  to  aid  me  with 
their  counsel  and  support,  but  got  nothing  from  them.  One 
colonel  alone  evinced  a  noble  resistance  to  my  orders,  this  was 
M.  Dubalen;  I  owe  him  this  praise,  he  alone  gave  in  his 
iBsignation." 

Me  concluded  amidst  general  emotion,  and  the  witnesses 
Appeared.  The  Duke  de  Duras  and  the  Prince  de  Poix,  who 
had  witneissed  the  Marshal's  interview  with  the  King,  both 
attested  that  he  had  promised  to  bring  back  Bonaparte  in  an 
iron  cage.  The  accused  feebly  denied  this  circumstance,  which 
appeared  to  weigh  most  heavily  on  his  mind :  "  I  think,"  he 
said,  "  my  remark  was  that  Bonaparte  deserved  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  an  iron  cage.  It  may  l^,  however,  that  this. threat 
juay  have  escaped  me,  in  the  confusion  these  events  and  thjB 
presence  of  the  King  threw  me  into.  I  have  no  reason  to 
throw  any  doubt  on  the  assertion  of  the  JDuke  de  Duras."  He 
tiiumphuitiy  refuted  the  accusation  of  having  received  at 
Besangon  a  pecuniaiy  bribe  for  his  treachery  to  tiie  King. 

Another  witness,  M.  de  Favemey,  without  making  any 
ehaxge  against  the  accused,  uttered  an  eulogium  on  the  £ldeli1;y 
of  General  Lecourbe  which  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Marshal.    Lecourbe  had  died  since  the  20th  March. 

At  last  General  Bourmont  appeared.     He  who  had  been 
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the  most  intimate  with  the  prisoner:  was  his  bitterest  accuser. 
Haying  commanded  under  the  Marshal  at  Lons-le-Sauhiier, 
Bourmont  had  alone  witnessed  all  the  mental  anguish  and 
temptations  of  his  chief;  and  was,  so  to  speak,  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  Marshal's  conscience  before  his  judges.  But  was 
the  conscience  of  this  accuser  himself  free  from  reproach,  im- 
partial and  uninfluenced  by  ambition?  Did  he  not  accuse 
another  to  exonerate  himself?  This  is  the  question  the  spec- 
tators of  the  scene  put  to  themselves.  It  was  about  to  be 
answered  bj  the  subsequent  proceedings. 

Bourmont,  a  young  and  gallant  combatant  in  the  wars  of  La 
Vendee,  had  given  early  proofs  of  his  bravery  and  talents  against 
the  armies  of  the  republic.  As  a  soldier  of  the  civil  war  he 
had  passed  after  the  pacification  of  La  Vend^)3  into  the  ranks  of 
Napoleon's  army.  The  Emperor  had  rapidly  promoted  him 
from  rank  to  rank,  as  if  to  show  the  royalist  armies  that  military 
merit  constituted  as  wide  a  field  to  brave  soldiers  in  the  camps 
of  the  nation  as  in  the  forests  of  the  Bocage.  The  Bourbons, 
on  their  return,  had  found  Bourmont  in  the  army  list  of  Napo- 
leon. His  royalist  opinions  and  his  military  services  in  the 
new  army  had  constituted  for  him  a  double  title  to  the  favour 
of  these  princes.  His  ambition  had  everything  to  expect  either 
from  their  gratitude  as  a  Vendean,  or  from  their  justice  as  a 
soldier  of  France. 

XL* 

Such  was  the  position  of  Bourmont  when  the  debaikatioii 
of  Napoleon,  the  taking  of  Grenoble,  the  occupation  of  Lyons, 
the  visible  commotion  in  the  army  of  Ney,  the  perplexity  of 
the  marshal,  the  imminence  of  a  fresh  catastrophe  for  the 
Boiirbons,  and  of  a  new  usurpation  of  Napoleon,  caused  a 
struggle  in  the  heart  of  the  general  between  his  ancient  and 
his  recent  fidelity,  his  old  and  new  fortune.  Since  the  events 
at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  of  which  he  had  given  testimony  before 
the  judges,  the  conduct  of  Bourmont  had  borne  the  impression 
of  this  struggle  of  his  thoughts  in  his  soul.  It  had  been  per- 
plexed, hesitating,  contradictory,  according  to  the  oscillation  of 
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events ;  resisting  the  conqueror  on  the  first  impulse,  giving  him- 
self up  to  him  after  the  victory,  then  retracting  at  the  last  mo- 
ment by  desertion  before  the  enemy,  as  if  to  impart  to  his  return 
to  the  royal  cause  more  value,  and  more  premeditation  to  his 
desertion  of  Napoleon.  He  had  followed  Ney  up  to  the  hour 
and  act  of  the  defection  in  the  square  of  Lona-le-Saulnier.  He 
had  immediately  after  quitted  the  army  to  offer  his  sword  to 
the  King,  at  Paris.  Being  outstripped  by  the  £mperor  at  the 
Tuileries  he  had  again  solicited  service  in  his  cause,  through 
the  mediation  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  who  had  rashly 
answered  for  him ,  to  Napoleon.  Having  obtained  a  command 
in  the  army  of  the  north,  he  had  passed  over  to  the  enemy  to. 
rejoin  the  King  at  Ghent.  It  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate for  such  a  man  to  call  for  witnesses  in  his  own  causa 
than  to  act  as  a  disinterested  witness  in  the  cause  of  his  old 
general.  When  justifying  himself  in  his  examination,  and 
before  the  court-martial,  Ney  had  thrown  a  portion  of  his 
weakness  upon  Bourmont.  The  latter,  thus  inculpated  in  the 
presence  of  his  new  masters,  was  irritated  at  these  charges  of 
the  marshal,  which  lay  heavy  upon  his  past  honour  and  his 
future  ambition.  His  situation  was  delicate  with  respect  to 
the  marshal,  equivocal  with  the  royalists,  reproachful  with  the 
partisans  of  Napoleon.  If  he  was  silent  he  was  open  to  suspi- 
cion, if  he  accused  he  was  ungrateful,  and  if  he  did  not  accuse 
he  was  lost  The  knotty  point  of  this  drama  lay  in  confronting 
these  two  men,  who  had  both  compromised  themselves,  and 
neither  of  whom  could  exonerate  himself  except  by  mutual 
accusations.  All  eyes  endeavoured  to  explore  their  hearts 
in  the  expression  of  their  countenances.  They  themselves 
avoided  looking  at  each  other. 

XII  ' 

'*I  have  already  been  Literrogated  at  Lille  upon  these 
events,*  said  Bourmonc.  .  **  I  abstahied  from  making  a  charge 
against  the  accused,  being  restrained  by  the  commiseration 
that  is  duo  to  great  misfortunes.  But  now  that  he  attacks  me, 
now  that  he  accuses  mo  of  having  approved  his  proclamation- 

8^ 
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and  hig  conduct,  and  of  having  insinoated  to  him  that  he  wonld 
do  well  in  quitting  the  King's  party  for  that  of  Bonaparte,  I 
shall  speak  out,  and  if  I  make  him  appear  still  more  criminal 
he  must  take  the  blame  upon  himself." 

Sonrmont  then  deposed  that  the  marehal,  who  at  first  was 
afflicted  at  Besangon  at  the  progress  of  Napoleon,  had  sabse- 
queatly  said  at  Lons-le-Saulnier  to  Leconrbe  and  himself, 
his  two  genenls,  that  eTerything  had  been  arranged  &r  three 
months  for  the  Emperor*s  return,  and  for  the  seduction  of  the 
armj ;  diat  the  King  had  already  left  Paris ;  that  no  personal 
injury  was  intended  towards  him ;  that  it  was  only  desired  he 
should  embark  for  England;  that  they  should  afterwards 
rejoin  the  Emperor,  by  whom  they  would  be  well  treated ;  that 
Leooorbe had  replied  to  these  words:  ''I  have  received  only 
injustice  from  Bonaparte,  and  benefits  from  the  Bourbons; 
moreover,  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  do  not  wish  to  forfeit  my 
oad^."  "^  And  I  also  am  a  man  of  honour,"  replied  Ney  to 
Leconrbe,  according  to  Bourmont's  deposition,  "  and  that  is 
the  reason  t  wish  to  rcgoin  the  Emperor.  I  no  longer  wish  to 
see  my  wife  return  weeping  in  the  evening  for  all  the  humilia- 
tions she  suffered  dnring  the  day."  These  humiliaticms  of  his 
wife  had  reference  to^  a  certein  haughtiness,  eondescending,  but 
not  offensive,  on  l^e  part  of  the  Duchess  d*Angoalime.  This 
princess  in  speaking  of  Madame  Ney  before  her  private  court 
remenbered,  it  is  said,  that  this  lady,  at  that  time  handsome^ 
stately,  and  of  illustnous  rank,  was  descended  from  a  &mlj 
attaehed  to  the  household  service  of  Maria^Antoinette. 

xiir. 

Bourmont  continued :  "  General  Leconrbe,"  he  said, 
**  wished  to  retire  to  his  estate  in  the  Jura ;  but  the  marshal 
insisted  on  retaining  him.  He  read  to  us  the  proclamation 
h&waa  going  to  address  to  tibe  soldiers.  Leconrbe  and  I  cen- 
sured it ;  but  we  thought  that  if  we  efiered  any  resistance 
meaanres  had  been  taken  to  counteract  us,  and  that  the  infla 
ence  of  the  marshal  was  irresistible  over  the  troops.  We  went 
to  the  square  to  judge  of  the  e£^t  which  the  reading  of  the 
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prodamadoii'  might  produce.  We  were  melancholj  and  cast 
down ;  the  officers  pressed  our  hands  and  said  to  us, '  If  we 
had  known  that  we  would  not  have  come  1 ' " 

At  these  words  the  marshal  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
reoodnunation.  ''It  appears^"  he  said,  ^  that  M.  Bourmont 
has  laid  down  his  plan  for  a  long  time,  and  that  for  eight 
monthe  he  has  been  preparing  his  accusations  at  Lille.  He 
had  flattered  himself,  perhaps,  that  we  should  never  see  one- 
another  again ;  he  thought  that  I  should  be  treated  here  as 
Labedoyere  was.  It  is  un&rtunate  that  General  Lecourbe  is 
not  alive ;  but  I  invoke  him  in  another  place.  I  summon  him 
against  these  depositbns  in  a  more  elevated  tribunal  Here 
M.  Bourmont  overwhelms  me,  but  there  we  shall  be  judged 
both  one  and  the^  other. 

*'  However,  I  summoned  these  two  officers  to  mj residence; 
I  called  upon  them  in  the  name  of  honour  to  let  me  know 
their  thooghto.  M.  Bourmont  said  to  me,  *  I  agree  with  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  proclamation.*  Lecourbe  said  to  me, 
*  Has  that  he&n  sent  to  you  ?  *  I  made  no  reply,  but  insisted 
on  having  their  advice,  and  received  no  answer.  Did  anyone 
sajr  to  me, '  Where  are  you  going  ?  You  are  about  to  risk  your 
honour  and  your  reputation  for  a  &LbBl  cause  1 '  I  have  only 
found  men  whO'  have  pushed  me  over  the  precipice. 

*^I  invited  them  to  remain  with  me,  but  they  withdrew. 
It  was  General  Bourmont  who  called  out  the  troops :  he  had 
two  hours  to  reEect.  If  he  had  thought  my  conduct  criminal, 
could  he  not  have  me  arrested  ?  I  was  alone,  I  hadjQot  a  man 
with  me,  nor  a  saddle-horse  to  escape  with.  He  went  away 
and  took  refuge  with  the  Marquis  de  Yaulchier ;  forming  toge- 
ther coteries  to  be  prepured  for  ev^itSy  and  to  open,  under  all 
ciicumstances,  a  door  to  escape  by.  Finally,  aU  the  officers 
came  in  a  body  to  take  me  witli  them,  sjid  conducted  me  to 
the  public  sfoara,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  troops." 

XIV 

After  these  words,  which  the  accent,  the  solemnity  of  the 
ooeasion,  and  the  approach  of  death,  must  make  us  look  upea 
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as  amcere,  and  which  the  dying  man  did  not  retract  before 
God  while  marching  to  execution,  the  dialogue  between  the 
accused,  the  accuser,  the  president,  and  the  assembly,  became 
more  direct,  more  pressing,  and  more  overwhelming.  As- 
sertions  aud  contradictions  broke  forth  in  questions  and 
reproaches. 

•<  Who  gave  the  order  to  assemble  the  troops  ?"  demanded 
the  president.  **I  did,**  acknowledged  Bourmont,  *'but  by 
order  of  the  marshal.*'  "He  assembled  them,"  said  the 
accused,  **  after  I  had  communicated  my  proclamation  to  him." 
"  How  did  it  happen  ?*'  said  the  president,  interpreting  the 
sentiments  of  the  judges,  and  addressing  the  witness,  ''that 
after  you  had  disapproved  of  your  chief's  proceedings,  you  still 
followed  him  to  the  square  ?'*  *'  I  wished  »to  see,**  replied  the 
witness,  "  if  any  opposition  should  manifest  itself  amongst  the 
\roojps.  As  to  neutralising  the  ascendant  of  the  marshal  over 
them,  there  was  only  one  tneans,  and  that  was  to  kill  him.*' 
''  You  have  said,"  cried  the  accused,  *'  that  I  wore  at  Lons-le- 
Saulnier  the  decoration  with  the  efiBgy  of  Napoleon ;  that  is  false. 
Do  you  then  look  upon  me  as  a  wretch  ?  I  must  in  that  case 
have  come  from  Paris  with  the  intention  of  betraying  the 
King !  I  regret  that  a  man  of  understanding  should  employ 
such  false  and  paltry  arts.  It  is  really  infamous  to  swear  to 
such  fjEibrications.  M.  de  Bourmont  contributed  to  urge  me  on 
to  defection." 

Bourmont  seemed  embarrassed  in  explaining  some  orders 
of  detail  given  to  the  army  by  the  marshal  or  by  himself. 
"  Permit  me  to  ask,*'  said  one  of  the  defenders  with  lousing 
pertinacity;  '*  M.  de  Bourmont  states  that  he  was  conducted  to 
the  square  by  a  sentiment  of  pure  curiosity.  Will  he  say  that 
it  was  curiosity  also  which  took  him  to  the  banquet  given  to 
the  staff  by  the  marshal  after  the  proclamation  ?"  "  It  was 
necessary,"  replied  Bourmont,  ''to  remove  suspicion,  and  to 
avoid  being  arrested.  The  marshal  was  uneasy  about  me,  and 
frequently  sent  officers  to  ascertain  the  side  I  was  going  to 
take.'*  "  I  arrested  no  one,*'  interrupted  the  marshal.  I  left 
everyone  free  to  choose.  You  made  no  objection;  nobody, 
with  the  exception  of  one  colonel  who  gave  in  his  resignation, 
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made  any.  You  had  an  extensive  command ;  you  could  have 
bad  me  arrested,  and  you  would  have  done  well/'  he  added 
mth  that  accent  of  regret,  or  remorse,  which  sometimes  hreaks 
firom  the  labouring  breast.  "  Yes,  if  you  had  killed  me  you 
would  have  done  me  a  great  service,  and  perhaps  it  was  your 
duty  to  do  so!" 

This  reproach  from  a  faithless  chief  to  a  subordinate  for 
having  spared  him  before  the  fault  was  committed,  made  the 
spectators  shudder.  The  whole  agony  of  tortured  honour  in 
the  soul  of  the  marshal  was  revealed  in  that  exclamation ;  and 
all  that  he  had  suffered  was  felt  on  hearing  that  longing  for 
death  burst  from  him.  "  Is  it  you,"  he  continued,  apostrophi- 
sing his  accuser,  '*  who  could  have  resisted  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  troops?  I  do  not  believe  you  have  firmness  or  talent 
enough  for  that !  We  cannot  stop  the  ocean  with  our  hand,*' 
he  had  already  said  in  his  examination. 

M.  Dupin,  another  of  the  marshal's  counsel,  embarrassed 
M.  de  Bourmont  again  with  an  interrogatory  which  every  reply 
of  the  witness  rendered  criminating  to  himself.  "  What  effect 
did  the  letter  and  the  proclamation  of  the  marshal  produce 
upon  the  army?"  demanded  M.  Berryer,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated orator  of  that  name.  "  The  soldiers  cried  '  Vive  TEm- 
pereur ! '  *'  replied  Bourmont ;  "  the  officers  were  stupified." 
**  Let  the  witness  state,'-  resumed  M.  Berryer,  with  a  double 
meaning  which  was  obvious  to  all,  <*  if  he  himself  then  cried 
•ViveleRoi!'" 

The  Assembly  understood  this  question,  as  justifying  the 
marshal  and  accusing  the  witness.  Some  murmured  at  the 
boldness  of  the  advocate,  others  rejoiced  at  the  embarrassment 
of  Bourmont  A  movement  took  place,  then  a  silence. 
Bourmont  retired,  leaving  in  eveiy  breast  the  painful  im* 
pression  of  a  man  who  could  extenuate  when  speaking  against 
himself,  and  aggravate  in  his  own  justification. 

The  prefect  of  the  Jura,  M.  de  Yaulchier,  a  zealous,  but  a 
conscientious  man,  incapable  of  raising  himself  on  the  condem- 
nation of  an  enemy,  was  then  heard.  In  communication  at  all 
hours  with  the  marshal,  concerting  measures  for  his  province, 
lie  at  first  depicted  the  active  fidelity  of  I*^ey,  then  his  doubts 
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as  to  the  sooceas  of  the  struggle  mth  ivldch  the  oomt  had 
chftiged  him,  then  the    soooessiTe,  iaToluntaij,  and  aspid 
diminntion  of  that  fidelity  in  proportion  as  the  aspect  of 
events  obanged,  and  the  troops  yielded  to  the  current  of  popu- 
lahty  swelled  hy  the  approach  of  Napdeon.    Another  mtneas, 
M  Cappelle,  drew  the  same  picture  of  the  mental  condition  of 
the  accused.    Having  been  brought  before  the  marshal  after 
his  defection  in  the  square,  he  was  asked  by  Ney  to  join 
Napoleon.     *' Nothing   can   induce   me    to  do  so,"  replied 
M.  OappeUe;. ''  I  have  sworn  fidelity  to  the  King."    '*  And  I 
also,"  said  Ney,  *'  would  have  wished  to  remain  Mthfol  to  the 
Bourbons;   but  unfortunately,  events  will  not  permit  me. 
However,  no  injury  shall  be  done  to  those  prinoes ;  they  will 
retire  to  an  appanage  which  will  be  allotted  to  them.     Woe 
to  him  who  shall  dare  to  violate  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
them ! " 

The  Count  de  Grivel,  Inspector  of  the  National  Gtiards  of 
the  Jura,  who  had  alone  responded  to  the  proclamation  by  the 
ciy  of  "  Vive  le  £oi  T*  in  the  square,  and  broke  his  sword 
b^ore  the  troops  of  the  line,  had  been  protected  by  the 
marshal  against  their  iiedition.  Being  a  man  of  feeling  and  of 
courage,  he  gave  his  evidence  without  aggmvating. 

"  Why,''  demanded  the  president  of  the  marshal, ''  did  you 
not  take  some  measure  or  other  to  prevent  the  seduction  of 
your  soldiers  ?  How  did  your  resolutions,  which  were  so  loyal 
in  the  evening,  become  so  gmlty  the  following  morning?" 
"After  the  tempest  has  passed,*'  replied  the  accused  sadly, 
**  it  is  easy  to  reason  on  its  fury.  I  repeat  that  I  was  circum- 
vented, drawn  away  as  if  by  enchantment  I  was  persuaded 
that  everything  had  been  concerted  with  the  allies ;  the  idea 
of  a  civil  war  in  the  country  horrified  me,  and  I  could  no 
longer  resist." 

The  Duke  de  Maille  nobly  confirmed  these  assertions  of 
the  accused  by  a  deposition  altogether  exculpatory,  and  in 
which  he  exonerated  the  marshal  from  all  premeditation  of 
treason.  This  deposition  of  a  good^iearted  man,  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  Bourbons  was  hereditary,  soothed  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner,  and  rekindled  hope  in  the  breasts  of  his  friendst   > 
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General  Phillip  de  S6gur,  who  has  since  borne  immortal  wit> 
ness  to  the  glor^  of  Ney  in  his  <*  Hiatoiy  of  the  Bussian  War," 
spoke  with  the  same  delicacy  of  mind,  and  asserted  the  ^same 
loyalty  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  marshal  at  the  time  of 
his  departure  to  assume  his  command. 

After  these  discussions  between  the  accused  .and  the  wit- 
nesses, which  the  obseryations  of  some  of  the  peeis  shamefully 
endeayoured  to  exasperate,  Marshal  Davouat  .was  heard  in 
explanati9n  of  the  Convention  of  Paris,  which,  according  to 
Ney's  defenders,  shielded  his  life  and  liberty  against  all  inquiry 
into  his  acts*  Davoust  stated  that  he  had  understood  this 
convention  in  the  sense  of  a  complete  amnesty  for  all  the  acts  of 
the  interregnum ;  and  that  if  this  convention  had  not  had  that 
signification  in  his  mind,  he  would  have  still  fought  and  might 
have  conquered.  "Yes,"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  who  had 
so  rashly  placed  his  hope  in  this  capitulation,  '*it  is  on  the 
Daith  of  this  convention  that  I  have  reposed ;  without  that  can 
it  be  believed  that  I  should  have  hesitated  to  perish  sword  in 
hand,  rather  than  appear  here  on  the  bench  of  criminals." 

XV 

This  last  controversy  being  exhausted,  M.  Bellart  began, 
as  prosecutor,  to  sum  up  and  aggravate  the  cijlme.  His  furst 
words  degraded  the  accused  from  his  glory,  before  he  degraded 
him  from  his  innocence  and  lus  life.  They  displayed  that 
antique  declamation  which  thinks  of  the  echo,  and  which 
forg^  the  rebound  of  the  accusation  in  the  heart  of  the  ac- 
cused. Implacable  part  which  has  to  be  played  by  those 
magistrates  who  call  for  penal  punishment  in  the  name  of  state 
policy,  but  who  ought,  at  least,  to  ask  nothing  more  than  life. 
M.  Bellart  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  not  cruel  by  nature, 
but  rendered  implacable  by  profession.  His  heart  was  melting 
while  his  words  were  embittered  by  what  he  called  a  sense  erf 
duty.  It  is  said  that  when  consulted  some  months  before  by 
the  family  of  the  accused,  he  had  given,  with  sincere  commis- 
seration,  advice  the  best  calculated  to  save  him.  His  part  no^, 
however,  was  to  strike  him  with  his  eloquence,  and  he  did  so. 
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"Noble  peers,  Vfhen  in  the  midst  of  deserts  foTmerlj 
eqyered  with  populous  cities,  the  philosophical  trayeller,  who 
is  conducted  thither  bj  that  insatiable  curiosity,  the  character* 
istic  attribute  of  our  species,  perceives  the  melancholy  remains 
of  those  celebrated  monuments  raised,  in  remote  ages,  in  the 
rain  hope  of  braying  the  hand  of  time,  but  which  are  now 
nothing  more  than  dust  and  shapeless  ruins,  he  cannot  avoid 
feeling  a  profound  melancholy  when  he  thinks  of  the  fate  of 
human  pride  and  human  works.  But  how  still  more  cruel  for 
him  who  loves  his  species  is  the  spectacle  of  the  ruins  of  gloiy, 
fallen  to  decay  by  its  own  misdeeds,  and  tarnishing  itself  those 
honours  it  had  so  nobly  won ! 

*'  When  this  calamity  occurs,  there  is  something  within  us 
which  struggles  against  conscience  for  that  routine  of  respect 
80  long  attached  to  the  illustrious  fallen.  Our  instinct  is  ex- 
asperated at  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  we  feel  desirous,  by 
a  thoughtless  contradiction,  still  to  honour  what  beamed  with 
BO  bright  a  sj^lendour,  at  the  same  time  that  we  despise  and 
detest  the  author  of  such  frightful  calamities  to  the  state. 

**Such,  noble  peers,  is  the  double  and  contradictory  im- 
pression which  the  commissioners  of  the  Eang  unavoidably 
experience  on  the  occasion  of  this  deplorable  trial.  .  Would  to 
heaven  that  two  men  existed  in  the  illustrious  accused  whom 
by  a  rigorous  duty  we  are  compelled  to  prosecute ;  but  there  is 
only  one.  He  who  so  long  covered  himself  with  military 
glory,  is  the  same  who  has  become  the  most  culpable  of 
citizens. 

"  Of  what  avail  is  his  former  glory  to  the  nation  ?  He  has 
totally  extinguished  it  by  a  fatal  treason,  productive  to  our 
unhappy  country  of  a  catastrophe  upon  which  we  dare  scarcely 
venture  to  rest  our  attention.  What  matters  it  that  he  has 
served  the  state,  if  it  be  him  who  has  powerfully  contributed 
to  its  ruin  ?  There  is  nothing  that  such  a  crime  cian  efi^e. 
There  is  no  sentiment  which  must  not  yield  to  horror  inspired 
by  60  great  a  treason. 

"  Brutus  forgot  he  was  a  father,  that  he  might  see  nothing 
but  his  country.  That  which  a  father  did  at  the  price  even  of 
s  revolt  of  nature,  the  ministry,  protector  of  the  public  safetjr,is 
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still. more  called  upon  to  do,  in  spite  of  the  murmors  of  previous 
admiration,  which  has  mistaken  its  object;  it  will  fulfil  this 
duty  with  rectitude  and  simplicity.  We  may,  at  least,  spore 
the  accused  froiii  galling  declamations.  Where  is  the  neceasi^ 
for  them  in  presence  of  a  conviction  drawn  from  the  most  in- 
contestible  evidence  ?  I  shall,  therefore,  spare  them  to  him, 
as  the  last  homage  I  can  offer.  He  still,  doubtless,  preseives 
sufficient  pride  of  soul  to  appreciate  its  value,  to  judge  himself, 
and  to  distinguish  in  those  who  are  charged  with  the  grievous 
mission  of  his  prosecution,  the  truly  painful  mixture  of  those 
regrets  which  belong  to  the  man,  and  those  imperious  obliga- 
tions which  are  imposed  by  office." 

After  this  oratorical  display  of  circumspection,  better  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  the  judges  of  their  scruples  of  admiration  and 
pity,  than  to  do  honour  to  the  victim,  Bellart  exaggerated  the 
accusation  to  that  degree  as  to  maintain  that  a  fault  of  weakness 
was  a  crime  of  premeditation !  Everything  in  the  character, 
and  even  in  the  faults  of  the  marshal,  protested  against  a  pre- 
conceived treason.  But  in  the  habits  of  legal  men  every  accu- 
sation appears  insufficient  if  they  do  not  exaggerate  it  even  to 
calumny.  It  is  thus  that  justice  itself  loses  its  sanctity  and 
its  respect  amongst  men. 

After  the  speech  of  M.  Benyer,  an  incident  of  a  tragic 
nature,  the  real  cause  and  character  of  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously known,  caused  an  emotion  amongst  auditors  and  judges, 
who  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  excited  if  they 
had  then  been  acquainted  with  what  we  are  going  to  recount. 

XVI. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  trial  the  defenders  of  the 
accused,  as  careful  of  his  honour  in  future  estimation  as  of  his 
justification  at  the  time  being,  had  consulted  with  each  other  as 
to  the  character  they  should  give  to  his  defence.  Were  they 
to  think  more  of  justifying  the  accused  than  of  surrounding  the 
event  with  becoming  splendour  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  ?  Should 
they  sacrifice  something  to  a  desire  for  life,  or  sacrifice  all  to 
the  dignity  of  the  soldier,  and  the  majesty  of  the  name.    It 
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was  not,  however,  for  them  to  solve  a  queatioii  so  pevBonal  to 
faiiki  ihej  were  going  to  defend.  They  thought  it  their  dutj, 
therefore,  to  diacass  the  matter  with  ^  manhal.  M.  Dapin 
asked  him  if  he  was  desirous  of  living  or  of  djingat  any  price  ? 
If  he  should  conduct  the  defence  with  the  sole  view  of  preser- 
ving his  life,  or  if  he  should  make  this  a  seconchrj  considera- 
tion to  the  grandeur  and  the  glory  of  Ins  death.  The  first  step 
in  coming  to  so  delicate  a  determination  being  to  know  fitom  the 
ntorBhal  himself  if  he  was  anxious  to  live,  his  defendeiB  wi^  a 
discreet  reserve  propounded  to  him  this  terrible  problem,  on 
which  his  own  feelingB  alone  could  properly  pronounce. 

'*  I  confess  to  you,"  replied  their  client,  equally  devoid  of 
weakness  and  of  boasting,  "  that  I  do  not  fear  death :  I  have 
beheld  it  a  thousand  tunes  under  every  aspect  in  the  fidd  of 
battle,  and  amidst  the  snows  of  Russia ;  and  I  think  I  have 
surrounded  my  name  with  fiune  enough  to  blot  out  one  day  of 
error,  and  to  find  again,  through  indulgence,  the  glory  of  my 
name  in  the  memory  of  my  country.     However,''  he  added, 
with  an  impartial  compassion  for  himself,  and  like  a  man  who 
weighs  the  reasons  for  dying  and  the  excuses  for  living,  '*Iam 
forty-two  years  old— ^orty  two  years  !**  he  repeated,  appearing 
to  count  in  his  own  mind  the  numerous  days  whidi  his  strong 
and  active  constitution  still  reserved  for  him  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.     "  Forty-two  years  1    And  who  knows  if, 
after  a  retirement  and  an  expiation  of  some  years,  the  course  of 
events,  my  country,  the  King  himself,  revolutions,  or  war,  may 
not  recall  me  to  the  assistance  of  France,  and  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  one  of  those  acts  of  devotion,  and  for  one  of 
those  victories  which  redeem  in  the  life  of  a  soldier,  as  in  that  . 
of  Turenne  and  of  Cond6,  fSaults  and  errors,  which  are  blottted 
oat  for  ever  by  the  immensity  of  the  service  ?    To  live  still  to 
&d  again  one  of  these  opportunities  of  redeeming  my  life, 
ifould  be  to  live  twice.    And  besides,  I  must  open  to  you  ngr 
affections  in  their  most  hidden  Tccesses  of  nature,  or  of  weak- 
ness, according  as  they  may  be  interpreted !     I  have  a  young 
and  handsome  wife  whom  I  love  with  aU  the  tenderness  of  our 
first  happy  days  ;  I  have  children,  scarcely  out  of  the  cradle, 
to  bring  up,  to  protect,  and  to  love  for  yet  a  length  of  time, 
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All  ^ojoae  tilings  attach,  and  stiU  bind  me  to  existence,  more 
than  I  myself  desire  it ;  all  these  afiFections  are  ties  which  bind 
the  heart  much  stronger  than  reason  approves  of,  and  indepen- 
dently of  onr  own  will ;  for  I  live  in  these  dear  beings,  they  live 
in  me,  and  it  isihus  their  existence  which  cries  ontand  tortures 
itself  prematurely  with  mine !  I  confess  to  you,  therefore, 
-without  shame  and  .without  weakness,  that  although  resigned 
to  death  I  am  desirous  of  living  I  Defend  my  life,  therefore,  if 
you  think  you  can  defend  it,  and  by  every  legal  means  by  which 
you  can  protect  it  from  my  enemies  !" 

"  But,"  he  resumed,  with  the  gesture  of  a  man  of  honour 
who  x^ectB  all  baseness,  "  do  not  defend  it  at  eveiy  price ! 
No,  not  life  itself  at  every  price ;  neither  for  my  own  sake,  nor 
tiuit  of  my  name,  nor  for  my  wife,  nor  for  my  children,  shall 
my  life  be  purchased  by  the  slightest  dishonour !  You  now>" 
be  added,  **  know  all  my  thoughts  ;  life,  if  it  can  be  preserved 
with  honour,  but  death  rath^  than  a  life  which  might  here- 
after tarnish  mth  a  second  stain  my  character  and  my  memory ! 
It  is  therefore  for  you,  more  calm  and  more  eagpetienced  than  I 
am  in  the  study  of  law-courts,  to  read  the  thoughts  of  my 
judges  in  the  expression  of  their  features ;  and  if,  after  having 
tried  all  proper  means  of  saving  my  life,  you  see  at  the  last 
moment  that  my  cause  is  desperate,  and  that  my  condemnation 
is  determined  on  in  their  minds,  apprise  me  of  it  that  I  may 
fedl  nobly  before  them  and  before  posterity  I  I  confide  to  you 
my  name  and  my  memory  I  Watch  over  them  for  me,  and  like 
considerate  doctors  who  are  not  afraid  of  acquainting  their  dying 
patient  with  his  danger,  that  he  may  prepare  his  soul  for  death, 
apprise  me  unhesitatingly  at  the  proper  moment,  of  what  I 
ought  to  do,  and  what  I  ought  to  say,  that  I  may  take  a 
becoming  leave  of  hope  and  life  V* 

His  defenders  promised  Jiim  to  do  so,  and  now  the  fatal 
moment  foreseen  by  the  mamhal  had  arrived.  They  had  ex- 
hausted every  means  of  delay,  and  every  af^oiiBal  to  feeling,  which 
jmch  a  cause  would  natuxally  suggest,  but  all  had  failed  in  con- 
vmoing  or  softening  the  resolution  of  the  judges.  Their  coun- 
,tenances,  their  looks,  their  murmurs,  or  dieir  silence  evidently 
jignified  a  condemnation  already  come  to  in  their  hearts.    M». 
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Dupin,  the  marshars  defender,  leaning  towards  his  client,  said 
to  him  in  a  low  Toice :  '*  This  is  the  moment !    Erery  hope  is 
lost !    You  have  now  only  to  render  your  death  illustrious,  and 
to  save  your  memory  by  falling  nobly  and  patriotically  before 
your  country  !*'    '*  I  understand  you,**  replied  the  marshal :  then 
feigning  a  desire  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air  and  to  take  some 
repose,  he  went  out  accompanied  by  his  two  defenders,  to  con- 
cert with  them  his  demeanour  and  language.    They  confirmed 
to  him  with  a  painful  but  necessary  frankness,  the  inflexibility 
of  the  peers,  and  the  certainty  of  the  sentence.     **  But  we  have 
reserved  for  you,**  said  M.  Dupin,  "  a  means  of  intervening 
yourself,  by  some  last  and  noble  words,  in  the  catastrophe  of 
your  trial  and  your  life.    We  shall  return  to  the  court,  and  I 
shall  ask  to  defend  you  in  my  turn.     I  shall  begin  by  pleading 
your  privilege  as  a  foreigner  to  France,  which  removes  you 
from  its  judgment,  by  your  birth  at  SarrelouiSy  a  city  now  dis 
«oined  from  our  territory.     At  my  first  words  indicating  an  in- 
tention of  shielding  you  thus,  in  your  quality  of  a  foreigner,  you 
will  rise,  and  interrupt  me  with  a  burst  of  indignation,  and  an 
impulse  of  patriotism,  which  you  have  no  occasion  to  feign ;  and 
you  will  interdict  me  from  seeking  to  save  your  life,  at  the  price 
of  abdicating  your  glorious  nationality  !** 

The  marshal  thanked  his  defenders,  and  concerted  with 
them  the  few  words  he  had  to  utter,  on  interrupting  M.  Dupin, 
and  reclaiming  his  country.  He  wrote  them  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  that  the  interest  of  the  drama  might  not  blot  them  from 
his  memory,  and  he  Tolled  it  between  his  fingers  like  one  of 
those  notes  which  orators  hastily  scribble  to  remind  them  of 
an  idea. 

They  then  returned  into  court,  and  the  prisoner's  coxmsel 
rose  to  speak.  M.  Benyer,  sen.,  in  his  speech  exonerated  his 
client,  not  from  his  faults,  but  from  premeditated  treason.  Sis 
speech  strengthened  by  all  the  evidence  which  had  been  heard 
in  the  preceding  sittings,  left  no  doubts  vdth  any  who  were  not 
influenced  by  hatred  or  prejudice.  M.  Dupin  then  rising  after 
his  colleague,  aflected  an  intention  of  snatching  the  marsbfll 
from  the  vengeance  of  France,  by  maintaining  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  Frenchman,  since  he  was  bom  at  Sarrelouis,  and  that 
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the  treaties  of  1816  had  taken  away  that  city  .from  the  French 
territory.  The  marshal  then,  as  if  impelled  by  noble  shame  at 
hearing  this  sophism  pleaded,  which  to  save  him  from  the 
scaffold  would  rob  him  of  his  country,  started  suddenly  up 
to  claim  his  birth-right  and  to  protest  against  this  too  zealous 
defence.  *'  No,  Sir,  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  he  cried,  placing  his 
hand  on  his  breast;  "  and  I  know  how  to  die  like  a  French- 
man. I  thank  my  generous  defenders  for  what  they  have  done, 
and  what  they  would  wish  to  do,  but  I  beg  of  them  to  cease  to 
defend  me  rather  than  to  do  it  imperfectly.  I  rather  wish  not 
to  be  defended  at  all  than  to  have  only  the  shadow  of  a  defence. 
I  am  tried  contrary  to  the  fiuth  of  treaties,  and  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  invoke  them !  like  Moreau,  I  appeal  from  this  to 
Europe  and  posterity  !*' 

The  emotion  caused  by  this  premediated  scene  was  immense 
The  suddenness,  the  accent,  the  gesture,  and  the  look  of  the 
accused  increased  it  beyond  anything  that  had  been  foreseen  in 
its  preparation.    Nature,  as  usual,  surpassed  all  anticipation. 

These  words  closed  the  pleadings.  The  accused  was  justly 
relieved  from  the  refuge  so  unworthy  of  him  which  he  had  con- 
sented to  seek  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  foreigner.  His  accuser  moved  that  he  should 
be  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  peers  re-assembled 
with  closed  doors,  to  discuss  amongst  themselves  the  questions 
of  conviction,  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  penalty 
attached  to  it  They  numbered  161  voters.  Some  had 
absented  themselves,  others  retired  to  avoid  being  impli- 
cated in  an  act  for  which  they  might  now  or  hereafter  be 
reproached,  according  to  the  passions  of  the  moment,  or  of 
futurity.  The  young  Duke  de  Broglie  claimed  the  right  of 
sitting  from  which  he  was  dispensed  by  his  youth,  in  order  to 
protest  by  his  vote  against  a  political  immolation  as  contrary 
to  the  gratitude  and  the  honour  of  his  countiy.  Faithful  in  that 
to  the  noble  sentiments  of  Madame  de  StaSl,  whose  daughter 
he  married,  and  who  sanctified  the  genius  of  letters  by  the 
genius  of  pity. 

The  peers  being  divided  on  the  charge  of  premeditation, 
and  almost  unanimous  on  the  crime,  and  its  qualification  as  to 
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the  crime  of  high  tieaaon,  delihented  individonlly,  and  aloud, 
on  the  penalty.  The  tribunal  not  being  military,  but  political 
it  could  appreciate  all  the  ciicumataaoea,  estimate  the  man,  re 
call  his  services,  foretell  the  odium  of  state  ingratitade,  adbi- 
trate  on  reparation^  graduate  the  pumahment,  and  spare  bloocL 
Under  the  inspimtion  of  humanity,  and  to  ratify  the  policy  and 
well-understood  interest  of  the  Bourbons,  exile  would  haT*beeit 
the  most  impropriate  penally  for  a  crime  occasioned  by  suddea 
impulse;  but  to  throw  at  the  am^,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  ite. 
most  gallant  and  popular  chiefs  was  a  defiance  to  all  reconcilia- 
tion, an  implacable  grievance  planted  in  the  hearts  of  braye 
men,  almost  all  of  them  more  or  less  aoeomplices  in  his  crime. 
The  guilty  num  himself  confessed  his  fajolt,  honoioed  the  Ein|^ 
and  raised  no  other  standard  than  that  of  repentance  and 
sorrow;  in  opposition  to  the  standard  of  the  Bestozation.  He 
was  no  longer  dangerous  but  in  an  ensanguined  tomb.  HiiB 
phantom  alone  was  thenceforward  to  be  dreaded;  oferything 
demanded  that  he  should  be  reproved,  but  saved.  Seventeen 
peers  only,  in  this  select  body  of  the  statesmen  and  courtiers  of 
France,  had  the  courage  to  refuse  this  victim  to  the  fhry  of  the 
times,  and  to  vote  fbr  his  exile.  We  here  record  their  names, 
that  public  esteem  may  also  have  its  tablets,  in  which  lustory 
will  find  and  award  its  meed  of  praise  to  those  hearts  which  are 
inflexible  to  the  passions  or  the  calculations  of  parties.  They 
were :  The  Duke  de  Broglie,  the  Duke  de  Montmoraniy,  Ber- 
tholet,Cha8seloup*Laubat,Ohollet,  Collaud,  Fontanes,  Goavioou* 
Saint-Cyr,  Herwyn,  Ellein,  LanjuinBis,  Lemercier,  Lenoir 
Laroche,  Malleville,  Bichebourg,  Curial,  LaUy-ToUendal. 

Five  peers,  Messrs.  de  Choiseul,  de  Saint  Suzanne,  do 
Brigode,  Daligre,  and  de  Nicolai,  either  lesveonvinced  or  less 
courageous,  abstained  from  voting,  A  humane,  but  tmnd  neu- 
trality which  neither  strikes  nor  saves,  but  which  sdiould  never 
be  permitted  to  stand  between  the  sword  and  the  victim. 

As  for  those  who  voted  in  a  mass  for  deariili,  some  ^nok  a 
conscientiouB  conviction  of  the  proportion  of  the  penally  to  the 
crime,  others  from  a  short  sighted  feeling  of  the  neoesaity  <rf  th* 
example ;  many  from  devotibn  toa  oaoaotai  wMch  they  eeuld 
refose  nothing — ^not  even  the  bead  <#  m  hsiP    and  seveial 
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tiuTDUgh  zealous  emulation,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  suspected  and 
]»oent  royalism ;  the  cruel  through  Tengeance,  the  cowardly 
through  weakness,  the  flatterers  from  adulation,  the  amhitious 
through  anticipation  of  the  henefits  to  he  deriyed  from  this  sacri- 
fice to  servility ;  we  conceal  their  names  from  nespeot  to  their  me- 
moaeies  and  consideration  to  th^  fiEunilies.  Posterity  should  have 
its  amnesties  as  well  as  policy ;  the  annals  of  nations  are  not  a 
perpetual  index  of  resentments  and  diyisions  between,  the  chil 
dren  of  those  parents  who  were  either  culpable  or  unfortunate. 
To  pardon  the  victims  and  to  pardon  even  the  judges,  is  the  law 
of  true  justice  for  beings  so  fallible  as  we  are.  To  pardon  is  to 
fcrget.    Let  us  forget! 

XVII. 

It  must  be  said,  in  extenuation  of  these  hundred  and  thirty 
peers  who  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  that,  in  the  opinions 
of  many,  death  was  hut  a  nominal  satisfaction  given  to  the 
rigour  of  their  conviction,  but  that  they  voted  it  under  the  tacit 
condition  of  a  commutation  of  the  penalty  by  the  government. 
'*  The  sentence,"  says  M.  de  Vaulabelle,  the  most  exact  histo- 
rian and  the  most  severe  against  this  vote,  "  was  scarcely  pro- 
nounced, when  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu,  who  attended  this 
nocturnal  sitting,  was  surrounded  by  a  great  namber  of  tha 
Toters,  who  conjured  him  to  solicit  from  the  King  exile  to 
America  for  the  condemned,  instead  of  the  scaffold."' 

The  Duke  de  Richelieu's  heart  was  great  enough  to  com- 
prise at  once  both  justice  and  clemency.  Whilst  the  judges, 
still  shut  up'  in  the  Luxembourg,  were  communicating  to  each 
other  in  an  under  tone  those  observations  which  lesvlt  from 
great  acts  accomplished  by  public  assemblies,  some  expecting 
infiexibilily,  and  others  a  softening  of  the  anger  of  the  court, 
the  prime  minister  had  hastened  to  the  Tuileries  to  implore  the 
man  after  having  served  the  prince.  The  King  was  mild  by 
nature,  and  magnanimous  by  calculation.  His  long  study'  of 
human  vicissitudes  in  history,  which  teaches  the  inutility  of  ex- 
ecutions as  much  as  the  deceptions  of  benefits,  had  imbued  the 
Blind  of  this  prince  with  a  philosophy  which  resembled  in- 
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difference.  He  did  not  hate  because  he  loTod  but  little ;  but 
he  goTemed  generally  with  a  yiew  to  posterity.  He  cited 
Henri  lY .  and  aspired  to  imitate  him :  he  wished  not  at  any  price 
to  leare  a  sinister  memory  to  faturity.  If  he  had  been  solely  and 
truly  King  he  would  certainly  have  pardoned ;  but  although  he 
affected  independence  in  his  government,  and  a  disdainful  supe- 
riority over  his  family  in  his  palace,  he  felt  himself  accountable 
to  his  allies,  and  he  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  those  around 
him.  The  representatiyes  of  the  great  powers,  and  above  all, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  might  have  encouraged  his  inward  dis 
position  to  clemency,  but  influenced  unknown  to  themselves,  by 
the  ulra-royalist  portion  of  the  society  of  Paris  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  they  were  involuntarily  implicated  in  its 
passions. 

XVIII. 

The  English  nation  was  not  an  accomplice  on  this  occasion, 
either  in  this  apathy,  or  this  tacit  approbation  of  a  militaiy 
execution,  which  soldiers  might  look  upon  as  just,  but  generous 
hearts  found  cruel.  Madame  Hutchinson,  the  wife  of  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  was  then  in  Paris,  and  whose  house  was  the  hospitable 
rendezvous  of  the  most  liberal-minded  officers  of  the  Eug^h 
army,  interoeded  in  the  most  earnest  manner  with  His  Grace 
to  obtain  from  him  a  decisive  intervention  for  the  salvation  of 
Marshal  Ney.  She  conjured  him,  by  his  own  glory  and  the 
glory  of  his  coimtiy,  to  avert,  by  such  a  step,  the  reproach 
which  would  rest  on  his  memoiy  if  this  odious  sacrifice  were 
accomplished  under  his  eyes,  and  apparently  with  his  moral 
participation.  It  is  even  said  that,  in  her  ardent  and  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  English  general,  Madame 
Hutchinson  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Duke,  to  draw 
from  him  by  her  prayers  what  she  could  not  obtain  by  higher 
considerations.  Evidently  wavering  between  his  wish  to  yield 
to  so  touching  a  solicitation,  and  the  impossibility  in  which  he 
felt  himself  of  pressing  upon  the  free  decision  of  the  King, 
and  thus  perhaps  violating  preliminary  engagements  of  neu- 
trality between  this  prince  and  his  subjects,  contracted  in 
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correspondence  or  private  interviews  during  the  campaign,  the 
Duke  replied  that  his  hands  were  lied  by  imperative  consider- 
ations, and  that  whatever  might  be  his  personal  sentiments  of 
interest  and  commiseration  for  an  unfortunate  adversary,  his 
duty  was  to  be  silent,  to  despise  the  false  judgment  of  the 
times  on  his  character,  and  to  leave  all  to  the  more  enlightened 
and  impartial  verdict  of  posterity. 

Madame  Hutchinson  retired  in  tears,  without  being  able  to 
move  either  the  statesman  or  the  soldier.  Meanwhile,  the 
government  being  informed  of  her  endeavours  to  snatch  the 
prey  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  and  of  the  bitter  re- 
proaches she  had  uttered  in  her  private  circle  against  the 
implacability  of  the  judges,  removed  her  from  Paris,  under  the 
charge  of  also  having  pitied  the  fate  of  Lavalette,  and  of  having 
contrived  in  her  house  the  generous  plot  for  his  escape. 
Affected  by  the  efforts  of  this  lady  to  save  a  husband  and  a 
father  for  his  afflicted  family,  Marshal  Ney  s  widow  presented 
to  Madame  Hutchinson,  as  an  offering  of  the  heart,  the  sabre 
worn  by  the  Marshal  at  Waterloo,  having  had  engraved  upon  the 
blade  a  record  of  the  generous  act  and  the  gratitude  it  inspired. 

Twenty  years  after  these  sad  events,  a  son  of  the  victim 
when  travelling  in  Italy,  to  look  for  some  traces  of  his  father 
in  that  country,  on  arriving  at  Leghorn  stopped  at  a  villa  inha- 
bited by  Madame  Brennier,  the  wife  of  the  French  consul  in 
Tuscany ;  where  the  conversation  having  fallen  on  the  death 
of  the  marshal,  the  young  man  was  astonished  to  see  tears 
rolling  down  the  cheeks  of  a  strange  lady  at  the  recital  of  his 
fjEumly  misfortunes.  The  stranger  was  Madame  Hutchinson, 
the  mother  of  Madame  Brennier.  Pity  and  gratitude  had 
thus  met  together  without  knowing  each  other.  If  cruelty  has 
its  expiations  and  its  remorse,  generosity  has  its  chances  and 
its  turns  of  good  fortune ;  as  if  Providence  reserved  them  for 
fitting  occasions,  that  noble  hearts  may  not  be  discouraged. 

XIX. 

The  pasflions  of  the  court  at  this  mo^ient  in  Paris  were 
implacable     To  spare  the  life  of  the  hero  of  the  Beresina 
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seemed  a  larceny  comstttted  on  the  right  of  TepckakL  In  the 
saloons  of  the  aristocracy  the  King's  nunistBrs  ivwe  ^ustaally 
mohbed  and  entreated  to  give  his  bloodas  a  penmnal  £EiT«nr  to 
the  applicants.  Ladies  of  the  highest  Tank,  yoong,  beantifidl, 
rich,  loaded  mth  gifts,  farours,  titles,  and  court  dignitias, 
forgot  their  families,  their  ease,  and  their  amours,  ^tted  tluir 
houses  at  daybreak,  ran  about  all  day,  and  intrigved  allxiight,  to 
gain  over  a  voice  amongst  the  judges  from  the  side  of  Indul 
genoe,  and  to  win  one  to  the  side  of  puniBbment;  to  imprecate 
and  accuse  beforehand  those  whose  cowardice  or  perfidy  imght 
withhold  this  condemnation  from  their  wishes.  We  have  ottr- 
selves  seen  with  astonishment  and  sorrow  the  suppHcaticvu^ 
the  clasping  of  hands,  the  smiles  of  these  ladies,  begging 
those  concessions,  which  they  implored  for  the  aatis&ction 
of  their  hatred.  We  still  blush  at  the  recolleetion.  Who 
can  be  astonished  at  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  mukitude, 
when  rank,  fortune,  and  even  courts,  dkpli^  such  thoughtiess 
inhmnanity,  such  paroxysms  of  anger,  such  horrid -thirst  of 
blood  in  their  days  of  vengeance  ? 

XX. 

All  these  vindictive  proeeedings  of  the  royalist  society  had 
their  counterparts  amongst  the  inlsibitants  of  the  ToileiieB 
Those  around  the  princes  thought  they  flatterod  them  in 
hardening  their  hearts  by  this 'bitterness  of  hatred  against  the 
common  enemy ;  while  the  princes  promised  beforehand.to  be 
inexorable/  and  to  correspond  wMi  this  devotion  of  their  friends 
by  the  sacrifice  of  every  human  weakness  in  their  own  hearts. 
These  promises  beii^  made,  the  blood  demanded  could  not 'be 
refused. 

Buch  were  the  dispositions  of  the  court  and  of  the  princes, 
when 'the  Duke  de  Bichelieu,  infringing  the  regulations,  >and 
entering  the  Eing*s  chamber  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
acquainted  him  with  the  judgment  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  pleaded  for  mercy.  "  My  fjGimily  would  never  forgive  me 
for  this  pardonj'*  rtplied  the  Xing  sadly ;  ''and  "tibe  Ohomber, 
without  which  I  cannot  reign,  would  dissolve  my  govemmisnt 
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to-morrow.  The  allies  themselves  would  accuse  me  of  again 
compromising  the  security  of  Europe  hy  an  indulgence,  of 
which  I  should  have  the  honour  aiid  they  the  danger.  There 
are  circumstances  in  which  kings  can  only  do  what  their  parti 
sans  permit  them.  Oar  feelings  even  are  snh&ervieat  ie  our 
duties  of  state.  I  pity  Ney,  I  have  no  ha;fcred  against  him! 
I  would  gladly  preserve  a  father  to  his  childreai,  a  heopo-.to 
France ;  hut  I  am  a  constitutional  king ;  I  cannot,  widhoiut 
compromising  my  union  with  the  Ghamhers^.  suspend,  or  turn 
aside  the  justioe  which  my  people  require  as  a  pledge. of  their 
security.''  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  knew  the  di^ositionS) 
and  the  requirements  of  ihe  oofurt,  of  the  Ohamber,  .and  of  the 
followers  of  the  princes  and  the  princesses,  had.no  further 
hope  from  this  source.  The  Duchess  d'AngoulAme  could  alone 
have  taken  upon  her  the  anger  of  the  voyaHat  party,  and 
east  her  tears  into  the  balance  against  the  blood  .of  the  hevo 
The  King,  her  uncle,  could  refuse  nothing  to  such  a  suppliant 
Perhaps  he  anxiously  wished  that  she  should  come  and. offer 
this  pretext  for  his  clemency,  this  ianuly  authority  &r  his 
weakness.  But  she  came  not;  fatal  counsels  of  severity. pire 
vailed  around  her,  over  the  natural  part  twhioh  Pjrovidenoe 
seemed  to  have  assigned  to  her  A  woman's  heart  at  the 
Tuileries  interposed  against  all  these  reprisals^  and  the  asylum 
of  all  the  vanquished,  was  the  only  popularity  which  4jbte 
Bourbons  wanted  to  conquer  all  paarties.  She  allowed  this 
heart  to  be  closed  by  the  hand  of  her  fatal  counsallors :  that  .of 
Fmnce  closed  in  ks  torn.  She  thus  derived  her  fisuEQily,  her 
cause,  and  herself  of  the  most  irresistible  of  polides,  the  policy 
of  feeling.  It  was  .more  than  a  harshness,  it  yois  an.  esEor 
which  condemned  her  dynasty,  to  a  short  existenoe.  For, 
iMStoratioBS  by  their  nature  have  only  one  of  these  parts  to 
play,  magnanimity  or  vengeanoe.  From  the  day  they  ceasato 
'  pardon,  they  are  condemned  to  avenge.  To  avenge  themselves 
on  a  nation  is  to  forfeit  itsafESctum  without  crushing  it.  With 
the  blood  whidi  they  thus  shed  at  the  B^storation,  was  written 
befovehand  the  second  divorce  of  Fmnce  and  the  Bourbons; 
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XXI. 

Whibt  death  or  pardon  were  thus  on  the  balance  within  the 
shadow  of  the  palace,  and  the  prime  minister  was  leaving  it  in 
"oonstemation  without  bearing  with  him  the  slightest  hope,  the 
condemned  marshal  had  returned  to  his  prison  in  the  Luxem 
4)ourg,  whence  he  could  hear  in  low  murmurs  the  conversation 
of  the  judges,  themselves  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  King 
Uncertain,  and  almost  indifferent,  from  weariness  and  grief,  as 
to  his  fate,  the  marshal  had  taken  a  Httle  nourishment,  and  had 
lain  down  in  his  clothes,  as  a  soldier  who  expects  to  be  aroused 
hj  death.  The  excess  of  fatigue  and  agitation  of  mind  since 
the  commencement  of  this  long  trial,  had  at  length  closed  his 
ejes  as  soon  as  his  honour  and  his  life  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  judges.  The  sleep  which  is  disturbed  bj  hope  is 
the  companion  of  despair.  He  slept  on  the  confines  of  destiny 
The  considerate  and  compassionate  guards  who  watched  in  his 
chamber,  restrained  their  words,  and  even  their  respiration,  for 
fear  of  interrupting  this  last  repose.  These  were  not,  as  it  has 
been  said,  myrmidons  disguised  as  gendarmes,  and  chosen  for 
the  ferocity  and  the  rudeness  of  their  enmity,  ^m  amongst 
the  Eing*s  guard,  to  torture  the  soul  of  the  prisoner,  and  to 
"kill  him  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  to  escape  They  were, 
^n  the  contraiy,  brave  young  gentlemen,  the  ilite  of  their 
•  ^companies,  incorruptible  in  their  honour,  and  incapable  of  any 
^outrage  on  an  unarmed  man,  and  especially  on  a  captive,  whose 
'i&td  they  deplored,  as  they  admired  his  glory.  Although  they 
were  officers  they  wore  tJie  uniform  of  simple  grenadier  dra- 
goons of  the  Eoyal  Guard.  Under  this  costume,  though 
mixed  up  with  the  gendarmes,  and  other  attendants  of 
the  prisoner,  it  was  tiiey  alone  who  watched  him  in  his 
chamber,  and  who  were  most*  accustomed  to  converse  with 
4mn,  not  to  aggravate,  but  to  amuse  and  console  his  soli- 
itude.  They  encouraged  him  with  hope,  and  they  themselves 
anticipated  that  the  marshal,  condemned  and  pardoned  by  the 
King,  would  recognise  them  in  happier  times  as  the  consolers 
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of  his  evil  day?;     It  was  from  their  own  mouths  that  we  re-*- 
ceiyed  at  the  time  this  confidential  account  of  their  mission. 

XXII. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  secretary  of  the 
Ohamher  of  Peers  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  prisoner's  cell, 
to  read  his  sentence  to  him  officially.  The  guards,  regretting 
the  necessity  of  interrupting  that  peaceful  sleep,  which  deaths 
as  if  jealous  of  the  short  repose,  was  ahout  to  disturh  so  rudely, 
hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  awake  him.  They  at  lengthy 
however,  oheyed,  and  touching  the  marshal's  hand  called  him 
with  a  low  voice.  Though  in  a  profound  sleep  he  sat  up 
quickly,  and  perceived  the  officials  of  the  Ohamher,  and  the 
secretary,  M.  Cauchy,  whose  features,  which  were  known  to 
him,  indicated  the  sorrow  and  pity  that  disturhed  his  mind 
The  marshal  immediately  got  out  of  hed,  advanced  towards 
M  Cauchy,  and  prepared  to  listen  to  a  sentence  too  well  fore- 
seen. Before  he  read  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  the 
secretary  hegged  the  prisoner  to  separate  his  official  duty  from 
the  personal  sentiments  of  respect  and  admiration  with  which 
he  was  penetrated,  and  to  pity  him  for  having  to  peiform  a 
duty  which  was  repugnant  to  his  heart.  '*  I  am  grateful  Sir,'* 
replied  the  marshal,  "  and  touched  hy  the  sentiments  you 
express,  which  I  fully  comprehend.  But  we  all  have  our 
duties  in  this  world;  fulfil  yours,  I  shall  perform  mine." 
Then  pointing  to  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand  "  Head,  Sir,'' 
he  said  with  a  resigned  and  gentle  accent.  The  secretary 
accordingly  hegan,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  ask  pardon  for 
the  words;  and  as  he  read  conscientiously,  word  for  word, 
the  long  enumeration  of  the  names,  titles,  rank,  and  dignities 
hy  which  the  sentence  designated  the  condemned :  '*  To  the 
fact,  to  the  fact,"  said  the  marshal,  with  an  accent  of  impa- 
tience, and  an  expression  of  disdain  for  these  hauhles  of  a  life 
on  the  point  of  extinction :  "  say  simply  Miqhael  Ney  and  soon 
a  little  dust ! " 

The  reading  having  terminated,  the  secretary  of  the  Oham>- 
ber  informed  the  condemned  that  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice  had 
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eome  to  othr  him  the  cooBolaticaiB  whkih  religion  giyet  to^tbe 
dying,  and  that  he  ^vas  authorized  by  the  regoktionB  to  reeepm 
him.  "  I  want  no  one  to  teach  me  how  to  die,"  replied  the 
marshal.  "At  what  hoar  tD*m(«row?"  he  added,  with  an 
interrogative  expression  of  countenance  which  finished  the 
sospended  sense  of  the  question.  '*  At  nine  o'cloek^"  replied 
M.  Ganchy,  bowing,  as  if  askoned  of  the  brentf  of  the  time 
doled  <mt  to  him  for  his  prepavatkm.  '*  And  my  wife  and 
ohildren?*'  said  the  condemned;  '*caa  I,  at  least,  embiaoe 
them  for  the  last  time  ?"  This,  M.  Oaoohy  was  authorized  to 
promise  him.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Ney,  '*  let  my  wife  come  at 
five  in  the  morning ;  but  keep  her  ignorant,  above  all  tiyngs, 
of  my  condemnation :  let  her  learn  it  only  from  myself  ^o 
alone  can  soften  its  honors  to  her."  He  was  promised  that 
this  pracaution  should  be  taken  with  his  feimily ;  and.  he  then 
begged  to  be  1^  alone  for  the  iBmainder  of  the  night  He 
laydown  again  on  his  bed,  wrapped  his  cloak  around  his  head) 
and  fell  asleep,  as  if  on  the  bivouac  and  ready  for  action 
Nature,  more  merdM  than:  Ms  judges,  veiled  from  him  his 
agony  in  sleep. 

At  five  o'clock  Madame  Ney,  accompanied  by  her  sister 
and.  her  four  sons,  was  introduced  into  bis  prison.  The  pwiod 
fixed  for  this  interview  sufficiently  indicated  that  it  was  one  of 
final  separation.  The  marshal  who  adored  this  young  and 
charming  companion  of  his  happy  days,  received  her  fainting 
in  his  arms,  and  with  difficulty  restored  her  with  his  teaia.aiid 
kisses.  Then  taking  his  four  young  sons  upon  hia  knees,  and 
pressing  them  to  his  heart,  he  uttered  to  them*  in  a  low  voice 
those  last  sad  words  by  which  a  faiher  transfases  the  posest 
portion  of  his  soul  into  the  memoiy  of  his  children.  His 
sisters-law  amdousiy  endeavoured  to  console- by  turns  the 
£ither,  the  mother  and  the  children,  and  prayed  aloud,  amidst 
the  sobbing  of  these  hapless  groups*  The  mazshal  who  had 
solaced  his-  heart  with  the  sight  and  fEuewell  endearments  of 
all  that  he  loved  upon  earth,  maintained  sufficient  codbess  to 
deceive  his  wife  and  withdraw  her  from  the  agony  of  his  last 
moments,  by  imparting  a  hope  to  her  which  he.  did  not  feel 
himself.     He  flattered  her  with  the  idea  that  the  heart  of  the 
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Ettig-ttuglit  still  be  owerooirie  bj  tlie  sight  q£  her  grief  and 
th#  eneiigy.of  her  pray^fs-.  He  thns  sueeeeded  in.  withdiawiiig 
hii&ilidf  Irom  her  armft;  and  the  suppliaBte  w^ro  oondueted 
amidst  the  darlinefis  to  the  gates  of  die.  palace  "wheze  the  King 
aad  the  Duchess  of  Aogouldme  were  aill  sleeping. 

B^  the  faixmr  o£  the  Duke  de  Duras^  first  gentleman!  of  the. 
£dftg^  the  fajwlj  were  adimti»d  into  the  anti-rooms-  of  l^e 
rc^ielapartments^  where  Madanie  Nay,  uneasy,  but  still  oon- 
fidin(^ «iniited  tha monaxch'arisuii^.  She  dad  not  doubt  that 
even  the  peRniBSDm  tOs  we^  so.  neae.tiieiE  hearts  wan  a:  tioit 
pfsemise^of  mexoy.  The  flxast  li^and.  noiseB  of  day,  p6netl»^ 
ting  into  the  palace  impressed  her  mth^mingledfeelingstof  hope 
and  terror.  Hec  moth^  had  beeni  ia  fnendly  intexoouiae  with 
l^moihi^.  of  the  Duohessof  Angouldme.  Would  the  daugh- 
tesiof  Miana  Antometb^  allow  the  widowed  daughter,;  and  the 
little  orphan  beys^  to.  lea?e  that  palace  where  she  was«  more 
than  qp/etai.  This  hapless,  group  waited  in  the  anti<<$hainher 
inr  vain  until  the  irreparable  hour  had.  elapsed.  The  pzinoess 
hadi  known  or  heard  nothing  of.  iU  What  an  hour  lost  &r 
natoreand  tha  Monarehy ! 

XXIIL 

The  marshai  had  not  lain,  down  again  after  die  last  em- 
bnaoas  o£  his  wife,  and  sobbing  of  his  children.  He  had  dzusd 
upshift. own  tears,  that  he  might  no  longer  think  of  aiqrthing 
but  the  dignity  of  his  death.  He  wrete  his  will;  the^xiaitig 
fmmi  hift  chair  ha  walked  about  his  chamber,  exchanging  with 
goaat  composure  a  &w  words  with  his.guardians.  One  of  tdiese 
royal  body-guards^  disguised  as  grenadiers,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  had  conceived  for  the  hero  that  involuntary  tenderness 
of  admiration  and  pity  which  the  familiarity  of  a  prison,  mia- 
foaknne,  and  appioaohing  death  create  in  noble  hearts.  This 
was  ai  royalist  gentleman  of  Dauphiny,  named  M.  de  V*- — ^ 
Has  handsoTne  countenance,  his  martial  character^  his  accent  of 
free  bat  respectful  frankness  had  deceived  the  prisoner  him- 
self, who  thought  he  saw  in-  M.  de  Y one  of  the  old  sub- 
officers  of  his  great  campaigns^     He  gladly  conversed  with 
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this  giiard  during  the  long  hours  of  his  weary  captiyity, 
'*  This  is  the  last  sun  I  shall  ever  see,  comrade/*  said  he, 

approaching  M.  de  V .      "  This  world  is  at  an  end  for 

me.  This  evening  I  shall  lie  in  another  hiTouac.  I  am  no 
-woman,  hut  J  helieve  in  God  and  in  another  life,  and  I  feel 
that  I  have  an  immortal  soul :  they  spoke  to  me  of  prepara- 
tion for  death,  of  the  consolations  of  religion,  of  conferring 
with  a  pious  priest.  Is  that  the  death  of  a  soldier  ?  Let  me 
hear  what  you  would  do  in  my  place.  "  Monsieur  le  MarechaX^* 
replied  M.  de  V—,  "  we  still  hope  that  the  King  will  he 
worthy  of  Henri  lY.,  and  that  he  will  not  suffer  France  to  be 
depriyed  of  one  of  her  most  glorious  servants,  for  one  day  of 
forgetfulness :  but  death  is  death  for  all  mankind,  and  he  who 
has  seen  it  so  near  on  so  many  battle-fields  is  not  afraid  to  hear 
it  spoken  of  in  a  dungeon.  The  voice  of  a  last  friend  has 
never  been  painful  to  a  soldier  in  the  hospital  waggon.  Were 
I  in  your  place  I  should  allow  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice  to 
enter,  and  I  should  prepare  my  soul  for  every  event."  "  I  be- 
lieve you  are  right,"  replied  the  marshal  with  a  friendly  smile 
"  Well  then,  let  the  priest  come  in."  The  curate  of  St.  Sul- 
pice who  was  patiently  waiting  the  favourable  moment  in  a 
room  of  the  Luxembourg,  was  introduced,  and  conferred  piously 
with  the  marshal  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber.  The  hour  which 
brought  no  pardon  at  length  sounded  for  the  execution.  The 
prisoner  who  had  read  in  the  features,  and  heard  in  the  mur 
murs  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  inexorable  vengeance  of 
party  spirit,  had  expected  nothing  from  the  tears  of  his  wife 
and  children.  It  was  for  her  sake  and  theirs  that  he  had* 
affected  to  hope.  He  dressed  himself,  therefore,  to  appear 
with  propriety  before  the  last  fire  he  was  ever  to  face.  Ho 
wore  a  military  frock  coat  on  the  occasion.  The  noise  of  the 
troops,  who  were  stationed  from  the  gate  of  the  Luxembourg 
to  the  railing  of  the  avenue  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  roll- 
ing of  a  carriage  in  the  court-yard  apprised  him  of  the  hour  of 
departure  and  the  route.  He  thought  he  was  to  be  conducted 
to  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  to  the  spot  marked  by  the  blood  oi 
Lab6doyere,  the  ordinary  place  of  execution.  His  door  opened ; 
he  understood  the  sign     He  descended  with  a  firm  step,  a 
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serene  brow,  and  a  lofty  look,  his  lips  almost  wearing  a  smile, 
bat  mdiout  any  theatrical  affectation,  through  the  double  ranks 
of  the  troops  drawn  up  on  the  steps  of  the  staircase,  and  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  like  a  man  happy  once  more  to  see 
the  uniform,  the  arms  and  the  troops — ^his  old  family.  On 
arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps  where  the  car- 
riage awaited  him  with  the  door  open,  he  stopped  instead  of 
mounting,  through  politeness  to  the  priest  who  accompanied 
him,  and  who  was  yielding  him  the  precedence.  Taking  the 
curate  by  the  arm,  *'  No,  no,"  said  he,  with  a  manner  at  once 
playful  and  sad,  in  melancholy  allusion  to  the  object  of  his 
Journey,  '*  Go  in  first,  Mr.  Curate ;  I  shall  still  arrive  above 
there  before  you ;"  indicating  with  a  look  the  haven  of  his 
rest. 

XXIV 

The  carriage  proceeded  at  a  foot  pace  through  the  broad 
alleys  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  between  the  silent  ranks  of  the 
soldiers.  An  icy  fog  crept  along  the  ground,  yielding  only 
glimpses  of  the  leafless  branches  of  the  lofty  trees  in  the  royal 
garden.  The  priest  murmured  by  the  side  of  the  soldier 
spiritual  consolation  and  resignation  to  death.  The  marshal 
istened  to  him  with  manly  attention,  and  expected  to  listen 
still  longer,  when  the  carriage  suddenly  stopped,  midway 
between  the  railing  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Observatory, 
in  front  of  a  long  wall  of  a  black  and  fetid  enclosure,  that 
bordered  an  alley  leading  out  of  the  avenue.  The  government, 
ill-advised  even  in  the  choice  of  a  place  of  execution,  seemed 
desirous  of  rendering  it  more  abject  and  contemptuous,  by 
striking  down  this  illustrious  enemy  like  some  unclean  animal, 
on  a  cross  road,  and  at  a  few  paces  from  a  palace,  the  name  of 
which  will  for  ever  be  stained  by  the  memoiy  of  so  foul  a  deed. 

Ney  was  astonished,  and  looked  around  for  the  cause  of 
this  halt  half-way,  as  he  supposed,  when  the  carriage  door 
opened,  and  he  was  requested  to  alight.  He  felt  that  he  was 
never  to  return,  and  gave  to  the  priest  who  accompanied  him 
the  few  articles  he  had  about  him,  with  his  last  remembraDces 
to  his  family.    He  emptied  his  pockets  also  of  some  pieces  of 
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gold  for  the  poor  of  the  pazisk;  hethenemfaraaed  tiio  pnostv 
tibs  last  fciond  who  sappliss  tfao-plaee  of.  all  ahsent  fiienda;  at 
tMff  final,  houz;  and  mardiod.  to  the  wall  towarda  ihd  pfece 
indioated  by  a.  platooa .  of.  Yetexaiifl.  Hie  officec  ornitmandtng 
the  party  advanoed  towaxde  hiin»  and.  raqneated  peraniBionf  ta 
bandage  faia  ejea^.  "  Do  7011  not  know,"  isfdiod!  the  aoldinv 
**  thttt  for  tiranty-fiye  joaiS;  I  have-  been  accoslsomad.  to  look 
baUa  o"<i  ballata}  in  the  £eus  ?*'  The  officer*  daatorbed^  hesi^ 
taling,  undecided, expecting pedtaps  aioy of  pavdon^orfaam^ 
tOi  commit  a.  saerilege  of  glory  by  firing  on  hia  geneial,  atood 
mute.belweea  tbe  hux)  and  his  j^atoeo.  Tha  Mareiiai  amiled 
hiniialf  of  this:  heaitation,  and  of  the  immobility  of  the  soldiers 
ki'Caat  affinal  mfxomsh  upon  his  deatiny  "  I.  protest  befiare 
God  and  my  country,"  he  exclaimed,  **  against  the  sentence 
which  haa  condemned  me.  I  appeal  from  it  to  man,  to  pos 
terity,  toGodI" 

Thoao:  words  and.  the  countenajice,  ^ishnned  in  their 
Bftanmry,  of  the  hero  oi  the-  camp,  shook  the  steadiness  of  the 
adbdienu  "Do  pur  duty,"  cried  the  commandant  of  Pads  to 
l&e.  officer  who  was  more  confiued.  than,  the  Tidum  The 
officer  stumbling,  resumed  his  place  beside  his  party  Ney 
adaaaced  a  few  paeesi. raised  hia  hat  with  his  left  hand,.aa  ho 
mas^  accustomed  to  elevate  it  in  desperate  charges,  to.  aaumate 
hisixtxoeps.  He-,  plaoed  his  right  hand  on  his  breast  to  mark 
wail  thcseat  of  lilSe  to  his  murdereca^  *'  ^ldii»»  V*  said  he.. 
'*aim  n^t  at  the.  heajrt!"  The  party  absolved  by  his  voice 
aad.  oommanded  by  his  gesture,,  fined,  as  one  man.  A  amgle 
i^apert  was  heard :  Ney  fell  as  if  struck  with  a  thunder^bolt^ 
without  a  convulsion,,  and  without  a  sigh  Thirteen  balls  had 
piewed.  the  bast,,  and.  slmttered  the  heart  of  the  heso,  and 
mutilated  the  ri|^t  arm.  which  had  so  often  waved,  the  sword 
ofv  Eranoe*  The  soldiers,  llie  officers,  and  the  spectators, 
turned  away  thmr.  eyes  feom  the  body,  as  from  the  evidence 
of  ttciime  Daring,  the  quarter  of  an  hour  whicL  the  military 
repdatLons  required;  that  the  corpse  should  lie  exposed  upon 
ther  place  of  execution,  no  spectators,  except  a  few  passeri-by 
and  seme  women  firom  the  neighbouring  houses,  looked  upon 
the  body;  or  mingled  their  tears  with  its  blood.     Some  groups 
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d^manddd  ^ridl  a  low  Toke,  who  the  Griminal  vibs^  thus  afaaa» 
doned'onlike  pabliolughwarf,  and  8hotto>deetli.b3rseldiei8  of  the 
gtttid  army.  None  1^  the  oourage  to  r^ j  that  it  ivas 
the  body  of  the  "bravest  of  the  brave,"  the  hero  of  the 
Berashsa.  AfHer  the  legal  period  ot  exposure,,  the  hospkable 
CR9tdiB<  of  a  ndf^bouring  convent  olaimed'  the  body  to  bestow 
ftuientl  honeurEf  upon^  it  in  private,  had  it  canried  to.  tfaflir 
chapel;  and  watched-  and  prayed  alternately  aioimd  thet&dom 
eoffiii. 

XXV. 

When  the  Parisians  awoke  and  found  that  Ney  hadu  been 
executed,  bitter  shame  seized  upon  every  soul.  Tha  oouzt 
party  stupidly  rejoiced  at  being  revenged;  But  for  ona  haioic 
enemy,  disarmed  and^  repentant,  whom  they  had*  immolated, 
tYiej  made  thousands-  of  new  enemies  amongst  those  whoi  looked 
f^ran  act  of  clemency  called  for  by  so  many  seitioes  rendeared 
t6  tfe  country;  and'  so  much  fame  acquired  for  Fhmcei  A 
liel&g'more  dangerous  than  anger,  because  it  is  more' durable, 
smouldered  in  liie  hearts-  of  impartaal  youth'^  ot  s»'  outraged 
army;  and:  cf  a'  gratoM  people^  This'  was  disgust:  ibv*  the 
ptmillkniimty'of  tteitcourt which  had  neii^erfought^and. which 
allowed  to  be  shed  in  its  cause  sneh  popular  and' glodouB  blood, 
as  a  libation  to  the  foreigner,  on  a  soil  still  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  our  enemies 

We  must,  however,  say,  in  the  defence  of  the  King,  of  the 
ministers,  and  of  the. immense  mass  of  the  royalists,  that  they 
were  repugnant  from  moderation,  firom  honour,  and  from  sen- 
sibility, to  this  useless,  cruel,  and  shameful  sacrifice.  In  their 
eyes,  and  in  those  of  the  impartial  portion  of  the  world,  Ney  was 
a  great  culprit;  but  his  was  a  glorious  life.  His  fault  was 
amongst  those  which  are  condemned  but  pardoned :  he  had 
stumbled  in  his  weakness,  not  through  premeditation.  He 
tried  and  condemned  himself.  He  had  redeemed  beforehand 
his  military  crime,  by  exploits  which  will  be  an  eternal  theme 
in  the  camps  of  France  As  a  political  chief  he  was  no  longer 
to  be  dreaded.  To  save  him  would  not  be  to  save  a  factious 
man  but  a  soldier     The  amnesty  which  it  was  indispensable 
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to  throw  over  the  army  could  not  find  a  nobler  opportunitythftn 
this.  Henri  IV.  would  hare  embraced  him  who  was  ^laogh- 
tered  by  his  descendants.  How  often  since  have  they  not 
lamented  this  fatal  yielding  to  the  vindictiye  passions  of  their 
Court  and  their  Chamber,  which  ordered  them  to  do  this  mur- 
der !  What  a  power  of  popularity  would  they  not  have  deiiyed 
against  the  opposition,  in  the  critical  days  of  their  dynasty, 
from  this  plebeian  blood  spared  and  reserved  for  the  country ; 
this  arm  regained  by  magnanimity  to  their  cause!  Though 
insulted  for  a  few  days  in  the  privacy  of  their  palace  by  the 
cowardly  counsellors  of  abject  fear,  they  would  have  been 
avenged  and  adopted  by  the  people,  who  only  recognise  the 
greatness  of  royal  races  by  their  greatness  of  soul.  They 
would  have  fallen  perhaps  at  the  destined  hour,  but  history 
would  not  have  this  reproach  to  cast  upon  their  memory,  and 
instead  of  a  stain  of  blood  upon  their  reign  there  would  have 
been,  in  coi^unction  with  the  name  of  Ney  a  tear  of  admi- 
ration. Instead  of  commanding  as  kings  they  obeyed  as  slaves. 
The  court  was  cruel,  the  King  weak,  the  ministers  complaisant, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  implacable,  Europe  goading,  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  cowardly  as  a  senate  in  the  flGdlen  days  of 
Home.  Let  each  of  these  bear  a  part  in  the  murder  of  the 
hero,  France  diflclaims  the  deed. 
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I. 

The  execution  of  Marshal  Nej,  instead  of  closing,  as  the  King 
and  the  ministers  had  hoped,  the  era  of  proscriptions  and  re- 
prisals, and  satisfying  the  thirst  for  recriminations  of  the  Conrt 
and  Chambers  only  excited  it  still  further.  All  France,  en- 
couraged to  retaliation  by  the  compliance  of  the  government 
in  yielding  to  its  passions,  instead  of  occupying  itself  with  its 
deUyerance,  and  its  reconstruction,  only  appeared  to  occupy 
itself  with  its  vengeance.  The  zeal  for  the  Bourbons  was 
commensurate  with  the  wrath  against,  and  the  denunciations  of 
their  enemies.  The  prevotal  courts,  like  a  star  chamber  against 
acts  and  opinions,  outvied  each  other  in  severity  in  the  depart 
ments.  The  country  was  nothing  but  a  vast  military  tribunal, 
judging,  condemning,  and  too  often  immolating  the  pretended 
'accomplices  of  the  Bonapartist  conspiracy.  The  most  sinister 
motions  were  daily  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  The  seduction  was  so  irresistible  and  so  gene- 
ral, that  on  the  bitterest  propositions  scarcely  two  or  three  voices 
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protested  against  these  exaggerations  of  prudence,  and  against 
the  n^adness  of  party  zeal.  The  King  felt  that  the  reins  of 
royalist  opinion  were  eluding  his  grasp  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  of  his  most  violent 
counsellors,  in  moie  intimate  connection  thanliimself  with  the 
passions  of  the  Chamber.  For  fear  of  losing  all,  he  conceded 
a  great  deal,  and  then  became  himself  alarmed  at  the  con- 
cessions he  had  made.  Accused  in  secret  of  having  thrown 
his  dynasty  into  exile  by  compounding  before  the  2Qih  of 
March  witii  iiie  requirements  of  revolationary  opinion  and 
with  the  army  of  Bonaparte,  he  had  to  redeem  in  tlse  e^ses  of 
his  fiumly,  of  the  emigrants,  and  of  the  clergy,  Ms  pretended 
complaisance  for  the  revolution,  As  a  party  chief  suspected 
even  by  his  own  party,  seoetly  undermined  in  his  own  palace 
by  the  violent  and  ambitious  partizans  of  his  brother,  obliged 
to  pl^^se  them  even  while  he  restrained  them,  convinced. «ct  the 
same  time  that  he  could  not  secure  his  reign  but  by  moderating 
his  friends,  and  gaining  over  his  enemies,  by  adopting  the 
glory,  and  by  founding  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  nation, 
his  situation  in  the  midst  of  this  tempest  of  conflicting  passions, 
'was.thfilt  of  a  pilot  who  atruggles  at  the  «ame  time  with  his 
own  crew  and  with  tiie  raging  elements.  He  .deviated  for  a 
moment  from  his  proper  course  under  the  influence  of  too 
strong  a  gale,  intending  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  the  fuiy  of 
public  opinion  might  allow  the  voice  of  sound  policy  to  be 
heard. 

II. 

iln  the  meantime,  he  allowed  the  royalist  committees  of 
the  depaztments  to  dictate  and  revoke  the  choice  of  his  agents, 
to.purify  the  ministzy.and  the  ax^iy,  to  draw  up  lists  of  those 
.unworthy  of  serving  in  the  an^y,  to  publish  proclamations  for 
mutual  defence  in  the  provinces  of  the  south  and  west,  to 
cause  the  .assembling  of  .armed  parties,  and  to'  dismiss  the 
dvil  judges  J&om  .their  irremovable  functions,  the  guarantee  of 
their  independence.  Imperative  addresses,  under  .the  sem- 
blance of  devotion  to  the  King,  called  upon  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  two  Chambers,  for  eflBcacious  measures  of  foresjghtr  and 
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seveiitf .  HisnanktetB obeyed iftese  imptdeefi.  1  he  Duke ide 
Fekre  dismiBrad  a  great  mnnber  of  those  officers  ^ho  had 
served  daxiBg  tke  hundred  ^days.  Barbe-Maiboky.minister  of 
Ji]Btioe,  promulgated  a  code  prohibiting  seditions  jauanhetBr 
tions;  M.  Deoazes,  Minister  of  Police,  pioelaimed'a  snspeiisian 
of  individual  liberty,  which  gave  the  government  aibitniy 
power  over  the  citizens.  The  ministers,  in  suppoiting  these 
measures  in  the  two  chambers,  had  only  to  defend  them  agaiiBt 
excessive  punishment,  and  against  the  penalty  of  death,  whidi 
the  orators  of  the  vengeance  party  invoked  on  every  occamon 
M.  Pesquier,  for  a  long  time  administrator  of  the  polioe  of  the 
capital  under  Bonaparte,  was  now  in  the  tribune  the  most 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Bourbons.  M.  de  Ohateaulmand 
carried  his  enthusiasm  even  to  the  insulting  of  the  vanquished 
and  the  glorification  of  the  conqueror.  One  of  those  men 
who  constitute  themselves  the  dominant  voices  in  the  chorus  of 
political  passions,  M.  de  Labourdonnaye  drew  up,  iunder  the 
fieilse  name  of  amnesty,  a  graduated  table  of  prosoription, 
which  included  the  names  of  1,200  persons  condemned  to 
exile  or  to  capital  ax^nisations.  Other  lists,  more  or  less  vin- 
dictive, VTere  drawn  up  by  other  deputies  of  the  same  fiiction. 
Proscriptions  were  no  longer  made  out  with  reference  to  the 
men  or  the  crime,  but  according  to  the  categoiy  and  the  situa- 
tion. The  Chamber  applauded  these  initiatory  measures ;  it 
named  committees  of  deputies  to  draw  them  up  in  proper  form, 
and  to  enlarge  and  extend  their  powers.  The  government, 
which  was  tacitly  accused  by  these  motions  of  tardiness,  hesi- 
tation, or  complicity  with  the  public  perils,  trembled  to  see 
itself  out-done  and  abandoned  by  the  Chambers,  if  it  did  not 
itself  yield  to  this  impetus,  in  order  that  it  might  still  retain 
the  power  of  moderating  and  directing  it. 

III. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Diike  de  Eichelieu  brought  before  the 
Chambers  an  amnesty  bill.  This  law  had  a  double  object  in 
the. mind  of  the  King :  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  vanquished 
party,  which  might  be  driven  to  revolt  by  despair,  and  to 
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•atiBfy  the  requirements  of  the  party  of  the  Chamber  and  of 
the  Court,  by  depriving  it  of  the  pretence  of  impunity  accorded 
to  the  opposite  party.  Louis  XYIII.  in  this  amnesty  biH 
proscribed  only  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  fietmily ;  he 
generously  kept  the  promise  of  pardon  to  the  regicides  which 
his  brother  Louis  XYI.  had  xaade  them  in  his  will.  This 
magnanimity  of  the  dying  monarch,  to  which  death  itself 
imparted  a  religious  character,  made  the  advocates  of  retalia- 
tion in  the  two  Chambers  tremble  with  anger,  but  prevented 
them  from  murmuring  aloud.  In  rebelling  against  the  cle- 
mency of  the  King  they  were  afraid  of  impugning  the  sanctity 
of  the  victim.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  nevertheless  referred 
the  proposition  of  the  ministers  to  the  same  committee  that 
was  drawing  up  M.  de  Labourdonnaye's  law  of  proscription. 
This  was  to  prejudge  the  enlargement  of  the  government  bill, 
and  to  evince  a  contempt  for  the  royal  will.  M  de  Corbiere 
and  M.  de  Vil^lle,  two  men  whose  various  talents,  intimate 
alliance,  and  common  loyalty,  had  already  given  them  a  pre- 
dominance in  the  assembly,  governed  the  opinions  of  this  com 
mittee ;  M.  de  Yill^le,  more  experienced  and  flexible ;  M.  de 
Corbiere,  more  collected  and  undaunted.  The  latter  was 
charged  to  bear  to  the  tribune  the  resolutions  of  the  commit- 
tee :  "  Henri  IV.,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  *'  had  granted  an 
amnesty  to  his  enemies,  but  five  years  of  exile  and  condemna- 
tion  had  preceded  the  royal  clemency."  He  then  read  the 
code  of  purification,  banishment,  and  confiscation,  under  pain 
of  death,  which  the  committee  had  substituted  for  the  amnesty 
of  the  King.  The  discussion  alone  of  this  counter-project 
was  a  defiance  to  government  under  the  mask  of  zeal.  The 
royalist  orators  aggravated  this  defiance  by  the  bitterness  of 
their  speeches.  "  Do  not  listen  to  these  sophisms  of  impor 
tunate  philanthropy,  so  ingenious  in  the  mouths  of  your 
enemies.  To  hesitate  to  punish  is  weakness,"  said  one 
speaker-  "  Divine  Providence,"  said  M.  de  Labourdonnaye, 
"  has  at  length  delivered  into  our  hands  the  murderers  of  your 
kings,  the  assassins  of  your  families,  as  if  supreme  justice 
had  preserved  them,  amidst  all  our  disasters,  to  show  the 
vanity  of  human   prudence  and  the  perfidy  of  remorseless 
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hearts !  These  men,  now  yaxiqtiished  and  disarmed,  invoke  a 
generosity  which  they  have  themselves  never  practised ;  as  if 
crimes  should  enjoy  an  eternal  impunity.  And  you  pusillanimous 
magistrates,  legislators  without  foresight!  you  would  witness 
the  plots  of  these  men,  the  opprohium  of  the  nation,  and  you 
would  not  punish  them  !*'  M.  de  Bouville,  a  man  of  the  same 
disposition  and  the  same  creed,  accused  the  committee  itself  of 
timidity  and  weakness.  "I  should  like  to  know,"  said  he, 
**  what  excuse  can  ohliterate  the  crime  of  those  administrators,, 
and  of  those  generals,  who,  holding  their  functions  from  the 
hands  of  the  King,  have  turned  them  against  him  ana  placed 
them  at  the  service  of  the  usurper!"  These  fdrious  express 
sions  were  applauded  as  maxims  of  statesmen  in  the  Chamhers, 
in  the  trihunes,  in  the  journals,  in  the  saloons,  and  even  in 
the  palace.  A  few  men  of  elevated  views,  cool  judgment,  and 
incorruptible  by  the  contagion  of  party  rancour, — at  the  head  of 
whom  ventured  to  show  themselves  M.  Eoyer-Collardi  a  politi 
cal  philosopher ;  M.  Lain^,  whose  soul  was  calm  in  its  great- 
ness; M.  de  Serre,  an  orator  destined  to  acquire  a  distinguished 
reputation,— combated  this  excess  of  zeal,  these  souvenirs  of  the 
most  evil  days.  **  The  confiscations  you  demand,  under  the 
name  of  indemnity  from  the  guilty,"  said  M.  Boyer  Collard, 
"  are  the  soul  and  the  nerve  of  revolution ;  after  having  con- 
fiscated, because  you  have  condemned,  you  condemn  in  order 
to  confiscate.  Ferocity  may  be  satiated,  but  cupidity  never 
Confiscations  are  so  odious,  that  they  excited  even  the  blushes 
of  the  revolution,  which  never  blushed  for  anything.  More*- 
over,  the  great  culprits  (Ney  and  Lab^doy^re),  have  already 
sufieied  capital  punishment :  will  you  make  an  ex  post  facto 
law  to  act  against  them  ?  bring  them  from  their  tombs,  that 
they  may  hear  from  the  mouths  of  their  judges  this  new  act 
of  condemnation,  which  had  not  before  been  pronounced  upon 
them." 

Murmurs,  groans  of  anger,  of  impatience  for  expiation  and 
for  ruin,  responded  from  amidst  the  migority  to  these  words  of 
humanity  and  peace.  M.  de  Gorbi^re  passionately  contradicted 
these  eternal  truths.  The  Assembly,  deaf  to  the  voices  of  the 
ministers,  was  about  to  reject  the  government  measure,  and  to 
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pass  itB  awn.    The  muusten,  seeii^  the  immmeBce  of  the 
danger,  hastened  to  the  palace  in  order  to  ptferent  it^^ad  to 
obtain  ^m  the  King  a  compromise,  between  his  demeiu^  e&d 
the  rigonr  of  the  Ohambor.    They  rotemed  aa  hour,  afterwaids 
with  an  anmesty  lese  compitriiAsisivey  bal.wUdi  still  included 
t2ie  regicides.     "  It  is  net  upon  the  easth^**  aatd  the  Duke  de 
Hich^eu,  ''  thaA  yon  must  seek  the  motivea  which  pisvent.the 
King  from  expdling  them  for  ever  from,  the  >  kingdom,  it  iain 
heaven,  it  is  in  the  wish  of  the  maztyzed  King»  who  will;  be 
consoled  in  his>  tomb  by  the  pardotn  which  you  aeoord  in  <  his 
name  2  *'    These  a£focting  words  imposed  silence,  bat  nc^  cett- 
vietion.    Political  passions  divested  themaelFCS  even  of  all 
sense  of  propriety.    M.  de  Trinqudagne.  demanded  that  tlie 
laws  and  the  penalties  might  notf;  apply  to  the. royalist  bands 
which  were  overwhelming  the  sooth  with,  confusion,  and  blood 
shed.    The  clase^catioa  of  culprits  by  M^  de  Laboufdonnaie. 
became  law.    M.  de  Glausel  de  Oousserguea  justified  the  coxi- 
fiscations  by  the  example  of  St.  Louis  and  Henri  lY.    "  Let 
the  treasury  be  poor,  but  honest  1 "  cried. M.  de  Serces..^  M  de 
Bethisy  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  piouS'TepogBaanee^f  the  Kii^ 
upon  the'prosoription  of  all  the  regiddea..  "  Let  us.  do.  violence 
to  his  clemeni^,"  said  he  in  a  speedi  coldLy  readin  the  tribune, 
but'  burning  with  zeal  for  the  expnlsian ;  "  if  inflexible  honour 
compels  us  to  disobey  his  wishesj  if  he  turns  away  from  us  for 
a  moment  his  lookt  of  goodness,  let  us,  say  lika  the  noble 
soldiers  of  the  altar  and  throne,  in  the  west>  '  Vim  U  lUd 
guand  mjhne!**' 

This  harangue^  evidently  concerted  with  the  imi]a«ii8e,niar 
jorrty  of  the  Chamber,  and  which,  veiled  obstinacy  under,  an 
appearance  of  respect,  was  receiTed  witii  ananimoos  appkoae. 
The  ministers  thenselves  yielded  the  point-topublk.  aimaosity, 
and  held  their  peace*.    The  proscription  was  votedu 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  demanded 
a  funereal,  expiation  for  Louis  XVIL,.the!  young  Idng^  slowly 
tortured  to  death  in  soul  and  body  by  his:  eKeeatioBe£&  .  The 
political  theatre  was^  felt  even  upon  (the ;  tomb .  of  thSoLi  poor 
orphan.  '*  Behold,"  cried  M.  de  CbateaulniaBd,  addressing  in 
Ms  turn  his  imprecation  against  the  pros^ribedv  "  these  ase 
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erimes  wbich  nan  oaa  ii6T«r  snffidendy  expiate !  MaledictioiiB 
en  tiid'  'villams;  who  compel  us  to  so  manj  yam  reparatrons. 
ifUaAO,  at  length,  ea^  them  off.  Juatioe  has  xenimed  her 
aifagr ;  crime  has  ceaaad  to  be  inyiolftble ! " 

IV. 

At  ^hk  peiaod,  the  will  ai  the  Queen,  Maria^Antoinette,  tiU 
then  mdoiowik,  issudfirdm  the  ohseuiity  in  which  it  had  been 
buried.  A  moderate  member  of  the  conyention,  named 
Courtois,  chaiged,  after  the  death  of  Bobespierre,  with  the 
examination  of  his  papers,  had  fomid  this  will  in  the  portfolio 
of  the  Dictator,  and  had  buried  it  in  the  ground,  with  the  pious 
motoM^  of  one  day  restoring  it  to  history  and  her  family. 
ConBtois,  now  banished  as  a  regicide,  had  allowed  his  secret  to 
tasaBpise..  The  will,  which  was  bronqgfat  to  Louis  XVIII.  by 
M.  BeoBzes,  was  a  moamment  too  opportune,  and  of  too 
affectang  anotorei  that  this  prince  sho^dnot  maftae  of  it  an 
era  in  his  restoration,  and  an  expliosion  of  sentiment  fbr  his 
caase.  Bejbr»  tha  catsatrophe  of  tiha  moaaichy,  and  the  ca 
lam^ies  of  Marian  Antoinette,  Louis  XVIII.,  ^en  Count  of 
Fiwenoe,  had  bat  little  political'  consideration  for  his  sister-in- 
law,  who  was  accused,  and  with  too  much  reason,  of  inclining 
IIm  yirtuous  LouiS'  XVI.  at.  times  to  too  much  resistance,  at 
otiiCTS  to  too  many  concessions ;  like  a  true  woman,  mfluenced 
one  ^y  by  boldness,  and  another  by  dejection.  But  the  fire 
of  martyrdom  had  purified  eyerything  in  the  yicttm.  Her 
devotion  in  calamity,  her  union  with  her  husband  eyen  in 
dei^,  her  anguish  for  her.  children',  the  captivity  she  sufTered, 
bar  piety  divided,  her  adieus  received,  her  courage  elevated  in 
the  presence  of  her  executioners,  her  judgment  accepted,  ber 
blood  offered  to  heaven  and  earth  in-  expiation  of  some  errors 
of  government,  had  deified  her  memory  in  the  mind  of  the 
Sbig.  He  vrished  also  to  deify  it  pditicalTy  in  the  eyes  of 
renovated  France,  in  order  to  surround  his  race  with  a  crewn 
ef '  sacred  recollections,  inviolable  to  revolutionaiy  sarcasms. 
He- directed  M.  Decazes  to  communicate  this  royal  relic  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.    He  hoped  that  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
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tears  of  his  joui^  minister  in  reading  this  letter,  dated,  as  it 
were,  from  another  world,  would  soften  the  rising  anger  of  the 
royalists  against  his  fayoorite,  and  would  re-estahlish  harmony 
hetween  the  Assemhly  and  his  Counoil.  M.  Decazes,  who 
himself  was  anxious  to  acquire  that  consideration  amongst  the 
royalists  which  his  youth  had  not  yet  given  him,  hastened  to 
the  Chamher  with  tliis  letter  of  the  queen  in  his  hand,  like  a 
man  who  could  not  retain  a  mystery,  and  read  it,  powerfully 
affected  himself,  amidst  the  deep  emotion  of  the  auditory. 


V. 


The  queen*s  letter,  written  to  her  sister,  Madame  Elizabeth^ 
and  dated  from  her  dungeon  in  the  Oondergerie,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  which  she  was  destined  nerer  to 
t  ee  the  close,  was  worthy  of  the  victim,  of  the  hour  of  execution, 
of  posterity,  and  of  heaven.  Death  inspires  better  than  life, 
because  it  transforms  before  it  strikes. 

**  It  is  to  you,  my  sister,'*  said  the  queen,  "  that  I  write  for 
the  last  time.  I  have  been  condemned,  not  to  a  shameM 
death,  which  is  only  for  criminals,  but  to  go  and  join  your 
brother. 

'*  As  innocent  as  he  was,  I  hope  to  show  an  equal  firmness 
as  he  did  in  his  last  moments.  I  am  as  calm  as  those  are 
whose  conscience  does  not  reproach  them.  I  feel  a  deep  regret 
at  leaving  my  poor  children ;  you  know  that  I  lived  only  in 
them,  and  in  my  good  and  tender  sister :  you,  who  through 
friendship,  have  sacrificed  everythmg  to  be  with  us— in  what  a 
position  do  I  leave  you !  I  have  learned  from  the  pleadings 
even  of  the  trial  that  my  daughter  was  separated  from  you. 
Alas !  poor  child !  I  dare  not  write  to  her ;  she  would  not 
receive  my  letter :  I  do  not  even  know  if  this  will  reach  you. 

''Beceive  here  my  benediction  for  them  both.  I  hope 
some  day  when  they  will  be  grown  up,  they  will  be  reunited 
with  you,  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  your  tender  care.  Let  them 
both  think  on  what  I  have  never  ceased  to  instil  into  them: 
that  the  principles  and  exact  execution  of  their  duties  are  the 
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first  foundation  of  life,  and  that  their  mutual  confidence  and 
friendship  -will  constitute  its  happiness 

'^  Let  my  daughter  feel  that  at  her  age  she  ought  always  to 
assist  her  hrother  hy  the  counsels  which  her  friendship  and 
experience,  so  much  greater  than  his,  may  inspire  her  with. 
Let  my  son,  in  turn,  render  to  his  sister  all  the  cares  and  all 
the  services  that  friendship  can  inspire.  Let  them  hoth,  in 
short,  understand  that  in  whatever  situation  they  may  he  they 
will  never  he  truly  happy  hut  in  their  union.  Let  them  see 
by  our  example  how  many  consolations  our  friendship  has 
given  us  amidst  our  calamities,  and  that -we  eigoy  happiness 
doubly  when  we  can  share  it  with  a  friend.  And  where  can  we 
find  dearer  and  more  tender  than  in  one's  own  family  ? 

'*Let  my  son  never  forget  the  last  words  of  his  father, 
which  I  expressly  repeat  to  him :  let  him  never  attempt  to 
avenge  our  deaths. 

•*  I  must  now  speak  to  you  of  a  matter  very  painful  to  my 
heart.  I  know  how  much  sorrow  this  child  must  have  caused 
you.  Pardon  him,  my  dear  sister.  Becollect  at  his  age  how 
easj  it  is  to  make  a  child  say  what  he  should  not,  and  even 
what  he  does  not  comprehend. 

**  A  day,  I  hope,  will  come,  when  he  will  only  feel  the  better 
all  the  value  of  your  goodness  and  tenderness  for  them  both. 

"  It  now  only  remains  to  confide  to  you  my  last  thoughts. 
I  should  have  wished  to  write  them  from  the  commencement 
of  the  trial ;  but,  in  addition  to  my  not  being  permitted  to 
write,  the  progress  of  it  was  so  rapid  that  I  have  really  not 
had  time.  I  die  in  the  Boman  Catholic  and  apostolic  religion, 
in  that  of  my  fathers,  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up,  and 
which  I  have  always  professed,  having  no  spiritual  consolation 
to  expect,  not  knowing  if  there  still  exist  any  priests  of  this 
religion;  and  even  the  place  in  which  I  am  vrould  expose 
theioQi  too  much  if  they  were  once  to  enter  it. 

•<  I  sincerely  ask  pardon  of  God  for  all  the  faults  that  I 
may  have  committed  during  my  life-time.  I  hope  that  in  His 
goodness  He  will  deign  to  receive  my  last  prayers,  as  well  as 
those  I  have  made  for  a  bug  time  past,  that  He  will  receive 
my  soul  in  His  goodness  and  mercy. 
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"I  ask  pardon  of  all  those  that  I  know,  and  of  yon,  okjr 
sister,  in  particular,  for  all  the  trouble  whidb,  «uimttm^,  I 
may  hare  cansed  you.  I  pardon  all  my  enemies  the  eiril  ^ey 
have  done  me. 

*'  I  now  say  farewell  to  my  aunts,  and  to  idl  my  hwdmnmasA 
sisters.  I  had  some  Mends ;  the  idea  of  being  sepamted  fsom 
them  for  ever,  and  of  their  sorrow,  forms  one  df  Ihe  greatest 
regrets  I  haye  in  dying.  Let  them  know,  at  least,  t^  I  ha^e 
thought  of  them  to  my  last  moment. 

**  Farewell,  my  good  and  tender  sistor ;  may  this  letter 
reach  you.  Always  think  of  me.  I  embnuse  you  with  'ailing 
heart,  as  well  as  my  poor  and  dear  ehildr^i.  My  God  1  hdm 
frightful  it  is  to  quit  them  for  ever ! 

**  Farewell !  Farewell !  I  do  not  wfeh  to  think  cff  anything 
more  but  my  spiritual  duties.  As  I  am  not  free  in  my  ao(tioiis» 
a  priest  will,  perhaps,  be  brought  to  me ;  but  I  here  piMtotit 
that  I  shall  not  speak  a  word  to  him,  and  that  I  shall  treat 
him  as  a  stranger." 

VI 

The  mother's  benediction  contained  in  this  lefttor  Jti)oaiided 
from  the  scaffold  upon  her  daughter  and  upon  herTOce;  th^ 
tears  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  people  «xtingaitiiLed  for  a 
moment  the  fire  that  smouldered  in  the  res^itmesit  of  the  TOy« 
alists«  M.  de  Marcellus,  an  enthusiastic  oitttor,  made  an 
appeal  to  concord,  to  chivalrous  self-devotion,  «nd  to  antiqiie 
faith.  Expiatory  monuments  to  the-royeil  victims  of  the  rcFvo- 
lution  were  raised  at  his  suggestion.  Some  saw  in  these 
monuments  and  anniversaries,  reproaches  agaiBBt  the  msiamit 
others  considered  them  inoffensive  proofs  df  notmnal'  sdmyw 
which  remove  in  peaceful  times  the  responsib^ty  of  ttnes  of 
irritation.  The  murder  of  a  King,  crushed  like  Louis  XVI. 
beneath  the  irresistible  crumbling  of  a  system  whieh  he  could 
not  maintain,  was  to  all,  even  to  his  judges,  a  day  of  lamenta- 
tion. A  nation  that  would  blush  to  weep  for  deodis,  espeeiii% 
those  of  the  kings  of  its  forefathers,  and  Mien  by  its  ^omn 
hand,  would  not  perform  an  act  df  greatness  of  soul  ibttt  of 
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insensibiHtj.  JLibezty  does  not  iDcnkate  indi^bronee  to  hmaan 
sorrow;  it  does  not  pluck  out  the  hearts  of  the  people :  it^- 
Tates  and  enkxges  thsm.  To  reproach  Louis  XVIII.,  the 
Coimt  d'Ariois»  the  brothers,  or  the  daughter  of  JLoms  XVL, 
rwith  the  insdtadon  of  funemL  honours  to  their  hzother,  to  ihmr 
&thar,.and  to  their  mother,  would  be  to  brand  as  a  crime  the 
:piet7  and  remembrance  of  the  Boui^ns.  Wisdom  ool^r 
'demandtd  ^e  interdiotion  of  funeral  oraticms  orer  th^  tombs, 
to  prevent  seal  for  the  dead  from  kindling  controyergj  amoogat 
•the  li^ttg.  M.  de  Marcallus  had  felt  this  .in  his  own  beal^t* 
aad.had  addressed  the  inToeation  to  religion  and  peaee.  The 
jeaioos  passions  of  the  anemiesof  .the  Bourbons  did  not  pard<m 
himior  this  homage  paid  to  the  ashes  of  royalty  and  to  ike 
ruins  of  the  cdd  religion.  They  satirized  even. his  candour, 
•jmdi  devoted  his  name  to  ridicule  .and  sarcasm  in  the  pamphlets 
'fif  .the  day. 

VII. 

A  law  of  eleodons,  the  basis  of  all  repres^titative  gorem^ 
ments,  was  still  wanting  to  the  institutions.  ,TJie  £ate  of.  the 
fntuiB  goT^mment  was  in  this  laiw.  Sereral.vwere  stetobgd 
bat  none  were  finishod.  The  tnumphant  aristoomcy,  and  i^- 
idty  trembling  at  the  excessiTO  zeal  of  its  fiieods,  equai^ 
Isfiffed  to  decerre  themselves  by  restndning  too  tmiish,  or  too 
mueh  enlarging  the  -rights  of  election.  M.  Lain^^  .pfesidant  'Of 
Ihe  Assembly,  expressed  a  wish  to  relinquish  'his  functions, 
owing  to  an  unpunishad  ixault  from  one  of  the  most  vabemieBit 
nf  the  depaties,  and  conceiving  this  impunity  to  be  an  indinatiwi 
of  personal  dislike  towards  him  on  the  part  of  the  nuyoadty. 
Too  modemte  for  those  times  of  party  rQge,and  too  jealousiof 
his  dignity  as  chief  of  a  sovereign  assembly  <to  submit  io  .an 
joatiage,  M.  Lain6  deeply  lamented  the  excesses  of  wiuoh  iie 
was  a  witness.  The  King's  entreaty  retained  him.  a>  short  time 
longer  in  the  presidency.  Xouis  XVIII.,  M.  de  Bichelieu, 
and  M.  Decazes  felt  the  value  of  such  a  man  in  the  prosideost^ 
chair.  They  made  a  distant  propositian  to  him  to  remove  from 
the  Home  Department  into  the  Council  j  of  MimsteiSt 'M.  de 
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Vaublanc,  whose  encouragement  of  the  violent  majority  pre- 
aaged  his  downfoll. 

During  this  long  fermentation  of  the  royalist  party  in  the 
two  Chambers,  a  party  of  the  church,  at  first  mixed  up  witd 
the  government  party,  afterwards  separated  from  it,  made  a 
trial  of  its  strength  by  speeches  and  motions  for  a  temporal 
establishment  for  the  dominant  religion  and  a  restoration  of 
the  church  property.    The  state  salaries  to  ministers  of  wor- 
ship appeared  an  outrage  to  the  partisans  of  an  exclusive 
church.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  government  proposed  to  in- 
crease this  salary,  and  to  appropriate  considerable  funds  for 
the  payment  of  ecclesiastical  pensions.    The  Chamber  voted, 
in  its  munificence,  the  restitution  of  all  the  church  property 
not  yet  alienated.    The  Constituent  Assembly,  when  it  abo- 
lished feudalism,  had  annihilated  the  nobility,  and  created  the 
nation;  in  reforming  the  church  as  a  proprietary  body,  the  \ 

revolution  of  '89  had  suppressed  the  temporal  possessions  ot 
an  established  religion,  and  founded  religious  liberty.    The 
tendency  of  the  new  and  the  religious  party  in  the  Chambers 
tn  restoring  its  still  unsold  possessions  to  the  church  as  a  civil 
^dy,  was  an  evident  return  to  a  state  religion.     The  Zing 
proscribed  and  restored,  the  natural  ally  of  a  proscribed  and 
plundered  church,  neither  dared  to  encourage  or  to  repress 
these  tendencies.    The  orators  of  the  court  and  those  of  the 
clergy,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Bonald,  and  M.  de  Mar- 
cellus,  perpetually  associated  in  their  aspirations  the  throne 
and  the  altar.    Already,  on  the  motion  of  M.  de  Bonald,  an 
able  and  venerated  publicist,  they  had  voted  the  abrogation  of 
the  law  of  divorce.    The  government  had  consented  to  remove 
it  from  the  civil  code,  because  it  had  been  condemned  by  the 
ohurch.     Public  education  which,  since  the  revolution,  had 
been  principally  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  educational  body 
oalled  the  University,  was  reclaimed  exclusively  for  the  church. 
They  also  loudly  demanded  that  the  registry  of  births  and 
deaths  should  be  confided  to  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
municipal  authority,  in  order  that  the  births  and  deaths,  being 
legally  made  over  to  them,  the  people  should  look  upon  the 
priesthood  as  civil  and  religious  magistrates,  a  double  tie  Yrhich 
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would  subject  them  to  its  power  both  in  soul  and  body.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  demand  the  re-establishment  of  the  infamous 
punishment  of  the  gallows,  and  the  odious  judgment  of  here- 
ditary opprobrium  in  the  families  of  the  executed.  "  Happy 
the  people,'*  cried  a  deputy  from  Brittany,  *'  in  whose  fjBimilies 
the  stigma  of  crime  descends  from  father  to  son ! "  Such  was 
the  delirium  of  a  return  to  old  times  amongst  men  whose 
fathers  had  caused  the  revolution,  or  had  perished  upon  its 
scalFolds.  They  were,  in  general,  neither  fanatical  nor  im- 
placable ;  but  counter-roTolutions  have  their  deliriums  as  well 
as  revolutions.  The  memory  of  the  excesses,  the  anarchy,  and 
the  immolations  of  the  reign  of  terror,  the  disgust  for  a  long 
despotism,  the  despair  of  the  nation  delivered  up,  ravaged,  and 
plundered  at  this  moment  by  foreigners,  threw  them  back  with  , 
fury  upon  old  times,  and  made  them  seek  in  the  demolition  of 
old  systems,  remedies  for,  and  guarantees  against  the  present 
evils.  The  counter-current,  which  weak  and  unreflecting 
minds  take  for  the  real  current  of  human  af&irs,  carried  every 
thing  befjpre  it  in  public  opinion  and  in  the  Chambers,  and 
threatened  even  to  absorb  the  government. 

The  King  trembled  and  resolved  to  give  the  nation  time  to 
thioL    He  closed  the  Chambers  and  modified  the  ministry. 

VIII. 

M.  de  Yaublanc,  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  the  Coimt 
d'Artois,  was  replaced  by  M.  Lain6  in  the  home  depai|:tment. 
M.  Lain^,  a  friend  and  councillor  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
came  to  strengthen  the  personal  policy  of  the  King.  His 
conviction,  heroically  demonstrated,  to  base  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  on  public  liberty,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  assembly,  and  his  impassioned  but  rational  eloquence, 
imparted  to  the  government  an  authority  soon  to  be  required 
over  an  assembly  so  full  of  intrigues,  impatience,  and  political 
passion.  M.  Barb6  Marbois,  minister  of  justice,  whose  prin- 
cipal merit  was,  that  he  had  been  a  victim  to  the  Directory, 
and  transported  to  Cayeime,  was  sacrificed  to  the  Count 
d*Artois  and  the  court,  which  he  disturbed,  without,  however, 
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Bfirviiig  effidantly  the  moderate  policy  of  the  King.     Ilie 
ChanodQor  Dambray,  move  agveeable  to  the  court,  and  m«ae 
dodle  to  the  iiiBtraoticms  of  Louis  XYIII<,  r^laoed  for  the 
-pnaaat  M.  Barb^  Maibdis.    M.  Gukot,  Seoretaiy-Graeittl  of 
Jnstioe,  a  yoong  man  "wbom  die  Mendship  of  the  Abb6  4e 
MonteBquiou  and  his  presence  at  the  court  of  Gbhent  kad 
brought  into  credit  amongst  the  royaliatB,  fell,  bat  to  rise  vkgain 
shortly,  mih  his  mimster.     He  began,  at  an  early  age,  apnbHc 
-career — ^precocious,  long,  and  diTersified — whidi  was  to  canT- 
Mm  from  Teign  to  reign,  tom  -party  to  party,  from  elevatian  to 
idownMl,  to  a  celebrity  of  political  fbttone  and  talent  ^i^ch 
still  (endures,  and  ivhich  his  vicissttudeB  forbid  us  to  l»nn  a 
judgment  of  at  present. 

IX. 

The  Ohambers  were  scarcely  dce^^when  the  counter-action 
of  ^ir  <pB>oeedings  and  laws,  on  the  opinions  of  the  liberals 
and  BcmaportistB,  began  to  erince  itself  by  secret  ai^tisn  in 
the  departments.  They  felt  themselves  ^menaced,  and  they 
wia^bed  to  aatiGipate.  The  tenor  inspired  by  the  acts  of  the 
Ohaniber  was  serious  enough  to  excite,  but  mot  suffioiesitly 
apprehensive  to  restrain.  The  presence  of  the  disbanded 
officers  and  soldiers  in  their  native  places — their  grievances 
against  the  government — their  complaints  of  the  ungrateful 
remuneratioBS  for  their  blood  in  their  iialf-pay — ^tiie  popularity 
of  .their  military  stories  in  the  public  places  of  the  towns,  and 
in  the  cabins  of  -^e  country — ^the  contempt  and  hatred  i^di 
they  excited  against  thas  government  of  emigrants,  of  rdfi^ew^ 
of  Jdldinen^  of  women,  and  of  priests— ^the  Tumours  of  ooi^b- 
ication  of  the  national  estates,  for  the  benefit  df  the  inability 
which  they  spread  amongst  the  'new  proprietors,  and  amongrt 
the  peasants — the  journals  and  pamphlets  i^usive  of  (^ 
Bourbons  iiawfesd  about  the  villages — ike  humiliation  of  defeat, 
the  halved  of  foreign  occupation,  the  bitter  ransoms,  the  heavy 
taxes,  the  onerous  loans,  the  perspective  of  glory  closed  with 
•the  impossibility  of  war, — everywhere  clouded  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  predisposed  tiiem  to  plots  and  seditions 
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There  ims  not  a  hamlet  on  the  -whole  suz£aoe  of  the  tamteiy 
wfaioh  had  not  in  ite  dishanded  o£BoeiB,  Bub^c^ieers,  and 
soMierB,  a  permanent  cabal,  and  active  agei^  of  oppositioa 
and  insnrreotion.  The  presence  of  the  foesign  ianmes  alone 
restrained  in  the  provinces  of  the  east,  the  nortii,  and  ibe 
centre,  the  spirit  of  distorbanee  and  outbreak  which  was  fue- 
menting  in  all  hearts.  The  King  was  Eked,  was  pitied,  :or,  at 
least,  was  pardoned ;  but  the  Chambers  were  deteeled,  as  wens 
the  nobilily  and  the  clergy,  who  were  aooosed  of  uaoiping  tiie 
power  of  the  throne  to  reconquer,  ioppress,  and  hamUe  the 
nation* 

X. 

Such  WHS  the  popular  dispositian  during  the  sununer  of 
1616.  Men  of  importance  at  Paris,  especiailj  amongst  ihese 
who  had  tampered  with,  or  failed  in  the  20di^  MarQh,^b- 
served  these  symptoms  wifii  heart  and  e^,  fbmauted  them 
indirectly,  and  midtiplied  alarms  m  order  to  moiitipiy  disoon* 
tent.  A  strange  and  enigmatical  man  suddenly  caused  an 
explosion,  at  the  extremity  of  the  frontiers  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  of  this  concealed  fire,  which  was  smouldering  amidst  the 
flflenoe  of  the  .people. 

XI. 

This  man,  wifaom  we  knew  at  l^t  period  of  his  iife,  was  bar* 
dering.en  old  age.  There  was  nothing  in  him  which  bcepoke 
either  great  Tzrtoies,  or  great  crimes.  Se  was  of  lofty  but  aten- 
4er  stature,  and  walked  with  his  body  bent  by  ^e*  wmght  of  yeazSy 
and  by  the  sedratary  habits  of  a  legal  man  who  has  passed  has 
life  in  poring  over  bundles  of  hrkfs.  His  ooonteaanoe  was 
"Vfdgar,  tiiough  -shrewd  and  impassioned ;  it  was  enoirded  hy 
long  looks  of  white  hair,  matted  and  flowing  iqsen  his  neok  and 
his  met,  in  the  manner  of  barristers  whose  haur  unfolded  raUs 
'down  tipon  tiieir  legal  gowns ;  his  grey  eyes,  animated  with  a 
'difll^fire,  had  the  unsettled  and  penetrating  look  of  the  feneter 
who  seeks  and  hides.  His  undecided  physiognomy  gate  an 
appropriate  expression  to  the  rapidify  of  has  mind.    Efmtf^ 
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thisg  in  his  appearance  yrss  more  nimble  than  profound.  He 
was  in  perpetiial  motion  upon  his  seat,  rising,  and  sitting 
down  to  rise  again ;  mingling  with  all  the  groups  in  a  saloon, 
and  passing  £rom  one  to  another  like  a  breath  of  air,  to  fSan  the 
embers  of  conversation.  He  talked  a  great  deal,  with  a  loud 
▼oice,  without  reserre  or  consideration;  with  warmth,  though 
without  eloquence.  He  gesticulated  with  a  rapid  motion  of  his 
hands,  corresponding  with  the  volubility  of  his  tongue.  People 
asked  each  other  who  this  stranger  was,  and  what  familiarity^ 
ancient  or  recent,  had  introduced  him  thus  into  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  grave  persons,  amongst  whom  he  was  seen 
mingling  all  at  once,  in  the  ranks  of  secret  malcontents,  and 
especially  amongst  the  still  cautious  partisans  of  the  Orleans 
faction.  This  %ure  altogether  might  equally  well  have  per- 
sonified indiscretion,  mystery,  or  intrigue,  in  a  theatre  at 
Athens  or  Paris.  His  name  was  Didier ;  and  when  this  was 
known,  nobody  was  a  bit  the  wiser  as  to  his  past  or  present 
life,  and  inquiry  still  went  on. 

XII. 

The  different  parts  he  had  played  from  his  youth  upwards 
had  always  been  active,  but  subordinate.  Bom  amongst  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble,  a  country  of 
intelligence,  agitation,  and  flexible  genius,  brought  up  for  the 
church,  called  to  the  bar,  pleading  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces  imtil  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  had  signalised 
himself  like  his  countrymen,  in  the  enthusiasm  and  disturbance 
of  the  first  reforms.  Carried  away  by  turns,  afterwards,  irom 
one  side  to  the  other,  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  opinions, 
he  had  joined  the  royalists  since  1702,  and  had  solicited,  with 
many  otiiers,  the  honour  of  defending  Louis  XYI.  before  the 
Convention.  On  his  return  to  Lyons,  where  he  had  animated 
the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  republic,  a  price  had  been  set 
upon  his  head  after  the  siege  of  that  city.  The  Rhone  then 
bore  him  off  into  the  midst  of  the  royalist  conspirators  of  the 
south ;  his  correspondence  with  the  emigrants  had  from  thence 
given  credit  to  his  name  in  the  wandering  cabals  of  the  princes. 
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When  this  fire  "was  extinguished  he  emigrated  himself.    He 
then  presented  himself  to  the  Oomit  de  Provence,  as  an  agent 
devoted  to  his  misfortunes  and  his  restoration,  and  he  had 
contracted  a  certain  familiarity  of  exile  with  the  court  of  this 
pretender.     Having  returned  to  France  after  the  reign  of 
terror,  he  had  acquired  there,  amongst  the  nohilitj  of  his  pro 
vince,  that  degree  of  credit  which  is  attached  to  misfortunes 
suffered  in  the  same  cause.   He  hecame  the  agent  and  solicitor 
for  these  fGunilies,  to  ohtain  from  the  more  favourahle  govern 
ment  a  restitution  of  their  confiscated  estates.    These  lucrative 
services  had  enriched  him,  and  had  placed  him  in  communi 
cation  with  the  puhlic  authorities  at  the  period  of  the  Directory 
Expert  in  following,  or  anticipating  the  symptoms  of  wavering 
opinion,  he  had  puhlished,  in  favour  of  the  re-establishment  of 
legitimate  royalty,  one  of  those  fieiy,  turbulent,  declamatory 
pamphlets,  more  calculated  to  mark  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  the 
writer  than  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  prince.    He  carried  roy- 
alism  in  it  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  but  the  sensation  it  caused 
was  forgotten  like  its  anonymous  author.     On  the  accession  of 
the  First  Consul,  Didier  attracted  attention  to  his  name  by  a 
panegyric  on  Bonaparte,  entitled  '*  The  Hctum  of  Religion.** 
It  was  an  invocation  to  force,  to  reconstitute  the  temporal 
power  of  the  church.     In  whatever  direction  blew  the  popular 
breeze  Didier  was  carried  by  his  fickleness,  and  flew  to  court 
good  fortune.    The  empire  remunerated  his  adulation  of  Napo- 
leon by  the  situation  of  professor  of  legislation  at  the  law 
school  of  Grenoble.  He  only  distinguished  himself  in  this  office 
by  the  servile  exaggeration  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Napoleon. 
More  attentive  to  his  fortune  than  to  the  study  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  conceived  chimerical  plans,  that  swallowed  up  con- 
siderable sums  which  he  had  gained  in  liquidating  the  estates 
of  the  emigrants.    The  first  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814, 
brought  Didier  to  Paris,  either  feeling,  or  feigning  a  revival  of 
enthusiasm  for  their  cause ;   renewing  vrith  their  court  the 
connection  which  had  been  interrupted  by  twelve  years  of 
forgetfulness,  and  hoping  to  find  in  the  heart  of  the  King  the 
recollection  and  recompense  of  a  zeal  formerly  displayed  in 
emigration.    At  the  moment  of  Napoleons  debarkation  aft 
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Didier's  coDOMCian  widi  Hit  Orleans  party. 

GanneB^no  one^  dadaimed mlii  more  indignation  and  eaavgy 
against  tha  Eniopean  crime  of  tha  great  jooaoribed. 

XIII. 

Whether  Lonifi  XYIII.  had  not  thought  ]Mraper  to  reoom- 
pMse  soon  enou^  in  Didiiffir  liie  monarchical  zeal  so  long 
devoted  to  anothiM:  canae^  or  tliat  the  second  Ml  of  this  prince 
and  the  second  acceaaion  of  Ni^eon  had  conrerted  his  fickle 
mind  to  another  fiurtone,  Didiar,  after  the  King's  retmfn  in 
1815,  showed  himself  aa  mniih  exasperated  against  this  prince, 
and  aa  ardent  in  hia  enmity  to  him  aa  he  had  sho^m  himself 
enthusiastic  aadfematic  fortJie  reatoration  sir  months  be&rei 
Too  intelligent  not  to  kn<nr  that  Napoleon*  Taaqtdahed  by 
£uaepe,  abandimad  by  Franoe^  and  a  prisoner  on  the  reck 
of  St.  Helena*  had  not  a  tiurd  reign  in  his  destiny,  I^iier 
aasidttoody  paid  court  to  Hie  moat  important  adherrats  of  the 
Hoiiaa  of  Orleans.  It  was  amongst  them  that  he  was  heard, 
a  few  days  before  his  enterprise^,  pouring  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
allosiona  and  saicaams  against  the  court,  the  princes,  and  ^e 
King  himsdf ;  and  professing,  amidst  the  friendly  smiles  and 
apppobation  of  hia  auditory,  hatred  and  contempt  the  secret  of 
whieh  waa  not  long  in  reyealing  itself.  Was  there  an  undisr* 
standing  between  Didier  and  these  men  devoted  to  the  private 
intimacy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?  We  do  not  believe'  it: 
Their  diaracter  repels  the  suspicion ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleana 
himself  would  not  have  incited*  or  listened  to  from  the  mouths 
of  his  serrants,  plans  of  conspiracy  against  his  own  race.  But 
these  was  in  these  conversations  an  understanding,  at  least, 
of-  opposition  and  bitterness  against  the  royal  house;  and 
Didier,  in  eTtciting  himself  to  rashness  before  these  men, 
evidently  thought  he  was  flattering,  if  not  actually  seducing 
them.'i' 

XIV. 

However  this  may  be,  it  waa  known  a  few  days-  after  thali 

^'Clumoe,  made  hb  witnesses  at  the  time  of  these  ^sonyersationi^  the 
nhtuiu  of  which  we  borrow  solely  from  oar  own  recollections. 
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Bidiar  bad  quitted  Paris^  that  He  had  passed  through  the-  de- 
pavtmeBts  ia  the  nei^boudELood  of  Lyons,  under  preteoce  of 
priYatft  a&iiSv  that  at  Lyons  he  had  had  eommunicatioiis, 
knovnii  to  the  police^  mtk  the  members  of  aa  assooiatioii  ai 
wftlional  izidepeadenee,,  who  w^te-  arrested  soon  after  as  con- 
tspnJbBOBBf  ootnpridhig  men  devaied  m  their  hearts  to  the 
Boaaportiat  causey  that  he  had  retuined  ta  Fans  as  the  con- 
tmerof  apl(^  ^n^  comes  to  inspect,  or  complete  his  plans,  and 
that  ha  had  agaacL  departed  mahout  learing  a  tnace  of  his  route. 
He  was  akea^  in.  the  nei|^ibourhood  of  Grenoble..  There 
the  ground  was  already  as  w«Q  known  to  him  as  the  people. 
The- peasants  of  these  mountains,  a  patriotic,  seldier-like,  and 
eKflkablA  race,  were  the  same  who  had  been  worked  iq>on  by 
the  emiflsariea  of  Bonafarte  before  the  20th  Mareb,  and  who 
had  escorted  his  aaanj  after  his  junetion  with  Labedoy^re. 
Sinco^  Gbrenoble  by  its  defection  had  deeided  the  fate:  of  France, 
tfaose- peasants  thou^  l^y  would  re*conqner  thereouBtry  in 
re^oonqyeiing  the  ramparts  of  this  city.  Numerooa  officers  and 
sub^officers,  thrown  back  into  these  Tillages  by  the  disbanding 
of  the  army,  k^t  va^  Ihe  faafifaicism  there  for  the  name  of  the 
EmperiHt.  Didier  knew  that  this  muae  alone  had  sufficient 
pQSthuBious  popnlarity  amongst  the  populace  to  excite  them  to 
remit  Onee  nHiaed  to  insuzzeeticm  by  such  a  talismanv  and 
the  Bourbons  expelled  from  the  throne,  politieal  men  would 
easily  change  the  standard  upon  whidi  igpoorance  and  prejudice 
lai^  have  inscribed  Napoleon  II.,  a  captiTe  at  Vienna,  and 
gi*Re  ta-  the  victorious  insurrection  the  only  dynastic  signification 
it  could  h&Ye — ihi&  Duke  of  Orleans.  This  was  a  repetition  of 
titer  abortiye  pbt  of  the  generals  Lallemand  in  181^,  making 
thor  soldiers  march  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  marching 
themselyes  with  a  different  object  The  flag  was  of  very  little 
OBiBeqnence  to  Didier  provided  it  collected  together  the  soldiers 
and.the  people,  and  expelled  from  the  throne  the  Bourbons  who 
newooeupied  it 

XV 

Concealed  from  the  government  superintendents  under  tha 
of  Auguste,  Didier  had  been  hospitably  received  at  tha 
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mountain  Tillage  of  Quaix,  in  the  house  of  an  old  officer  of  the 
Egyptian  anny,  nicknamed  the  Dromedary,  in  allusion  to  the 
rapidity  of  his  journeys  in  the  desert  when  he  commanded  the 
guides  of  Napoleon  there.    This  officer,  fieunous  for  his  attadi- 
ment  to  his  old  chief,  and  rendered  popular  in  the  mountains 
by  these  oriental  legends,  possessed  a  great  ascendancy  over 
his  military  companions  at  Grenoble,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
Tillages.    He  assembled  in  his  house  the  officers,  sub-officers, 
and  peasants  most  to  be  depended  on,  and  presented  them  to 
his  guest  Didier  as  the  man  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  destiny, 
come  to  confer  upon  their  country  the  design,  the  first  signal, 
and  the  honour  of  the  nation's  deliverance.    Didier,  whose 
name  and  person  were  already  known  to  the  minority  of  them, 
harangued  and  read  to  them  a  proclamation  artfully  drawn  up 
in  the  name  alone  of  the  national  independence.    This  procla- 
mation ascribed  to  the  English  all  the  calamities  and  humilia- 
tions of  France,  and  summoned  the  people  to  arms  against  the 
foreigners,  without  explaining  the  nature  of  the  government 
which  was  to  represent  this  national  movement.   The  peasants, 
who  only  know  popular  names,  were  mystified,  Didier's  host  ex- 
claimed against  a  concealment  which  kept  back  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  from  the  enthusiasm  of  his  old  soldiers.     Didier  upon 
this  consented  to  give  satisfEtction  to  all  minds  by  turns,  some- 
times speaking  of  Napoleon  II.  to  the  lowest  of  the  conspirators, 
at  other  times  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  to  the  ^2»te,  and  of 
a  national  independence  movement  to  the  multitude.   Thus  he 
traversed  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Grenoble,  Chambdry, 
Eybens,  les  Adrets,  Pontcharraand  Tencin,  everywhere  secretly 
enrolling  subaltern  agents  in  his  cause,  animating  the  hearts  of 
his  partisans  with  the  fire  of  his  hatred,  and  alternately  putting 
forth  in  his  proclamations  and  nocturnal  banquets,  either  the 
name  of  Napoleon  II.,  or  the  mysterious  name  of  another 
prince.    Joly,  BiieUet,  chef  de  hataiUon,   Captain  P^lissier, 
Cousseaux,  ex-forest  ranger,   and  Joannini,  a  Piedmontese 
officer,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  formed  part  of  the  second 
batallion  which  had  flocked  round  the  Emperor  at  Grenoble, 
and  escorted  him  to  Ptfris,  became  the  active  movers  and  future 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection.     They  prepared  by  hints  of  myste* 
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rious  erents  tihree  hundred  o£&cers  or  sub-officers  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  They  worked  upon  the  citizens,  the  people,  and  the 
schools,  but  with  less  success.  In  the  mean  time,  at  Vizille,  a 
hussar  named  Charlet,  Dussert,  formerly  mayor  and  a  guide  to  the 
army  from  the  Alps  to  Allemont,  Durif,  formerly  mayor  of  Vau 
jany,  Drevet  an  old  soldier  of  the  guard,  Buisson,  Genevois,  Du- 
fresne,  Guillot,  Dumoulin  of  La  Mure,  Bremet,  a  notary,  Milliet, 
a  landed  proprietor  at  Goncelin,  Santon,  post-master  at  Lumbin, 
Adine,  custom-house  inspector  at  Pontcharra,  Julien,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  customs,  Turbet,  a  captain  in  the  same  body,  Joly, 
a  disbanded  lieutenant  of  Fencin,  and  all  those  whom  hatred  of 
the  Bourbons,  antipathy  to  the  foreigners,  the  recollections  of 
the  republic,  the  fanatacism  for  Napoleon,  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, ruined  fortunes,  suspended  promotion  and  irksome  idle- 
ness, could  induce  to  the  desperate  attempt  In  order  to  regain 
their  former  position  in  society,  received  the  watch-word,  the 
hints,  private  insinuations,  deceitful  promises,  the  assurance  of 
the  concurrence  of  Paris  and  co-operation  of  Austria,  and  the 
sign  and  initiation  into  the  conspiracy.  The  republicans  of 
Grenoble,  members  of  other  secret  societies  equally  hostile  to 
the  Bourbons,  were  acquainted  with  the  plot,  but  distrusted  and 
refused  to  meddle  with  it.  This  party,  more  united  and  more 
consistent  at  that  time  in  its  proceedings,  did  not  wish  to  devote 
its  energies  to  the  exchanging  of  a  monarchy  which  oppressed 
it  for  a  tyranny  which  had  already,  under  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte, betrayed  its  cause  and  ruined  its  hopes.  The  brutal  and 
military  yoke  of  a  second  empire  humbled  it  beforehand  more 
than  the  light  and  easily  shaken  yoke  of  a  pacific  and  constitu- 
tional king.  They  allowed  Didier,  his  imperialist  soldiers,  and 
his  unreflecting  peasants,  to  plunge  into  sedition,  ruin,  or  success, 
content  with  not  betraying  them,  and  aiding  them  only  by  their 
fiOenoe  and  inertness. 

XVI 

The  winter  passed  in  these  preparations,  which  a  thousand 
mysterious  rumours  might  have  discovered  to  a  vigilant  police 
In  the  early  days  of  spring,  Didier  went  to  Savoy,  and  as  fax 

8  w 
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as  Torin,  to  connect  tc^ipotiher,  at  the  foot  of  md  buyeod  the 
Alps,  the  mmificatiofis  of  his  cen^ixai^.  JBEovmg  retttmed 
towards  the  end  of  Apzil  to  the  eanlEe  of  hia  Tng«4»'Txi^j,<Mi^ 
he  appointed  the  ni^t  of  llie  4th  of  May  iax  the  ^utbceak. 
On  receipt  of  this  cider,  tmasmitted  from  Tillage  to  irilkge  by 
the  officers  and  inhaMtaiita  enidiled  in  the  conspirai^y.  the  conr 
spirators  armed  thems^ee,  riaiag  at  tbe  oij  of  "Vive 
rEmpereurP  formed  themselves  inta  small  cohimns  v&der 
the  command  of  the  old  military  men  of  their  diatncta,  directed 
their  march  upon  the  central  village  of  Ejfaens  where  Didier 
had  established  his  head  quarters,  and  immediately  proceeded 
towards  the  city,  where  nothing  as  yet  had  led  to  a  sns^idon 
of  the  rising.  The  secret  had  been  kept  as  if  by  a  single 
mind.  Tbxee  or  foor  thousand  organised  and  armed  men  had 
arrived  witiun  a  few  paces  of  Grenoble,  while  the  general,  the 
prefect,  and  colonels  assembled  at  a  convivial  meeting,  were 
conversing  in  fiill  security  It  is  the  character  of  popular  oon 
spiracles  to  break  otrt  unexpectedly.  When  the  same  thoo^ 
is  in  the  minds  of  all,  there  is  no  oocasion  to  talk  about. it > 
mystery  concerts  aad  silence  Bpeaks^   ^ 

Dfdier  proceeded  on  hovsebaek  at  the  bead  of  these  onited 
columnB,  viewing  from  the  summits  of  the  last  of  the  kms, 
the  gates  and  disarmed  ramparts  of  the  eiiy,  congratalatiQg 
himself  on  the  certain  triumph  of  his  eause,  meditating  a 
march  the  following  day  upcm  Lyons  vrith  the  park  of  artilleiy, 
followed  and  preceded  by  the  iorresistible  insoiisetiQn  of  those 
provinces,  and  raising  Paris  and  the  whide  of  France  under 
the  rery  feet  of  the  astonished  fomgnots  and  dse  crumbling 
throiw 

XVII 

M  de  Montlivault,  prefect  of  Grenoble,  General  Donaa 
dieu,  commanding  the  department,  Colonel  Vautre,  and  some 
other  superior  officers  of  the  garrison  were  conversing  together, 
when  a  man  in  breathless  haste,  his  clothes  in  disorder,  and 
his  fiset  covered  with  dust  after  a  long  run,  rushed  into  the 
saloon  and  demanded  to  be  instantly  heard  by  the  general  and 
the  prefect    It  was  the  deputy-maycn:  of  La  Mure,  a  small 
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toim  the  most  impoi1»nt  and  the  most  distant 'from  the  opera- 
tions of  Didier,  celebrated  hr  the  meetmg  of  Napoleon  and 
Labedoyto,  and  into  vrbofh  these  tpvo  great  eonsphwtiors 
seemed  to  have  infined  thehr  spirit.  Being  inloTmed  of  iSbe 
conspiracy  at  the  moment  that  the  consphators  of  La  More 
flew  to  arms,  this  magistrate,  M.  Chnzin,  faitMd  to  the  King, 
and  foreseeing  the  pahlic  calamities,  had  saddled  his  horse, 
and,  escaping  from  La  Mure  through  hye^^oads,  he  had  gal- 
loped towards  the  city  to  apprise  the  royal  authorities,  and  to 
prevent  a  mortal  conflict  between  the  two  parties.  Intercepted 
in  his  route  by  other  columns  descending  from  the  mountains 
across  the  country  towards  Eybens,  he  had  quitted  his  horse 
for  fear  of  being  betrayed  by  the  noise  of  its  shoes  upon  the 
rocks,  and  continued  to  run  on  foot  to  give  the  signal  of  danger 
and  of  resistance.  **  The  whole  country  was  marching  upon 
Grenoble :  their  signal  fires  already  blazed  upon  the  mountain 
peaks  which  over-looked  the  town,  and  they  could  hear  from 
the  top  of  the  ramparts  the  dull  sound  and  the  military  tread 
of  the  armed  multitude  by  which  they  were  about  to  be  as- 
sailed r' 

On  these  words  some  doubted  and  some  smiled  at  the  ex 
aggerations  and  chimeras  of  the  imagination  inflamed  by  fear,, 
while  others  became  alarmed  and  went  to  seek  for  cooler 
information.  Fresh  news  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble 
confirming,  from  time  to  time,  the  first  intelligence.  General 
Donnadieu,  a  man  of  prompt  courage  and  cool  resolution, 
quitted  the  prefecture  to  arm  himself,  and  call  out  the  troops. 
He  still  doubted,  howeter,  the  reality  and  the  imminence  of 
the  danger.  The  night  was  dark,  and  he  was  walking  silently 
through  the  streets,  when  he  suddenly  met  a  young  man,  who 
drew  back  on  recognising  the  general,  hesitated,  and  tried  to 
escape  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  Donnadieu  seized  the 
fugitive,  dragged  him  into  the  light  of  a  lamp,  identified  in 
him  a  half-pay  officer  of  the  city,  saw  the  hilt  of  a  sword  and 
the  barrels  of  a  pair  of  pistols  shining  under  his  cloak,  and, 
imagining  that  in  him  he  had  got  hold  of  an  armed  accomplice 
of  the  plot,  he  conducted  him  with  his  powerful  arm  to  the 
neighbouring  guard-house,  disarmed  and  gave  him  into  the 
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custody  of  the  gaard.    The  legion  of  the  Isdre,  the  l^on  of 
the  Hemult,  the  diagoons  of  Paris,  and  the  national  guard  of 
Grenohle  flew  to  arms ;  a  detachment  inarched  upon  Eybens 
by  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  to  stop,  or  to 
separate  the  column  of  Didier.    This  detachment,  either  too 
slow  or  too  weak,  came  in  contact  at  a  few  paces  from  the  ci^ 
with  the  insurgents,  animated  by  the  numerous  officers  who 
formed  their  advance-guard.    It  was  driven  back  and  dispersed 
with  cries  of  "  Vive  rEmpereur ! "    Scarcely  sixty  paces  sepa- 
rated the  head  of  Didier's  column  from  the  open  gates  of  ^e 
city.     The  rout  of  the  detachment  and  the  shouts  arising  from 
the  plain  apprised  Donnadieu  of  the  extremity  of  the  danger 
He  pushed  forward  Colonel  Vautr6,  >in  double-quick  time,  at 
the  head  of  the  legion  of  the  Is^re  to  rally  the  fugitives  and 
charge  the  enemy.     Vautre  charged  Didier *s  advanced  guard 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  was  received  by  a  volley  irorxi 
the  enemy.    A  nocturnal  struggle,  desperate  and  sanguinary, 
took  place  between  the  legionists  and  the  peasants.    Being 
old  soldiers  on  both  sides,  they  disputed  the  ground  with  equal 
intrepidity.     The  drawbridge  of  Grenoble  was  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  wounded.     But  Vautre,  supported  by  the  re-ihforce- 
ments  which  arrived  from  the  barracks  near  the  gate's,  inspired 
the  soldiers  with  his  own  courage,  and  breaking  at  length  the 
head  of  the  insurgents*  column,  he  rushed  forward  to  meet 
the  mass  of  the  peasants,  fired  upon,  and  drove  them  back. 
Didier,  dismayed  at  this  first  check,  galloped  towards  Eybens, 
to  rally  his  peasants  there;  he  harangued  and  encouraged 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them  back  to  the  assault  of 
the  gates.  But  there  is  no  rallying  for  a  defeated  insurrection. 
Courage  flies  with  hope ;  the  clattering  of  the  horses*  feet  of 
^he  dragoons  of  the  Seine  made  these  broken  bands  fly  on  all 
.sides.    Didier*s  horse  was  killed  under  him  by  a  chance  shot, 
^nd  he  had  scarcely  time  to  rise  and  escape  across  the  woods 
which  overlook  Eybens.     At  the  break  of  day  Vautre,  after 
ihaving  scoured  the  plain,  entered  this  deserted  village,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  insurgents.     He  found  upon  the  public 
.  place  the  careass  of  Didier*s  horse,  and  the  body  of  Captain 
Joannini,  stretched  by  the  side  of  his  own  horse,  which  was 
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smelling  his  master.  Joannini  was  still  biting  a  half-torn 
piece  of  paper,  upon  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
insurgent  chiefs,  whom  h^  wished,  even  though  dying,  to 
screen  from  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors.  Yautr^  followed 
up  his  victory  as  far  as  La  Mure,  disarmed  that  town  and  the 
suspected  villages,  and  re  entered  Grenoble  with  the  spoils  of 
the  insurrection — ^waggons  loaded  with  arms  and  prisoners. 
On  arriving  near  the  gate  of  Grenoble,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
the  notaiy  Guillot,  passed  over  the  road  that  was  saturated 
with  the  blood  of  his  son,  who  was  killed  the  evening  before  at 
the  assault  of  that  gate.  Six  dead  bodies  and  numerous 
wounded,  scattered  about  the  avenues  of  Eybens,  and  at 
Grenoble,  were  the  only  traces  left  of  the  insurrection 


XVIII 

Thus  ended  the  sanguinary,  but  trivial  and  inconsistent 
plot  of  Didier  s  conspiracy.  Had  it  been  successful  it  would 
have  produced  no  result,  being  unsuccessful  it  left  no  other 
vestiges  than  executions.  The  civil  and  military  authorities  of 
Grenoble  affected  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  value  of  their  services  These  men  did  not  in- 
stigate or  provoke  it,  as  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  recrimination 
amongst  the  conquerors  themselves  h&d  insinuated,  but  they 
allowed  it  to  make  noise  beyond  its  actual  importance,  and 
they  thus  involuntarily  authorised  government  to  conceive 
alarms  disproportionate  to  the  peril,  and  to  inflict  punishments 
beyond  the  crime. 

The  morning  after  this  disastrous  night.  General  Donnadieu, 
eager  to  prove  his  recent  devotion  to  the  Bourbons  by  th^  iclat 
of  an  immense  service  rendered  to  their  cause,  wrote  to  the 
generals  of  the  neighbouring  departments  in  terms  which  had 
neither  discretion,  modesty,  nor  truth.  "  Vive  le  Eoi ! "  said 
he  in  his  despatch  to  his  colleagues,  ''  Vive  le  Boi !  for  three 
hours  blood  has  not  ceased  to  flow !  Vive  le  Boi !  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  his  enemies  cover  all  the  roads  which  lead  to  the  city. 
From  midnight  till  five  o'clock  firing  did  not  cease  in  the 
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space  of  a  leagae  all  round  tlie  eitj.  Even  at  Ibis  moment,  the 
legion  of  the  Is^re,  which  coreced  itself  with  gbzy,  is  in  poBBHt 
of  them ;  priaonecB  are  brought  in  bjr  hmukeda.  The  pieietal 
oevrt  will  execute  prompt  and  rigid  jnsdee  wp(m  diem«" 

9iieh  were  the  imbecomzng  expressicAS  of  a  miiUtaiy  chief 
after  a  daty  easilj  aooompHshed,  by  whidn  the  vietMians 
general  aanoanced  to  Framce  and  to  ^  gweoDiiMBt  the  (mir 
break  and  snppressien  of  the  coaspiaej.  Thegr  eajdain  the 
exaggerated  emotions  and  the  pnamiptitude  of  snppresflMii.of 
the  govemmeat  itsell  A  victory  ot»  tbe  internal  fBetiona 
was  ibr  it  a  rtarikmg  consoHdatioii  in  the  eyes  of  France  and 
of  the  foreign  powers.  It  was  bnt  too  natural  tibat  it  ahedd, 
like  its  general,  endeaTour  to  exaggerate  the  danger  in  Qnkr 
to  increase  the  triumph.  But  should  it  have  uselessly  coloured 
these  exaggerations  with  blood  hastily,  shed  ? 

The  prefect  of  Grenoble  pubHsbed  a  proclamation  to  the 
city,  couched  in  more  mod  erate  terms,  but  declaring  that  the 
prevotal  court  was  about  to  call  for  cmpitai  pimishment  upon 
the  guilly,  without  delay  as  without  indulgmee.  Hie  prisons 
wei«  eDcumbered  with  upwards  of  four  huadred  pisonocs* 
The  tribunal,  whidi  assemblLed  on  the  6th  of  May,  oondenmed 
to  death  Dreret,  Buisson,  and  David,  who  had  been  taib&n 
with  arms  in  the  nootumal  action  two  days  before.  The  n^st 
day  they  were  taken  out  for  execution.  They  marched  to  the 
place  singing  patriotic  songs,  and  their  last  cry,  **  Vive  r£m- 
peieur  !*'  was  the  same  upon  the  scaffold  as  it  had  been  upon, 
the  field  of  battle. 

The  authorities  seemed  desirous  of  refusix^  time  for  le^ 
flection,  and  of  preventing,  by  the  promptitude  of  irremediable 
puidsbment  all  explanations,  repentance,  or  excuse,  aa^  the 
clemency  which  might  result  from  cod  exambmtion.  The 
government,  rendered  giddy  itself  by  the  nature  of  the 
Grenoble  despatches,  lent  itself  but  too  readily  to  this  precijM.- 
tancy.  By  the  rapidity  of  its  measures  and  the  number  of  its 
victims,  it  obtained  credit  for  its  danger  and  its  strength. 
Harassed  in  Paris  by  the  reproaches  of  weakness  ivhich  be- 
sieged it  in  the  Chamber,  in  the  journals,  and  in  the  coui^  of 
the  Count  d'Artois,  it  seized  upon  this  occasion  for  belying 
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tliAsa  saspiiaoaaof  iba  ropiUfitBr  b^  sliowi«g  itaelC  aa  angqr 
and.  aft  i]aiplaoaUe.«B  tbemaalves.. 

Jl  aixaiaa  oC.  tibft  nioisler  of  police^  M.  D^eazea  plaoed 
fimrteea  depadaaEMBts  unier  martial  law;  reoompansad  the 
informers,  provoked  farther  arrests,  exckedzeal,  summoned,  to 
aoHSitfae  uuHitacf  powers,  and  pla/oed  all  sttsq^ted  oUaueans  at 
tfaftdiflflffetifln  c^  the  civil  axtthodtiea. 

^JLet  all  bad  ciiazeoa  tratthlei"  jreplied  the  pra&ot  aad 
Ganand  DDmudieiL.  "  Thta  antliarilies  hare  a  discretionaiy 
poffet;  aft  taiba  rebels^ th.e  swaodof  thfi  lawis  ahont  to  stnke 
thavu'*  An  oidd^of  the  daj  by  the  same  ^neral,  whieh  re 
seodded  the  BooMua  pzoa«r^tii>as»  constituted  e^en  involuBtaiy 
hospitality  a  ca|^iidi  arime.  This  order  of  the  day  staiiad  that 
**  the  inhaytaafca  of  the  house  ia  which  .Didier  ahoold  be  found 
wooM  be  brong^t  beibse  &  oourt<martial,.aad  shot."  And  push- 
ing  bis  eonteniptof  honour  to  the  extant  of  aSanog  a  premium 
for  tneaahevy  andmurder,  this  osder  <^  the  day  a(kLed;  "  It  is 
daamad  that  he  who  shall  deliver  up  Didier,  dmd  or  aUtte, 
lAall  receive  the  amu  <^  B^OOO  &anes."  Two  digr«  after,  the 
peefaot  ratifiad  theae  tesdble  decrees,  by  extending  the  crime 
of  hoapstalil^  and  pity  to  all  those  who  should  have  knowaii^y 
gt$mM,  aa  aajrlum  to  aaj  individiiala  who  had  fanned  part  of 
the  fiadjtioiia  bandai^  '^  They  shall  be  arrested,**  said  the 
paefoet^  *'  aad  their  heusaa  ^11  be  raxed  to  the  ground !" 

In  hia  proeoatsalate  at  Lyons  in  1798,  Gouthon  held  exactly 
the  aaate  langpiaga.  All  parties  aooHse  and  resemble  each 
other,  when  they  do  not  place  above  their  angar,  ^lODSoieofie, 
la]iv.«ad.hunanit7. 

The  prevotal  eoaut  being  too  slow  was  superseded  hj  a 
court-martial,  an  armed  tribunal,  whefl!\e  Colonel  Vauire,  a£ter 
fi^tmg  tiie  night  bafonw  adjudged  the  prisoners  the  day 
following. 


XIX 


Twenty-one  men  condemned  to  death,  of  whom  five  only 
were  recommended  to  the  clemency  of  the  King,  and  two  to 
be  reprieved,  delivered  on  the  10th  of  May  fourteen  fresh  in- 
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Burgents  to  the  fire  of  the  soldiers.  The  majority  of  these 
^&re  peasants  drawn  in  by  the  torrent  of  sedition,  whose  use- 
less blood  consolidated  no  cause.  They  fell  under  the  balls  in 
a  mass,  leaving  nothing  but  dead  bodies  almost  unknown  to 
this  butchery  of  justice. 

Meanwhile  the  prayers  for  pardon  and  respite,  which  had 
emanated  from  the  court-martial  itself,  and  were  recommended ' 
by  the  general  and  the  prefect,  had  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  IdHi 
of  May.    No  one  doubted  at  Grenoble  but  that  the  goTom- 
ment,  satisfied  with  these  two  hecatombs,  would  ratify  the 
scruples  of  its  own  tribunal.    There  were  amongst  the  seyen 
convicts  whose  feite  had  been  adjourned,  men  worthy  of  pity, 
and  even  children,  drawn  into  sedition  by  their  own  &thers. 
What  political  considerations  weighed  upon  the  Goundl  of  the 
King,  and  on  the  hand  of  the  minister  of  police?    They 
may  be  partly  surmised,  but  we  have  no  right  to  state  them. 
The  pressure  of  the  royalists,  concession  of  blood  to  their* 
terror,  zealous  emulation,  thirst  for  examples,  dread  of  beixig 
accused  themselves  while  excusing  the  culprits.    Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive,  the  interest,  or  the  difficulty  which 
dictated  the  answer  of  the  minister,  it  went  forth  implacable,  un- 
expected, and  inauspicious ;  it  was  despatched  by  the  telegraph, 
an  SBrial  and  imperfect  instrument  of  communication,  in  which 
a  syllable  omitted,  or  truncated,  might  bear  life  or  death  to 
seven  men.    The  only  example  of  an  execution  ordered,  as  in 
the  east,  by  a  sign !     This  reply  dismayed  the  judges  and  the 
executioners  themselves : 

"  I  announce  to  you  by  the  King's  order,"  said  the  despatch, 
*'  that  you  must  not  grant  pardon  to  any  but  those  who  have 
revealed  something  important. 

*'  The  twenty-one  condemned  must  be  executed,  as  well  as 
David 

"  The  decree  of  the  ninth  relative  to  those  who  have 
sheltered  malefactors  cannot  be  executed  to  the  letter. 

''  Twenty  thousand  francs  shall  be  given  to  those  who  shall 
deliver  up  Didier." 
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The  skj  itself  seemed  willing,  by  yeiling  its  brightness  in 
a  fog,  to  intercept,  or  suspend  this  despatch  of  death,  and  to 
give  ministers  time  to  revoke  it :  bat  no  counter-order  flew  to 
recall  it.  The  general  and  the  prefect  received  it  on  the  15th. 
On  the  same  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  altemooQ,  the  seven 
victims,  whose  agony  the  scruples  of  the  court-martial  had 
only  prolonged,  marched  to  the  place  of  immolation,  and  kneel* 
ing  down  on  the  borders  of  the  ditch  of  the  esplanade,  still 
red  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  received  the  discharge  in 
their  breasts.  A  child  of  sixteen  years  old,  Maurice  Miard,  in 
whom  no  civilized  code  would  recognise  the  age  of  discern- 
ment and  of  crime,  had  marched  with  the  others  by  the  side 
of  an  old  man,  who  was  encouraging  him  to  die  boldly.  He 
was  only  slightly  wounded  by  the  balls,  whether  from  his 
boyish  size,  or  from  the  pity  of  the  firing  party  whose  muskets 
had  all  turned  aside  from  so  young  a  victim ;  but  having  fallen 
with  the  rest  at  the  discharge,  and  struggling  under  the  heap 
of  dead,  he  raised  his  head,  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  implored 
his  murderers  either  to  save  his  life  or  to  kill  him  entirely  A 
fresh  discharge  of  three  muskets  granted  one  part  of  his  re- 
quest, and  he  fell  motionless  upon  the  bodies  of  his  slaughtered 
companions. 

Bemorse  for  this  early  murder  followed  from  that  day  to 
their  tomb,  as  a  fatality  of  their  lives,  all  those  men  to  whom 
zeal,  emulation  of  service  to  their  cause,  or  unnatural  policy 
had  given  a  part  to  act  in  this  tragedy,  and  a  participation  in 
this  blood  of  innocence 

Donnadieu  himself,  in  reporting  the  execution  to  the 
ministers,  acquainted  them  also  with  the  excitement  it  had 
caused  in  the  public  mind. 

XXI 

Thus  perished  the  instruments  of  the  sedition^  while  the 
chiefis  either  escaped,  or  were  spared  the  penalty     Didier 
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himself,  accompanied  bj  Dossert,  Durif,  and  Cousseanx,  his 
principal  accomplices,  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  £rontiers 
of  Savoy.     Overwhelmed  by  the  ruin  of  his  plans,  wounded 
in  the  leg  by  the  Mling  of  hb  hocse  upon  him  at  Ef  bens, 
mdmed.by  walking,  hanger,  and  want  of  sleep,  he  had  in  addi- 
tion to  bear  ih^  zeproacboa  of  hia  aocompliBeB,  and  sfieedily, 
peilukp8»  their  tnmihsxf.    ''  You  have  deceived  us,"  aaid  the 
tfasoe  oiwnpMiions  of  has  flig^  in  the  solitary  valley  c£  the 
Alps,  when  ihBjy  sat  down  for  the  first  time  by  the  fire-«idfi  of. 
a  Aephard :  "*  Ym  have  deoeived  us ;  Marie  Louise  wm  not  at 
EybeMtajidiiat  a  soul  responded  to  the  cry  of '  Vive  rEmpenour  I' 
withm  £he  walls  of  QremAAdV   *'Well  then/*  sepHed  the 
dneC  ''  learn  at  lengdi  that  if  we  had  succeeded  it  is  to  the 
DtilBa'd^Orieans  that  Fzmoe  would  have  given  the  oroim.!" 
''The  Duke  d'Orleaas !  "  exclaimed  Dnssert,  ''  Bouffoon  for 
Bourbon,  I  like  Lons  XVIIL  quite  as  welL*"    "*  If  Fxanoe 
had  H||eoted  hsm,"  aaid  Didier,  **  ail  wss  provided  for,  and  we 
shoaU  haaw  prodsuned  the  republic !"   Oousseauz  iadignttjdy 
abandoned  him;  but  Dussert  and  Durif  puisaed  their  route 
with  bin  acxtWB  the  mountains.  The  Piedmontese  gendaimerie, 
warned  by  the  Fr&och  government,  wero  already  upon  hia 
track.     He  prooeeded  painfully  towards  St.  Jeau'^MauiieDne^ 
a  valley  whidi  it  was  neoessary  to  pass  tiurough,  to  imdi  the 
asylum  which  he  had  doubtless  prepared  for  himself  in  Italy 
or  Switzerland,  during  his  excursions  the  preceding  ^dng 
On  arriving  at  Saint^Sorlin-d'Arve,  a  village  a  short  distance 
from  St  Jeaa-de-Maurienne,  be  threw  himself,  overcome  by 
fiitigiie,  <Mi  a  trackle  bed  in  the  tavern,  and  slept  soundly  while 
waiting  for  the  food  that  was  preparing  for  him.    His  com* 
panions  Dussert  and  Durif  abandoned  him  while  he  slept 
His  host,  named  Balmain,  followed  them,  and  either  from  the 
indkcretion  of  Durif  and  Dussert,  or  from  sni^icion,  he  mn 
to  inform  the  gendarmerie  of  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne,  and  to 
sell  a  guest  on  whose  head  he  knew  that  a  price  was.  fixed. 

Didier,  on  awaking,  was  astonished  to  see  neither  bis 
friends  nor  his  host  any  longer  sitting  by  the  fire.  His  mind 
became  uneasy;  the  innkeeper's  wife,  blushing  at  the  pre- 
meditated treachery  of  her  husband,  fell  at  the  old  man's  feet, 
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acquajxiited  liim  mth  his  dang^,  gave  lam  soixie  food,  dreaaad 
the  Boses  of  Iua  £aet,  whkh  were  bruised  aad  sirollea  fissa. 
waUdjQig^  and  showed  bam  a  wood  of  fir  trees  where  he  mi^^ 
hide  hiiftself  from  his  perseeutoirs.  Didier  dragged  himself  iqp 
to  the  aommit  of  the  moantahi,  through  the  fogs,  not  knomig 
whether  there  was  more  danger  for  him  in  France  than  amidst, 
the  Alps.  He  fell,  from  weakness  and  despair,  upon  the  cold 
earth,  which  was  saturated  with  snow,  and  fainted.  On  reco- 
vering from  his  insensibility  he  descended  agaui,  entered  a 
cottage  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  where  he  was  assisted 
by  awomaau  but  repulsed,  though  not  betrayed,  by  her  hus- 
band. Th^  sent  a  child  to  guide  him  into  a  deserted  4»d 
solitary  ham  in  the  openings  of  the  woods,  where  the  moun- 
taineers  k^t  grass  for  their  oattLe ;  there  he  sheltered  himaslf 
aj3kd  lay  down  upon  the  straw. 

Meaofwhile  Ms  jGjrst  host,  the  traitor  Bahnain,  had  rBtamed, 
aeeompanied  by  the  gendarmes  of  Mauriemie,  expecting  to  ^V6 
them  up  his  sleeping  guest.  His  wife,  however,  ooiifeesad 
that  she  wished  to  avoid  tbat  shame  to  his  family,  mA  to  Bj^sste 
h&:  children  from  wealth  ill-gotten  by  the  sale  of  blood.  The 
avaricious  landlord  abused  his  wife  and  Gbildreo^  guided,  the 
gendarmes,  questioned  the  shepherds  of  the  moootain,  and 
learned  from  one  of  th^B  that  he  had  seen  a  wesury  old  mazi 
dmggiDg  himself  lihrough  the  fir  trees  towards  tha  deserted 
ham.  Balmain  hastened  thither  with  the  carabineers,  sur- 
roHoded  the  buildings  broke  in  the  doc»:,  discov^ed  Didier 
stretched  upon  the  straw,  gave  him  up  to  the  gendarmes,  and 
claimed  the  informer's  recompaise.  Didier,  who  was  at  first 
conducted  to  Turin,  was  delivered  to  France  and  conducted  to 
Grenoble,  the  theatre  of  his  crime.  General  Donnadieu  re- 
ceived him,  intenogated  him,  and  pretended  to  have  received 
confessions  from  him  wJkuoh  would  give  importance  and  myste- 
nbue  ramifioatiflns  to  his  conspiiacy.  But  Donaadieu  was  too 
much  iuteresited  to  give  an  impartial  interpretotion  to  these 
pstoided  disidoaures  Didier's  vanity  was  itself  gratified  in 
mafpodfying  the  importance  of  the  plot,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  ringleader.  *'  From  what  dangers  have  we  escaped ! "  esr 
the  g^ieral,  addressing  Colonel  Yautre,  after  his  jxir 
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vate  conversation  ^th  Didier;  "even  if  the  King  were  to 
make  me  marshal  of  France  and  you  lieutenant  general,  he 
would  still  have  ill-requited  the  service  we  have  rendered 
nim ! "  Words  which  divulged  half  the  secret  of  the  plot. 
Frivolity  on  one  side,  amhition  on  the  other,  orednlily  here, 
exaggeration  there,  mystery  everywhere. 


XXII 

Didier  was  scarcely  deprived  of  hope  when  he  began  to 
evince  sincerity,  and  neither  endeavoured  any  longeir  to  deceive 
others  or  himself,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  act  which  he  alone 
had  conceived,  perpetrated,  and  accomplished.  His  frivolous 
and  excitable  mind  recovered  self-possession  and  calmness  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  turned  towards  his  God  and 
accepted,  in  expiation  of  his  madness,  that  death  which  he 
could  not  escape.  He  consoled  his  last  hours  with  reading 
the  "Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  that  manual  of  Christian 
resignation  and  penitence.  A  faithful  and  attached  wife  and 
pious  children  gained  admission  to  his  dungeon,  and  interposed 
between  him  and  public  vengeance.  He  did  not  seek  to 
aggravate  or  to  palliate  his  crime.  He  allowed  it  to  be  partly 
seen  that  the  gloiy  of  the  conspirator,  in  altering  by  boldness 
and  mystery  the  face  of  his  country,  was  the  principal  motive 
of  his  conspiracy,  He  made  an  observation  of  tiie  contra-* 
diction,  and  appeared  himself  to  deplore  it,  which  existed 
between  his  former  life,  consecrated  to  the  cause,  the  love,  and 
the  service  of  the  Bourbons,  and  his  death,  merited  by  a  crimi* 
nal  attempt  against  their  family.  "  Alas  1 "  said  he,  "  I  have 
been  walking  backwards  towards  the  sca£fold ! "  He  then 
became  absorbed  in  a  religious  resignation  to  his  destiny.  The 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  hhn  did  not  appear  either  to 
astonish  or  to  depress  him.  When  taken  back  to  his  cell,  he 
there  passed  his  last  hours  consoled  by  the  blessings  of  religion 
and  the  affection  of  his  wife,  who  buried  herself,  as  it  were^ 
beforehand  in  the  coffin  of  her  condemned  husband.  Never 
did  conjugal  love  partake  more  completely  of  the  punishment^ 
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in  order  to  mthdraw  half  the  freight  of  it  from  the  dying 
man.  General  Donnadieu,  still  pursuing  that  political  secret, 
which  he  hoped  to  extort  from  Didier,  even  upon  the  brink 
of  the  scafEbld,  entered  the  cell  of  the  convict  a  few  moments 
before  the  hour  of  execution.  "  What  can  I  confess  to  you  ?'* 
demanded  Didier,  annoyed  mth  the  perseverance  of  the 
general;  ''an  hour  hence  I  shall  be  no  more."  And  as 
Donnadieu  still  persisted,  he  added:  "Well  then,  tell  the 
King  that  the  only  proof  I  can  give  him  of  my  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  I  have  received  from  him,  is  to  advise  him  to 
remove  from  his  presence,  from  the  throne,  and  from  France, 
the  Duke  d'Orleans  and.M.  de  Talleyrand."  **  These  were," 
wrote  the  general,  "  the  last  words  of  a  man  about  to  plunge 
into  eternity '! 


XXIII 

A  few  moments  after  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  execu- 
tioners ;  they  tied  his  hands,  and  cut  off  his  white  hair,  which 
was  gathered  up  and  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  his  wife.  This 
woman,  grown  old  in  sorrow,  and  firm  in  the  presence  of  death, 
prepared  to  accompany  him  even  to  the  scaffold,  that 
she  might  there  receive  both  his  blood  and  his  body.  They 
were  obliged  to  employ  a  friendly  violence  to  tear  her  husbane 
from  her  arms.  Didier  walked  to  the  scaffold  with  his  head 
bare,  a  cloak  thrown  over  lus  shoulders,  in  a  cold  rain,  through 
the  deserted  streets,  in  the  midst  of  a  death-like  silence.  His 
step  was  firm,  his  look  was  directed  towards  the  houses — to 
the  windows,  and  to  the  iaceB  which  he  had  known  in  his  native 
city.  The  moment  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  a  win- 
dow opened  and  closed  suddenly,  and  a  ciy  of  distress  rent  the 
air,  and  affected  all  hearts.  Final  adieu  of  a  wife  or  daughter, 
escaped  for  a  moment  from  the  vigilance  of  the  family,  to  offer 
one  more  testimony  of  affection  to  the  dying  man. 

Didier  turned  round  and  became  pale  at  that  ciy,  to  which 
the  only  reply  he  could  make  would  be  the  silence  of  death. 
Then  resuming  his  mental  prayer,  he  ascended  with  firmness 
the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  pushed  aside  the  executioner,  who  was 
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neeHemAj  going  to  adjust  his  head  under  Ite  knife,  plaeed  it 
there  himself,  and  receired  lik»  a  marljr  the  Uow  vduch 
he  had  dared  as  a  conspirator 


XXIV 

With  Didier  died  a  oon^iracj  which  he  had  eatiielyoacried 
in  his  own  head.   .  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Ctenenl  Donnadieii, 
and  of  the  men  who  had  inflated  the  eonsfdracj  of  GrenoUe 
into  the  importance  of  a  revolntion,  in  order  to  cast  the  enmie 
sometimes  upon  M.  Decazes,  sometimesuponM.  de  TaUeyrand, 
and  sometimes  upon  the  Duke  d*Orleans  himself ;  noisdicatioa 
has  appeared  for  thirty  years  to  justify  these  suspicioiis.   Even 
the  words  of  the  dying  Didier,  vague,  extorted,  heard  by  a 
single  interested  witness,  add  interpreted  by  him  with  a  view 
to  his  own  importance  and  his  private  hatred,  were  rather  a 
warning  than  an  aocnsation.     It  is  true  that  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  the  Duke  d'Orleans  appeared  to  make  the  cause 
of  Didi«r  hi«  own,  by  raising  his  fEuniiy  to  public  employments, 
by  rewarding  his  accomplices,  and  indemnifying  his  victims. 
But  it  is  -well  known  that  levolutioiis  wheaaceompMsbed  always 
bear  the  inheritance  of  unsuccessful  rev<okitk»s,  though  th^ 
mxy  have  been  unconnected  with  those  abortive  atteaf^ 
The  successor  ^f  the  Bourbons  felt  compelled  to  acoepty  as  shed 
for  himself,  every  drop  of  blood  which  was  tpilt  ngtdnst  them 
during  their  zeign.    That  which  was  shed  at  Gxenoble  had 
prodnced  too  sinister  a  cry  to  admit  of  its  being  buned  in 
oblhioD.     It  is  certain  that  Didier,  had  he  snccoedttd,  woald 
hare  inevitably  hrooght  about  a  csiuasg/d  of  dynaety,  not  in 
favGor  of  an  infant  prisocier  at  Vienna,  but  of  a  pcinee  of 
marimre  age,  able,  populiar,  and  actually  presort  in  Fraaoe. 
The  eonspiiBtor,  in  raising  the  standard  of  Ghrenoble  af^aunt 
the  King,  thought  he  should  flatter,  serve  unknown  to  them, 
and  dcaw  into  his  triumph,  periiaps,  in  spite  of  ^jaemselvos,  the 
ovwRsealous  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orleans.    This  prinee 
did  not  conspire,  or  authorise  others  to  conspire  ibr  him,  this 
wo  kaow;  but  the  court  murmurs,  the  bitter  language,  the 
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party  accusations,  and  the  secret  family  enmity  broke  forth  too 
near  him,  among  his  intimate  friends  and  adherents,  to  ex- 
onerate him  from  inferences  which  an  officious  conspirator 
might  draw  fi^om  these  appearances.  The  Dtdie  d'Chieans 
wb^  was  innocent  of  any  act  or  show  of  inclhsaticai  during  liw 
coarse  of  the  Becrtorstion,  was  still  open  to  soqpioioii  in  ooi^ 
8ei|iience  of  his  eitiiation,  his  attitude,  and  Ids  siknee.  Didier 
was  guilty  of  vain  glory  soi^ht  Ibr  in  hlood;  Donnadiea  of 
boasting ;  M.  Decazes  of  promptitude  in  aataripariBg  llie  . 
reproaches  of  the  court  and  chamber,  by  lekgra^ing  the 
sentence  of  death  to  the  executioners  of  Grenoble ;  the  Exog 
of  complaisance  to  his  party  and  hopeless  implacability  towards 
the  vanquished.  This  tragic  intngnbe,  terminated  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  so  many  victims,  left  a  stobk  upon  these  nssnies  and 
upon  this  reign,  whidi  posterity  will  not  efface.  Blood  shed 
in  rengeance,  like  that  of  Ney,  cries  to  heaven ;  but  blood  whteh 
is  spilt  for  ambition  csEies  doubly ;  icft  vengeance  is  a  delizhim, 
ambition  a  calculation.  Calculation  is  less  excusable  thftin 
passion.  The  price  for  Didier's  head,  paid  to  his  hostBalmain, 
and  to  his  denouncer  Sert,  did  not  reward  tbeir  treaefaefy 
Sert,  after  having  Teceived  the  promised  20,000  finmcs,  and 
an  emj^yment  in  a  distant  department,  was  pursued  there 
by  the  infamous  reputation  of  having  trafiBcked  in  blood,  iso- 
lated in  the  multitude,  insulted  through  his  children,  ob^ged 
to  sell  his  patrimony  at  a  wretdied  price,  excluded  from  all 
commerce  with  men  and  even  with  Grod,  whose  temples  were 
closed  agau3Bt  him. 

The  house  of  Balmoin,  the  treacherous  and  Tenal  best, 
was  marked  with  a  sign  of  reprobation,  and  desevted  by 
travellers.  His  wife  died  of  the  shame  of  beaxing  his  name, 
his  dnldren  abandoned  the  village ;  he  hiBuelf  a&er  haviog 
begged  at  Park  the  price  of  Didier 's  blood,  lost  his  yeason  in 
retBTning  to  his  native  mountains,  but  without  ksing  te  se 
eoUeetion  of  his  treachery.  The  wages  of  the  inflBsmer  yield  no 
profit  to  those  who  receive  them,  or  those  who  pay  them  Thk 
16  a  law  of  God  which  men  take  upon  themselves  to  execute 
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XXV 

The  cossplrades  of  Grenoble  and  of  Lyons  had  scarcely 
exploded,  when  secret  societies,  incited  to  more  bitter  resent* 
ment  by  the  implacable  yengeance  of  the  royalists,  attempted 
to  get  up  insurrections  in  other  parts.    A  leather-cutter  named 
Flaignier,  a  public  writer  named  Oarbonneau,  and  a  sculptor 
named  Tolleron,  formed  the  imaginary  nucleus  of  a  society  of 
conspirators  under  the  name  of  "  Patriots  of  1816."    Watched 
by  the  police,  which  had  introduced  one  of  its  spies  into  their 
assemblies,  this  agent  encouraged  them  to  attempt  the  assault 
of  the  Tuileries,  by  breaching  it  through  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
introduced  through  a  drain  which  runs  from  the  palace  into  the 
river.    They  allowed  this  erection  of  puerilities,  of  perversity, 
and  impossibilities,  to  be  raised  to  the  elevation  of  a  state 
crime.    A  jury,  impassioned  and  implacable,  like  all  tribunals 
of  opinion  in  times  of  party,  condemned  the  three  first  founders 
of  the  society  to  the  penalty  of  parricides,  and  seventeen  in- 
ferior accomplices,  and  even  some  women,  to  other  ignominious 
punishments.    The  police  withdrew  its  agents  from  the  cause, 
and  left  nothing  to  it  but  the    dupes  recruited  by  itself 
Plaignier,  Carbonneau,  and  Tolleron  walked  to  execution,  their 
faces  covered  with  a  black  veil,  as  if  they  had  attempted  the  . 
lives  of  their  fiBithers.     Their  hands  were  cut  off  before  they 
were  beheaded.    The  horror  of  these  executions  for  crimes  so 
doubtful  or  so  undecided,  begot  hatred  in  the  people,  and  in 
repressing  it,  made  it  more  perverse.     Secret  societies  com- 
municated with  each  other  by  signs  from  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.    The  odium  of  the  condemnations 
against  the  generals  accused  of  complicity  with  Bonaparte 
during  the  hundred  days,  accumulutated  tragedies  upon  tra- 
gedies.   Admiral  Linois,  General  Debelle,  and  General  Travot, 
were  condemned  to  death.    Drouot  and  Cambrozme  only  escaped 
the  same  penalty  by  a  narrow  majority.     General  Chartron 
was  shot  in  the  citadel  of  Lille ;  General  Bonnaire  was  trans- 
ported, his  aide-de-camp  Mietton  executed ;  General  Mouton 
Duvemet  immolated  at  Lyons;  Generals  Lefebvre-Desnouettes, 
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Eigaud,  Gilly,  Grayer,  Kadet,  Drouet-d'Erlon,  the  two  Lalle- 
mands,  Clause!,  Brayer,  and  Ameilh,  some  of  them  impri- 
soned, and  others  fugitives,  expiated  in  person  or  in  effigy, 
the  punishment  almost  always  capital,  of  their  defewtion. 
Trials  of  the  press,  and  trials  for  seditious  language,  everywhere 
followed  these  military  condemnations  or  executions.  The 
correctional  trihunals  rivalled  in  rigour  the  criminal  juries  and 
the  courts-martial.  The  party  of  the  Court  and  the  Chambers, 
insatiable  in  its  severities,  accused  through  the  pens  of  its 
writers,  the  slackness  of  repression,  and  the  forbearance  of  the 
King  and  his  ministers.  There  is  no  tyrant  more  implacable 
than  public  passion.  Louis  XVIII  groaned  imder  without 
having  the  power  of  restraining  it.  He  thought  he  should 
redeem,  by  these  sacrifices  to  vengeance  or  to  the  safety  of  his 
throne,  the  confidence  and  the  mildness  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed to  his  family,  and  for  which  he  had  been  punished  by 
the  Bonapartists  in  his  first  reign.  The  Duke  de  Eichelieu, 
exclusively  attending  to  the  liberation  of  the  territory,  the 
great  work  of  his  department,  thought  he  was  hastening  the 
evacuation  of  the  soil  by  showing  to  the  foreigi^  powers  the 
actual  reign  everywhere  avenged,  dreaded,  or  obeyed. 


XXVI. 

M.  Decazes,  in  spite  of  his  concessions  to  the  clamours  of 
the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois  did  not  hide  &om  himself  that 
the  ministry  was  diverging  from  its  proper  line,  and  was 
driving  amongst  the  rocks  of  party  governments.  The  first 
fhigment  which  was  to  be  carried  off  by  this  reaction  was 
himself.  As  a  yoimg  man  he  was  opposed  to  this  court  of  emi- 
gration, embittered  by  the  solitude  of  a  long  exile,  and  out  of 
its  element  in  its  own  country ;  while  as  a  new  man  he  was 
displeasing  to  that  ancient  aristocracy,  by  whom  the  habit  of 
surrounding  the  monarch  made  power  be  looked  upon  as  the 
property  of  its  rank ;  as  the  favourite  of  the  King  he  disquieted 
the  royal  family  by  the  concessions  of  principles  and  authority 
with  which  he  inspired  that  prince.    M.  Decazes  was,  in  th6 

3  X 
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eyaa  of  tlie  court  of  the  Count  d'Jixtm»,  a  ziew4)om  Nockur, 
commexicing  after  ihb  revoLationaiy  catastrophes  those  eoimivaiir 
oes  with  public  ofoxdon  which  had  cast  them  down.  The  diflinwaal 
of  M.  de  YaublaQCftheaTowedxiuxuBterof  thefeu^tkn  of  theCoimt 
d'Artois,  and  his  sec<ttd  in  the  council,  had  already  sendfived 
these  antipaihiea  against  M.  Deoazes  almost  ixreconeikibift 
This  underhand  but  turfaolent  &ctioB  afiaeted,  from  regud 
for  its  positkm,  the  most  ezcessiTe  devotion  to  Louis  XVIII. ; 
but  it  carried  on  its  secret  manoBuvres  in  the  palace,  it  had  its 
partj  in  the  Chamber,  its  committees  in  tha  provinces,  its  eoor 
greg^tions  under  the  cloak  of  religion  in  the  diurch,  its  mmi- 
fications  in  the  councils  of  foreign  sovereigns,  its  organs, 
avowed  or  disavowed,  in  the  press.     The  increasing  irritation 
of  the  Bpjalist  press,  of  the  minority  c^  the  Chaxnher  and  of 
the  peerage,  led  this  intestine  faction  to  hope  that  on  the 
approaching  return  of  the  d^uties  to  Paris  it  would  snoceed 
in  governing  alone  the  Council,  to  the  exclosion  of  new  men, 
replacing  them  with  its  most  fanatical  agents,  and  to  lead  on 
the  King  to  the  most  violent  ruptures  with  the  new  ^ixii  of 
the  times.     The  necessity,  however,  in  every  form  of  con-* 
stitutional  government,  of  seducing  public  opinion  ^k>r  to 
quelling  ity  and  deriving  from  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  the 
power  to  subjugate  the  people,  compelled  the  ablest  men  of  this 
party  to  pretend  for  the  representative  constitutioii  a  zeal,  real 
with  some  and  false  with  others,  which  gave  to  the  ultra-royalists 
an  appearance  of  jealous  liberalism.    M.  de  Chateaulmand 
Signalized  himaeif  by  his  talent  in  this  new  party.    In  a  little 
code  of  royaHsm  entitled  "  The  Monarchy  according  to  the 
Charter,""  this  great  writer  endeavoured,  with  as  mudi  clever* 
ness  as  brilliancy,  to  conciliate  monarchy  and  liberty.    He 
constituted  himself^  in  this  book  and  in  literary  impromptus 
seattered  amongst  the  journals  of  the  court,  the  eloquent  pub- 
licist of  royalty  in  three  branches,  after  the  model  of  the 
Britii^  constitution  and  of  Mirabeaa*s  ideas  in  1 789.    The 
revived  spirit  of  the  constituent  assembly  appeared  to  re-exist 
in  hia  and  in  his  friends.    People  imagined  they  were  reading 
again  in  these  pages  the  speeches  of  the  Clermont-Tonnenes, 
of  the  Mouniers,  of  the  Cazales,  and  of  the  Maurys  in  that 
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assembly.  The  three  powers,  weighed  in  imagination  one 
against  the  other,  formed  a  mutual  balance  at  the  breath  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  an  equilibrium  the  elements  of  which, 
Iteagh  real  in  England,  had  diaappeared  in  France^  There 
vae  no  longer  in  that  counizy,  any  other  than  a  royalty  of  habit 
and.  an  immense  democracy  of  fact  Thus  the  idea  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  tended  to  reconstruct  impossibilities,  that  is 
to  say,  a  power  constitutional,  aristocratical,  and  hereditary 
in  a  nobility,  which  an  equal  division  of  property  and  the  sup- 
pEemion  of  feudal  xigjits  would  no  longer  admit  There  lay 
tfatt  error  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  his  school.  The  organic 
repugnance  of  the  nation  ta  the  re-establishment  of  a  privileged 
clasa  rendered  the  advances  of  this  writer  suspected  by  the 
liberal  party ;  but  when  they  consented  to  overlook  this  radical 
impracticability  in  his  system,  they  listened  to  and  repeated 
witii  complaisance  the  noble  sentiments  of  generosity  and  of 
liberty  wMdd  gave  such  life  to  his  writings.  His  birth  which 
allied  him  to  the  high  anstocraey ;  his  christian  elegies,  which 
for  twelve  y«ars  past  had  made  him  the  Jeremiah  of  the 
cborch;  his  style  which  made  him  popular  with  all  lively 
and  sensitive  imaginations;  his  hatred  of  Na|^leon  and  his 
despotism,  of  which  he  had  made  himself  the  Tacitus.;  his 
adomtion  of  tha  Bourbons,  the  pledge  of  security  to  the 
loyalists ;  and  his  ambition,  so  much  the  more  active  now  that 
it  had  been  impatiently  adjourned  during  the  last  reign,  ren- 
dered M.  de  Chateaubriand  the  man  the  most  necessary,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  the  moat  dangerous,  to  the  new  monarchy.  Dis- 
om^nted  with  tlie  King,  who  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate 
his  services ;  devoted  to,  but  suspected  by  the  Count  d'Artois, 
who  wanted  more  docile  adherents ;  he  flattered  and  disquieted 
by  turns  the  two  powers  which  divided  the  palace.  A  con- 
stituttonalist  with  tiie  King,  and  an  ultra^rpyalist  with  his  bro- 
ther, not  breakiB^  yet  entirely  with  one  or  the  other,  appa- 
xoadj  respecting  M.  de  Richelieu  and  M.  Laine,  but  already 
pursuing  in  M,  Decazes  the  favourite  of  whom  he  meditated 
thftaverthrow. 
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The  King  and  M.  Decazes  were  too  clear-sighted  not  to 
see  in  the  excited  and  retrograde  party  of  the  Court  and  the 
Chamber,  symptoms  of  the  storm  which  was  brewing  agaiiist 
them.    They  sought,  therefore,  a  natural  counterpoise  in  men 
who  were  attached  in  heart  or  ambition  to  the  monarchy,  but 
whose  previous  life  made  them  incompatible  with  the  renewal 
of  the  old  regime.    The  majority  of  these,  men  of  govern- 
ment  rather  than  men  of  principles,  belonging  by  their  names 
to  the  old  royalty,  attached  to  the  empire  during  its  prosperity, 
and  the  first  to  fiEdl  off  from  it  on  its  Ml,  having  recovered  in 
1814  their  ancient  devotion  for  the  £eimily  of  the  Bourbons, 
removed  from  public  afifoirs,  or  undecided  in  1815,  approach- 
ing the  throne  again  since  its  re-establishment,  seeking  the 
notice  of  M.  Decazes  from  similarity  of  antecedents,  since 
this  young  man  possessed  the  heart  of  the  monarch,  and 
sheltering  themselves  under  his  influence,  to  re-ascend  the 
broken  ladder  of  their  political  fortunes ;    M.  Pasquier,  M. 
Mole,  M.  de  Barante,  M.  Mounier,  M.  Yillemain,  M.  Guizot, 
and  M.  Angles,  some  already  broken  into  the  vicissitudes  of 
governments,  and  moderate  men  from  lassitude,  the  others 
still  young,  and  moderate  from  their  strength  of  mind ;  these 
men,  almost  all  remarkable  through  their  talents  or  their  ex^ 
pectations,  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  intermediate  party  des^ 
tined  to  extend  and  enlarge  itself  greatly,  because  it  took  a 
position  in  which  the  King  had  placed  himself,  and  where  the 
crowd  flocks  after  revolutions,  between  all  parties,  offering 
security  to  some,  satisfaction  to  others,  and  pledges  to  alL    A 
man  superior  to  them  in  years  and  authority,  M.  Boyer-Collatd, 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  politician,  covered  them  with  the 
mystery  of  his  conceptions,  the  dignity  of  his  life,  and  the 
spell  of  lus  aphorisms.    He  was  the  concentrated  and  silent 
Sieyes  of  this  budding  party.    An  oracle  is  essential  to  all 
religions;   M.  Boyer-Collard  was  the  oracle,  still  undecided, 
of  this  active  and  equivocal  sect,  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
called  lea  Doctrinaires, 
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M.  Decazes,  who  had  occasion  to  make  a  personal  party  for 
the  King,  lent  an  ear  to  the  counsels  of  these  men,  and  col- 
lected them  around  him  to  strengthen  his  own  position.  It 
was  from  his  conversations  with  these  counsellors  that  he  drew 
the  idea,  and  ^e  holdness,  of  the  coup  d'itat  to  which  he 
wished  to  lead  the  King. 

Four  ministers,  M.  de  Bichelieu,  M.  Laine,  M.  Decazes, 
and  M.  Corvette,  convinced  that  the  reins  of  government 
would  he  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  King  if  they  did  not 
prevent  the  re-assemhling  of  the  Ohamher,  formed  the  hold 
resolution  of  dissolving  it  hefore  it  had  enacted  an  electoral 
law  and  to  appeal  to  the  country  from  the  exaggeration  and 
the  violence  of  its  representatives.     The  King,  whom  it  was 
necessary  hefore  all  things  to  draw  into  this  hold  resolution, 
hesitated  some  days,  and  then  entered  himself  into  this  con 
epiracy  against  his  exclusive  friends.    The  secret  of  this  coup 
d'etat,  faithfully  kept  hy  several  men,  exploded  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  September,  before  the  colleagues  of  the  ministers, 
or  even  the  King's  brother  himself,  could  anticipate  the  blow 
that  was  about  to  strike  them.     On  the  following  morning  the 
public  journals  contamed  the  royal  ordinance,  which,  confirming 
more  and  more  the  King's  intention  of  reigning  by  the  charter, 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  1816,  and  con* 
voked  the  electors  for  the  4th  October. 

The  King,  who  wished  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his 
brother  on  a  secret  and  an  act  so  aggressive  against  him,  had 
charged  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  to  go  and  communicate  the 
ordinance  to  him  before  the  hour  at  which  it  was  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  Count  d*Artois  received  this  communication  as 
he  would  have  received  the  death  blow  of  the  monarchy.  He 
ipredicted  the  ruin  of  the  throne  thus  deprived  of  its  real  sup- 
ports. He  saw  in  Louis  XVIII.  another  Louis  XVI.,  opening 
the  breach,  and  tracing  out  himself  the  route  to  his  enemies. 
The  palace  resounded  with  his  anger  and  his  lamentations. 
His  friends  dared  loudly  to  accuse  M.  Decazes  of  treason. 
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The  Duchess  d'AngoulSme  refused  to  receive  the  ministers. of 
her  uncle.  The  Duke  d*Angoultoe  more  rational  than  his 
father,  and  more  moderate  than  his  wife,  confided  without 
repugnance,  and  without  munmxring  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
King.  The  Duke  de  Beny,  whose  youth  and  militaij  tarte 
had  surrounded  him  with  the  young  officers  of  the  en^Mte, 
and  who  affected  amongst  his  intimale  finends  a  contempt  for 
the  antiquated  superstitions  of  the  dd  regime?  exclaimed  that 
the  King  had  done  well  in  freeing  himself  fjeom  the  intolMable 
joke  of  a  Chamber  at  once  servile  and  rebeUioos.  The  court 
party  boiled  and  bubbled  to  the  verge  of  madness.  The  im 
mense  mass  of  public  opinion,  already  weaiy  of  the  agitatioDS 
and  fury  of  the  representatives  it  had  named  the  preeeding 
year,  responded  to  the  cowp  d'etat  of  the  5th  September  fay  a 
unanimous  acclamation  of  joy.  With  the  cooBeptiozi  of  the 
exclusive  partisans  of  the  thrGue,  all  Fiance  became  legalist  in 
a  single  day.  The  country  seemed  to  have  re^ccmqueied  its 
Eling,  the  King  his  country. 

The  triumphant  ministry  was  violentlyattackBdbyM.de 
Chateaubriand  in  a  phrase  added  to  one  of  bos  pamphlets. 
The  King  deprived  him  of  his  title  of  MisfiBter  of  State,  but 
left  him  his  pensions.  The  struggle  then  eommeiiced  betnreen 
the  government  and  the  royalists.  M.  de  Biehehmi  who 
wished  to  liberate  the  Eling  from  his  Mends,  wxtfaimt  ginng 
him  over  to  his  enemies,  recommended  to  the  agente  of  the 
ministry  to  exclude  as  candidates  for  the  CSiainb^  otoly  Umbo 
men  who  rebelled  against  the  sage  issjaratums  of  the  King, 
but  to  repel  with  energy  all  revolutionists  and  Bonapartists. 
M.  Laine  used  the  same  language  in  his  instruetions.  She 
King  himself  spoke  like  a  father  to  ^e  presidents  of  <tiie 
electoral  colleges,  who  came  to  reod^ve  orders  from  him  pse- 
vious  to  their  departure  for  the  provinces.  "TeU  the  Fmuh 
people  that  it  is  an  old  man  who  begs  of  them  to  rttito  his 
last  days  peaceful  by  the  reconciliation  and  haj^oness  of  his 
children."  The  elections  inspired  by  tins  spirit,  ratified  hj  a 
majority,  the  coup  cTitat  of  the  6th  of  September,  by  excluding 
the  violent  deputies  of  the  retrograde  party,  and  increasing  in 
strength  the  party  of  the  King  and  of  moderation.    M.  de 
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Vitrolles  himself,  the  soul  of  the  Cocuat  d'Aitois*  eoandl,  was 
repudkied  by  the  eleetors.  They  treated  in  tiie  sastte  BWHMr 
M.  Laboriey  an  aghating  satellite  of  M.  de  Chateaxdbriand,  as 
well  as  M.  de  Seanaisons,  M.  de  Bethisy,  aixd  M.  de  PoUgaae. 
Neatly  all  those  men  who  had  eompromised  themselTes  with 
public  opinion  durii^  the  last  session,  either  by  motions  of 
vengeance,  by  their  wishes  for  the  re-estaJbMshment  of  the  old 
r^me,  or  by  secret  intrigues  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
royal  house,  were  reproved  for  their  zeal,  lor  their  systems,  or 
for  their  monxieavred.  The  imtion  declared  for  itsdf  aad  for 
the  Sing,  agasnst  the  excesses  of  royalism,  amd  against  the 
revolutionary  agitations.  Orators  famous  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  their  moderation  and  their  talents  dormg  the  phases 
of  tiie  imperial  regime,  such  as  Camille  Jordan,  Bavez,  the 
friend  of  M.  Laini,  Oonrvobier,  Mortier,  Duke  ef  Treviso, 
Ghabrol,  Jacquinot  de  Pampehme,  oame  to  recruit  by  their 
numbers,  eloqiience  and  consideration,  that  centre*  of  the  new 
representation,  in  which  the  King,  M.  de  Bidifiiieu,'M.  LainS 
and  M.  Decazes,  wished  to  place  themselves  with  the  naa- 
jority  of  the  eonntrj;.  Men  experienced  in  public  a£fodrs,  aaeh 
as  M.  Pasquier,  M.  Simeon,  M.  Boy,  and  M.  Be«g»ot,  -all 
flnent  orators,  prepared  to  second  them. 

M.  de  Villile  and  M.  de  Corbi^re,  collected  around  t^em 
the  remains  of  the  Chamber  of  1815,  at  the  same  time  mode- 
rating them.  A  party  of  parliamentary  observation,  rather 
than  of  opposition,  they  seemed  to  await  the  acts  of  geyvera- 
ment  before  deciding  either  to  support  or  to  combat  them. 

A  few  men  more  imbued  with  the  recollections*  of  1789 
such  as  Camille  Jordan  and  his  friends,  professed  the  ccaa- 
patibility  of  reforming  principles  and  eonstitulaonal  royally. 

Two  persons  almost  isolated,  M.  Laffitte  and  M.  d'Aigea- 
son^  signalised  themselves  by  a  tendency  more  republican  than 
imperialist :  M.  Laf&tte,  a  popular  banker,  enjoyed  a  degree  ef 
csedit  founded  upon  a  fortune  nobly  spent,  imd  upon  a  nxM 
ambitious  of  distinction ;  M.  d'Argenson,  a  great  lord,  «  pM 
losopher,  and  a  benevolent  man,  whom  the  inapplicable  in- 
flexibility of  his  popular  systems  rendered  irreconcilable  with 
all  oppositions  and  all  governments. 
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In  Opening  the  session  the  King  spoke  with  feeling  of  the 
sufferings  which  the  scaicit j  of  com  was  causing  among  the 
people;  of  his  negociations  with  the  Pope  for  a  Concordat 
which  should  maintain  liberty  of  conscience,  increasing  at 
the  same  time  •the  state  salaries  of  the  clei^,  and  finally  of 
his  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  charter,  a  treaty  of  peace 
still  more  important  between  the  past  and  the  present.    He 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  energetic  intention  his  coup  d'Stat  of  the 
5th  September.    The  first  act  of  the  assembly  demonstrated 
to  the  ultra-royalists  the  decrease  of  their  influence  in  the  votes. 
The  two  members,  who  received  the  greatest  number  of  sufi&ages 
as  candidates  for  the  presidency  were  M.  Pasquier  and  M.  de 
Serres ;  M.  Pasquier,  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  chamber   of  1815,  M.  de  Serres,  an  old  emigrant 
having  laid  down  his  arms  twelve  years  before  to  return  to 
his  country,  passed  from  the  royal  army  into  the  magistracy, 
a  man  whose  universal  talents,  greatness  of  soul,  and  splendid 
eloquence,  placed  him  above  the  partialities  and  the  intrigues, 
of  his  time.    The  King  gave  the  presidency  to  M.  Pasquier. 
This  was  a  mistake  of  the  ministry.    The  previous  career  of 
this  statesman,  the  functions  he  had  long  exercised  as  prefect 
of  police  under  Bonaparte,  and  under  Savary,  the  weak  manner 
in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  and  made  prisoner 
by  three  conspirators,  without  any  other  strength  thim  their 
own  boldness,  at  the  period  of  Mallet's  plot,  were  calculated 
to  point  out  M.  Pasquier  to  the  suspicion,  to  the  resentment 
and  the  sarcasms  of  the  royalist  party  in  the  Chamber.    M.  de 
Serres  would  have  attracted,  M.  Pasquier  repelled.    In  re- 
commending him,  M.  Decazes  was  more  influenced  by  his 
personal  gratitude,  than  by  consideration  for  the  King's  agree- 
ment with  the  assembly.     In  the  mean  time  the  two  Chambers, 
in  reply  to  the  King*s  speech,  confined  themselves  to  a  mere 
respectful  paraphrase  of   the  wishes  of  the  crown.      The 
rojialists  disavowed  by  public  opinion  took  refuge  in  secret 
intrigues,  the  focus  of  which  was  in  the  King's  palace. 
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An  electoral  law,  the  first  reparation  which  the  King  owed 
to  the  Chamhers,  offended  hy  the  electoral  coup  d'etat  of  the 
£th  Septemher,  was  presented  hj  the  ministry.  It  conferred 
the  electoral  rights  upon  every  individual  who  paid  three 
hundred  francs  of  direct  taxes.  It  was  expected  that  at  this 
limit  of  property,  would  he  found  the  central  point  where  the 
funstocracy  and  the  democracy  met  sufficiently  to  express  at 
once  the  national  will,  and  the  responsibility  by  a  material 
pledge  of  every  citizen  in  the  destiny  of  the  state.  The 
royalists  through  the  medium  of  M.  de  Villele,  demanded  the 
election  by  two  classes,  which  bemg  more  popular  at  the  base, 
became  more  aristocratic  at  its  summit.  M.  Boyer  CoUard 
defended  the  ministry  and  the  elections  by  one  class.  He 
instanced  the  tumultuous  assemblies  of  the  people  united  in 
primary  assemblies  as  the  cause  of  the  bloodshed  during  the 
first  revolution.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  a  bitter  and  insulting 
orator  of  ultrarroyalists  principles  in  the  Assembly,  described 
the  ministry  under  the  title  of  Directory,  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  M.  Lain^  into  the  council  of  the  King,  hoping 
thus  to  humble  the  crown,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  royalists  a 
King  degraded  by  a  council  more  sovereign  than  himself. 
Two  young  writers  who  were  not  in  the  Chamber  but  who 
served  the  minister  with  their  pens,  M.  Guizot  and  M.  de 
Barante,  wrote  from  his  dictation  against  the  election  by 
several  classes.  The  law  was  rather  forced  than  obtained  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  party  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Fontanes,  M.  de  Polignac,  and  M. 
de  Fitzjames,  combated  this  measure  in  vain,  in  concert  with 
MM.  de  Viliae,  De  Corbi^re  and  De  Labourdonnaie.  The 
King  himself  canvassed  his  own  court  for  votes  for  his  minis- 
ters; and  he  triumphed  more  through  deference  than  con- 
viction. The  law  was  passed.  It  constituted  an  electoral 
body  in  France  of  a  hundred  thousand  large  and  moderate  pro- 
prietors.   It  called  them  together  to  elect  their  representatives 
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in  the  principal  towns  of  the  departments.  It  abolished 
private  consideration  to  substitute  for  it  the  reputation  which 
was  known  to  all.  It  excluded  the  people,  and  constitated 
political  cabal.  Two  errors  idiich  must  speedily  produce  their 
consequences^  increasing  opposition  in  the  masses,  and  ambitious 
a^tation  in  the  assemblies. 

XXX. 

Bitter  discussions  on  the  press  and  on  individual  hbevty 
still  suspended,  and  the  discussion  of  the  budget  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  session.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  and  M.  de  Fitz-James  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
the  ministry  trium^ed  there  on  all  questions,  as  it  had  tti- 
unphed  <yrer  M.  de  YillMe  and  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Fremoe,  although  stiU.  partially  i^ptated 
by  seditions  arisiag  from  the  scarcity,  longed  for  peace.  The 
last  eonvulsians  of  Bonapaortiam  spired  everfwhere  in  oonspi- 
rades  withoutspirit  or  result  The  ultra-royalists  alone  agitated, 
not  the  country  but  the  court  and  the  journals. 

This  cahn  was  for  a  moment  interrupted  by  the  outbreakof 
Mk  iMmspiracy  at  Lyons,  to  which  the  zeal  and  jealousy  of  the 
royalist  autiiorities  of  the  departmmit  gave  moce  importance 
and  substanee  than  it  had  in  reality.     General  Caaud,  an  old 
colleague  of  General  Eossignol  in  the  republican  wars  against  the 
Vendeans,  since  converted  to  royalism,  eager  for  renown  in  his 
new  cause,  commanded  the  department     This  genesal  was 
vx^^  \if  a  disquietude  of  mind  and  an  emulation  c^  fidelity,  to 
denounce  to  the  government  and  to  the  commissaxy  general  of 
pdliee  at  Lyons,  M.  de  Sainneville,  imaginary  dangers,  invented 
or  magnified  i^  the  militaory  spite,  or  the  officious  infermsiB 
amongst  his  atafif.    M.  de  SainneviUe  after  having  acted  ^with 
occasional  rigour  against  the  m^  declared  suspicious  by  tiie 
geiMzal,  bdzeving  tranquillity  to  be  restored,  had  gone  to  Paris, 
leaving  the  city  for  a  few  days  to  the  military  police.    Some 
hal^piiy  ofi&cers  of  the  villages  round  Lyons,  being  enrolled  in 
a  eoaqpiraey  by  a  ci^tain  of  the  legion  of  tibe  Y«me,  named 
LcdooK,  ecoDLcerted  a  rising  of  their  districts,  and.  an  advaaoe 
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tipcm  Lyons  on  the  8th  of  June.  Ledoux  promised  them  the 
junction  of  a  portion  of  the  troops,  and  of  the  people,  at  the 
head  of  vhom  he  was  to  join  them.  Some  of  the  conspirators 
did  in  fact  wait  for  Ledoux.  Astonished  at  his  delay  and  at 
the  solitude  of  the  streets,  they  went  to  seek  him  at  hi&  resi 
denoe.  He  was  no  longer  there.  They  watched  for  his  return 
The  day  passed  thus ;  at  its  close  they  saw  Captain  Ledoux 
enter  the  city,  they  followed  him  unperceiyed.  Ledoux  entered 
the  general's  heose  as  if  about  to  make  a  secret  r^ort  to  him ; 
the -moment  he  came  out,  his  accomplices,  who  suspected  him 
of  haTxng  betrayed  them,  shot  him  dead.  At  the  same  hour  the 
tocsin  yma  rung  in  eleren  populous  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saone  and  of  the  Bhone ;  a  small  number  of  the  c(mspirators, 
old  military  men,  and  masses  of  peasants,  confused  and  aston 
ished,  assembled  at  the  noise  of  the  tocdn,  some  believing  in 
the  rumours  of  a  revolution  accomplished  at  Lyons,  others 
thinkiztg  it  an  alarm  of  £are.  Some  gendarmes  and  a  weak 
detadiment  of  troops  sufficed  to  disperse  them  without  resis- 
tance. The  puerile  or  imaginary  conspiracy  vanished  vdth 
the  day.  Seven  or  eight  disbanded  officers  and  sub-officers, 
and  a  few  peasants,  accomplices  of  this  military  plot,  were 
gcnity  of  madness  rather  than  of  sedition.  But  General 
Oanael,  the  prefeet,  and  the  mayor  of  Lyons,  the  one  from 
boasting  the  other  from  credulity  or  panic,  made  the  agitation 
of  these  villagers  resound  through  the  whole  of  France  as  the 
explosion  of  a  revolution.  The  minister  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe  in  it,  in  order  to  c(mciliate  his  en^nies,  who  already 
accused  him  of  indulgence  or  complicity.  M.  de  SainnevHle 
was  sent  back  to  Lyons.  In  vain,  he  cast  doubts  on  the 
reality  of  the  asserted  dangers.  The  prefect  and  the  mayor 
attested  them.  Two  or  three  hundred  suspected  persons  were 
thrown  into  prison.  The  prevotal  oourt  assembled,  divided 
the  causes,  and  separately  judged  the  accused  of  the  city  andt)f 
each  village,  as  if  to  aggravate  the  inqportance  of  the  crime  by 
the  numerous  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy.  Ten  heads  were 
struck  off  in  the  city  and  eleven  in  the  villages ;  one  hundred 
and  ten  of  the  accused  escaped  capital  punishment  by  being 
condemned  either  to  transportation  or  to  the  galleys.  Moveable 
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columns  of  troops  and  gendannes  dispatched  into  the  countij, 
spread  eTeiywhere  terror  and  accusations,  while  perfidious 
agents  provoked  fresh  insurrections  in  order  to  he  called  on  for 
other  services. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commissary  general  of  poHce,  M.  de 
Sainneville,  a  mtness  of  these  excesses,  returned  to  Pans  and 
denounced  them  to  the  ministers.    A  sinister  douht  arose  on 
his  information,  in  the  mind  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  M. 
Lain6,  M.  Decazes,  and  the  King.     They  sought  the  truth  in 
that  labyrinth  of  real  and  supposed  crimes  and  of  incessant 
punishments.    They  dispatched  to  Lyons  Marshal  Marmont, 
invested  with  the  title  of  king*s  lieutenant  in  those  provinces 
Colonel  Fabvier,  chief  of  his  staff,  accompanied  the  marshal. 
Their  presence  in  Lyons  at  length  throw  a  real  light  upon  that 
enigma  of  fedse  zeal,  confused  plots,  mutual  panics,  police, 
terrors,  and  iniquities.    The  accusers  accused  themselves,  the 
witnesses  wero  self-contradicted,  the  double-foced  agents  betrayed 
themselves,  the  phantom  of  pretended  dangers,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  exaggerated  services  vanished.    Marshal  Marmont 
suspended,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  proceedings  still 
pending,  and  individual  pardons  softened  or  anulled  the  pun 
ishments.     The  prefect  and  the  general  were  recalled.    Mar- 
mont and  Fabvier  rotumed  to  Paris,  and  left  bitter  resentments 
against  them  in  the  minds  of  the  humbled  royalists.    The  con- 
spiracy of  Lyons  trafficked  in  by  the  two  parties,  and  become 
for  many  years  a  text  for  mutual  accusations,  remains  one  of 
those  mysteries  of  agitated  times,  for  ever  enveloped  in  doubt 
and  conjecture. 

XXXI. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ministry  separated  from  all  alliance 
with  the  party  opposed  to  the(  coup  d'etat  of  the  5th  Sep- 
tember, had  successfully  admitted  into  the  council,  M.  Pasquier 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  justice,  M.  M0I6  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty,  and  Marshal  Gouvion-Saint-Gyr  at  the  head 
of  the  war-office.  These  men,  of  various  but  ^eminent 
capacities,  strengthened  the   council  of  the    King.     They 
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evinced  on  the  part  of  the  young  minister  who  had  recommended 
them  to  his  master,  a  zeal  exempt  from  jealousy  for  his  service. 
M.  Decazes  at  this  moment  Evidently  sought  more  to  serve 
than  to  command,  for  he  gave  himself  in  these  new  collea- 
gues, as  he  had  in  M.  Lain^,  rivals  and  even  superiors   in 
puhlic  affairs.    M.  de  Serres  was  president  of  the  chamher ; 
M.  Guizot,  M.  de  Barante,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  M.  Ville- 
main,  men  of  promise,  formed,  under  different  titles  around 
the  favorite  minister,  not  only  a  friendly  circle  but  a  political 
party.    All  of  them  well  versed  in  the  study  of  the  constitu 
tional  history  of  England,  all  having  felt  at  an  early  age,  the 
humiliating  weight  of  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  upon  thought 
and  upon  the  dignity  of  the  mind,  all  strangers  either  by  their 
birth,  or  their  youth,  to  the  superstitions  of  the  court  of  the  oid 
regime,  they  laid  themselves  out  with  good  £uth  to  reconcile 
young  France  and  the  old  monarchy,  by  maturing  the  one 
and  renovating  the  other.     Gifted  with  minds  more  erudite  than 
creative,  they  had  perspicacity  enough  to  comprehend  the  analo- 
gies between  the  revolution  of  1688  and  that  of  1789,  but  not 
genius  enough  to  comprehend  the  difiEerences  between  them 
Their  doctrines  were  nothing  but  imitations :  they  wished  to 
establish  in  France,  without  having  the  elements  for  it,  a  parlia* 
mentary  party  between  the  Ejng,  the  nobility,  and  the  people, 
seizing  upon  the  government  in  right  of  superior  intelligence  or 
ambition,  pitting  the  .people  against  the  King  and  the  King 
against  the  people,  the  plebeian  mind  against  the  nobility ;  thus 
founding  a  government  caste  independent  of  all  social, forms» 
subsisting  and  maintaining  itself  by  talent,  the  management 
of  affairs,  the  pen,  and  the  tribune,  like  those  foreign,  but  domi- 
nating races,  which  impose  and  maintain  themselves  in  the  east 
between  the  people  and  the  sovereign.     All  those  men  of  the 
old  revolutiomst  or  imperialist  parties,  who  were  exhausted  but 
yet  unwearied,  all  those  young. men  who  felt  conscious  ot  some 
superiority  of  mind,  of  eloquence,  of  character,  or  even  of  ambi 
tion,  rallied  round  them.     Self  esteem  and  contempt  for  the 
vulgar  herd  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  their  school. 
Insinuating   as   an   intrigue,   intolerant   as  a  dogma,   they 
already  bore  a  distant  resemblance  to  those  religious  sects  which 
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flttttend  thft'  imarld  to  muAara  it    A  few  superior  minds  soeh 
ftsM.de  Senes  and  M.  Boyer-Oollard,  accepted  the  patron^e 
wfateh  these  joung  sectarians  conferred  upon  diem  to  impart  to 
them  the  splendonr  of  their  own  reputation.    The  King  and  M. 
Decazes  recompeosedand  encouraged  their  zeal,  in  order  to  inti- 
midate through  them  the  court  party,  and  to  gDvem  that  <^  the 
revohitum.    A  moTeahle  weight,  which  the  minister  of  police, 
joong  like  thennelTeSy  could  apply  bj  turns  to  any  point  of 
pubUe  opinion,  so  as  to  constitate  that  goyemment  of  balances 
whi^  he  wished  to  create  for  the  benefit  of  the  King.    These 
men,  without  any  connectmg  link  or  solid  foundation  in  the 
cooirtiy,  were  eminimtJy  calculated  for  the  part ;  their  prinsipal 
doctrine  was  their  own  importance,  and  they  could  refuse  nothing 
to  the  ministsiial  despotism  of  M.  Decazes,  provided  that  he 
did  not  refuse  tiiem  anything  in  the  way  of  influence  and  aaoen 
dancy*    M.  de  Bichelieu  did  nc^  comprehend  this  new  party. 
AeourtDmed  to  the  Greek  servility  of  the  absolute  courts  of  the 
north,  he  only  saw  in  these  ambitious  young  men  clever  and  de- 
voted servants  of  the  court.    M.  Laine,  a  republican  by  cha- 
racter and  a  royalist  i^m  principle,  saw  by  instinct  the  spirit 
of  intrigue  by  which  this  young  party  was  corrupted.    He 
accepted  so  much  zeal  with  a  secret  repugnance     M.  Pasquier 
caressed  it  as  an  instrument  of  government  M.  M0I6  as  a  useful 
element  of  the  principle  of  royal  authority,  whoever  might  be 
the  prince ;  M.  Decazes  allowed  himself  to  be  entirely  oi/ier- 
readhed  by  it  though  not  adhering  to  it  either  by  conviction  or 
nature ;  he  reserved  his  heart  for  the  King,  and  bis  political 
opiuions  for  circumstances.     The  King,  proud  and  flattered  at 
growing  young  again  in  this  party,  originating  in  his  reign  and 
destined  to  cany  out  his  personal  opinions,  rewarded  with 
smiles,  with  ccmfldence,  and  favours,  the  friends  of  his  favourite 
minister. 

M.  Decazes  acquired  more  and  more  this  title,  so  contm- 
dictory  to  the  nature  of  a  constitutional  government,  in  which 
ihe  personal  friendship  of  the  King  goes  for  nothing,  in  his 
council.  But  ooaatitutional  monarchy  was  still  so  recent  aad 
60  xmdecided  in  France,  at  this  epoch  of  1817,  that  no  one 
except  court  rivals  thought  of  revising  to  the  King,  the  right 
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of  euitiTating  Meiidahips,  and  eveajhodj  bent  before  tha  vojaL 
fiEiTOur.  This  favoor  which  had  had  etuBcieid  power  to  induce 
the  £ing  to  break  ^mAi  the  past  by  the  coup  d*6ua  against  his 
exaggerated  friends,  was  beoome  at  this  moment  a  sort  of  nni- 
Tersal  power,  Y^ui£k  held  in  its  hands  the  fate  of  all  ideas.  M. 
Deeazes  was  the  arbiter  of  the  rojalists  and  the  liberals.  The 
former  flattered  him  as  the  confidant  of  the  crown,  the  latter 
served  him  as  the  moderator  of  the  monarchy  and  the  guardian 
of  the  charter.  The  King  loved  him  even  in  his  family,  and 
surrounded  himself  with  everything  which  could  remind  him  of 
his  minister.  A  young  and  handsome  sister  of  M.  Deeazes, 
who  was  married  at  Bordeaux,  had  been  summoned  to  Paris  to 
participate  in  the  hi^  fortunes  of  her  brother,  and  to  temper 
by  feiniale  grace,  those  official  receptions  which  are  in  France 
an  unavoidable  decoration  of  power.  The  King  had  expr/sssed  a 
wish  to  see  her.  The  countenance,  the  candour,  the  respectful 
astonishment  of  this  sister  of  his  favourite  had  pleased  him. 
He  had  admitted  her  as  if  by  compulsion  to  a  sort  of  familiarity 
oi  oonyersing  with  him.  This  unbending  of  the  mind  of  an 
infinn  prinoe  in  the  intimacy  of  a  lady  without  ambition  and 
without  intrigue,  imparted  to  the  jealousy  of  tlie  palace,  odious 
interpretations.  These,  however  subsided  before  the  modesty 
and  disinterestedness  of  this  new  favourite  of  the  King.  The 
sister  of  the  minister  did  not  even  improve  her  own  fortune  by 
this  chance  intimacy  with  the  sovereign.'  She  entered  the 
palace  pure  from  all  dishonour,  and  left  it  equally  so  after  the 
fall  of  her  brother. 

The  King  who  wished  to  give  to  the  fortune  of  his  favourite 
minister,  a  foundation  more  permanent  than  his  fd^dship,  oc- 
cupied hinufelf  to  get  him  admitted  into  one  of  those  feunilies 
whose  adoption  naturalises  new  men  in  ancient  races.  M.  de 
Saint  Adaire,  whose  first  wife  had  been  a  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Nassau  Saarbriick,  and  who  had  married,  after  her 
death,  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  widi  gracefulness  and 
wit  that  gave  her  a  distinguished  position  in  the  aristociatic 
and  literary  saloons  of  Paris,  had  a  daughter  by  his  first  mar- 
riage. This  young  lady  was  heiress  to  her  father's  name,  to 
the  princely  fortune  of  a  branch  of  the  Nassau  family,  and  to 
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the  empire  which  her  mother-in-law  had  exerdded  over  the* 
literary  and  political  world  of  the  Parisian  saloons.    The  King^ 
wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  to  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  to  ask  hina  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  his  minister.     M.  de   St. 
Aulaire,  who  was  too  much  of  a  courtier  to  resist  the  wishes  of 
the  King,  and  who  was  also  a  political  friend  of  his  proposed 
son-in-law,  and  the  habitual  host  of  the  new  party,  of  which 
his  house  and  that  of  M.  de  Broglie  constituted  the  focus, 
acceded  to  the  King's  demand.    M.  Decazes,  a  plebeian  who 
was  repudiated  by  the  royalists,  became  a  member  of  the  aristo- 
cracy through  court  favour.     This  good  fortune  of  the  minister 
irritated  the  nobility  without  subduing  it,     M.  Decazes  was 
accused  of  vanity,  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  of  fawning,  and  the  King 
of  a  profanation  of  the  aristocracy.     The  hatred  against  the 
favourite  increased  with  his  elevation. 


XXXIl. 

The  elections  of  the  deputies,  and  the  tranquillity  enjoyed 
by  the  country  permitting  the  absence  of  the  Duke  de  Richeheu,. 
he  proposed  going  to  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
the  ministers  of  the  great  powers  were  about  to  assemble  on 
the  summons  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  suggestion 
of  the   King,  to  deliberate  on  the  anticipated  evacuation  of 
France  by  the  army  of  occupation.     But  the  desperate  party 
which  had  been  dethroned  by  the  ordintoce  of  the  5th  of 
September,  saw  with  terror  the  hand  of  Europe  withdrawing 
from  the  afiGdrs  of  France,  and  the  country  about  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  sole  domination  of  the  King  and  the  policy  of  his 
minister.     The  Duke  de  Bichelieu,  the  Bussian  Ambassador, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  yielding  to  the 
anxious  wishes  of  the  King,  acted  in  concert  to  abridge  the 
humiliation  of  France,  and  to  induce  the  coalition  to  restore  its 
nationality  and  independence ;  but  some  men  who  were  fonder 
of  servitude  even  than  their  enemies  themselves,  who  were 
not  desirous  of  a  longer  oppression,  got  up  at  Paris,  in  the 
cabals  of  the  retrograde  faction,  an  apocryphal  intrigue  to  beg 
for  the  continued  intervention  of  the  foreign  powers  in  thd 
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affidrs  of  the  kingdom.  This  intrigue,  more  worthy  the  name 
of  plot,  which  continued  in  a  part  of  the  palace  the  machina- 
tions of  the  emigrants,  broke  out  suddenly  by  the  publication 
of  a  memorial  secretly  addressed  to  the  foreign  powers,  and 
which  received  from  this  mystery  the  name  of  note  secrete.  As 
an  underhand  explosion  of  the  rage  of  the  retrogi^e  party, 
emanating  from  the  pretended  terrors  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Count  d*Artois,  and  a  summing  up  of  the  grievances  of  some 
men  whom  the  King*s  sagacity  had  thrown  into  the  shade,  tliis 
note  of  obscure  diplomacy  and  double  meaning,  was  still  more 
culpable  in  spirit  than  diction.  It  did  not  openly  call  upon 
Europe  to  continue  and  increase  its  armed  superintendence  of 
France,  it  even  displayed  patriotism  in  its  language.  But  in 
depicting  to  the  eyes  of  strangers  France  in  a  state  of  social 
dissolution,  the  government  of  which  could  not  maintain  itself 
except  by  the  presence  of  foreign  armies^  and  concluding  by 
praying  for  a  more  decisive  compulsion  of  the  King  to  effect  a 
change  in  his  system  and  ministry,  the  note  secrete  represented 
in  a  peremptory  manner  to  the  foreign  courts  the  necessity, 
under  pain  of  universal  conflagration,  of  still  maintaining  the 
occupation  of  the  country.  This  was  the  first  authentic  revo- 
lution of  that  government,  or  rather  of  that  secret  counter- 
^vemment,  composed  of  men  sincerely  but  blindly  convinced 
of  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  of 
other  men  interested  in  agitating  the  court,  and  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reign  of  the  prince  whom  they  led  astray,  for 
the  gratification  of  their  restless  ambition. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  suspected  of  being  the  writer  oi 
this  denunciation  of  France  to  the  world,  because  it  set  forth 
some  of  his  doctrines,  and  breathed  his  enmity  to  the  ministers. 
He  had  then  in  reality  connections  with  the  men  of.  intrigue  of 
the  court  of  the  King's  brother.  But  such  a  denunciation  of  his 
country  to  Europe  was  an  outrage  on  the  patriotism  of  that 
great  writer.  He  flung  the  imputation  from  him  as  an  insult. 
He  was  incapable  of  borrowing  foreign  arms  to  combat  even 
the  internal  factions  which  he  detested.  The  author  of  the 
note  secrete  was,  it  is  said,  M  de  VitroUes.  He  had  drawn  it 
up  at  the  instigation  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  or  at  least  had 

0  V 
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cowmomcated  it  to  that  prince  before  lie  despatched  it  to  Ae 
ministen  of  the  foreign  poweis.    The  Duke  de  Bichelieii, 
being  informed  of  this  strange  document  by  his  di^omatic 
i^ents  in  Germany,  was  dismayed.     He  kmented  so  many 
efibrts  and  ao  many  sacrifices  for  the  emanc^)ation  of  his 
country,  thrown  away  or  defeated  by  so  anti-national  a  caor 
spiiacy     He  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  who  began  to  be 
influenced  by  these  manoeuvres  to  bring  him  back  to  his  former 
confidence  in  him,  and  to  his  unvarying  generosity  to  France. 
Pozzo    di  Boigo    and  the  Duke   of   Wellington,  although 
foreigners,  indignant  at  this  intrigue  against  the  government 
of  a  good  monarch,  and  at  this  perversity  of  flBiction,  powerfiilly 
assisted  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  to  efiface  from  the  minds  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  the  artful  distrust  excited  by  this  underhand 
diplomacy.     The  congress  opened  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices    on    the   SOth  of  September.    Prince  Mettemich, 
followed  by  that  eartige  of  generals  and  publicists  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  who  were  animated  by  his  superior  intellect  which  at 
that  time  governed  all  Germany;  M.  de  Nesselrode  and  M. 
Capo  d'Istrias,  political  confidants  of  the  Emperor  Alexander; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  European  generalissimo ;  Lord 
Gastlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  English  statesmen  ;  and  finally 
M.  de  Richelieu  removed  the  unpleasant  feelings  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  aUied  sovereigns.     M.  de  Richelieu  brought 
with  him  to  these  conferences  two  young,  personal,  and  politi 
cal  Mends  of  his,  to  assist  him  with  their  advice  and  eloquence 
in  the  transactions  of  the  treaty      Gne  was  M.  de  Rayneval, 
brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  traditions  of  French  diplo 
macy,  which  his  father  had  directed  during  three  reigns;  the 
other  was  M    Mounier,  son  of  the  president  of  the  National 
Assembly  in  1789,  afterwards  private  secretary  to  Napoleon 
during  the  Empire,  and  subsequently  attached,  after  its  Ml 
to  that  constitutional  monarchy  which  had  been  imagined  by 
his  father  both  men ;  whose  moderate  opinions,  indicated  a 
solid  judgment,  and  to  whose  management  might  be  confided 
the  most  important  ai!airs  of  Europe,  without  any  apprehen- 
sion of  an  excess  of  zeal  or  indiscretion,  or  a  deviation  from 
probity.     The  serious  gracefulness  of  M.  de  Rayneval,  the 
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natural  air  of  anthoritj  of  M.  Mounier,  and  tiie  impid  and 
superior  intelligence  of  both  were  emiBeiitly  calcalated  to  see 
everything,  to  simplify  everything,  and  to  decide  upon  ewiy- 
thing,  tinder  the  direction  of  a  prime  miniater,  ^o  was  also 
their  friend.  The  choice  of  these  perBons,  Approved  of  by  M 
Iiain6,  was  a  happy  preliminary  ta  success. 

XXXIII. 

The  presence  of  the  Emperor  of  Rassia,  and  his  friendship 
for  the  Dnke  de  Bichelieu,  secured  the  acquiescence  of  the 
other  powers  in  the  wishes  of  the  King  of  France.     "  Your 
nation  is  brave  and  honourable,"  said  Alexander  to  the  Frendi 
plenipotentiaries.     '*  It  bears  its  misfortunes  with  courageous 
resignation ;  will  you  be  answerable  for  it  to  me  ?    Do  you 
believe  it  is  prepared  for  evacuation?     Do  you  think  its 
government  is  firmly  consolidated  ?    Speak  frankly,  I  am  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  your  nation ;  I  only  require  your  word 
I  do  not  fear,"  he  added,  "  the  development  of  liberal  principles 
in  France,  I  am  a  Hberal  myself;  I  could  even  wish  that  your 
sovereign  by  some  striking  act,  would  attach  the  new  interests 
still  more  strongly  to  his  throne.     I  fear  the  Jacobins  (the 
revolutionary  name  of  demagogues) ;  I  hate  them ;  take  care 
not  to  throw,  yourselves  into  their  arms;  Europe  will  not 
suffer  any  more  Jacobinism.      Nothing  but  a  holy  allianco 
founded  upon  religion  and  morality  can  save  social  order.     In 
the  name  of  heaven,  M.  de  Eichelieu,  let  us  save  social  order  T' 
In  these  words  in  which  was  expressed  so  divine  a  thought, 
the  reverse  of  which,  and  its  triumphs,  had  so  deeply  affected 
the  young  sovereign  of  so  many  millionB  of  men,  was  recog- 
nised the  deliverer  of  the  continent,  and  now  the  moderator  of 
the  world.     Such  sentiments  infused  into,  or  enforced  upon  all 
around  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  promptly  scattered  the 
secondaiy  difficulties  which  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  must  have 
encountered  in  the  pretensions  and  ambition  of  other  courts. 
The  evacuation  of  Fralnce  was  proclaimed,  and  the  definitive 
amount  of  indemnity  for  the  war,  was  fixed  at  266,000,000  of 
francs  by  the  French  and  foreign  commissioners    History  ought 
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to  state  to  the  honour  of  the  characters  of  the  liqtiidators  of  so 
large  a  debt  that  the  Duke  de  Richeliea  on  quitting  the  ministiy, 
was  rewarded,  in  consequence  of  his  limited  fortune,  with  a 
personal  grant  from  his  countiy;  that  M.  de  RayneTal  died  in 
straitened  circumstances,  leaving  onlj  his  name  as  an  inheri- 
tance ;  and  that  after  the  death  of  M.  Mounier,  his  wife  and 
son  lived  upon  the  most  moderate  state  salary  in  a  pabHc 
employment,  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 

France,  thus  reconciled  with  Europe,  entered  by  secret 
•articles  into  the  confederacy  of  the  Kings,  and  into  the  spirit  of 
the  holy  alliance.  The  Emperor  Alexander  after  the  signatore- 
of  this  treaty,  wished  himself,  to  bear  to  the  King,  at  Paris,  the 
expression  of  his  respect  for  his  age,  and  his  concurrence  with 
his  opinions.  He  was  desirous  of  enjoying  for  the  last  time,  the 
popularity  he  had  acquired  in  France.  Louis  XVIII  in  a  con- 
fidential narrative,  written  by  his  oton  hand,  and  hitherto  Hn- 
published,  thus  relates  the  impression  that  he  received  from 
this  visit,  and  from  this  emancipation  of  his  people  brought 
about  by  his  wisdom,  and  the  services  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu. 
Such  a  document,  springing  from  the  heart,  is  an  evidence  too 
rare  and  too  precious  of  events  not  to  be  received  with  eagerness. 
They  who  have  mingled  in  great  scenes  are  always  their  best 
historians  The  real  nature  of  events  is  best  known  to  the 
actors  in  them 

"  December,  1818. 

"  Qui  vidit,   tettimomum  perhilnut,  et  verum  est  tettimonUm  tjut^ — 
St  John  XV." 

"  One  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  was  that  which 
followed  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Without  speaking 
of  the  extreme  kindness  he  displayed  in  coming  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  seeing  me,  and  thus  calling  to  mind,  but  in  a  nobler 
manner,  that  which  the  basest  flattery  induced  the  Duke  de  la 
Feuillade  to  do  with  respect  to  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  difl&cult 
not  to  be  gratified  with  his  conversation.  Not  only  did  he  enter 
into  all  my  ideas,  but  he  even  expressed  them  to  me  before  I 
had  time  to  give  them  utterance  myself.  He  highly  approved 
of  the  system  of  government,  and  the  conduct  that  I  had 
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followed,  since  I  determined  to  issue  the  ordinance  of  the  5th 
September  1816,  (I  cannot  help  remarking  that  this  was  the 
period  of  the  Paris  elections,  and  that  the  Emperor  went  away 
fully  persuaded  that  Beiyamin  Constant  would  be  elected.) 
Finally  this  prince  passed  an  eulogium  on  my  ministers,  and 
particularly  on  Count  Decazes,  for  whom  I  am  not  afraid  of 
avowing  a  friendship  founded  upon  qualities  at  once  the  most 
solid  and  the  most  amiable,  and  upon  an  attachment  of  which 
one  must  be  the  object  to  appreciate  all  its  value.  I  saw  in  the 
certain  evacuation  of  France,  on  moderate  conditions,  external 
tranquillity  assured  for  a  long  time,  and  nothing  appeared  to  , 
me  to  threaten  internal  peace. 

**  Some  of  the  elections  displeased  me,  such  as  those  of  the 
departments  of  La  Sarthe,  La  Vendee,  and  of  Finistere ;  but 
these  are  annoyances  incident  to  a  constitution  like  ours,  and 
the  bulk  of  them  was  good.  I  remarked  with  pain  in  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu's  letter  that  he  was  more  affected  at  them  than  I 
was,  but  I  flattered  myself  that  on  his  return  here,  it  would  be 
in  drawing  closer  and  clQser  to  his  colleagues  that  he  would  seek 
a  remedy  for  the  mischief  produced  by  the  Minerve^  and  I  may 
incidentally  add,  aggravated  by  the  Conservateur. 

*'  I  was  mistaken,  he  had,  unknown  to  me,  searched  for  and 
thought  he  could  And  other  remedies.  The  words  unknown  to 
me  may  surprise  those  who  read  them.  In  writing  them  I  am 
aware  of  the  ideas  which  they  may  give  rise  to  with  respect  to 
myself;  but  the  truth  must  be  known,  and  I  must,  therefore, 
tell  it.     But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying 

"  For  a  long  time  past  every  one  has  been  persuaded  that, 
if  the  ultra-royalists,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  making 
their  exaggerated  system  succeed,  would  silence  their  personal 
hatred  and  frankly  embrace  the  system  of  moderation,  the 
ultra-liberals  would  not  dare  to  raise  their  heads.  The  minis- 
ters had,  as  everybody  knows,  laboured  to  effect  this  reconcili- 
ation, but  it  is  equally  known  how  little  success  they  met  with 
in  the  negociation.  It  is  known  that  the  ultra-royalists  de- 
manded concessions  of  principles,  and  personal  guarantees 
which  it  was  impossible  to  accede  to :  it  is  also  known  that, 
br  from  meeting  the  advances  of  the  ministry,  whom  they  did 
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Bot  cease  to  insalt  by  their  writings,  their  chiefis  had,  dwojo^ 
the  session  of  1815,  fooght  in  the  nnks  of  the  ultm-IibMals. 
More  is  knoTm  but  nothing  has  been  judicially  proved.     My 
ministers  and  mjself  did  not  the  kes  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
roconcfliation ;  this  ?ra8  also  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlist- 
ened  foreigners.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  qpoke  of  it  to^nM 
on  his  retom  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.     *  The  ultra  rojalista,*  he 
said,  '  pDQust  return  to  the  rainistary ;  bat,*  he  added,  '  nncondi- 
tionally.' 

*'  'Hie  aspect  of  the  session  aboat  to  op^  had  nothing  oi  a 
thieatening  chamoter ;  this  nmiistry,  whidi  the  ultra  partisana- 
of  both  sides  sought  so  much  to  cry  down,  had,  however,  re-esta- 
blished everywhere  order  and  oonfidence.  France  was  respected 
abroad:  credit  alone  had  been  shaken,  but  this  was  only  the 
credit  of  the  bank ;  for,  while  the  five  per  cents  fell,  the  treft^ 
siiry  bonds  maintained  their  prioes.    I  have  already  said  that 
the  mass  of  the  elections  was  good;  so  that,  although  very 
lively  debates  might  be  expected,  it  was  very  probable  that,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  miniday 
would  be  at  least  what  it  had  been  in  the  last  session ;  that  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  much  smaller ;  but,  at  least,  there 
was  one.     S«eh,  in  my  eyes,  was  the  state  of  afOEurs  on  the 
retom  of  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  on  the  28th  of  November. 

''  Before  1  ge  any  fisLrther,  I  must  revert  to  the  position  in 
which  the  Count  Decaaes  was  placed.  His  department,  so 
important  while  the  law  of  the  3dth  of  October  was  in  force» 
had  very  much  declined  after  the  cessation  of  that  law ;  he  was 
about  to  lose  the  sole  and  feeble  weapon  which  remained  to 
him,  the  censorship  of  the  press.  The  enemies  of  Count 
Decases,  after  having,  in  attacking  him,  verified  the  fable  of 
the  serpent  and  the  file,  had  changed  their  ground  of  attack. 
It  was  ne  longer  the  minister  they  attacked,  but  the  depart- 
ment, by  depicting  it  as  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  and  as  a 
Boperfiuous  expense.  With  such  arguments  one  is  always 
sure  of  obtaining  the  sufirages  of  the  multitude.  Accordingly, 
they  completely  succeeded,  and  things  had  come  to  such  an 
extremity  that  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  in  the  fi)rth 
ooming  session,  the  budget  of  the  general  police  would  pass. 
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Bat  even  should  it  do  so^  "what  Is  a  minister  -mtboat  powsr, 

or  aathoritj,  and  yet  loaded  with  the  aaime  responsibility  as 

when  he  had  both  ?    Count  Decazes  felt  this  so  strongly  that 

he  proposed  the  suppression  of  his  department  and  his  coos^* 

quent  retirement  from  the  council.    All  his  colleagues  ex 

claimed  against  this  proposition,  some  because  they  Mt  how. 

much  his  judgment,  his  coolness  in  the  most  cntkad  drcum* 

stances,  and  bds  capacity  for  public  afiGedrs  rendered  him  neces 

sary  to  the  state ;  others,  perhaps,  because  they  thought  my 

friendship  hr  hun  made  him  a  useful  medium  of  oommunicatiQa 

betwe^:i  myself  and  the  ministry.    The  Duhe  de  Eichelieu, 

who  was  incontestiUy  one  of  the  former,  sought  for  the  means 

of  keeping  him  by  proposing  to  M«  Laine  to  give  him  the 

home  department,  and  to  take  instead  of  it  that  of  justice.    I 

offered  to  facilitate  this  arrangement,  to  which  M«  Pasquier 

unconditionally  agreed,  by  making  the  latter  minister  of  my 

household,  with  a  seat  in  the  council.    M.  Lain^  refused  to 

make  the  exchange,  and  tendered  his  msignation,  which  I  was 

far  from  accepting,  more  especially  as  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu 

had  declared  he  would  not  remain  without  him.    M.  Decazes 

consented  to  bear  till  the  end  of  the  session  the  weight  without 

alleriation  of  his  expiring  department,  and  the  council  remained 

as  it  was. 

**  Let  it  be  remembered  what  I  hare  before  said,  that  the 
Duke  de  Bichelieu  had,  unknoum  to  me,  searched  for  and  ex 
peeted  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  mischief  that  he  apprehended 
In  retracing  this  fact,  however  reoent  it  may  be,  and  in  record- 
ing it  here,  I  fancy  ^lyself  in  a  painful  dream  rather  than 
recalling  to  mind  an  actual  truth.  Posterity  will  never  believe 
that  a  minister,  however  great  he  might  be,  could  conceive, 
much  less  carry  into  execution  a  plan,  the  inevitable  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  change  the  whole  system  of  government, 
without  saying  a  word  of  the  loatter  to  the  King.  It  will  be 
still  less  believed  when  it  is  known  that  this  minister  was 
the  Duke  de  Bichelieu,  the  most  loyal  man  that  has  ever 
existed,  and  this  king,  Louis  XVIII  *  accused  of  weakness  but 
not  of  indiscretion,  and  consequently  one  would  believe  that  it 
was  easy,  without  betraying  the  secret  of  the  plan,  to  endeavooi 
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at  least  to  effect  a  change  in  bis  opinion.    Well  then,  in  spite 
of  its  improbability,  the  thing  is  an  actual  fact ;  and  it  is  the 
more  important  to  me  that  it  should  be  known,  inasmuch  as 
those  who  will  think  otherwise  may,  I  feel  assured,  accuse  xne 
of  haying  pursued  during  this  astonishing  month  of  December, 
1818,  a  very  tortuous  course.     In  thus  defending  myself  I 
haye  the  appearance  of  accusing  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.     1 
cannot,  it  is  true,  exculpate  him  from  the  mystery  he  has  made 
use  of  with  respect  to  me ;  but  I  am  persuaded — and  it  will  be 
seen  further  on  if  I  am  wrong — ^that  he  was  ignorant  of  wrhat 
his  policy  would  lead  him  to.     He  wished  to  rally  the  ultra- 
royalists  around  the  ministiy,  by  changing  the  law  of  elections, 
and  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  thereby  placing  the  min- 
istry at  the  discretion  of  the  ultra-royalists.     Who  had  con- 
ceived this  plan,  or  who  had  crowned  it  with  success  I  know 
not ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  state  here  any  but  &cts  within  my 
full  and  entire  knowledge,  taking  the  freedom,  however,  of 
adding  my  reflections  when  they  seem  to  me  plausible. 

''However  this  may  be,  endeavours  had  been  made  to 
detach  from  the  centre,  which,  until  then,  had  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  ministry  in  the  two  Chambers,  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  to  insure  a  majority  to  the  ultra-royalists 
The  intrigue  had  been  conducted  with  a  secrecy  which  I  should 
praise  in  another  cause ;  it  had  escaped  even  the  vigilant  eyes 
of  M.  Decazes.  Its  success  had  been  complete  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  but  was  more  doubtful  in  that  of  the  Deputies. 
The  first  intimation  I  had  of  it  was  from  the  chancellor,  who, 
a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  session,  came  to  acquaint 
me  with  the  names  of  those  whom  the  meeting  of  ministerial 
members  proposed  for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers ;  adding,  that  he  was  not  very  sure  that  they  would  pass, 
as  there  had  been  a  counter-meeting  which  had  proposed  others. 
As  he  did  not  explain  himself  any  farther  I  thought  he  was 
speaking  of  a  meeting  of  ultra-royalists,  a  thing  which  had 
always  existed,  and  I  did  not  trouble  myself  about  it.  But  I 
was  soon  further  informed  by  M.  de  Brez^,  who  came  to  tell 
me  that  in  fact  there  had  been  formed,  on  a  suggestion  of  the 
Duke  de  Doudeauville,  a  meeting  of  ministerial  members,  to 
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effect  a  jonctioii  with  the  right  side.  He  showed  me  a  list,  at 
the  same  time,  drawn  up  by  this  meeting,  as  well  for  the 
bureau  as  for  the  commission  on  the  address  in  reply  to  my 
speech.  The  first  list  bore  the  names  of  DoudeauTille,  of 
M.  de  Verac,  of  the  Doke  de  Bellune,  and  of  M.  Dubouchage. 
I  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  two  first,  and  I  was  going  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  two  others,  when,  casting  my 
eyes  on  the  second  list  I  saw  at  the  head  of  it  the  names  of 
tlie  Marquis  de  Talaru,  and  the  Viscount  de  Montmorency, 
both  of  them  bitter  ultra-royalists,  and  the  reputed  authors  of 
the  Conurvtaeur,  At  ,this  I  broke  out :  I  reproached  M.  de 
Breze  with  belonging  to  a  society  which  made  such  a  choice, 
and  I  quoted  to  him  this  verse  from  Athalie : — 

'  Bompez,  rompez,  tout  pacte  avec  rimpiit^.'* 

'*  I  know  not  what  further  1  said  to  him,  I  was  so  excited 
He  defended  himself  by  naming  to  me  persons  of  upright 
principles,  but  somewhat  weak,  who  formed  part  of  the  meeting. 
Finally,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Cardinal  de  Beausset     Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  my  feet  it 
would  have  startled  me  less  than  this  name.    Until  then,  like 
the  people  who  formerly  when  oppressed  cried  out  in  their 
misery,  *  Oh,  if  our  good  King  only  knew  it  T    I  said  to  my- 
self, *'Ah,  when  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  shall  come  to  know 
it !  *    It  was  not  that  he  had  kept  me  in  ignorance  of  a  confer- 
ence that  he  was  to  have  had  with  M.  de  YillMe ;  but  as  he 
had  not  spoken  of  its  result  to  any  of  his  colleagues,  or  to  my 
self,  I  thought  it  had  come  to  nothing  like  the  preceding 
conferences.   But  the  name  of  Cardinal  de  Beausset  dissipated 
my  error ;  he  has  too  much  mind,  and  he  is  too  much  con- 
nected with  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  to  have  taken  so  great  a 
step  without  his  approbation.    I  became  cool  immediately, 
dismissed  M.  de  Breze,  and  gave  myself  up  to  my  reflections. 

"It  may  well  be  believed  that  they  were  sad ;  I  saw  myself 
reduced  to  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  approving,  without 
knowing  its  nature,  a  proceeding  which  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise  than  opposed  to  that  which  I  had  followed  for  two 

*  '  Break,  oh !  break  cverj  compact  with  impiety.' 
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jmn  past,  and  wlneh  I  belieTed  to  be  the  odIj  good  one,  or 
break  with  the  Duke  da  Richelieu.    The  first  of  these  was 
rather  inglorious,  and  even  dangeiaaa;  the  second  had   a 
thousand  ineonrenieneea  still  more  serious.    Doubtless   the 
step  taken  by  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  unknown  to  me  was  an 
error  for  which  it  wocdd  be  difficult  to  find  a  name :  I  do  not 
wish  to  justify  it,  I  de  not  even  oompiehend  it;  but  what 
evexybody  may  compvehend  is  the  existenoe  of  the  culpable 
person,  called  to  tiie  ministry  under  the  most  teniUe  ciicuiBe 
stances  in  yAiA  a  nation  waa  OTsr  placed;  he  did  net  hesitate 
to  undertake  it,  he  did  mudi  more:  he  signed  the  coaTSBr 
tion  of  the  20th  November,  1815.    Tes*  I  say  it  boldly,  it 
was  the  act  for  which  be  will  be  most  applauded  by  posterity. 
Let  us  consider  the  position  in  which  Fiance  was  at  the  time. 
One  million  one  hundred  thousand  foreigners  come,  I  willingly 
believe  with  good  intentions,  but  inflated  by  victory,  amongst 
whom  the  love  of  pillage  dinly  increased,  covered  one-half  of 
our  soil.     The  sovweigns  assembled  in  Paris  treated  me,  it  is 
true,  with  great  respect;  but  generosity  is  always  shown  to 
grey  hairs,  and  the  rod  of  power  was  not  the  less  felt  for  it. 
Two  prefects,  those  of  the  Sarthe  and  the  Loiret,  had  been 
torn  from  their  functions,  and  dragged  into  captivity.     M.  De- 
cazes,  then  prefect  of  police  had  nearly  experienced  the  same 
fate.     The  master-pieces  of  art,  the  possession  of  which  was 
guaranteed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  May  80,  1814,  had  been 
carried  away  by  mam  force,  under  my  eyes  and  from  my  resi. 
dence      In  the  south  of  France,  were  it  not  for  the  heroic 
conduct  of  the  Duke  d^Angoulfime,  who,  without  means  or 
arms  had  daunted  General  Castanos,  the  Spaniards  would  also 
have  come,  without  having  shared  in  the  victory,  to  share,  at 
least  in  the  booty.    But  the  danger  was  only  suspended.  What 
were  our  resources?   None,  it  must  be  acknowledged.    The 
army  of  the  Loire  which,  I  believe,  would  have  been  a  very 
feeble  one,  was  disbanded,  and  if  any  energy  remained  in 
France  it  only  evinced  itself  by  fermentations  of  civil  war. 
We  could  not  even  hope  for  the  melancholy  glory  which  hh 
'noured  the  last  moments  of  Carthage.     The  foreigners  im^ 
posed,  it  is  true,  very  hard  conditions,  but  we  were  not  in  a 
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Condition  to  refiiBe  them ;  and,  iiidepend<«it  of  the  devastttion* 
caused  by  them,  their  presence  alone  cost  France  more  than 
a  million  of  francs  per  day  to  no  pnrpose.    Und^  such  ck- 
cumstances  the  virtuous  man  and  friend  of  his  country  disdains 
vadn  damours  and  goes  straight  forward  to  laaa  object. '   Tins  is 
what  the  Duke  de  Bichdiiea  did,  and  the  appdaiase  of  posterity 
vriH  avaige  him  fmr  the  false  shame  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  cast  upon  him  on  this  occasiom.    Erom  that  moment  his 
extreme  probily  had  not  only  acquired  for  him  with  the  foreign 
powers  8  degree  of  consideration  such  as  few  ministers  have 
enjoyed,  but  even  athome  it  had  reduced  the  most  decided  adver 
saries  of  our  system  to  tmduoe  his  talents,  not  daring  to  attack 
bis  perscfn.    Finally,  he  signed  those  famous  acts  of  Abc-la- 
Chapelle,  which  liberated  France,  and  replaced  her  in  her 
pcoper  nmL     To  these  considerations  were  joined  others  of 
greet  importance;  all  my  ministers'  would  have  quitted  me« 
above  aU  the  Count  liecazea,  who  had  often  declared  to  me — 
and  in  this  I  fully  agreed  with  him — that  if  on  his*  return  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  itie  Duke  of  Richelieu  persevered  in  his  pro- 
ject of  retirement;  he  would  follow  his  example.    Now^  if  tibey 
had  resolved  on  a  voluntary  retreat,  what  would  they  have 
done  had  they  been  forced  to  it?    In  short,  where  should  I 
myself  have  found  the  necessary  strength  for  an  act  of  vigour, 
I  who,  in  spite  of  the  inconceivable  silence  of  the  Duke  de 
Bichelien,  in  spite  of  other  still  more  painful  recollections,  still 
regret  that  I  have  no  longer  near  me  a  man  whom  evil  counsel 
may  lead  astray,  and  even  plunge  into  measures  altogether  at 
vaiiaQoo  vdth  Ms  character,  but  whose  natural  probity  would 
soon  bring  him  back  into  the  right  course,  with  so  much  the 
greater  facility  that  his  heart  was  never  guilty.     I  resolved, 
therefore,  to  appear  ignorant  of  what  was  not  communicated  to 
me,  and  to  continue  faithful  to  my  line  of  conduct,  which  was 
the  more  easy  to  me  from  the  Duke  de  lUchelieu  assuring  me — 
and  I  am  certain  with  sincerity — ^that  he  had  made  no  change 
of  system.    Moreover,  there  was  no  appearance  of  disunion  in 
the  ministry.     My  opening  speech  was  discussed,  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  phrases,  which,  at 
the  moment  I  was  about  to  pronounce  it,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
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proposed  that  I  should  add,  and  the  idea  of  nirhich  belonged  to 
M.  Decazes,  this  amongst  others :  '  the  prince  has  recovered 
his  independence,  without  which  there  is  neither  king  nor 
nation.* 

*'  This  apparent  union  did  not  continue  long.   The  opening 
of  the  session  took  place  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  12th  ministers 
deliberated  on  the  line  of  policy  to  adopt  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances. The  keeper  of  the  seals,  who  spoke  first,  described 
their  serious  aspect  very  well,  but  without  coming  to  any  defi- 
nite conclusion.     M.  Roy  did  tlie  same.     Marshal  Gouidon, 
Saint  Cyr,   and   M.  Decazes  were  of  opinion  to   continue 
steadily  in  the  course  hitherto  pursued.  MM.  Mold,  Lain6,  and 
the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  counselled  an  approximation  to  the 
right  side,  and  coDsequently  to  propose  an  alteration  in  the 
law  of  election.     There  was  not,  therefore,  any  decided  ma- 
jority, and  the  deliberation  was  adjourned  to  the  14th,  when 
it  was  resumed,  without,  however,  producing  any  further  result ; 
but  the  subject  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  discussed  to  be 
submitted  to  me  at  the  next  council. 

"  Many  things  happened  in  the  interval.  The  Chamber 
of  Peers  appointed  its  bureau,  the  same  names  that  M.  Breze 
had  communicated  to  me,  except  that  M.  Pastoretwas  substituted 
for  M.  Dubouchage,  and  that,  said  the  leaders,  through  consi- 
deration for  me,  because  M.  Dubouchage  having  been  my 
minister  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  me  to  see  him  often. 
They  forgot  that  the  preceding  year  the  ultra-royaHsts,  pro- 
fiting by  a  disagreement  amongst  the  ministerialists,  had 
appointed  to  the  secretaryship  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  who  had 
quitted  the  ministry  after  M.  Dubouchage ;  or  rather  they 
wished  to  make  a  parade  of  a  pretended  respect  for  me,  more 
insulting  than  a  direct  affront.  When,  in  the  commission  on 
the  address,  they  had  done  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  the  honour 
to  ask  him  whom  he  wished  to  be  nominated ;  at  this  question, 
yielding  to  a  natiural  impulse,  he  had  replied,  '  Ministerialists.' 
But  they  soon  showed  him  that  it  was  a  mere  affected  act  of 
politeness,  and  told  him  plainly  that  it  was  impossible.  I  can 
never  conceive  how,  at  these  words,  his  eyes  were  not  opened, 
and  that  he  could  not  see  he  was  the  slave  of  the  party  that  he 
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had  imprudently  favoured,  and  which  only  intended  to  make 
him  one  of  those  idols  of  the  Gentiles,  which  have  eyes  hut  see 
not;  how,  in  short,  he  did  not  make  a  generous  effort  to  try 
at  least  to  break  his  chain.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however, 
took  place,  and  he  confined  himself  to  replying  pettishly: 
'  Well  then,  nominate  rational  people ! '  The^e  rational  people 
were  MM.  de  Talara,  Viscount  de  Montmorency,  De'Pastoret, 
and  De  Bosambo,  no  less  ultra-royalists  than  the  two  first 
mentioned.  I  was,  it  may  be  imagined,  still  more  hurt  at  this 
nomination  than  at  that  of  the  bureau ;  but,  persuaded  that  a 
king  cannot  commit  a  greater  fault  than  to  exhibit  rage  which 
he  cannot  gratify,  I  contented  myself  by  mentally  exclaiming 
with  some  bitterness  : — 

'' '  Attale,  6tait-ce  ainsi  que  r^gnaient  tes  ancdtres?'  *'♦ 

'*  But  the  pain  I  then  experienced  was  much  lighter  in 
comparison  with  that  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  The 
Duke  de  Bichelieu,  who,  at  all  times,  had  so  highly  and  nobly 
shown  himself  the  friend  of  M.  Decazes,  and  who,  a  few  days 
before  he  left  Aix-la-GhapoUe,  sent  him  a  message  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  afi&ir  which  interested  him  personally,  and  which 
had  succeeded  badly,  *  that  he  was  in  despair  at  the  idea  of 
failing  in  the  only  negociation  which  reaUy  affected  him.'  The 
Duke  de  Bichelieu,  I  say,  seemed  to  be  embroiled  with  him  ; 
he  would  see  him  no  more,  and  would  not  even  reply  to  his 
letters.  Prepared  as  I  had  long  been  for  the  retirement  of 
M.  Dec^es,  with  whom  I  saw  very  clearly  that  the  ministry 
could  not  subsist,  my  friendship  for  him  made  me  hope  that 
he  would,  at  least,  quit  his  position  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  J  was  too  well  aware  of  the  advantage  it  would  give  his 
enemies  if  his  retirement  took  place  immediately  after  a  rup' 
ture  with  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu.  Moreover,  and  independent 
of  what  related  to  M.  Decazes,  nothing  could  be  more  preca- 
rious than  the  position  of  the  ministry.  M.  Laine  had  an- 
nounced his  unshaken  resolution  to  retire.  The  Duke  de 
Bichelieu  declared  that  he  would  not  remain  a  second  after 


•  "Attala,  was  it  thus  thy  forefathers  reigned? 
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him,  and  the  yeiy  pressing  applicfttions  to  the  fonner  ImuI 
onlj  a  veiy  equivocal  success. 

"Maj  I  be  permitted  here  to  speak  of  the  state  of  mj 
health,  not  ^th  a  yiew  to  excite  pity,  but  to  seire  as  an  excuse 
for  the  fiiults  that  I  may  have  committed  in  sach  difficult  oon- 
junctures.    On  the  12th  I  had  an  attack  of  gout :  it  ^vas  so 
slight  for.  three  days  that  I  thoagfat  it  would  have  passed 
away;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  the  pain  became  rerj 
violent,  and  on  the  16th  it  came  on  with  a  degree  of  seveiitj 
which  I  win  describe  in  a  few  words:  great  sufferings  little 
sleep,  no  appetite,  fever,  and  prostration  of  strength  mental 
and  physical.     Such  was  my  condition  for  more  than  eig^t 
days. 

'<  Meanwhile  the  political  horizon  seemed  to  clear  up  for  a 
moment.  The  ministers  who  were  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  being  obliged  to  be  present  on  Wednesday,  16th, 
the  day  of  election  of  candidates  for  the  presidency,  the  council 
was  adjourned  to  Thursday.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  Duke 
de  Bichelieu  unexpectedly  appeared  at  the  assembly  of  the 
Count  Decazes,  was  very  polite  to  him  there,  and  the  following 
day  paid  him  a  visit.  An  explanation  took  place  between  them, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  thev  became  reconciled,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  at  the  council  the  great  question  should  be  rather 
casually  alluded  to  than  profoundly  discussed. 

''The  council  assembled  on  the  17th.     The  keeper  of  the 
seals  spoke  there  the  first,  as  he  had  done  at  the  Duke  de 
IUchelieu*s,  that  is  to  say,  very  fluently,  but  without  coming  to 
any  conclusion.     Marshal  Gouvion  was  of  opinion  that  nothing 
should  be  changed,  and  no  attempt  even-  made  to  alter  the  law 
of  elections.     M.  Mole  declared  that  he  did  not  think  it  possi 
ble  to  continue  in  the  same  course  which  had  been  followed  up 
to  that  moment;  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  ken 
towards  the  ultrarroyalists,  without  concealing  the  fact,  that 
this  would  be  to  give  themselves  masters,  but  that  betweem 
two  evils  they  must  choose  the  least.    M.  Laine  thought  that 
they  should  plant  the  ministerial,  standard,  and  hold  out  a 
hand  to  the  right  and  th6  left  side.     M.  Eoy  spoke  nearly  to 
the  same  purport.    M.  Decazes  developed  the  danger  which 
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he  sawia  tiying  to  chftoge*  or  rather  to  destroy  the  law  of 
election,  which  he  descriibed  as  popular  in  the  highest  degree* 
and  he  oonduded  to  remain  firm  in  our  coarse.  The  Duke  de 
Eicheiien  spoke  las^.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  inclined 
towards  the  opinion  of  M.  Mole ;  but  he  decided  no  more  than 
did  the  keeper  of  the  seals  and  M.  Boy  At  length  I  spoke, 
and  seizing  the  idea  of  M.  Lain^,  '  Let  us  plant/  said  I,  '  our 
standard  npon  the  ordinance  of  the  5th  of  September,  1816. 
Let  us  continue  to  follow  the  course  which  has  united  us  up  to 
the  present.  Let  us  extend  a  hand  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  saying  with  Osasar, '  He  who  is  not  against  me  is  with 
me.*  'Thus  terminated  this  council,  and  I  was  simple  enoi^h 
to  tlunk  that  all  discussions  in  the  ministry  were  about  to 
cease ;  it  will  be  seen  how  mistaken  I  was. 

'*  On  the  16th  M.  Kavez  had  obtained  the  necessary  n;am 
ber  of  votes  to  constitute  him  a  candidate  for  the  presidency: 
M  de  Serres  had  almost  as  many ;  nevertheless  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  avoid  nominating  M  Eavez.  I  was  wrong  to 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  say  so,  or  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  in 
announcing  it  to  M.  Eavez  before  the  affair  had  been  decided 
npon  in  the  council.  This  double  imprudence  gave  a  triumph 
to  the  ultra-royalists,  who,  seeing  the  selections  made  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  as  well  as  this,  (for  I  must  say  that 
M.  Eavez  was  one  of  those  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
led  away),  no  longer  doubted  their  victory.  Their  joy  was  of 
short  duration.  Among  the  vice-presidents  one  alone,  M.  Blan- 
quart  de  Bailleul,' whose  case  was  the  same  as  that  of  M.  Eavez, 
could  give  them  any  hope.  But  the  choice  of  secretaries,  and 
especially  that  of  M.  de  Saint-Aulaire,  father-in-law  to  Count 
Decazes,  sufficientiy  proved  that  the  old  ministerialists  were 
not  yet  vanquished.  I  confess  that  I  could  not  help  a  feeling 
of  joy,  but  it  did  not  continue  long,  for  the  Duke  de  Eieheliea 
was  so  much  offended  at  it,  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
the  following  Sunday,  (the  elections  took  place  on  Friday  and 
Saturday),  he  spoke  to  me  with  bitterness  of  M.  Decazes, 
almost  accusing  him  of  having  been  the  instigator  of  these 
selections.  I  then  felt  that  the  breach  could  not  be  healed. 
I  lamented  it  deeply;  but,  for  the  reasons  before  statedi^ 
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determined,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  offer  up  eTeryihmg  to  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  in  the  ministzj. 
This  was  the  state  of  affiiirs  when,  on  Mondaj  eyening  and  on 
Tuesday  morning,  I  received  the  fallowing  letters  from  the 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,**  M.  Mole,'^  M.  Lain^,"^  M.  Pasquier,^* 
and  M.  Decazes,^-: — 

I. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret,  bat  with  an  irrevocable  determination  that 

I  supplicate  yonr  majesty  to  accept  the  restgrnation  of  the  post  which  I 

occupy,  and  which  I  laj  at  your  feet.    My  firm  conviction  that  I  can  no 

longer  be  of  any  use  in  your  service,  sire,  or  of  advantage  to  the  ooimtry, 

has  determined  me  to  take  this  step.    I  hope  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 

to  inform  me  to  whom  I  am  to  deliver  the  portfolio  of  foreign  Affairs. 

The  circumstances  under  which  I  accepted  it,  and  ail  that  has  passed  for 

the  last  three  years,  must  prove  to  your  nugesty  that  if  I  now  entreat  of 

you  to  grant  me  permisnon  to  retire,  it  is  not  for  want  of  devotion  or  of 

courage. 

"  (Signed)  BlGHEUETJ. 


»» 


IL 

'  "  The  situation  of  the  ministry  leaving  me  no  hopes  of  being  useful  to 
your  majesty,  and  of  justifying  your  confidence  by  continuing  to  serve  you, 
I  pray  your  majesty  to  accept  my  resignation,  and  to  inform  me  to  whom 
it  is  your  pleasure  that  I  should  hand  over  the  portfolio  of  Kaval  Aj&irs. 

"(Signed)  UOLE." 

III. 

"  I  entreat  yonr  majesty  to  accept  my  resignation  and  to  inform  me 
into  whose  hands  I  am  to  deliver  the  portfolio  of  the  Home  Department 
AUow  me,  sire,  to  request  the  favour  of  your  majesty's  permission  to  retire 
altogether  into  private  life.  As  a  deputy  I  shall  endeavour  to  serve  my 
king  and  my  country  with  the  utmost  devotion. 


"(Signed)  Laine." 


IV. 


^*  I  am  informed  that  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  has  sent  in  his  resignation 
ta  the  King.  If  your  majesty  decides  on  accepting  it,  I  beg  to  solicit  the 
favour  of  being  also  allowed  to  place  my  own  at  your  majesty's  feet    I 
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"  Of  all  these  letters,  I  replied  only  to  that  of  the  Duke  de 
Eichelieu,  to  whom  I  wrote  that,  in  the  difficulty  into  which  his 
unexpected  proceeding  had  thrown  me,  I  fou^d  it  impossible  to 
give  a  definite  answer,  and  that  I  wished  to  see  him  before  he 
came  to  a  final  resolution.  He  came  accordingly  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  I  did  not  hide  &om  him  any  portion  of  the  pain  I 
felt,  and  I  begged  him  to  consider,  that,  besides  my  regret  in 
parting  with  him,  I  felt  myself  reduced  to  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  — .    He  listened  to  me 

know  too  well  that  under  each  circamstances  my  presence  in  the  ministrt 
woaldbe  more  injorions  than  useful  to  your  nuyesty'H  service.  Tour 
migesty  knows  my  unlimited  devotion.  If  I  lose  the  happiness  of  serving 
your  migesty  as  a  mimster,  I  shall  still  have  the  consolation  of  manifesting 
on  all  occasions  as  a  deputy  the  sentiments  and  principles  which  I  shall 
never  cease  to  retain  in  my  heart 

"(Signed)  Pasquier.*' 

V. 

"  A  letter  from  Count  Mol6  to  Baron  Fasquier  informs  me  that  the 
Duke  de  Bichelieu  has  prayed  your  migesty  to  accept  his  resignation. 
This  determination,  should  it  be  irrevocable  and  have  the  consent  of  the 
King,  will  oblige  me  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  portfolio  which  he  has  had  the 
goodness  to  confide  to  me  for  the  last  three  years.  Nothing  in  the  world 
could  induce  me  to  remain  an  instant  in  the  ministry  after  the  Duke  de 
Bichelieu.  Your  Majesty  who  knows  my  resolution  on  this  subject,  haa 
often  approved  it  I  am  the  more  bound  to  this  course  in  as  much  as  the 
dififerences  of  opinion  upon  some  points,  or  rather  upon  one  point,  between 
the  ministers,  and  particularly  between  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  and  myself, 
can  alone  have  led  to  this  determination.  At  the  moment  this  difference 
b^gan  to  appear,  I  intimated  to  your  majesty  and  to  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu 
my  intention  to  retire.  This  resolution  I  must  now  carry  into  effect  that 
I  may  not  deprive  your  migesty  of  the  duke's  services,  certain  as  I  am  that 
your  migesty  and  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  are  convinced  that  both  will  at  all 
times  find  me  ready,  out  of  the  ministry  as  well  as  in  it,  to  do  everything 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  service  of  your  majesty  and  to  the  success  of 
your  government,  to  which  I  shall  always  belong,  both  in  wishes  and  in- 
tentions, as  I  shall  belong  in  heart  and  soul  to  your  majesty  as  long  as  I 
shall  have  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  to  give  him  the  last  proof 
of  the  self-denial  which  I  shall  always  evince  in  vonr  majesty's  service. 

"(Signed)  Decazes.'' 

3  7. 
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irith  an  air  of  affliction  as  deep  aa  my  cmn.  We  separated 
withoQt  coming  to  any  oonclnaion,  and  the  next  morning  I 
received  1^  following  letter  from  faim : 

'*  Yoar  Majesty  may  yery  well  conceive  the  painful  idtuatioK 
in  which  our  conversation  of  yesterday,  has  left  me,  add  all  I 
have  suffered  in  witnessing  ^e  sorrow  I  caused  your  nugesty 
I  know  too  well  my  insufficiency  in  such  difficult  circumstances, 
and  in  a  description  of  affidrs  for  the  nature  of  which  it  is  im* 
possible  for  any  one  to  be  less  fitted  than  I  am,  not  to  repeat 
to  your  majesty  what  I  had  the  honour  of  saying  to  you  yester- 
day.   My  mission  terminated  when  the  great  state  affidrs  with 
the  foreign  powers  were  brought  to  a  conclusion.    Those  of  the 
interior  as  well  as  the  management  of  the  Chambers  are 
altogether  foreign  to  my  capacity,  and  for  their  management  I 
have  neither  aptitude  nor  ability.     It  is  my  duty  to  inform 
your  majesty,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  in  re- 
taining me,  you  do  the 'greatest  injury  to  your  affairs  and  those 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  sentiment  which  your  majesty  had 
the  goodness  yesterday  to  call  modesty,  is  only  the  result  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  myself.    To  think  otherwise  would  be 
nothing  but  an  inexcusable  presumption  on  my  part. 

**  After  having  made  this  profession  of  faith  to  your  majesty, 
on  which  I  beg  of  you  to  reflect  most  seriously,  I  ought  to  in- 
form you,  that  if  your  majesty  persists  in  retaining  me,  in  spite 
of  the  powerful  reasons  I  have  given,  I  cannot,  and  ought  notijo 
refuse ;  but  that  my  services  may  not  be  rendered  useless  from 
the  outset  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  in  the  ministry  a 
unity  of  opinions  which  no  longer  exists.     Your  Miyesty  knows 
that  I  like  and   esteem  M.  Deeazes.    My  sentiments  are, 
and  always  will  be,  the  same.    But  on  ^e  one  hand,  in- 
sulted without  cause  by  a  party  whose  imprudences  have  caused 
so  many  evils,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  act  with  it ;  on  the 
other  hand,  driven  towards  a  party  whose  doctrines  threaten  us 
still  more,  so  long  as  he  shall  not  be  employed  out  of  France  in 
important  Amotions,  all  those  men  opposed  to  the  ministry  will 
consider  him  as  the  object  of  their  hopes,  and  he  will  doubtless 
become,  in  spite  of  himself,  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
government     It  is  with  pain  that  I  am  obliged  to  hold  this 
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language  to  the  King.  Intrigae,  ambitioii,  and  the  means  that 
they  ordinarily  employ  are  certainly  foreign  to  my  nature ;  but, 
I  owe  the  tnith  to  your  mtgesty,  such  at  least  as  I  belieye  it  to 
be.  I  feel  how  painful  the  sacrifice  of  which  I  speak  will  be  to 
tiie  King,  to  M.  Deeazes,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  to  myself ;  but 
I  think  it  indispensaUe  if  I  am  to  remain  in  the  management 
of  affairs.  The  embassy  to  Naples,  or  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
his  departure,  announced  t6  take  place  in  a  week ;  such  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  necessary  preliminaries,  I  do  not  say  to 
success,  but  to  the  progress  of  the  administration.  Your 
Majesty  knows  how  ill  it  would  become  me  to  impose  such 
conditions.  The  unpleasant  situation  in  which  I  placed  the 
King  yesterday,  and  the  despair  to  which  he  reduced  me,  have 
alone  oompelled  me  to  confide  them  to  his  breast.  Your 
Majesty  will  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  may  think  proper, 

"  In  the  event  of  your  majesty  imperatively  calling  upon  me  to 
remain,  I  would  venture  to  beg  of  you  to  use  every  effort  in  your 
i^esty's  power  to  retain  M.  Laine,  without  whom  I  absolutely 
cannot  continue  in  the  ministry,  and  M.  Boy ;  if  your  majesty 
will  but  employ  that  seductive  manner  which  no  one  can  resist,' 
I  think  it  will  not  be  difiOu^ult  to  conquer  their  opposition 
Having  thus  expressed  my  thoughts  to  you,  suffer  me,  sire,  to 
throw  myself  at  your  nuyesty's  feet,  to  ask  you  with  the  most 
earnest  entreaties  to  grant  me  my  liberty ;  I  repeat  that  I  have 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  talents  necessary  to  unravel  the 
labyrinlih  of  the  government  of  the  Chambers.  Nothing  has 
ever  prepared  me  for  this  sort  of  life,  and  most  certainly  I  shall 
not  succeed  in  it  Your  Majesty  is  warned  beforehand :  do 
not  Bulgeot  yomnelf  to.the  pain  of  soon  witnessing  the  fulfilment 
of  these  predictions/* 

*'  I  waa,  I  repeat,  resigned  to  see  M.  Decazes  go  out  of  the 
ministry ;  but  sodh  a  removal  was,  it  may  well  be  believed,  much 
more  pamfol.  I  wrote  to  him  instantly,  but  I  had  not,  I  con- 
fess, the  courage  to  make  him  acquainted  in  extenso  with  the 
letter  I  have  just  transcribed,  I  merely  communicated  to  him 
the  essential  point.  He  flattered  himself  that  his  removal 
from  Paris  would  be  sufficient,  and  in  his  reply  he  offered  to 
depart  instantly  to  go  and  pass  three  months  at  Liboume  with 
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bis  family.    Though  this  offer  was  so  perfectly  reasonable,  and 
I  will  even  say  so  perfectly  generous,  I  did  not  much  flatter 
myself  that  it  would  be  accepted.    I  redblved,  however,  to  try 
it ;  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  having  come  to  me  a  little  before  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  I  opened  the  matter  to  him,  accom- 
panying it  with  everything  I  thought  capable  of  lulling  the 
storm.     But  this  seductive  manner  which  no  one  can  resist 
failed  of  its  effect.   The  Duke  de  Richelieu  influenced  by  some 
foreign  impulsion  was  altogether  out  of  his  natural  character. 
He  was  insensible  to  the  situation  of  Madame  Decazes,  who 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  delicate  health,  and  at  the 
time  four  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.    He  persisted 
in  making  a  journey  to  Russia,  the  sine  qua  non  of  his  continu- 
ance in  the  ministry,  and  required  that  after  the  council  I  should 
demand  of  Count  Decazes  his  final  resolution.    Resolved  as  I 
was  to  sacrifice  everything  to  retain  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  I 
undertook  the  commission,  and  I  fulfilled  it;  but  I  confess  that 
m  pronouncing  to  my  friend  a  sentence  so  cruel  for  him,  and 
80  painful  to  myself,  my  firmness  abandoned  me,  and  I  broke 
into  tears.     My  victim  only  thought  to  assuage  my  grief,  and 
only  spoke  to  me  of  his  resigiiation.     A  moment  after,  however, 
the  thought  of  the  fatigues  and  even  the  dangers  which  she 
whom  he  loved,  and  with  so  much  reason,  was  about  to  incur, 
came  to  his  recollection,  and  exclaiming :  '  Oh !  my  poor  little 
wife !'  he  also  burst  into  tears.     He  speedily  recovered  his 
firmness  however,  and  left  me  to  write  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
that  he  agreed  to  everything. 

*'  On  the  same  day»  about  three  hours  after  this  most  dis- 
tressing scene,  I  received  the  addresses  of  the  two  Chambers, 
in  reply  to  my  opening  speech,  on  which  occasion  I  was  obliged 
to  exhibit  a  countenance,  calm,  serene,  and  even  satisfied,  for 
after  all  the  addresses  were  good ;  and  yet  we  are  envied ! 

"The  following  day,  the  24th,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  re- 
suming his  proper  character,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  the 
counsel  of  M.  Laine,  who,  it  is  said,  forcibly  represented  to  him 
tlie  harshness  of  his  requirements,  was  content  to  accept  the  jour- 
ney to  Liboume.  But  other  embarrassments  were  soon  brought 
upon  him     He  had  calculated  that  with  the  exception  of  M. 
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Decazes,  and  perhaps  of  Marshal  Gouvion,  the  council  would 

remain  as  it  was ;  but  M.  Laine,  though  he  wished  for  a  change 

in  the  law  of  election,  formally  declared  that  he  never  would 

present  one  to  supersede  that  which  was  his  own  work,  and 

which  he  had  so  successfully  defended.    M.  Eoy  declared 

that  he  would  not  remain  without   M.   Decazes,  and  the 

others  also  refused.     On  the  25th,  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu 

and    M.  Laine,    having    met    M.   Decazes  with  me,   after 

mass,   proposed    that  he  himself   should  form  a  ministry, 

and  on  his  absolute  refusal,  they  came  and  begged  of  me  to  in 

duce  him  to  do  it.     Although  I  approved  of  his  resolution,  I 

replied  that  I  would  speak  to  him,  but  that  I  was  quite  certain 

beforehand  that  I  should  not  have  any  more  success  than  them 

selves     Accordingly  I  sent  for  him,  and  his  answer  was  just  as 

I  had  anticipated.     The  Duke  de  Richelieu  then  resolved  to 

form  a  new  ministry  altogether,  and  the  following  is  the  dis 

tribution  of  the  departments  he  proposed  to  adopt : — justice,  M 

Simeon ;  war.  General  Lauriston ;  naval  affairs,  M.  de  Yilelle ; 

home  department,  M.  Ouvier ;  finance,  M.  Mollien ;  general 

direction  of  the  police,  under  the  authority  of  the  president  of 

the  council,  M.  de  Toumon,  prefect  of  the  Gironde.     One  alone 

of  all  these  names  displeased  me ;  but  I  had  resolved  to  make 

no  difficulties  whatever,  and  moreover,  after  having  made  the 

greatest  of  all  sacrifices,  could  I  suffer  myself  to  be  stopped  by 

a  secondary  one  ?    On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  Duke  de 

Richelieu  thought  himself  sure  of  success,  but  insurmountable 

difficulties  soon  offered  themselves.    M.  Ouvier  made  the  same 

objection  as  M.  Laine ;  M.  Mollien,  who  had  entered,  it  is  said, 

into  other  engagements,  absolutely  declined ;  M.  Lauriston  alone 

accepted.     I  was  indirectly  informed  of  this  on  the  26th,  and 

in  the  evening  I  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Duke  de 

Richelieu." 

«*  I  have  again  made  fruitless  efforts  for  the  formation  of  a 
ministry  which  might  offer  to  your  majesty  and  to  France 
some  guarantees  in  the  crisis  which  now  besets  us.  M.  Roy, 
whom  I  thought  indispensable  in  the  finance  department,  has 
declined  all  my  solicitations ;  my  other  colleagues  could  not 
agree  upon  the  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  I  find  myself  again 
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imder  the  aeceasitj  of  supplicating  your  miijesty  to  relieve  me 
from  a  task  which  it  is  impossible  Ibr  me  to  accomplisli  ^mA 
success.    I  have  evinced,  sire,  the  most  absolute  derotion  in 
twice  attempting  to  re-ibnn  a  ministiy,  and  your  nxigesty  wdS 
recollect  what  I  had  the  honour  of  sayii^  to  you  on  mj  d^ei- 
ture  for  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  what  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
repeating  to  you,  verbally  and  in  writing,  snce  my  xeixxriL,  that 
I  was  not  fitted  for  the  management  of  internal  affaihs,  and 
that  my  mission  was  properly  at  an  end  at  the  moment  of  oon- 
cluding  the  negodations  with  the  foreign  powers.     But  why 

does  your  n^jesty  consider  it  indspensable  to  send  for 

to  succeed  me  ?    Is  there  no  one  in  the  kingdom  then  but 
him  and  me  that  can  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Council? 
And  if  we  both  failed  must  the  state  necessarily  perish  ?    I 
cannot  believe  it.    There  are  both  marshals  and  peers  of  Franoe 
who  could  certainly  replace  us.     Without  naming  others,  could 
not  Marshals  Macdonald  and  Marmont  be  selected?     They 
know  both  the  country  and  the  army ;  they  would  inspire  no 
distrust  to  the  foreign  powers.     I  repeat  to  your  m^esty  that 
I  can  no  longer  charge  myself  with  a  task  which  I  am  incapsr 
ble  of  fulfilling  after  sudi  fruitless  efforts.     It  is,  therefore^ 
with  pain,  but  with  decided  resolution,  that  I  supplicate  your 
majesty  to  accept  my  resignation,  and  to  accept  at  the  same 
time  the  homage,  &c/' 

"  This  letter  was  too  decided,  and  the  resoluti<m  of  the 
Duke  de  Eichelieu  too  loudly  called  for  by  drcumstances  to 
render  it  possible  for  me  to  seek  any  longer  to  retain  him.    I 
therefore,  with  the  most  sincere  regret,  accepted  his  resignation 
His  letter  had  imparted  to  me  a  ray  of  light  by  enabling  me 

to  see  the  possibility  of  doing  without .     But  I  was 

not,  therefore  the  less  embarrassed ;  for  neither  one  nor  the 
other  of  the  marshals  of  whom  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  spoke 
was,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  condition  to  succeed  him.  The  keeper 
of  the  seals  came  to  me  at  the  moment  I  had  sent  off  my 
answer  to  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu :  I  opened  my  mind  to  bim 
on  the  position  of  affairs.  He  went  immediately  to  find  the 
Count  Decazes,  and  the  latter  conceived  the  idea  of  confiding 
the  helm  to  General  Dessolles.     I  approved  of  this  idea,  aad 
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cotamissianed  him  to  eany  it  mto  efifeet,  at  ihe  same  time 

jwnning  to  him  S(M»  de  Janoourt  aaid  De  Serces.     Oa  the 

fbllowittg  monuBg  (Sopdiij^  the  i27th)  he  saw  the  general,  and 

made   the  proposition  to  him,  ifhieh  was  accepted.      The 

Count  Decazes  was  in  ecstacy,  and  did  not  anticipate  the 

difficulties  which  were  about  to  arise.     The  Marquis  Dessolles 

-wishing,  reasonably  enough,  to  form  his  own  ministiy  himself, 

proposed  at  first  M    de  Serres  for  justice,  and  Baron  Louis 

for  finance.    He  spoke  to  them  on  the  subject,  and  all  three 

agreed  to  accept  the  nomination,   but  with  this  condition, 

as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  Count  Decazes  should  form  a  part 

of  the  ministry.     When  they  made  the  proposition  to  him 

he   rejected  it  with  energy,  and  even  with  tears;    till  at 

length  the  Marquis  Dessolles  came  to  beg  of  me  to  vanquish 

his  resistance 

"  If  I  had  only  consulted  my  own  feelings  I  could  have 
wished  that  M.  Decazes,  uniting,  as  he  always  had  the  inten- 
tion of  doing,  his  fate  with  th^t  of  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu, 
should  leave  the  ministry  with  him.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
if  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  went  out  it  was  not  because  he  pre^ 
ferred  repose  to  office,  but  because  his  ministerial  capability 
was  exhausted :  secondly,  he  had  separated  his  fate  from  that 
of  the  Count  Decazes,  by  requiring  his  retirement,  whilst  he 
retained  all  his  other  colleagues ;  and  thirdly.  Count  Decazes 
found  himself  in  some  respect  in  the  same  position  as  wheu  I 
had  proposed  to  him  the  Eussian  embassy :  in  both  cases,  the 
existence  of  the  ministry  depended  on  his  acceptance,  and  if  he 
had  before  sacrificed  his  happiness  to  it,  should  he  not  now 
also  yield  to  it  scruples  henceforward  vain  ?  These  considera^ 
tions  determined  my  judgment.  The  Count  Decazes  ac» 
quiesced,  and  the  ministry  was  formed.  I  must  add  that  this 
ministry  had  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu, 
who  told  me  so  the  first  time  I  saw  him  again ;  and  who, 
having  come  to  himself,  has  not  ceased  personally  when  in 
Paris,  and  since  by  his  letters,  to  evince  to  Count  Decazes 
that  friendship  which  had  always  united  them. 

"  Should  this  little  work  find  some  readers,  even  the  most 
decided  opponent  will  doubtless  see  in  it  some  singular  events. 
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but  I  venture  to  belieye  that  he  "will  also  see  in  it  tiiat  all  the 
intrigaes  that  were  said  to  have  aooompanied  them  have  never 
existed,  and  are  nothing  but  the  pure  invention  of  party  spirit, 
so  fertile  in  such  calumnies.*' 
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I. 

We  have  seen,  by  this  confidential  revelation  of  the  King  to 
posterity,  even  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul :  his  passion  for 
the  liberation  of  the  territory,  his  sincere  desire  to  found  a 
representative  government  under  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
moderated  by  the  Chambers,  and  inspired  by  public  opinion ; 
his  secret  troubles  in  a  palace  where  his  contested  will  found 
political  opposition  so  near  to  his  heart ;  his  considerate  esteem 
for  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu ;  and  finally  his  almost  paternal 
solicitude  for  M.  Decazes,  the  instrument  of  his  thoughts,  and 
the  attachment  of  his  heart  The  visit  of  Alexander,  and  the 
moral  approbation  which  this  prince  had  so  decidedly  evinced 
at  Paris  of  the  wisdom  and  ministry  of  the  King,  the  more 
strongly  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  of  consolidating  and 
developing  the  charter.  The  triumph  he  had  obtained  over 
the  retrograde  and  reactionary  royalists  in  the  elections  of 
September,  by  removing  at  the  same  time  the  Bonapartists 
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and  the  ultras,  made  him  hope  for  a  similar  result  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1818,  by  which  one-fifth  of  the  Chamber  was  to  be 
renewed. 

But  already  the  parties,  separated  for  a  moment  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  5th  of  September,  began  to  evince  an  inten- 
tion of  enthralling  ihe  King  and  struggling  fvith  each  other,  and 
both  against  him  in  the  assembly.    The  free  press  afforded  them 
oonragie,  a  field  of  battle,  and  weapons  to  wield.  Infuriated  jaia- 
nals  and  pamphlets,  which  all  made  use  of  the  Eing*s  name  to 
win  oyer,  or  to  calumniate  him,  fanned  the  flame  of  opposition  to 
the  goTemment  in  all  the  electoral  colleges.     The  Minerve 
and  the  ConservaUur,  two  periodical  p^jpers,  constituted  the 
manual  of  the  passions.    Tl^  Mmerw  was  conducted  by  writers 
who  had  served  the  cause  of  despotism  under  the  Empire,  and 
who  could  not'bear  the  idea  of  perishing  wUh  it.     They  trans- 
formed  themselTes  into  puritans  of  the  charter ;  and  imder- 
took  to  blend  in  one  adulterate  alloy,  patriotism,  military  spirit, 
the  glory  of  conquest,  the  doctrines  of  the  revoluticm  of  1789. 
the  souvenirs  of  the  republic,  the  national  pride,  oonstitutioDal 
royalty,  despotism  and  liberty,  with  such  a  fumble  of  ideas, 
and  such  perfidious  artifice  that  every  passion  hostile  to  the 
Bourbons  found  at  once  in  their  pages  some  cause  of  joy,  some 
souremr,  some  hope,  some  aliment.     The  principal  editors  of 
this  paper  were  Benjamin  Consliant,  Etienne,  Jouy,  Pag^, 
Aignan,  Gourrier,  Benmger,  writers,  publicisiB,  pamphleteens, 
poets,  men  of  yarious  talents :    some  affecting  moderation ; 
(^ers  embittering  invectiye ;  one  party  mingHi^  with  adola- 
tion  of  the  King  deadly  insinoations  against  hisi&mily ;  anoth^, 
publishing  correspondence  in  which  they  debated,  as  tribunes 
of  the  people,  questions  of  constitutional  law ;  some  indulging 
in  moving  apotheoses  of  exiles  of  the  conyention,  and  soldier- 
labourers  weepuBg  the  loss  of  their  eountxy  in  the  forests  of 
America;  others,  as  Gourrier,  provoking  the  hitter  kugh  of 
irony  in  pamphlets  whose  wit  was  sharpened  by  hatred;  others, 
finally,  like  Beranger,  nationalising  contempt  for  the  Bour- 
bons in  immortal  songs,  which  created  for  the  people  a  religion 
of  ^lory,  consoling  to  honour,  but  fatal  to  liberty.     These  men 
called  themselyes  Independents,  dissembling  tlius  their  oppoai- 
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tiion.  A  cldud  of  journals,  periodioals,  pamphlets,  and  tracts 
of  siacdlar  geiuiis  reedved  from  them  the  inspiration  and  the 
direction,  sowing  eyerywhere  the  seeds  of  disdain,  repugnance, 
and  mgar  amongst  the  people. 

II. 

The  Conaervateur^  established  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and 
his  friends,  with  the  triple  olject  of  connterbalaQcing  the 
Bonapartist  Journals,    of  defending  the   monarchy   of  the 
Bourbons,  and  of  enslaving  the  King  to  the  royidists,  was 
written  by  MM.  de  Chateaubriand,  De  Lamennais,  and  De 
Bonold,  wilB  or  geniuses  of  powerful  stamp  and  lofty  fame. 
Their  literary  greatness  was  reflected  in  their  works;  their 
pages  were  enlightened  by  their  names,  and  became- events  for 
Europe.     Fi^^e,  an  old  prefect  under  Bonaparte,  lent  them 
his  administrative  experience,  and  that  sophistical  theory,  so 
dear  to  all  aristeezacies,  of  provincial  fedeisdism,  in  opposition 
to  the  concentration. and  unity  of  ministerial  power.    M.  de 
QnleaU)  a  young  writer  divided  between  politics  and  literature — 
M.  de  Frenilly,  a  traditional  poet — M.  de  Fit^ames,  a  courtier 
with  an  independent  heaft,  whose  royalism  was  expressed  in 
the  accents  of  liberty--*M»  de  Castelbs^c — ^M.  de  Salaberry — 
and  all  the  men  of  the  aristocracy,  illustrious  for  personal 
talent,  struck  their  blow  and  signalised  their  name  in  this 
ukrarroyalist  cry  of  alarm.     The  agreement  of  doctrines  more 
or  less  absolute,  more  or  less  constitutional,  mattered  but  little 
to  these  leaders  of  public  opinion,  the  mass  constituted  strength, 
the  genius  made  the  splendour.   No  periodical  writing  ever  had 
more.    Never  was  a  government  hardly  re-estahlisbed  more 
riolently  assailed,  and  more  bitterly  insulted  by  the  jealousy 
and  the  ambition  of  its  pretended  exclusive  friends.     M 
Becazes  was  held  up  in  it  sometimes  to  the  suspicions,  some- 
times to  the  derision^  of  the  royaliats,  and  the  King  himself 
was  scarcely  spared.    The  court,  the  private  circle  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  and  the  provincial  aristocracy  were  intoxicated 
with  these  names,  these  doctrines,  and  these  invectives,  which 
Mmed  to  them  to  shed  a  lusti'e  on  their  cause,  and  to  rai80 
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their  obecority  to  the  elevation  of  genius.    M.  de  Chateaubriand 
with  an  artifice  somewhat  illogical,  but  sincere  in  his  soal.  and 
readily  accepted  by  the  parties,  associated  in  the  ConservtMteur 
the  theories  of  the  old  dominant  church,  and  the  old  feudal 
monarchy,  with  the  roughness  of  a  manly  royalist  opposition 
to  the  King.     He  taught  the  anti-royalist  opposition  all  that 
they  might  soon  venture  to  dare  in  bitter  criticism  of  the 
government.  No  liberal  paper  ever  struck  so  high,  or  wounded 
so  cruelly,  as  this  discontented  soldier  of  royalty.     This  fiuy 
of  Chateaubriand  and  the  party  of  the  Count  d'Artois  against 
the  opinions  and  the  adherents  of  the  King,  decided  M.  Lain^ 
on  a  bold  and    constitutional  act  against   a  court  faction 
which  threatened  the  crown  with  so  much  audacity.      He 
deprived  this  faction  of  its  chief,  by  removing  the   Count 
d*Artois  from  his  most  important  functions,  as  commandant- 
general  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  kingdom.    The  King 
after  some  resistance  of  feeling  to  the  severity  of  his  duty  as 
a  monarch,  granted  to  his  ministers  this  measure  of  just  re- 
prisal, which  became  one  of  the  most  bitter  grievances  of  the 
royalist's  against  him.    The  palace  was  split  into  two  factions 
animated  more  and  more  against  each  other. 

Public  opinion  in  the  provinces,  excited  in  two  opposing 
currents,  by  this  rage  of  the  royalist  party,  by  these  pamphlets 
of  the  liberal  party,  and  by  these  intestine  divisions  of  the 
royal  family,  diverted  the  elections  of  this  year  from  the  centre 
where  M.   Laine  and  the  King  wished  to  maintain  them 
The  liberal  party  was  strengthened  by  twenty-two  deputies 
hostile  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons.    M.  de  Lafayette, 
the  undecided  symbol  if  not  of  a  republic,  at  least  of  revolu- 
tion, was  elected  as  a  living  challenge  to  royalty ;  Manuel,  the 
promoter  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  as  an  imperial  protest  against 
the  Bourbons.    The  elections  of  that  year,  while  they  were 
satisfactory  to  the  King  by  the  removal  of  some  ultra-royalists, 
which  weakened  the  cabal  of  his  brother  in  the  Chamber, 
alarmed  him  by  the  accession  of  men  too  significaut  amongst 
the  avowed  enemies  of  his  house.    M.  Lain6  was  disquieted 
The  Duke  de   Eichelieu,  who  had  promised  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  snatch  the  helm  alike  from  revolutionists  and 
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counter-revolutionists,  anxiously  communed  with  himself.     "  I 
see  with  alarm,"  he  said,  "  the  advent  of  men  of  the  hundred 
days.     They  have  already  ruined  our  position  in  Europe.     We 
must   guard  agamst  revolutions ;   they  would  consume  our 
national  strength,  and  furnish  Europe  with  grievances  agamst 
us  !*'     From  this  day  forward  he  inclined  towards  a  junction 
with  the  royalists.    M.  Decazes,  on  the  contrary,  threatened 
by  them  more  and  more,  had  no  other  asylum  than  in  the 
liberal  party ;  and  became,  in  spite  of  himself,  more  a  party 
leader  than  a  minister.     His  colleagues  became  alarmed  at  a 
line  of  conduct  which  threatened  to  remove  the  centre  of  the 
monarchy  from  its  equilibrium,  to  place  it  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice  in  the  midst  of  its  national  enemies.     They  con 
ferred  with  each  other,  unknown  to  M.  Decazes,  on  these 
tendencies  and  these  dangers.     The  Duke  de  Bichelieu  was 
the  personal  friend  of  M.  Decazes,  he  had  no  distrust  of  him^ 
but  of  his  position ;  he  felt  the  propriety  of  leaving  a  friend  to 
the  King,  and  to  the  ministry  a  medium  of  communication,  at 
once  safe  and  all  powerful,  between  the  heart  of  this  prince 
and  his  ministers      He  endeavoured  to  concihate  what  he 
wished  to  grant  to  monarchical  opinion,  and  to  yield  to  the 
King  himself,  by  suppressing  the  police  department  occupied 
by  M.  Decazes,  an  occult  ministry  which  gave  umbrage  to  the 
royalists,  and  by  leaving  to  him  the  purely  administrative 
government  of  the  interior.      M.   Decazes,  foreseeing  and 
anticipating  this  proposition,  himself  adroitly  offered  his  resig- 
nation to  his  colleagues,  to  leave  them  full  liberty  for  their 
new  combination.     But  this  resignation,  an  apparent  sacrifice 
to  concord  which  the  young  minister  made  of  his  own  accord, 
could  no  longer  be  accepted.     Having  taken  root  in  the  heart 
of  the  King,  whose  friendship  assumed  the  character  of  fatality, 
popular  with  the  liberal  party,  which  could  agitate  France  even 
to  the  endangering  of  the  throne,  and  which  was  then  only 
calmed  by  his  voice,  master  of  the  Doctrinaire  party  which 
excited  public  opinion  through  the  press,  and  which  negociated 
with  all  the  other  parties  by  intrigue,  M.  Decazes  was  an  em- 
barrassing but  an  indispensable  man  to  his  colleagues.     With 
one  foot  in  tlie  King's  cabinet,  and  the  other  in  popular  favour, 
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he  could  only  quit  the  goTemmeiit  to  become  a  fonnidahle 
leader  of  opposition  in  the  Chambers,  or  &  source  of  regret, 
still  present  and  still  menacing  to  his  coUeagues,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  King.    They,  therefore,  declined  the  resignation 
of  M.  Decazes,  and  confined  themselves  to  accepting  that  of 
M.  Corvette,  the  nanisterial  restorer  of  our  credit  and .  our 
finances,  exhausted  mth  labour  and  disappointment     He  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Boy,  a  man  of  imm^ise  fortune,  gained  by 
intelligent  industry  applied  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth.     A 
financier  by  profession,  oonservatiYe  through  interest,  a  mode- 
rate in  principle,  M.  Boy,  suited  all  parties  without  giving 
umbrage  to  any. 

IIL 

The  ministry,  thus  itself  in  a  state  of  suspense,  met  the 
Chambers  on  the  1 0th  of  Decembo;     The  Eing  in  his  speech 
congratulated  himself  on  the  liberation  of  the  territory,  and 
gave  an  indirect  warning  to  tiiose  revolutionary  passions  which 
had  signalised  their  revival  in  the  last  elections.     The  inten- 
tion of  modifying  the  electoral  law,  already  entertained  by 
the  King,  by  M.  de  Biehelieu,  M.  Laine,  and  M.  Mole,  revealed 
itself  in  this  speech.     The  chiefB  of  the  royalist  party  in  the 
Chamber  required  this  measure,  as  the  condition  of  their  sup- 
porting government.     The  Chamber,  however,  worked  upon  by 
the  leaders  of  the  party  of  M.  Decazes,  showed  an  unexpected 
sign  of  repulsion  to  this  plan  of  modification,  by  nominating 
to  its  committees  the  deputies  naiost  determined  on  maintaining 
the  law  as  it  stood.     At  the  same  time  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
excited  by  the  Count  d  Artois,  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and 
by  some  bishops,  nominated  to  all  its  parliamentary  functions 
the  most  decidedly  retrograde  royalists.    M.  de  Biehelieu  and 
his  colleagues,  seeing  in  this  irreconcilable  tendency  on  one 
side  the  presumed  manoeuvres  of  M.  Decazes  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  on  the  other  the  triumphant  manoeuvres  of 
the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  royalists  of  his  court  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  retired  in  mass  before  this  contradictory  position 
of  the  two  Chambers.    M.  Decazes  himself,  whether  he  had 
really  conspired  against  his  colleagues,  or  whether  he  had 
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been  merely  served  improperly  or  beyond  his  mshes,  by  his 
friends  the  Doctrinaires,  pkoed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of 
the  King.  In  the  coDfideDtial  memoir  ire  have  just  prodaoed 
xaay  be  seen  all  the  phases  of  this  ministerial  crisis. 

The  Chamber  in  its  reply  to  the  King's  speech,  declared 
in  a  phrase  conceived  like  a  menace,  that  it  would  reject  every 
law  which  might  be  at  vanance  with  the  spirit  of  the  charter. 
This  was  protesting  beforehand  against  any  ministry  which 
should  toudi  the  electoral  law.    The  Duke  de  EioheUeu,  after 
some  fruitless  attempts  to  patch  up  his  ministry  with  the  addi- 
ticm  of  M.  Yill^le,  leader  of  the  moderate  royalists  in  the 
Chamber,  felt  his  physical  powers  give  way  under  his  mental 
agitation.     M.  Decazes,  the  natural  heir  of  his  indecision, 
wished  for  by  the  King,  the  hope  of  the  liberals,  accepted  by 
the  Chamber,  re-formed  the  government.    He  took  the  home 
department:  he  gave  the  department  of  foreign  afi&drs,  and 
the  presidency  of  the  cabinet  to  General  Dessolles,  a  dis- 
graced military  man  under  Napoleon,  and  a  confidant  of  the 
manoeuvres  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  1814  for  the  recall  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne ;  the  department  of  justice  to  M.  de 
Serres,  an  orator  as  eloquent  in  speech  and  as  elevated  in 
mind  as  M.  Laine ;  the  finance  department  to  M.  Boy ;  that  of 
war  to  Marshal  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr,  to  whom  the  military  forces 
of  France  owed  their  recruiting  and  their  re-organisation.     His 
youth,  and  a  proper  estimate  of  his  position,  alone  prevented  M. 
Decazes  from  taking  the  title  of  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers:  but  he  was  more — he  was  the  creator  and  the 
necessity  of  the  government    His  triumph  exalted  the  liberals 
and  confounded  the  royalists.    Their  anger  against  him  was 
initated  by  ail  that  envy  which  attaches  itself  to  new>men. 

The  two  Chambers,  appreciating  the  services  which  the 
Duke  de  Bidielien  had  rendered  the  country  in  his  negocia- 
tions  at  Aiz-larObapelle,  voted  him,  in  spite  of  his  refusal,  a 
donation  of  60,000  francs  annual  income.  The  Duke,  though 
deprived  of  fortune  proportioned  to  the  splendour  of  his  name, 
not  daring  to  rejeot  this  national  munificence,  accepted  it  to 
teEmsfer  it  immediately  to  the  hospitals  of  Bordeaux.  Two 
thousand  millions  of  francs  had  passed  through  his  hands 
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almost  without  control,  during  his  ministry  and  his  transactions 
with  the  European  powers;  and  his  countiy  was  bound  to 
think  of  him  more  than  he  did  of  himself. 


IV 

Meanwhile  the  result  of  the  last  election  had  been  no  less 
a  warning  to  impartial  statesmen  than  a  cause  of  alarm  to  the 
ultra-royalists.     The  dangers  of  the  monarchy  were  the  con- 
versation of  all  the  coteries  of  the  two  Chambers.      The 
Chamber  of  Peers,  less  changeable  in  thought  than  the  electire 
chamber,  corresponded  more  by  its  nature  with  the  preHKxnipa- 
tions  of  the  monarchical  mind.     The  dominant  party  in  this 
chamber  were  too  openly  connected  with  the  court  of  the 
Count  d*Artois  not  to  make  it  evident  that  a  motion  made  by  it  in 
appearance,  emanated  in  reality  from  the  prince  himself.  It  was 
necessaiy,  therefore,  to  find  an  independent  organ,  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  familiarity  and  complaisance  to  the  court,  to 
give  a  colouring  of  wisdom  and  public  safety  to  the  first  attack 
on  the  electoral  law.     One  was  found  in  M.  Barthelemy. 

This  gentleman,  nephew  to  the  celebrated  writer  of  the 
same  name,  had  all  the  requisites  of  apparent  neutrality 
between  the  parties.  Heir  to  his  uncle's  fame,  and  a  diplo- 
matist at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  different  phases  of 
the  republic  had  left  him  abroad,  serving  his  country,  without 
participating  in  the  excesses,  the  passions,  and  the  resentments 
of  the  different  parties  which  contended  for  its  possession. 
His  fortunate  negociations  had  been  repaid  by  the  general 
and  impartial  esteem  of  the  nation.  Placed  at  the  summit 
of  affEurs  at  the  epoch  of  the  Directory,  driven. thence  into 
proscription  under  suspicion  of  royalism,  M.  Barthelemy  was 
amongst  those  senators  who  had  only  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  their  hearts,  to  welcome  back  with  the  Bourbons  in  1814 
tlie  souvenirs  and  attachments  of  their  early  years.  Those 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  who  constituted  the  Cardi- 
imlist  party,  after  its  leader.  Cardinal  de  Beausset,  other 
members  of  this  chamber,  amongst  the  most  temperate  in 
opinion,  such  as  M.  de  Fontaines,  M.  de  Pastoret,  M.  de 
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Verac,  and  finally  M  de  Talleyrand  himself,  weaiy  of  bis  iuacti 
vity,  and  desirous  of  seeking  importance  even  by  tbe  side  of  ultra 
royalists,  came  to  an  understanding  with  tbe  courtiers  of  tbe 
Count  d'Artois,  and  easily  induced  M.  Barthelemy  by  appeal- 
ing to  bis  foresight,  to  propose  a  vague  and  indefinite  modifi- 
cation of  tbe  electoral  law.  M.  de  Lally-Tollendal,  a  verbose 
and  declamatory  orator,  wbo  loved  to  flatter  tbe  most  prevalent 
opinions  and  to  serve  tbe  ministry,  opposed  tbis  proposition. 
M.  Decazes  called  it  tbe  most  fatal  wbicb  could  issue  from  an 
assembly  attached  to  tbe  monarchy,  and  calculated  to  alarm 
the  country  on  the  irrevocable  nature  of  tbe  King's  promises. 
M.  de  Pastoret  pressed  the  motion  with  tbe  authority  of  an 
avowed  moderation,  and  a  long  experience  of  revolutions.  An 
immense  majority  of  tbe  Chamber  defeated  the  objectipns  of 
ministers  and  the  motion  was  carried.  The  humiliation  of  tbe 
ministry  was  profound,  and  the  triumph  of  the  friends  of  tbe 
Count  d'Artois  complete.  Tbe  King  himself  wavered  in  bis 
conviction,  on  hearing  so  many  members  of  tbe  Chamber,  ezr 
perienced  and  impartial,  call  upon  him  to  save  bis  crown,  and 
to  accept  with  courage  tbe  unpopularity  of  such  a  measure  to 
,  prevent  the  outbreak  of  revolution  in  tbe  committees,  M. 
Decazes  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen  tbe  resolution  of 
tbe  prince,  and  to  supplicate  him  to  defer  all  change,  at  least 
until  tbe  test  of  a  third  renewal  of  the  fifth  part  of  tbe 
elective  chamber.  Liberal  opinion,  not  content  with  this 
victory  obtained  for  it  in  the  council  of  the  King  by  M. 
Decazes,  vnsbed  to  consecrate  it  by  an  energetic  reply  of  tbe 
deputies  to  tbe  rash  demand  of  tbe  peers.  M,  Laffitte  opposed 
the  proposition,  which  was  considered  violent  and  irritating  by 
tbe  ministerial  centre  of  tbe  Chamber,  and  rejected  without 
a  division. 

V. 

Tbe  discussion  of  M.  Barthelemy 's  proposition  in  tbe 
Chamber  of  Peers,  brought  out  every  thing  of  a  counter- 
revolutionary tendency  in  one  party,  and  of  tbe  terror  of  being 
ucseated  in  tbe  other :  M.  de  Fontanes  cited  Napoleon  sup- 
porting himself  on  tbe  aristocracy  of  ^^rtuney  and  claiming 
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the  gmat  landed  propdetore  as  the  onlj  props  of  liis  thrcme. 
**  Their  inteiest  is  mine ;  those  who  possess  the  boU  do  not 
wish  thftt  it  sfaooid  be  shakenu.**    Tisqjnimig  aem  in  the  pro- 
position the  fiiBt  act  of  the  ooimtn-reyohition  against  the 
charter.    He  denounced  the  ultra-royalist  CDmmitteea  in  the 
departments.  '*  They  lucre,"  ha  said,  *'  their  seeret  assemblies, 
their  seeret  armies,  th«ir  private  raUying^figns,  their  pay,  and 
their  arms!"    Genend  Dessdfles,  peraident  o£  the  coixndi  (^ 
mimsters,  deplored  this  manilestKlion  of  the  imgfmident  friends 
of  royalty,  and  depicted  puhlio  agitation  flying  &om  prowioe 
to  proviiKse  at  the  noise  of  this  fatal  discusaion.    M.  Decaaes, 
driven  into  the  extieme  paarties  by  ih»  eatEemEity  of  the  peril 
into  which  the  peerage  was  throwizig  the  gavamment,  pn^iosed 
to  the  King  to  readl  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  all  the  memhos 
of  this  assembly  struck  off  by  M.  de  Talkyramd  after  the 
hundred  days.    This  would  be  more  thaiLpaidDnix^,  it  would 
be  legalizing  the  intexregnnm  of  the  $^Oth  Marcdi,  and  making 
tlie  King  the  ally  of  his  enemies.  The  pcesideiKt  of  the  oouncil, 
more  calm  and  politic,  limited  himself  to  asking  the  Sing  to 
restore  harmony  between  the  two  delibeiatiye  bodies,  by  crea- 
ting sixty-three  new  peers,  devoted  to  the  personal  poliey  of 
his  ministers.     This  was  repeating,,  after  a  short  inteml, 
under  the  insrpimtion  of  the  ftivouitte,  and  in  his  fEuroor,  the 
eoup  d'etat  of  the  5th  September.    The  new  peers,  marshals, 
generals,  functionaries  of  the  Empire,  or  friends  of  the  miois- 
ter,  were  all  chosen  by  him,  for  the  suppoit  of  his  dominating 
influence  at  the  Luxembourg.  The  King  felt  this  so  thormaghly, 
that  before  he  signed  the  list  ho  induded  in  it  one  or  two 
court  names,  *'in  order,"  he  savd  with  gentle  irony  to  M. 
Decazes,  "  that  there  may,  at  least,  be  some  one  belonging 
to  me  amongst  those  belonging  to  you." 

VI 

This  was  an  abuse  of  favour,  and  a  deflance  of  public 
opinion.  The  royalists  responded  to  it  by  a  menace  of  exposuze 
and  an  accusation  of  high  treason.  Moderate  opinion  saw 
in  it  the  independent  equilibrium  of  the  powers  arbitrarily 
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broken  by  the  ministers,  the  prerogative  of  the  King  exhausted 
bj  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  bj  the  introduction  of  a  mass  of 
new  men  into  a  senate  wherein  the  wisdom  of  the  monarch 
ought  to  economise  his  favours  and  his  influence,  by  raie  and 
partial  nominations ;  the  peerage  entirely  delivered  over  to 
a  single  party,  not  too  safe  or  too  well  affected  to  the  ciiDwn, 
and  Uy  serve  only  one  occasion;  finally,  the  royal  patronage 
become  that  of  M.  Decazes  by  this  profuse  bestowal  of  the 
peerage  on  his  personal  friends.  The  King's  enemies  alone 
rejoiced  at  this  excess  of  boldness  which  saved  a  minister  by 
compromising  royalty.  The  Barthelemy  proposition  which  had 
been  carried  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  prior  to  this  new 
increase  of  the  peerage  was  discussed,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Opposed  by  M 
de  Labourdonnaie,  M.  de  Yillele,  M.  de  Corbiere,  and  by  M. 
Laine  himself,  who  wished  to  defend  the  constitution  by  con- 
stitutional measures  and  not  by  violent  acts  of  prerogative,  it 
was  defeated  in  this  Chamber.  But  in  order  to  throw  it  out, 
the  minister  had  been  compelled  to  avail  himself  of  the  elo- 
quence and  the  votes  of  the  enemies  of  royalty.  His  triumph 
was  also  that  of  the  radical  opposition^  Desperate  coalitions 
of  this  nature  furnish  governments  with  victories  more  ruinous 
than  defeats.  M.  Decazes,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  drawing 
the  King  towards  the  revolutionists,  instead  of  attracting  the 
revolutionists  towards  the  King. 

VII. 

The  stormy  debate  upon  the  regulated  liberty  of  journalism, 
and  on  the  recall  of  banished  persons,  called  forth  the  lofty 
eloquence  of  M.  de  Serres,  a  man  whose  parliamentary  fame 
was  daily  on  the  increase. 

This  gentleman  seemed  destined  by  greatness  of  mind  and 
talent,  to  accomplish,  after  an  exhausted  revolution,  what 
Mirabeau  had  attempted  too  soon,  or  too  late  in  the  ascend- 
ing and  convulsive  period  of  that  revolution, — the  treaty  ol 
peace  between  representative  liberty  and  hereditary  monarchy. 
Boyalist  from  birth,  religious  from  instinct,  libera]  from  reason, 
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consdtational  from  theory,  impassioned  in  his  eloquence,  mo- 
derate in  his  character,  grand  in  accent,  attractive  in  warmth, 
and  rich  in  imagination,  M.  de  Serres  constituted  the  fidelity,  the 
strength,  and  the  splendour  of  the  ministry.     He  had  leaned, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  towards  the  liberal  side, 
because  the  royalist  party  seemed  to  him  bent  on  yiolence  and 
oppression.    He  had  in  his  acts  and  speeches  given  pledges 
to  loyal  democracy,  and  had  been  as  often  applauded  by  the 
left  of  the  Assembly  as  by  the  right  and  centre.     It  was  felt 
that  his  eloquence  soared  above  the  passing  interest  of  his 
ministerial  position,  and  flowed  from  his  mind  with  all  the 
freedom  of  the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  and  the  citizen. 
No  one  had  evinced  more  confidence  than  he  had,   in  the 
government  of  opinion  by  opinion,  or  conceded  more  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  all  the  liberty  compatible  with  social  order 
and  representative  monarchy.     His  was  the  genius  of  1789, 
purified  by  experience,  heedful  of  the  rocks,  and  expressed  in 
the  most  splendid  eloquence,  the  echoes  of  which  have  ever 
excited  an  assembly.     The  Eestoration  had  found  its  fitting 
organs  in  M.  Laine  and  M.  de  Serres. 

But  when  the  liberal  party,  encouraged  by  the  temerity  of 
M.  Decazes,  passed  the  bounds  which  M.  de  Serres  had  fixed 
to  his  concessions,  became  aggressive,  and  wished  to  force 
from  the  King  humiliating  disavowals  of  his  first  act  of  1815 
M.  de  Serres,  repulsed  by  these  requirements  of  the  liberals, 
began  to  distrust  both  them  and  M.  Decazes,  and  to  fall  back, 
by  little  and  little,  upon  the  moderate  royalists  of  the  party 
of  M.  Laine  and  of  M.  de  Villele.  The  discussion  on  the 
recall  of  banished  persons  rent  still  further  the  recent  amity 
between  M.  de  Serres  and  the  liberals.  Assailed  by  voices 
from  the  left,  loudly  demanding  the  return  of  the  regicides : 
"  When  that  deplorable  day,  the  20th  March,"  replied  M.  de 
Serres,  "  appeared  amidst  the  general  consternation,  and  the 
joy  of  a  small  number  of  seditious  persons — ^when  Europe  was 
shaken  from  the  confines  of  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean — 
when  France  saw  herself  invaded  by  millions  of  foreign  soldiers— 
when  she  was  despoiled  of  her  wealth  and  her  monuments,  and 
when  her  territory  was  dismembered — every  one  felt  that  the 
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first  necessity  of  the  state  was  to  defend  its  monarchy  by 
severe  and  preservative  measures  from  new  calamities :  then 
arose  the  question  whether  the  individuals  who  had  concurred 
by  their  votes  in  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  should  be  removed 
from   the   French  territory.     Every  one  knows  with  what 
generous  persistance  the  royal  will  struggled  against  the  mo- 
tion for  their  banishment.    Men,  known  for  their  unbounded 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause  and  to  constitutional  principles, 
supported  the  proposition  of  entire  amnesty  made  by  the 
King.     But  when  it  was  otherwise  decided,  wh6n  the  sentence 
had  been^  pronounced,  that  sentence  was  irrevocable.    The  ex- 
treme generosity  of  the  King  might  have  defended  the  voters ; 
but  the  law  having  passed,  it  ought  to  be  felt  that  it  was  im 
possible,  without  violating  the  most  powerful  moral  sentiment, 
without  impairing  the  royal  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  France  and 
of  Europe,  ever  to  exact  from  the  King  a  formal  act,  which 
should  restore  their  country  to  the  assassins  of  his  brother,  of 
his  predecessor,  of  the  just  man  crowned.    We  must  therefore 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  individuals  affected  by  Article 
XI.  of  the  law  of  1816,  and  those  who  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XYI.    As  to  the  first  we  must  have  full  confidence  in 
the  clemency  of  the  King ;  as  to  the  regicides,  never !  " 

This  Draco-like  word,  so  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Louis  XVI . 
expressed  in  his  last  testament,  and  to  the  sentiments  mani 
fested  on  his  return  by  the  King  himself,  opened  an  abyss 
between  the  left  side  of  the  Assembly  and  the  minister.  In 
pronouncing  it  M.  de  Serres  yielded  Jiimself  up  to  the  animo- 
sity of  the  revolutionary  party.  His  services  to  the  cause  of 
moderation  and  of  freedom  were  forgotten.  It  was  not  an 
arbiter  but  an  instrument  that  the  party  of  the  revolution 
wanted  in  M.  de  Serres,  and  the  moment  he  refused  to  lend 
himself  to  the  requirements  of  that  party  he  was  abandoned  by 
the  left.  The  right  rejoiced  at  the  rupture,  but  it  still  only 
accepted  with  distrust  the  powerful  auxiliaiy  that  presented 
itself  in  him. 
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VIII. 

This  conflict  of  opinioBS,  antiptttfaieB,  dissertations,    sar- 
casms, hatreds,  pforocations,  aad  inveotivos,  wMdi  excited  and 
disgraced  the  tribune,  wbb  prolonged  £rom  whiiont  in  tiie  jour- 
nals, which  die  freedom  conferred  upon  the  press  multiplied  in 
number  and  increased  in  bitterness.    All  Uie  literary  talents 
of  the  time  assumed,  for  the  advancement  of  their  cause,  an 
incessant  system  of  polemics  -which  changed  all  con^ersaiioB 
into  coatroYenrjT.    The  public  mind,  so  long  repressed  hy  tirms 
and  despoftism,  gushed  forth  in  a  ^ousand  voices.     Every 
breast  -was  filled  ^ith  the  enthusiasm  isi  a  new  ^ra.    The 
whole  of  France  was  fermenting  with  ideas,  ardour,  zeal,  and 
passions,  whieli  the  Revolution,  Ihe  Empire,  end  the  Bestora- 
tion  brought  ^e  to  face,  and  to  whi^h  the  elections,  the  assem- 
blies, and  ihe  journals  offered  an  arena  whereon  to  combat  or 
conciliate.    Each  camp  off  public  opinion  had  its  writers,  paid 
in  popularity  or  favour  according  to  the  cause  to  which  ihsj 
devoted  themselves.  M.  Decazes  was  defended  in  the  Moniteur, 
in  the  Journal  des  Midree,  and  in  the  Journal  de  F<im,  by 
M.  Yillemain  and  M.  Innguay.     Louis  XTIII.,  himself  a 
literary  sovereign,  wrote  some  articles  by  stealth,  in  which  he 
was  gratified  to  see  that  his  hand  was  suspeoted.    M.  Boyer 
OoUard,  M.  Egratry,  tmd  M.  Ouizot  wrote  in  the  Courrier, 
This  journal  of  the  first  Dodrimmvs,  already  partook  of  iSie 
dogmatical  ipnvity,  Ihe  haughtiness  and  the  disdain,  whi(% 
were  the  oharacteristicB  of  this  school.   H.  Etienne,  M.  Pa^s, 
and  M.  Aignan,  wrote  in  the  OomtUnOhnnel,  a  subordinate  and 
irritating  journal,  which  exdted  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  not 
elevated  ideas,  but  vulgar  discontent.    This  was  the  jounud 
of  public  murmurs,  not  assuming  any  precise  form  of  oppesitieB, 
but  collecting,  colouring,  and  aggravating  aH  It  could  in  satire 
of  the  court,  in  the  excesses  of  the  ultras,  the  pretensions -ef 
the  clergy,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  old  regime,  in  disaffecting 
the  nation  to  the  Bourbons,  and  seducing  it  to  Bonapartism,  or 
Orleanism.     M.  Oomte  and  M.  Dunoyer,  two  young  and  im- 
partial writers,  through  their  elevation  of  mind  as  well  as  their 
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yoath,  indiiiscl  towante  the  li^dblic,  mtkont  confoBMng  it  eTen 
to  themselyes.  They  incited  die  young  to  think  in  a  peciodioaL 
pablicaiion  entitled  the  €emmirj  a  ^^VJ  ^^  ansteoe  imitadon 
of  tbe  eelebrated  pampUbts  cf  England  at  tiie  peiiod  when  afae 
established  her  libeny* 

The  Jowrwd  lies  Debate  but  jraoenily  the  privileged  jonmal 
of  the  Empire,  was  directed  by  the  Messiemai  Bertin,  who 
were  more  statesmen  than  public  imtexs ;  Adroit  in  miontaining 
an  equilibrium  of  qsinionfi,  by  making  them  aatarally  ieaa 
towBxds  the  side  of  avUttority,  ihQ  Bertins  had  given  up  iheir 
paper  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  his  friends.  Its  articles, 
which  were  always  sensible  and  sometimes  brilliant,  were  cmly 
addressed  to  Europe,  to  the  court,  and  te  the  axistociacy  of 
letters  and  of  the  saloons.  Pi^ofessedly  royalist,  constitational 
in  language,  and  learned  in  diplomacy,  die  Journal  dee  DebaU 
never  broke  with  ihe  King,  however  it  might  immolate  bis 
ministers.  There  was  always  a  manist^tial  uppointBient  behind 
its  opposidon ;  it  was  the  store-room  of  xioyalty. 

The  Bupenmnuated,  ultra,  narrow,  and  viol^it  opnions  of 
the  coinrt,  of  the  zetumed  clergy,  and  of  die  obsolete  nobility, 
were  embittered,  consoled,  and  flattered  by  the  Quotidienns 
and  the  Drapecai-iB^anCj  journals  at  once  Hvd^y,  aggressive,  and 
courageous  in  theor  impotent  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  These  papeas  were  anji^rted  by  the  laaceur  of  the  ami- 
grants,  piotestatiottB  against  die  revoludyonaiy  i^irit,  hoaror  of 
consdtutionai  conoessioBS,  u»d  antipathy  to  all  new  men  and 
fresh  innovations.  They  were  astoniedied  at  stiU  Abeing  van* 
quished  after  tbe  trinn^h  of  die  BonxboBS.  They  turned 
royalism  against  the  Ehig ;  papers  ill-'dmed  and  fatal  in  their 
friendship,  whidi  incessandy  revealed  to  the  isevoluuon  the 
secret  thoughts  and  nltimate  intentians  of  the  counter-revo- 
ladon. 

IX. 

Violent  provooationB  freqp&itlj  indicated  in  the  Chamber 
the  anger  smouldering  amongst  the  parries  exdt^  hf  these 
journals.  M.  d'Aigenson  was  silenced  £»:  having  made  a  sim- 
ple aiBosion  to  the  Protestant  assassinadons  in  the  Sooth* 
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M.  Trinuqeli^e  extenuated  these  crimes,  and  almost  exone- 
rated their  perpetrators.     He  was  replied  to  by  M.  de  Saint 
Aulaire,  who  testified  that  he  had  seen  the  dead  bodies  of 
thirteen  electors,  slaughtered  under  his  own  eyes,  at  Nismes, 
and  had  witnessed  the  flight  of  their  fellow  Protestants  to  the 
mountains  to  escape  a  similar  death.    M.  de  Villele*  turning 
the  indignation  of  the  liberals  against  the  ministry,  said  that 
if  these  murders  had  been  really  committed  they  ought  to  be 
punished,  and  he  demanded  why  the  government  had  not  done 
justice.    This  appeal  roused  M.  de  Serres.     He  justly  threw 
back  the  reproach  upon  the  royalists,  the  tardy  accusers  of 
crimes  committed  while  they  were  in  power,  and  which  -these 
same  royalists  seemed  now  desirous  of  shifting  upon  others. 
"  Learn,**  said  he,  *'  to  know  the  real  parties.  General  Lagarde, 
commanding  the  department  of  the  Gard,  protected  public 
order  and  the  citizens  with  his  sword  and  his  person.     He 
received  a  l)all  in  the  breast  from  the  very  muzzle  of  a  musket 
The  author  of  the  crime  is  seized,  and  the  fact  being  proved 
and  avowed,  the  judges  put  this  question :  '  Was  the  homicide 
committed  in  self-defence?*     The  jury  ventured  to  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  murderer  was  acquitted. 

"  Another  general,  commanding  at  Toulouse,  was  in  the  act 
of  quelling  a  disturbance  when  he  was  mortally  wounded ;  he 
was  carried  into  his  residence,  and  the  assassins  rushed  in  and 
completed  their  butchery  with  a  thousand  wounds.  They  were 
brought  to  trial,  when  it  was  alleged  in  their  favour  that  they 
could  not  kill  a  man  who  was  already  mortally  wounded,  and 
they  were  condemned  to  simple  imprisonment ! 

"  A  man  whose  horrible  name  it  is  painful  even,  to  pro- 
nounce, Trestaillons,  was  j)rosecuted  with  his  accomplices  as 
the  author  of  many  assassinatious.  They  were  conveyed  to 
Eiom,  where  more  independent  justice  was  expected,  but  not 
one  of  the  witnesses  would  give  evidence  against  them ;  the 
reign  of  terror  had  frozen  their  courage.  The  witnesses  in 
their  favour,  on  the  contrary,  presented  themselves  in  crowds, 
and  these  men  were  set  at  liberty !  *' 

The  honest  indignation  of  M.  de  Serres  at  the  impunity 
bestowed  upon  these  crimes,  completely  silenced  the  royalists, 
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and  renewed  for  a  moment  his  popularity  amongst  the  liberals. 
TJi^e  homage  he  rendered,  a  few  days  after,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
revolution  irritated  almost  to  frenzy  the  counter-revolutionary 
party.  M.  de  Serres  had  said  that  majorities  were  almost 
always  either  sound  or  well-intentioned.  M.  de  Labourdonnaio, 
the  fiery  organ  of  the  right,  called  upon  the  minister  to 
declare  if  he  extended  this  eulogium  to  the  majority  of  the 
Convention  ? 

"Yes,  Sir,** boldly  replied  the  orator,  "even  to  the  Con- 
vention I " 

M.  de  Serres  had  scarcely  fedlen  into  the  snare  that  was 
hidden  in  this  question,  when  he  was  covered  with  applause 
from  the  left  and  from  the  galleries,  and  from  the  right  with 
murmurs  and  insulting  expressions.  The  Chamber,  in  a 
tumult,  was  obliged  to  suspe^id  its  sitting  and  to  clear  the 
galleries.  One  imprudent  or  hasty  word  had  been  enough  to 
defeat  a  life  of  fidelity  and  honour.  The  parties  defied  each 
other  in  their  looks,  and  displayed  mortal  hatred  in  their 
gestures;  their  words  insulted,  though  they  did  not  kill. 
M.  Dupont  (de  TEure),  the  most  humane  of  men,  was  com- 
pared to  Marat,  by  M.  de  Puymaurin.  M.  de  Courvoisier  de- 
nounced the  existence  of  a  directing  committee,  charged  by  the 
revolutionary  party  to  communicate  from  Paris  impulse  and 
unity  of  movement  to  the  factions.  The  royalist  party  con- 
nected with  the  ambitious  party  of  the  church,  respotided  to 
these  secret  societies  by  societies,  open  and  encouraged,  which 
covered  all  France  with  missionaries,  at  once  religious  and  po- 
litical ;  instruments  of  piety  to  some,  of  agitation  to  others, 
and  frequently  of  scandal  and  sedition.  Received  in  some 
places,  repulsed  in  others,  edifying  in  the  churches,  out  ot 
their  element  in  the  public  places,  applauded  and  insulted  by 
turns,  protected  by  the  magistrates,  defended  by  the  militaiy, 
these  priests,  wandering  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  as  through 
a  conquered  country,  revealed  in  the  motive  which  sent  them 
forth  less  of  zeal  than  of  faction.  The  King  and  his  ministers, 
who  witnessed  with  repugnance  these  excesses  of  proselytism 
inspired  by  their  secret  enemies,  did  not,  however,  dare  to 
repress  them,  lest  they  should  be  accused  of  indifference  or 
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Secret  plots  at  Paris  end  other  puts  of  the  continent 

imHgion  bj  the  allies  of  ihe  dxanch.    Educfttimi  being  con- 
fined Id  'Qbub  eocleKMMlics  gaTe  ofifence  to  the  fwrtisaiiB  of  liberty 
of  coQScionoe,  aEDfl  excited  tufnnlts  amongst  ihe  irtudents  in  the 
capital  and  the  ^pnndnceB.    These  beiBg  convoked  to    sign 
petitions  to  the  Ghambers,  were  dispensed  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet     The  oppoattion,  thus  vepulsed  in  open  day,   took 
refuge  and  conoentcated  itaelf  in  secret  sodeties.  The  spidt  of 
conspiracy  insinuated  itself  there  under  the  semblance  of  liber- 
alism.   Public  cucieties  niere  organised  to  defend,  by  all  legal 
means,  the  liberty  of  thought,  of  the  press,  and  of  public 
opifdooQu    M JiL  de  Iji&yette,  d*ArgB3flon,  Laffitte,  Benjamin 
Constant,  GevaadaD,  Mec&an,  Oassioouit,  Merilhou^  Be  Thiard, 
fflid  De  Bro^ie,iDipBrfasd  to  them  the  influence  of  their  names 
with  the  public.    M.  de  La£fcyetto  assembled  At  his  residence 
minre  secret  and  more  xesolnte  committees.    Bvery  weapon  of 
defence  given  to  liberty  by  the  public  institutions  became  one 
of  aggression  in  the  bands  of  the  oonspiiatofB.     Some  haish 
correspondenoe  took  place  between  the  refugees  of  the  Conven- 
tion who  had  foimd  aheker  at  Braasela,  and  the  malcontents 
of  Paris.    It  wns  dievein  openly  proposed  to  chaoge  the 
dynasty  an  Fsanee,  and  to  giv«  the  crown  to  a  Pi-otestant  sove- 
reign.   The  King  of  .the  Nediedands  smiled,  it  is  said,  upon 
these  iileaa,  whidi  intoueated  his  ambition  with  the  hope  of  a 
cbimerioal  reign  for  his  son,  on  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Bouibon.     The  Prisice  of  Orange  courted  the  Tefogees,  and 
negodajtaons  wefo  attempted  between  him,  the  re&igees,  and 
liafjEvyette. 

With  these  secret  plots  of  Paris  and  of  Brussels,  already 
oonespendad  plots  of  a  similar  nature  in  Germany,  Spain, 
Piedmont,  and  Naples.  The  spirit  of  liberty  which  bad  ex 
cited  the  nations  against  Napoleon,  .aad  triumphed  through 
national  independence,  siow  ielt  itself  menaced  in  France ;  and 
prqiased  to  dd^Bud  itself  eveiy where.  Garbonarism  was  orga- 
nised in  Italy,  jintimiGsiachal  liberalism  at  Cadiz,  nniversal 
union  in  the  learned  cities  of  Germany.  One  4>f  the  young 
membeis  of  tius  sect,  ibe  student  Sand,  murdered  Kotzebue  in 
cold  blood  5  a  writer  who  was  fomeriy  popular,  and  who,  it 
«as  eupposed,  was  now  sold  to  Bussia.     Sand  killed  himself 
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also  -wit^  IJm  paignaid  he  had  used  in  .killing  the  traitoiu 

'      nungliBg  8&ieide  mx&L  aasaasination,  TBtiuoiqg  thanks  to  God 

''      for  his  madneflB,  and  calHiig  these  two  crimes  vLrtue.    His 

'      fanaticism  eoccited  :the  feveiash  imagiiuitians  <of  young  mm^  jand 

'       of  WQoaiai.     The  sorereigns,  ahve  to  these  fiymptoms  of  £er- 

'       meBtatio&,  directed  their  ministers  to  easemhle  at  Carlsbad  to 

]       organise  a  collectiirB  arepresskm  against  this  ^xotborst  of  popular 

'       opinion,  and  to  inizmidaite  Gennasij  by  the  police  and  by  exe- 

cutiootB.     France,  hdih  liberal  and  jevDlataonary,  replied  hy 

invectiTes  and  menaces  to  these  precauMons  of  the  northern 

courts.    "Ei^iery  day  war  was  more  frankly  .dedared  between 

the  people  ^and  the  soveveigns.    The  elections  of  1619  were 

influoiced  by  this  genosl  a^ttation  of  ideas,  and  thej  became 

more  and  more  rsmaii&ahle  in  the  selection  of  names,  the  most 

hostile  to  the  Bourboafi,  .and  to  kings  in  general,  to  indicate  to 

ihem  both  animosity  and  menace.    This  animosity  was  carried 

to  deliriom,  and  eir«n  to  suicide  in  the  liberal  party.     Its  real 

interest  was  to  coma  to  the  asBistaoee  of  the  ministry. and  the 

Eing,  who  had  raised  it  out  of  nothiiig,  and  who  made  &r  it  a 

rampart  ^  the  gof^mment  against  the  triumph  of  the  ultra- 

royflJists.    To  pull  down  M.  Deeazes  was  to  pull  thamselves 

down ;  to  insult  the  £jng  was  to  tibrow  this  prince  into  a  fcoced 

alliance  with  the  retrograde  party.     The  Mbesais  list^oed  to 

none  of  these  inc^iraitionB  of  good  sense,  and  of  gratitude 

They  were  determined  to  ofiend  the  atomi,  and  to  deceive  the 

minister,  by  seleoting  and  suppcnting,  in  all  places  whece  they 

had  a  pieponderanee,  utoa^mdical  ■mmdiikteB,  of  evil  augury 

^or  the  waaunhj.    The  most  stciking  of  all  was  the  elecden  of 

Gregoire,  at  Gvendide. 

X. 

Gi^oin,  «fiio  was  a  j^osephical  ^eat  ibefere  the  revo- 
lution, fidth&d  to  cfafistiaDity,  but  reMHous  to  the  pontifical 
supsema^  of  Eomo,  had  been  adnmced  tie  a  bishopric  by  the 
ciTil  eonstitation  of  the  dergy.  Under  this  title,  ¥^ch  he  hoi 
nefer  since  repudiated,  his  name  had  the  signification  ef  a 
sdiism.    Bein^  a  mesiber  of  the  national  conyeatifiB,  «a  a 
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mission  at  the  period  of  the  Eing*s  trial,  he  had  not   voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.,  hut  he  had  ratified  the  sentence 
by  an  act  sabsequent  to  the  execution ;  being  thus  innocent  of 
the  iact,  and  perhaps  of  the  intention,  but  an  accomplice  from 
weakness  or  ambiguity  in  the  judgment.    His  invectives  against 
kings  had  become  proverbs  in  revolutionary  language.     An 
apostle  nevertheless  of  the  doctrines  of  equality  and  of  the 
gentleness  of  the  gospel  and  of  philosophy,  Gr^goire  had,  how- 
ever, revolted  against  blood,  and  preadied  after  the  victory, 
justice  and  moderation  to  the  conquerors.    An  obscure  senator 
under  the  Empire,  a  silent  enemy  of  despotism,  he  had  not 
committed  the  inconsistency  of  hailing  again  on  the  20th  of 
March  that  military  tyranny,  the  first  fall  of  which  he  had 
witnessed  with  joy.     This  abstinence  from  all  complicity  with 
the  20th  of  March  had  shielded  him  from  the  law  of  banish- 
ment applied  to  the  regicides  in  1815.     He  lived  in  retirement 
and  in  silence  since  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons.     The 
liberal  committees  of   Paris  could  not  find  throughout  all 
France  a  name  more  decidedly  ill-omened  to  the  King. 

They  chose  him  for  the  repulsion  which  this  name  mi«t 
excite  in  the  family  of  Louis  XYI.  The  ministry  and  the 
moderate  men  opposed  him  in  vain.  Grenoble  elected  him  as 
a  retaliation  for  the  executions  effected  within  its  walls  in  the 
name  of  the  Bourbons.  This  nomination  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  M.  Decazes  and  upon  the  court.  It  was  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  ministry ;  it  was  a  blow  levelled  at  the  face  of 
majesty  itself.  A  cry,  almost  unanimous,  of  astonishment  and 
reprobation,  arose  from  all  opinions  and  all  consciences  which 
were  not  desirous  of  a  rupture  between  liberty  and  the  throne. 
The-ultra  royalists  rejoiced  in  secret  under  their  apparent 
indignation.  The  election  of  Gregoire  was  to  them  the  felony 
of  the  charter  and  the  condemnation  of  the  favourite.  Names 
less  notorious,  but  nearly  as  hostile,  issued  from  the  electoral 
urns  amongst  the  departments  summoned  to  replace  their 
deputies :  Lambrechtz,  Lecarlier,  Labbey  de  Pompieres,  Se- 
bastiani,  and  Mechin.  General  Foy,  soon  to  be  called  by 
talent  and  character  to  so  much  parliamentary  distinction, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  representation  of  his  country. 
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Dear  to  the  army,  chosen  hy  the  liberals,  accepted  by  the 
constitutionalists,  formidable  but  not  implacable  to  the  Bour- 
bons, at  once  the  leader  and  moderator  of  a  legal  opposition  in 
the  Chamber,  his  accession  to  the  assembly  was  about  to  offer 
to  liberty  a  figure  unknown  to  the  revolution,  that  of  a  military 
tribune  in  a  wrior  Btatesman.  General  Foy  combined  this 
double  character  in  his  person.  His  countenance  was  as  open 
as  his  thoughts,  honest  as  his  heart,  and  inspired  as  his  elo- 
quence. Nature  had  made  him  a  chief  of  party,  at  a  time 
^henthe  only  patriotic  party  was  the  moderation  of  hearts  and 
the  conciliation  of  ideas.  In  him  we  remembered  the  soldier, 
we  recognisied  the  honest  man,  we  foresaw  the  great  citizen. 

XI. 

General  Foy  was  one  of  the  youngest  soldiers  of  the  revo- 
lution.   He  was  bom  at  Ham  in  the  middle  class  of  society, 
and  was  educated  for  the  army.    Like  Bonaparte  he  was  an 
officer  of  artillery,  and  served  under  Dumouriez,  Pichegni, 
and  Dampierre,  in  those  first  campaigns  of  the  north  when 
patriotism  defended  the  soil  without  meddling  with  intestine 
factions.     Indignant  at  the  crimes  of  1793,  he  was  imprisoned 
by  the  proconsul  Lebon  for  his  murmurs,  saved  from  the 
scaffold  by  his  youth  and  his  eloquence,  and  being  released 
from  prison  by  Moreau,  he  fought  under  him  in  Germany. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Desaix,  and  being  wounded  by  his  side  by 
a  cannon  ball,  he  employed  the  leisure  of  a  tedious  cure  at 
Strasburg  in  the  studies  of  a  publicist  and  a  statesman ;  led  by 
mental  analogy  to  the  facts  and  eloquence  of  antiquity,  he 
drew  from  those  examples  the  love  for,  and  the  accents  of 
liberty.     He  soon  after  obtained  promotion  and  served  under 
Massena  in  Switzerland.     Seeing  in  the  fame  of  Bonaparte  the 
dawning  of  a  tyranny  for  Europe,  he  refused  to  sign  the  servile 
addresses  which  the  flatterers  of  budding  power  hawked  about 
the  army  in  favour  of  the  Empire,  and  was  banished  to  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  in  subordinate  commands  for  this  disinclination 
to  servitude.     He  obeyed,  without  reluctance,  the  summons  to 
the  Bourbons  and  the  charter  in  1 814,  and  fiew  to  Waterloo, 
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as  to  the  Thannopylai  of  his  country,  but  withoat  beii^  itapBr 
csted  in  the  d^aetioii  of  the  handred  days,  bedewing  -m^  his 
blood  the  redoubts  of  Qoatre-Bias,  he  was  borne  i&  a  dying 
state  to  his  fiunilj  after  the  ruin  of  his  oonntiy.  Haviiig  been 
disbanded  in  1815,  he  wrote,  to  console  himself  for  the  public 
reverses,  the  history  of  his  Spanish  campaigns.  Beconunended 
by  his  patriotism  to  the  patriots,  by  talent  to  the  eleetoral  oom> 
mittees,  and  by  esteem  to  all,  his  department  elected  him  by 
acclamation  to  reanimate  the  country,  to  defend  the  ofaarter, 
to  strengthen  the  constitutional  throne,  and  to  respect  tiie 
£ing.  He  was  soon  to  surpass  these  promises,  and  to  aiecom- 
plish  all  these  mandates.  Such  was  General  Foy  when  be  was 
called  to  the  Chamber. 

XII. 

The  King  trembled  at  the  advantage  which  the  nomination 
of  ao  great  a  number  of  his  enemies,  amd  especially  that  of 
Lambrechtz  and  of  Gr^goixe,  two  shadows  of  the  convention, 
would  give  to  his  brother's  policy  over  his  own*  B!is  con- 
cessions were  only  rewarded  with  insults.  The  Section  of 
Srenoble  was  a  flash  of  light  that  opened  his  eyes.  AAicted, 
but  not  obstinate,  he  did  not  close  them  against  any  such 
symptom.  The  coolness  whieh  existed  between  him  tatd  his 
brother,  since  the  latter  had  been  dapitved  of  the  eommand  of 
the  Parisian  Notionid  Guard,  disappeared  before  this  eommon 
£unily  misfortune.  ''Weil,  brother!"  said  the  Count  d'Artois 
to  the  King,  with  an  accent  of  consternation  as  he  sat  down 
at  his  table :  '*  you  see  at  length  whither  they  are  leading  yoa." 
^  I  know  it,  brother,"  replied  the  King,  softening  his  voice,  and 
withholding  a  thought  that  was  already  on  Idb  lips :  "  I  know  it, 
flcnd  I  shall  guard  against  it*'  A  long  and  ce^dial  conversation 
appeared  at  length  to  reconcile  the  two  branches  of  the  family 
It  was  admitted  that  a  law  of  election  which  sent,  in  return 
for  so  many  concesnons,  such  challenges  and  threats  to  royalty, 
was  a  hint  to  change  its  course ;  the  rock  was  too  visible  to  be 
ovedooked.  In  the  evening  M.  Decazes  received  from  the 
Eiag  an  order  to  prepare  the  outlines  of  an  electoral  system 
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wbidi  should  preservd  the  erown  from  sodk  maid&Btfltians  of 
publie  opiuicm.  M.  Becaases,  ^ose  yotcth,  wfa^te  iatesest  and 
whose  real  attadmient  to  the  King,  pveeludecl  aa  obfrtiziate 
resistance  to  wishes  which  had  so  paisiial  a  motipre,  instantly 
resolved  to  satisfy  the  royal  fiBanily.  M.  de  Seires,  who  wvB 
suddenly  thrown,  by  that  impulse  which  oonstitates  the  oiatov, 
from  one  extremity  of  opinion  to-  the  other,  and  M.  Parta], 
minister  of  marine,  did  not  hesitate  in  recegniang  the  necessity 
of  a  law  which  should  disarm  their  enemies.  Baron  Louis, 
miniBter  of  finance,  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr,  and  General  Dessolles 
persisted  in  defending  the  old  law.  The  abuse  of  liberty,  the 
misleading  of  public  opinion  were  not  suffident  in  their  ideas 
to  condemn  a  whole  system*  The  decision  was  adjoumeul. 
The  liberals,  fearfbl  of  seeing  the  instrument  of  l&eir  victoty 
bzoken  through  the  impatience  of  M.  iDeoaaes,  oTerwhekaed 
this  minkter  with  attentions  and  aduliation ;  they  even  went  so 
&r  as  to  promise  to  obtain  from  Gr^goire  a^  yolantacy  retire- 
ment, which  would  leave  to  the  crown  its  dignity,  and  to  tiie 
constitutional  party  its  law.  The  minister  resisted  all  these 
advances,  submitted  the  question  agaon  to  his  ooQeagueB,  and, 
supported  energetsradly  by  the  King  himself,  oreroama  all 
resdstance,  but  receired  at  the  same  time  the  resignations  of 
M,M.  Louis,  Dessolles,  and  Gouvion-Saint-Oyr. 

M.  Decazes,  the  sole  i^nng  henceforward  of  tiie  intestine 
movements  of  the  King's  council,  formed  a  new  ministiy,  of 
which  he  himsdf  was  the  head  as  president  of  the  couoezl,  and 
minister  of  the  home  department.  M.  Pasquier,  who  had  felt 
more  strongly  than  any  other  of  the  political  men,  the  iiURilt 
offered  to  the  crown  by  the  elections,  and  who  had  addressed  to 
the  King  a  secret  intimation  of  his  dangers,  wns  called  to  the 
foreign  department;  being  a  man  of  flexible  intellect  and  fluent 
doquence,  which  gave  him  a  great  aptitude  hr  all  phases  of 
public  life,  he  offered  to  M.  Decazes,  a  useful  auxiliary  heth 
in  the  council  and  the  assembly,  and  he  was,  moreover,  a  seeanst 
link  between  the  court  and  the  royalists.  The  statesman  of 
the  Chamber  who  was  beginning  to  discipline  his  powers  under 
M.  de  Villdle,  M.  de  Latour-Maubourg,  a  military  man,  cefe 
brated  for  his  bravery  and  his  fidelity,  obtained  the  wax-^ffioe. 
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M.  Boj,  who  had  been  already  minister  of  finance,  and  super- 
eeded  for  a  moment  by  the  Abbe  Loois,  returned  to  that  de 
partment ;  M.  Portal  took  the  naval  afiEiEurs ;  M.  de  Series 
nominally  the  department  of  justice,  but  in  reality  every  de- 
partment where  the  universality  of  bis  genius,  the  ardour  of  his 
zeal,  and  the  force  and  promptitude  of  his  eloquence  might  call 
him  to  shield  from  threatened  danger  the  King,  the  ministry, 
and  the  constitution. 

XIIL 

This  ministry  would  have  been  equally  powerful  against  the 
radicals  and  the  royalists,  if  M.  Decazes  had  consented  to  go 
out  and  give  his  place  to  M.  Lain^.     He  wanted   neither 
strength,  nor  allurement,  nor  support  amongst  the  new  men 
who  directed  public  opinion  through  the  press,  and  the  parties 
in  the  Chambers.     But  in  making  himself  the  executioner  of 
the  very  law  of  election  which  had  won  him  his  popularity  the 
year  before,  and  which  he  had  defended  as  a  portion  of  the 
charter  at  the  beginning  of  this,  he  was  guilty  of  such  an 
abjuration  of  his  own  principles  as  is  generally  fatal  to  political 
men.    Ambition  rather  than  conviction  would  be  supposed  to 
have  infiuenced  him  on  this  occasion,  whereas  the  real  motive 
of  his  conduct  was  his  devotion  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,   But 
his  increasing  favouritism  wounded  rivalship,  irritated  envy,  and    ' 
showed  in  this  uncontrolled  direction  of  the  government,  per- 
tinaciously left  to  a  man  who  had  risen  from  nothing  so  high 
and  so  suddenly,  more  boldness  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune  than 
prudence  in  waiting  for  and  weighing  its  importance. 

At  the  King's  suggestion,  however,  he  made  advances  to  the 
Count  d*Artois,  and  expressed  with  deference  to  this  prince  a 
desire  to  act  in  concert  with  the  royalists,  his  Mends  in  both 
Chambers.  He  also  flattered  the  young  adepts  of  the  Doq- 
trinaire  party :  MM.  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  de  Barante,  and  de 
Stael ;  the  political  circle  at  that  time  of  M.  Eoyer-CoUard  and  of 
M.  de  Serres,  with  the  prospect  of  creating  influential  situations- 
for  them  in  the  government.  None  of  these  negociations  were 
concluded,  and  the  King  opened  the  session  on  the  29th 
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Noyember.  His  speech,  maturely  weighed  by  M.  Pasquier, 
began  by  hinting  at  great  resolutions  of  public  safety,  without, 
however,  touching  the  sacredness  of  the  charter.  "  The  laws,'* 
said  the  monarch,  "have  been  executed  everywhere;  but 
amidst  these  elements  of  public  prosperity,  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  just  motives  of  apprehension  mingle  with  our 
hopes,  and  claim  henceforward  our  most  serious  attention.  A 
vague  but  a  positive  disquietude  pre-occupies  all  minds.  Every* 
one  demands  of  the  present  pledges  of  its  stability.  The  nation 
but  imperfectly  enjoys  the  fruits  of  peace  and  good  6rder ;  eveiy* 
one  fears  to  see  them  snatched  away  by  the  violence  of  the  fac- 
tions ;  the  too  obvious  expression  of  their  designs  is  alarming.. 
The  moment  is  come  to  relieve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from' 
the  annual  agitation  of  parties,  by  assuring  to  it  a  duration  more' 
in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  public  order,  and  of  the  in- 
ternal consideration  of  the  state." 

These  words  boldly  placed  the  question  of  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  in  opposition  to  the  name  of  the  regicide  by  which  it 
had  been  insulted.  They  brought  forward  at  the  same  time  the- 
still  more  irritating  question  of  the  electoral  law,  by  means  of 
which  the  opposition  was  in  hopes  of  increasing  its  strength. 
Royalty  had  been  insulted;  it  did  not  insult  but  it  offered 
combat  in  its  turn.  The  Assembly  understood  the  challenge* 
and  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  fermentation. 

XIV. 

The  migority  of  the  Assembly,  however,  did  not  refuse  a 
legitimate  satisfaction  to  the  susceptibility  of  feeling  and  of 
majesty,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Gregoire.  M.  Becquey,  a  worthy 
and  pacific  man,  when  expressing  in  the  tribune  the  sentiments 
of  the  bureaux  of  the  Chamber,  did  not  attack  the  individual, 
but  pretended  to  find  some  material  causes  of  nullity  in  the 
election  of  the  deputy  for  Grenoble.  The  friend  of  M.  Royer- 
Collard,  and  an  old  agent  of  the  King's  in  Paris  during  the 
exile  of  the  Bourbons,  M.  Becquey  was  desirous,  as  well  as 
the  King,  of  sparing  the  Chamber  those  questions,  which  were 
calculated  to  cause  an  explosion  of  anger  in  hearts  that  were 
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bcnling  iritk  parly  xage.    Boct  no  hand,  hoivever  pnuieet  it 
mi^  be,  could  close  up  Hiis  enter  dL  the  AssenUj.     '*  Nol 
no!  letosliaye  no  ten^rizing,  so  weakaeaej"  ozaedAOYeni 
ydces  on  tJia  right  snd  in  the  oiMitra.    '^  No  CQgjeides  in  this 
Chamber  1"  added  M.  de  Marcelhu*    The  omniiuxs  iociieasei 
on  the  left;  aome  groups di8eoimectedi?ith  both  parfieefleemfid 
to  waver  between  the  hisolt  ofiered  bj  the  ^lectkm  of  a  jiulge 
of  Louis  XYI.  as  a  defiance  to  his  bro^Mr,  and  the  coieess  of 
pediiaoentary  power  displajed  in  unseating  a  deputy  of  the 
coimtry  legally  elected*    It  required  an  iinpo6iiig«  aikl  until 
then  an  impartial  roice,  to  constitute  itself  the  arbiter  between 
the  nugesty  of  the  King,  the  feelings  of  the  royal  &mily,  and 
tbe  inviolalnlity  of  the  electees.    M.  Lain6  slowly  ascended  the 
tribune.    His  countenance  always  grave  and  ascetic,  wore  at 
this  moment  even  a  sorrowful  expression.  He  «eemed  to  invest 
the  mourning  of  offended  royalty  with  the  civil  wazs  and  scafiEblds 
evoked  by  such  £Ktal  discussion.    The  features  of  this  great 
orator  w«re  as  eloquent  as  his  language*    The  muscles  of  his 
thin  and  nervous  lips  palpitated  with  the  struggling  words  before 
they  eould  fosroe  an  utterance.    He  was  moving  because  he  was 
himself  moved.    He  possessed  the  eloquence  of  the  eyes.    M. 
Lai»^,  thou^  ho  did  not  utter  a  syllable  would  have  affected 
and  cwvinced  even  \>^  his  silence. 

XV 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  after  a  long  and  painful  pause  which 
betmyed  bis  agitation,  ''  by  adeni^inpjr  almost  divine,  or,  if  you 
win,  for  tbe  neces^y  or  the  appeasing  of  socieiy,  it  was  pro- 
mised that  no  one  should  be  called  to  account  for  his  votes; 
oblivion  was  eiyoined  upon  all  citizens.  Who,  in  £Buct»  remem- 
bered the  £)uith  deputy  of  the  Isere  ?  Who  ever  called  him 
to  account  for  his  votes  and  opinions  ?  Has  oblivion  then  been 
imposed  only  upon  tbe  victims  ?  And  have  those  only  who 
most  i^equire  to  be  forgotten  preserved  the  soitow£i1  privilege  of 
being  exclusively  remembered?"  This  crushing  style  of  argu- 
ment which  fell  upon  the  directing  committees,  the  authors  of 
this  premeditated  insult,  cut  short  the  question,  as  great  oca- 
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tors  frequently  settle  points,  by  a  single  expression  The  efiEect 
was  immense  in  the  Assembly,  which  was  enthusiastic  in 
applause  on  the  right  and  in  the  centre,  but  silent  and  dismayed 
in  the  other  parts.  Benjamin  Constant  alone,  one  of  those  cold 
sophists  who  without  sharing  in  party  passions  invest  them  with 
language  of  most  malignant  popular  meaning,  harassed  M. 
Laine  with  some  ambigaous  phrases,  in  ^which  he  contrasted 
Gr^goire,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  exonerated  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  deatk  of  Louis  XYI.,  sitting  in  the  council 
of  the  nation,  with  Fouch6  himself  an  avowed  r^cide, 
sitting  in  the  council  of  the  King.  This  cruel,  though  merited 
allusion  might  degrade  the  crown,  but  it  could  not  raise  the 
regicide,  or  justify  the  insult  to  royalty.  Benjamin  Constant 
soothed  the  hatred  of  the  radicals  but  he  did  not  convince  the 
Chamber.  Gregoire  was  unnanimously  rejected.  Some  ex- 
cluded him  on  account  of  the  indignity,  others  in  consequence 
of  some  irregularity  in  the  form  of  election.  Members  were 
excused  from  assigning  their  motives,  in  order  that  the  votes 
might  be  the  more  numerous,  and  the  reparation  to  the  crown 
the  more  unanimous. 

M.  Ravez,  a  friend  of  M.  Laine,  and  emulous  of  his  fSame, 
was  nominated  by  a  majority  of  the  Chamber,  and  chosen  by 
the  King  as  its  president.  He  distinguished  himself  in  its 
thaokleas  but  important  functions,  which  change  an  orator  into 
A  i^^g^  &u  arbiter,  and  a  moderator  of  an  assembly.  The 
party  of  the  ultrarroyalists,  united  with  that  of  the  moderate 
royalists  in  rivalship  with  the  ministiy,  heA  given  seventy-five 
votes  to  M.  YUl^le ;  and  the  radical  opposition  party,  sixty-five 
to  M.  Laffitte.  These  figures  comprised  the  strength  of  the 
respective  parties.  The  increasing  opposition  threatened  soon 
to  overpower  the  ministerial,  or  central  party,  which  had  only 
given  105  votes  to  M.  Ravez.  This  balance  of  parties  made 
die  reply  of  the  Assembly  to  the  King  appear  weak  and  timid 
Hiey  weie  sufficiently  afraid  of  each  other  to  adjourn  the  de- 
cisive struggles;  that  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  had 
been  inspiied  by  the  energy  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  declared 
open  war  against  the  {actions. 
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XVI. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  liberals,  the  royalists  were 
already  divided  into  two  camps,  one  ultra,  the  other  moderate. 
A  man  who  was  increasing  in  importance  as  in  wisdom,  M.  de 
Yill^le,  governed  the  latter.     M.  de  Laboordonnaie,  an  elo- 
quent man,  but  who  was  incapable  of  becoming  wiser,  animated 
the  other.     Numerous  petitions,  got  up  in  the  provinces  by 
the  liberal  party,  and  conceived  in  terms  threatening  to  the 
crown,  brought  on  a  discussion.     M.  Mestadier,  in  the  name 
of  the  royalist  mf^jority,  an4  of  the  centre  of  which  he  was 
the  organ,  demanded  that  these  petitions  should  be  treated 
with  contempt.     Dupont  (de  PEure),  whose  moral  authority 
with  the  liberals  was  founded  on  character  as  well  as  eloquence, 
exposed  the  contradiction  between  M.  Decazes,  asserting,  a 
few  months  before,  the  perpetuity  of  the  electoral  law,  and 
the    same  M.    Decazes  now  rejecting  the    petitions   which 
demanded    its   duration.      General  Foy  made   his    maiden 
speech   on  this  occasion.     He   palliated,    without  approving 
of,    the  exaggerated   and   insulting  terms  of  the   petitions. 
"  Liberty,*'   said    he,   "  is  the    youth  of  nations.      There 
is  too  much  life  in  the  government  of  liberty  not  to  excite 
movements  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  agitation."    In  these 
first  words  might  be  perceived  the  accents  of  a  mind  that 
was  both  free  and  honest.     General  Foy  took  his  position  on 
the  left,  as  M.  de  Yillele  did  on  the  right,  like  a  man  who 
wishes  to  conquer,  but  not  to  degrade,  the  government  of  his 
country.     There  was  in  these  two  men  a  promise  of  two 
ministries  for  the  crown;   the  one  if  the  demands  of  the 
royalists  drew  him  to  the  right,  the  other  if  the  requirements 
of  public  opinion  should  precipitate  him  to  the  left.     The 
ministry,  wavering    between    these  two  groups,   obtained  a 
majority  of  only  three  votes  for  the  rejection  of  the  petitions. 
These  three  votes  were  those  of  the  ministers  themselves. 
They  trembled  for  the  fate  of  the  measure  wliich  they  had 
promised  the  King  to  carry  through  the  Chamber.     They  at- 
tached themselves  to  all  influential  parties  in  the  palace,  or  in 
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public  Opinion,  to  obtain  tbeir  sapport.  An  electoral  bill,  pro- 
jected by  M.  de  Serres,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu,  and  drawn  up  bj  M.M.  Yillemain,  Monjiier, 
Barante,  Guizot,  and  Decazes,  a  young  party  more  full  of  zeal 
than  conviction,  was  at  length  to  be  submitted  to  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  Chambers.  This  law,  devoid  of  importance,  and 
without  the  confidence  of  the  country,  divided  it  into  two 
electoral  nations;  the  plebeian  nation  nominated  half  the 
deputies  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  respective  districts,  and  the 
nation  of  ,the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  composed  of  proprietors 
paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,000  francs,  nominated  the 
other  half  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments.  A  foolish  law, 
with  all  its  pretended  prudence,  -which  gave  to  the  accident  of 
fortune,  instead  of  the  accident  of  birth,  a  title  to  the  right  of 
citizenship — a  title  of  wealth  still  more  absurd  than  that  of 
nobility,  for  family  may  impart  sentiments  and  virtues,  while 
fortune  only  bestows  means  and  comfort.  This  law  had  an  ad- 
ditional danger ;  it  brought  face  to  face,  in  the  same  assembly; 
men  issuing  from  two  different  elections,  an  aristocracy  of 
department,  and  a  democracy  of  district,  elements  of  anti- 
pathy, of  classification,  and  of  civil  war,  which  would  rend  the 
country  and  the  government  in  contending  against  each  other  as 
representatives.  Fear  had  badly  inspired  the  royalists ;  zeal  for 
his  master  had  badly  inspired  the  favourite ;  systems  had  badly 
inspired  the  Doctrinaires ^  fawned  upon  by  all  parties,  which 
sought  to  conciliate  them  for  their  own  advantage ;  ignorance 
of  the  country  had  badly  counselled  M.  de  Bichelieu ;  the 
love  of  monarchy  M.  de  Serre.  This  law  bore  in  itself  the 
germs  of  a  struggle  between  classes,  and  the  ruin  of  royalty. 
It  was  a  constitution  of  defiance ;  in  a  constitution,  all  defiance 
is  a  provocation.  M.  Decazes  was  proceeding  blindfold  to  the 
ruin  of  the  throne  which  he  wished  to  consolidate.  He  had 
made  a  coup  d'etat  on  the  5th  September  against  the  royalists ; 
he  was  about  to  be  compelled  by  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber 
to  make  a  second  against  the  liberals.  But  the  coup  d'ita^ 
against  the  royalists  only  dethroned  a  party ;  that  against  the 
liberals  dethroned  a  pubhc  opinion  which  had  become  a  popular 
passion  in  the  national  masses.     He  was  ruining  himself,  and 
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lie  ymB  niiituig  bis  master,  when  one  of  thoae  eireatar  in  idkkb 
firtalitylntervoies  bj  the  lumd  ol  criiae,  oecuzred  to  pnll  ^wn 
tbei  mraister,  te  itsttoy  a  prmee,  aad  to  disentis^e,  Vy  tke 
stioke  of  a  poniard^  a  mmB  o£  whidb  nahody  could  forcaee  Ae 
calaitioiplie. 


BOOI   IHI»lY"SE¥ENTa 

The  Duke  de  Beny— >-LoaTel;  hiif  preHotis  life,  his  nonMnumfft  df 
legimde — He  detenniaei  to  hill  the  DoIm  de  Besiy-^Night  of  die 
ISth  of  February — ^Aiianination  of  the  Duke  at  the  Opcsa ;  his 
death-bed—- Grief  of.the  royal  fiunily — Coasteraation  of  the  publio— 
Accusation  against  M.  Becazes  i  K.  Clausel  die  Coussergues  charges 
him  with  high  treason — Violent  debates ;  pslsee  intrfgue»-«Madanae 
du  Cayla ;  her  origin ;  herfavour — ^The  Yiscoimt  d»l&  Roehefottcawld 
— Fall  of  IL  Becases  i  nnew  of  his  poUtfeal  osceci* 


I. 

The  Doke  de  Beny  mis  the  second  son  oi  the  Caunt  d'ArtinSy 
the  fianrDiirite  child  of  Idie  royal  imHtf,  and  the  only  hope  ef 
the  direct  succession  of  his  iBCd  to  the  Ihimei  from  tiie  impio- 
dnctire  imion  of  tiie  Dochess  of  Angoul^me.  His  worth  ky 
more  in  his  heart  dian  in  hia  Sfpeaxance ;  lor  her  was  small  in 
statore,  with  broad  shoulders,  awkward  m  fass  aotsonSr  a  bony 
countenance,  lowibfdbead,  shaggy  eye-brows,  a  tumed-up  nose, 
thick  lips,  and  a  wild  esepression ;  his  countenance  revealed  Iub 
goodness  and  intelHgence  only  when  lit  iip  with  a  sank :  theni, 
in  the  frank  and  cordial  penetration  of  hk  look,  in  the  delicate 
contraction  of  his  eye-lids,  in  the  muscles  of  tke  moad&r  in  the 
easy  freedom  of  gesture  which  gave,  $b  k  were,  hiis  heart  with 
his  hand,  and  in  the  brief  and  sincere  quality  of  his  roice,  the 
prince  was  visible,  the  mind  was  understoo^l,  the  soldief  \nm 
apparent,  and  the  heart  was  felt.  The  old  sentiment  of  honour 
constituted  the  virtue  of  this  prince ;  he  had  been  fostered  in 
it  by  that  wandering  and  chivalrous  nobility  which  had  followed 
his  father  in  his  exHe,  and  which  bore  with  it,  throughout  fdl 
Europe,  the  frivolities,  the  prejudices,  and  the  amiable  vices, 
hut  also  the  fidelity  and  the  self-devotion  of  former  iimeSL 
The  precocious  spirit,  the  unexpected  sallies,  the  youthfUl  iSn 
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of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  contrasted  with  the  modest  gravity  and 
the  sickly  timidity  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
l^me,  had  proved  at  an  early  period  the  delight  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  exiled  court    He  had  those  defects  vhich  are  the 
luxuriance  of  rich  natures  and  the  augury  of  great  qualities. 
They  had  been  too  readily  pardoned  in  his  family  and  his  pii- 
vate  circle  not  to  become  a  sort  of  boast  with  himself;  and  his 
cultivated  faults  had  thus  become  confirmed  habits.    He  tvus 
one  of  those  young  men  in  whom  everything  is  pardoned,  and 
who  at  length  think  even  their  follies  are  admired  from  that 
very  cause.     He  was,  however,  constant  in  love,  firm  in  friend- 
ship, eager  for  action,  and  ambitious  of  glory,  which  if  he  did 
not  acquire  upon  the  field  of  battle^  it  was  not  his  fault,  but 
that  of  his  destiny,  which  condemned  him  to  a.  life  of  inaction. 
After  having  rivalled  the  ardour  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in  the 
army  of  Cond6,  the  disarming  of  Germany  had  thrown  him 
back  upon  London.     He  lived  there  in  obscurity,  and  in  the 
mystery  of  a  durable  attachment  for  a  foreign  lady  whom,  it  is 
said,  he  had  irregularly  married.     Two  daughters  were  the 
fruit  of  this  private  but  faithful  union,  and  he  loved  them 
openly  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father.     Surrounded  by  these 
ties  of  affection  and  by  some  gentlemen,  his  comrades  in  the 
old  court  and  army  of  Gond6,  he  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in 
manly  and  mental  arts,  for  which  he  entertained  the  noble 
passion  of  Francis  I.     He  went  to  Hartwell,  the  residence, 
in  England,  of  the  exiled  King,  only  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  this  prince  summoned  his  family  around  him,  to  concert 
some  political  negociations  with  Europe. 

The  fall  of  the  empire  had  opened  a  field  of  action  to 
the  Duke  de  Berry.  He  was  chosen  by  Louis  XVXIL,  and 
by  the  Count  d'Artois  his  father,  for  those  martial  enterprises 
to  which  his  youth,  his  bravery,  his  natural  soldier-like  rough- 
ness, his  activity,  and  his  fire  seemed  to  have  destined  him. 
They  wished  to  present  in  him  to  France,  and  to  the  army, 
some  living  shadow  of  Henri  IV. ;  but,  however,  the  young 
prince  might  inherit  the  blood  and  the  heart,  and  was,  alas ! 
to  suffer  the  same  death,  he  had  neither  the  grace  nor  the 
captivating  qualities  of  his  ancestor.     He  mistook  the  proper 
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tone  in  addressing  himself  to  the  army,  by  assuming  the  accents 
of  the  master  and  the  brother  in  arms  of  those  conquerors  of 
the  world,  the  companions  of  a  hero,  consecrated  by  the  fire  of  so 
many  battles,  and  embittered  by  their  defeat,  which  only  ren- 
dered the  more  susceptible  how  humbled  and  unfortunate  they 
had  been.  This  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  military  scenes  between 
the  prince  and  the  old  soldiers  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  a  degree 
of  unpopularity  amongst  them  which  had  prejudiced  the  mind 
of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  and  thrown  him  into  dissipation  through 
disgust  for  a  military  life.  He  absented  himself  from  the 
court ;  he  held  liberal  opinions ;  and  he  endeavoured,  in  order 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  nation  and  to  reconcile  him- 
self with  the  army,  to  separate  himself  from  the  superannuated 
etiquette  of  his  family,  to  despise  the  antiquated  lumber  of 
the  old  regime,  and  to  breathe  a  new  and  a  fresher  air.  He 
surrounded  himself  with  the  most  popular  artists,  he  frequented 
the  fetes  of  the  people,  he  sought  for  pleasure,  and  affected  to 
cover  a  passing  attachment  for  an  actress  with  a  veil  through 
which  appeared  the  frivolity  of  youth.  He  was  anxious  to 
please  the  French  even  through  their  vices. 

II. 

The  King  had  married  him  in  1816  to  the  Princess  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  the  Prince  Eoyal  of  Naples,  in  order  to  con 
solidate  the  house  of  Bourbon  upon  the  three  thrones  it  occu- 
pied in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  at  Paris,  and  to  give  to  France 
heirs  of  the  royal  race,  who  were  no  longer  hoped  for  from  the 
Duchess  de  Angoul^me.  Two  daughters,  one  of  whom  had 
died  soon  after  its  birth,  proved  the  fecundity  of  this  union. 
The  young  couple  lived  happy  in  their  mutual  affection,  and 
France  looked  forward  to  the  birth  of  princes,  pledges  of  per- 
petuity for  the  monarchy.  The  duke  and  duchess  forgot  the 
world,  and  were  forgotten  by  it,  in  domestic  felicity  full  of 
tenderness  and  confidence. 

But  crime  did  not  forget  them. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  man  lost  amongst  the 
crowd,  and  but  little  known  to  his  fellow  brings,  a  common 
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woikman  in  c«e  c^  those  subordmftte  tndta  wkidb  jxumsim 
to  the  WKOts  of  the  pobHo,  and  ufaa  life  on  miges  ecmed  from 
town   to   toim.    His  n«me  was  Loofd;   he  was  hom  at 
Versaftlles  where  his  hasalj  wets  letsileis  ef  old  elotfaes. 
He  lost  h»  fBumtU  at  m  eaiy  age^;   hot  a  sist«r  ifliom 
he  loTed,  asid  who  hsd   heen  as  a  me^Kr  tx>  him,   ^all 
lired  with  and  wntohed  orer  hun-  at  Veisaillef.^    This  was 
ihe  cfnlj  being  wHh  whom  Louvel  had  ai^  tie?  ai  tenderness 
upon  the  eartk    He  was  at  this  period  tfaivtrf^wD  years  old; 
a  little  Blender  man,  wasted  with  internal  coasmnpti^,  of  a 
biHous  eompleiieii,  pallid  and  wan,,  in  a  oonstant  state  of 
excitement,  hard  laroitved,  thin  lipped,  stclf  in  manner,  with  a 
close  and  saqpidoas  countenance,  an  imi^a  of  fanatidrai,  re- 
volving in  a  oontracted  brain  seme  idea  ill  imderstood,  and 
suffering  mentally  until  his  deadly  hand  shoald  hK^e  reHered 
him  by  a  crime  from  its  weight  and  its  martyrdom 

LouTel  was  b<»n  lour  yeara  befiwe  the  repnblie,  and  had 
xecerred  that  S(Mrt  of  Roman  education  which,  was  &en  given 
in  commcm  by  the  convention  and  the  directory  fa  the  children 
of  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  popular  ceremoedes  BBud  philo- 
sophical fetes,  the  spectacles,  the  speeches,  and  the  hymns  of 
which  seduced  the  youthful  hearts  from  the  ancient  faith,  and 
inflamed  them  with  enthusiasm  for  reason,  for  country,  and  for 
freedom.  01  this  he  retained  a  Arm  and  vivid  impression ; 
and  from  a  longing  for  some  system  of  liuth,  inherent  in  his 
reflective  mind,  he  had  subsequently  followed  the  worship  of 
the  TheophUaHthropisi»,  a  sort  oi  popular  deism  reduced  to  a 
moral  S3rstmn  and  to  outward  form  by  the  director  Lareveill^re- 
Lepaux.  The  mgin  of  his  ideas  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
these  two  impressients  of  hk  childhood :  a  fanatical  devotion 
to  the  revolution,  and  a  blind  zeal  for  his  country.  Other 
ideas  eqmdly  ardent,  such  as  national  vamty,  enthnsiasm  for 
eonquest,  and  for  Napoleon, — that  god  of  armies  and  military 
glory,  the  religion  of  ^be  camp  and  the  barrack,— -seem  to  have 
added  to  his  first  revolutionary  impressions  other  confused  and 
incoherent  elements.  The  reverses  of  the  armies,  the  &11  of 
its  chief,  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  horror  of  the  counter- 
revolution, and  the  humiliation  of  the  country  under  the  feet 
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of  tite  forei^psers,  aroused  those  fee&ags  of  aager  and  despair 
wiiieh  fermentei  mto  a  pannysm  cf  nige  and  madjoess  in  the 
solitarf  souL  ef  tfaifl  enthosiast 

lU 

liovsvel  waflodered  front  city  t»  exty,  ham.  Italy  to  Fnmfie, 
fmm  France  to  the  Isle  of  £Ibai,  during  the  exile  of  his.  hero, 
eonstazrtly  revolving  in  his  mind  tiie  preseistiiiaeBKt  of  a  crime. 
He  did  net,  however,  reveal  tine  to  any  oxbe,  not  even  to  those 
whom  he  expected  scnxie  day  or  other  to  serve  by  aceempUshing 
ft.  Always  kbonooS)  and  always  tadtum  with  his  fellow 
workmen,  shmuiing  all  society,  and  avoidiag  all  those  dissipa- 
tions which  are  at  o&ce  a  lecreadoii  and  &  snare  to  persons  of 
his  conditioa  in  their  hours  of  leisuse,  he  huzied  himself  in 
his  own  thoughts,  reading  and  ruminating  on  hoc^,  jpumals, 
and  popidar  songs,  in  which  tius  puWe  writers  oi  the  revolu- 
tion, the  liberal  pamphleteers^  and  tha  Napoleon  poeta  associated 
themselves  in  a  heterogeneous  league,  ta  exalt  at  once  the 
republic,  tiie  empire,  national  fireediom,  and  to  torn  agoinat 
the  Bourbons  all  the  hearts,  all  the  minds,  all  the  hatred,  and 
aD  the  ccmtempt  of  the  public.  He  was  anxious  to  pianifest 
his  rancour,  but  he  did  ntvt  kooiw  whom  to  strike^ 

So  &r  baek  aa  1814,  when  Louis  XVIII.  and.  his  fiuuily 
were  about  to  hmd  Irom  the  vessel  whidi  hadf  brought  them 
back  to  France,  Lou:vel  had  banded  &om.  Eochelle  to  Calais, 
with  the  intentioa  of  killing  the  Kivtgy  or  the  first  prince  that 
might  fall  in  his  way.  Thus  a  stroke  of  a  dagger  awaited, 
unknown  to  him,  the  first  step  of  Louis  XVIII.  upon  the  soil 
of  his  forefathers ;  but  chance,  or  hesitation^  on  the  part  of 
Louvel,  had  saved  him.  Astonished  at  the  popular  enthusiasm 
which  manifested  itself  at  si^t  of  the  royal  family,  Louvel 
returned  to  Paris,  to  relieve  his  mind,  as  he  said,  from  the 
murderous  thoughts  which  oppressed  it.  The  more  we  con- 
sider the  criminal,  ^m  more  we  ace  eonraiced  that  the  crime 
was  owing  to  a  mental  maiatij,  ''I  sometimes  hesitated," 
said  Louyel  himself,  analysisg  hra  own  perversity :  "  I  asked 
myself  if  I  was  not  wrong ;  but  I  could  not  bear  the  entrance 
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of  the  foreignen.  I  vrashed  to  trayel  to  relieve  my  mind.  I 
^wrent  to  GbiuiiMiy ;  but  I  left  that  place  when  I  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  Bonaparte  at  Grenoble,  for  I  wished  to  know  the 
truth  of  it.  If  the  Count  d'Artois  has  been  at  Lyons  I  should 
have  killed  him.  I  returned  to  Paris  with  the  baggage-waggons 
of  the  army.  After  the  Emperor^s  departure  I  was  seized 
with  the  same  thoughts  agaiu.  I  went  to  Bochelle  and  pur- 
chased a  poniard  there.  I  then  returned  to  Versailles,  where  I 
was  employed  in  the  court  stables :  from  that  moment  I  did 
not  cease  to  occupy  myself  with  the  means  of  accomplishing 
my  purpose  at  Versailles,  St  Germains,  St.  Cloud,  or  Fontain- 
bleau.  I  went  to  the  hunting  parties  without  saying  a  word  to 
my  sister.  To  obtain  time  for  this  I  did  my  work  on  the  other 
days,  I  always  carried  a  poniard  about  me  when  I  thought  I 
was  likely  to  meet  with  a  Bourbon ;  but  I  was  determined  to 
commence  with  the  Duke  de  Berry,  because  he  was  the  stock 
of  the  fiBunily.  After  him  I  intended  to  kill  the  Duke  d^Angou- 
l^me,  then  the  Count  d*Artois,  then  the  King,  and  after  him 
all  the  rest  of  them  !  Perhaps,  however,  I  might  have  stopped 
with  the  Eing«  The  only  culprits  are  those  princes  in  par- 
ticular who  have  borne  arms  against  their  country.  It  was 
not  merely  to  the  hunting  parties  that  I  followed  these  princes. 
For  three  years  I  lurked  almost  every  evening  about  those 
theatres  where  I  thought  the  Duke  de  Berry  was  likely  to  be. 
To  ascertain  this  I  read  all  the  play-bills,  for  I  conjectured 
where  he  would  go  by  the  nature  of  the  performances.  When, 
after  watching  at  the  opera,  I  found  he  had  not  arrived  at  eight 
o*clock,  I  went  away.  I  followed  him  even  to  the  churches, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  near  enough  to  strike  him,  but  the 
crowd  and  his  guards  always  kept  me  at  a  distance 


»» 


IV 


Such  was  the  life  of  this  man,  in  whom  were  embodied  in 
one  living  hatred,  without  relaxation,  remorse,  or  pity,  all  those 
scattered  and  contradictory  hatreds  which  the  republic,  the 
Empire,  pretorian  &inaticism,  liberty,  national  resentment, 
prejudice,  animosity,  and  the  perfidy  of  parties,,  journals,  and 
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pamphlets,  had  spread  around,  like  a  popular  miasma  against 
the  Bourbons.  This  miasma  respired  by  all,  inras  to  inflict 
madness  upon  one  alone — this  was  Louvel. 

V. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berry,  solely 
occupied  with  their  happiness,  and  strangers  to  all  political 
factions,  gave  themselves  up,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  their 
youth  and  natural  dispositions,  to  the  pleasures  and  f^tes 
which  the  carnival  multiplied,  during  the  last  days  of  the 
theatrical  season  at  Paris.  Beloved  and  popular  amongst 
that  world  of  art,  of  music  and  the  dance  which  prolongs 
the  opera  nights  till  day,  they  delighted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  popularity.  On  the  13  th  February  they  purposed 
going  to  the  Royal  Theatre,  where  they  had  not  been  for 
some  days  before.  Being  both  eager  and  curious  in  pursuit 
of  amusements,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would  not 
allow  this  festive  season  to  pass  without  making  their  ap- 
pearance there.  While  they  were  enjoying  the  prospect  of 
the  evening's  pleasure ;  and  were  occupied  with  their  toilette 
and  with  the  costumes  for  the  night,  the  assassin  who  watched 
their  door,  and  almost  read  their  very  thoughts,  conjectured 
on  his  part  that  the  attraction  of  pleasures  was  about  to 
deliver  his  prey  into  his  hands 

VI. 

He  had  already  for  two  evenings  before  been  watching  the 
doors  of  the  Opera-house.  On  Sunday  he  rose  earlier  than 
usual  with  all  the  eager  preparation  of  a  man  who  looks  for- 
ward to  the  commission  of  a  crime  with  as  much  joy  as  others 
feel  at  the  approach  of  pleasure.  He  breakfiBisted  dehberately 
at  his  accustomed  place  in  the  street  where  he  lived,  and  chat- 
ted freely  with  his  usual  table  companions  ;  he  then  returned 
to  his  chamber,  and  taking  the  smallest  and  the  sharpest  of 
his  two  daggers,  the  better  to  hide  it  under  his  coat,  he  went 
out  to  look  at  the  masks,  and  the  procession  of  the  hceuf  gra$^ 
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the  fjOiTourite  spectaclB  of  idle  people  daring  those  days  of 
meny-making.     Then,  Avoiding  the  crowd,  he  went  to  wander 
about  till  night,  on  Ihe  road  to  t^e  B<hb  de  Boulogne^  tlins 
passing,  and  repassing  twice  under  the  garden  walls  of  the 
Eljs6e,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  de  Beny.     Towards  the 
close  of  the  day  he  returned  to  his  landlord's,  seated  himself 
at  table,  and  took  his  meal,  rhaitin^  all  the  time  on  indiOferent 
matters  with  one  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  Eang's  stables. 
After  his  dinner  he  went  back  to  his  room«  and  armed  himself 
with  a  second  poniard,  that  he  might  hai^e  a  weapon  ready  in 
each  hand  for  all  emergencies.    Convinced  that  the  prince 
would  not  jEul  to  be  present  on  this  last  day  of  gaiety,  he 
walked  about  with  an  air  of  indiffer^ace  nnder  the  windows  of 
the  theatre  which  wero  already  lit  up,  near  a  small  door 
through  which  the  members  of  the  Boyal  family  entered  and 
came  oat  to  avoid  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  the  crowd.    At 
eight  o*clock  the  clattering  of  horses'  feet,  and  the  gleaming 
of  torches  bom  by  the  outriders^  announced  the  coming  of  the 
royal  carriages^      Louvel  rushed  towards  the  door,  saw  the 
Duke  alight  first  and  offer  his  hand  to  the  Duchess.    He 
might  have  struck  the  blow  at  that  moment,  but  he  felt  him- 
self restrained  by  some  hidden  power ;  whether  it  was  a  failure 
of  courage  which  he  had  often«  he  said,  experienced  at  the 
moment  when  his  intention  was  about  to  be  realised  by  an 
irrevocable   act,  or,  that  the  sight  of  the  Duchess,  youi^, 
smiling,  and  happy,  and  pity  for  these  two  victims  he  was 
about  to  immolate   with  the  same  blow,   had  involuntarily 
softened  him,  he  let  the  opportunity   slip,  and  waited  for 
another, 

VU. 

Ashamed  of  himself,  however,  and  indignantly  reproaching 
his  own  weakness,  he  retired  slowly,  almost  renouncing  his 
project  for  that  night,  and  passed  throi;^h  the  Palais-Hojal 
to  return  to  his  lodging  which  was  close  by ;  but  again  beset 
by  evil  thoughts  he  suddenly  slackened  his  pace.  He  re- 
flected that  in  a  few  days  his  duties  would  recall  him  to  Y&> 
sallies,  where  opportunities  for  murder  would  not  occur  again 
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until  the  etill  distaot  buntiBg  season.    He  then  placed  before 
himself  this  terrible  and  false  dUenuaa :  ''am  I  right  ?  or  am 
I  wrong  ?  If  I  am  nght/'  he  readied,  **  virhy  does  mj  courage 
£ail  me  ?    If  I  am  wrong,  why  do  these  ideas  leave  me  no 
repose  ?  *'     Determined  to  conquer  his  cowardice  if  he  was  a 
coward,  and  convinced  that  his  ideas  were  correct  because  they 
were  obstinate,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  retraced  his  steps 
with  ferocious  resolution,  from  the  garden  of  the  Palais-Eoyal 
to  the  entrance  of  the  opera-house,  ascertained  that  his  victim 
had  not  left  it  during  his  indecision,  then  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  garden  and  the  theatre  to  pass  the 
time,  watching  at  a  distance  the  movements  of  the  carriages 
which  would  announce  the  departure  of  the  prince.     At  twenty 
minates  past  eleven  the  royal  carriages  arrived,  and  drew  up 
at  some  distance  £rom  the  entrance  appropriated  to  the  princes. 
He  slipped  in  after  the  carriages,  entered  the  small  deserted 
street  called  the  Rue  de  Louvois,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  cai>horse,  like  a  servant  waiting  for  his  master,  he  patiently 
remained  in  this  attitude  till  he  heard  the  order  issued  for 
drawing  up  the  royal  carriages.     The  shadow  of.  the  opeiSr 
house  wall  concealed  this  unknown  countenance  from  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Duke  de  Beny,   and  his  immoveable  attitude 
removed  all  suspicion  from  the  sentinels. 

vni. 

Meanwhile  the  prince  and  princess,  only  separated  by  a 
wall  from  the  man  who  was  numbering  the  minutes  of  their 
existence,  were  eiyoying  in  their  box,  without  any  presenti- 
ment of  evil,  the  pleasures  of  the  performance,  and  of  con- 
versation between  the  acts.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans 
were  faresent  that  evening  in  a  neighbouiing  box,  with  their 
children.  The  two  £imilies,  who  were  very  intimate  owing 
to  the  relationship  of  the  two  duchesses,  saluted  each  other 
with  smiles  of  recoguitioD.  During  an  interval  between  the 
performances  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berry  paid  their 
CDDsins  a  visit  in  their  box.  The  duke  embraced  the  children, 
and  played  with  the  Httle  Duke  de  Ghartres,  who  was  also 
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doomed  to  a  tragical  death  in  the  flower  of  his  age.       On 
passing  through  the  lobby  to  retam  to  their  own  box   the 
duchess  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  box  door,  which  'was 
violently  thrown  open  at  the  moment  she  was  passing.     She 
was  then  enceinte  a  few  weeks,  and  fearful  that  the  blow,  the 
fright,  and  fatigue  might  endanger  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  before  the  end  of  the  opera, 
and  the  bal  nuuqui  which  was  to  follow  it.     The  duke  arose* 
to  conduct  her  himself  to  the  carriage,  intending  to  return  to 
his  box  to  enjoy  the  remaining  pleasures  of  the  night. 

On  the  summons  of  the  princess  attendants  the  royal 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door.  The  young  duchess  supported 
on  one  side  by  her  husband's  hand,  and  on  the  other  by 
that  of  her  equeny  Count  de  Mesnard,  entered  the  carriage ; 
the  Countess  de  Bethisy,  her  lady  in  waiting,  following  her. 
**  Adieu !  "  said  her  husband  smiling  to  her,  '*  we  shall  soon 
meet  again.''  The  footmen  folded  up  the  steps  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  prince  turned  round  to  enter  the  vestibule  from  ^e 
street.  At  this  moment  Louvel,  who  had  approached  like  an 
inoffensive  spectator,  or  a  servant  who  was  waiting  for  his 
master,  sprung,  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  resolution,  between 
the  sentinel  who  was  presdnting  arms,  and  the  footman  who 
was  closing  the  carriage  door,  and  seizing  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  Duke  de  Berry  with  his  left  hand,  as  if  to  secure  his 
victim  under  the  knife,  he  struck  him  with  the  poniard  in  the 
right  side,  and  left  the  weapon  in  the  wound.  The  rapidity  of 
the  act,  the  confusion  of  the  ,  bystanders,  the  uncertain  light 
afforded  by  the  torches,  and  the  staggering  of  the  prince  imder 
the  blow,  prevented  the  Count  de  Choiseul  and  the  Count  de 
Mesnard  at  the  moment  from  discerning  the  murderous  act  and 
gesture  of  the  unknown.  He  fled  unpursued  towards  the  Bae 
de  Bichelieu,  and  having  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  he 
walked  with  a  careless  pace  towards  the  Boulevard. 

IX. 

The  Duke  de  Berry,  struck  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
thrown  by  the  force  of  the  blow  against  the  Count  de  Mesnardi 
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had  only,  as  it  always  happens,  felt  the  shock  and  not  the 
wound.  On  reoovering  himself  he  put  his  hand  on  the  place 
where  he  had  heen  struck,  and  it  there  fell  upon  the  hilt  of 
a  dagger.  A  horrible  light  broke  in  upon  him.  *<  I  am  assassi- 
nated; I  am  a  dead  man!"  he  cried.  "I  feel  the  dagger; 
that  man  has  killed  me !  *'  At  this  exclamation  the  Duchess 
de  Berry,  whose  carriage  had  not  yet  departed  uttered  a 
piercing  scream,  which  rent  the  heavens  and  drowned  the 
tumult  <*  Open  the  door !  open  the  door !  "  she  cried  to 
the  footman,  who  still  had  his  hand  upon  it :  ^vithout  waiting 
for  the  step  to  be  lowered,  she  sprang  out  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  husband,  who  had  just  extracted  the  poniard,  which 
covered  her  dress  with  his  blood.  They  seated  the  fEunting 
prince  upon  a  bench  in  the  outer  hall,  where  the  servants  wait 
for  their  masters.  They  tore  open  his  dress,  and  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  wound  indicated  the  spot  where  the  blow  had 
been  struck,  upon  the  right  breast.  "  I  am  killed,"  he  re- 
peated on  recovering  his  senses ;  "  send  for  a  priest ;  come 
here,  my  dear  wife,  that  I  may  die  in  your  arms ! " 

During  this  momentary  pause  in  the  vestibule,  the  sentinel, 
the  footmen,  and  three  gendarmes,  horror  struck  at  the  deed, 
ran  in  pursuit  of  the  assassin.  He  had  already  passed  the 
fEi^ade  of  the  opera-house,  in  the  Eue-de-Richelieu  and  had 
concealed  himself  in  the  shadow  of  an  arcade  which  runs  from 
this  street  under  the  broad  arches  of  the  Bibliotheque.  A 
waiter  of  a  Cafe,  named  Paulnier,  there  seized  him  round  the 
body,  struggled  with  him,  and  assisted  by  the  sentinel  and  the 
gendarmes,  brought  him  back  to  the  place  where  he  had  com- 
mitted the  murder.  He  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury 
of  the  spectators,  who  collared  and  dragged  him  towards  the 
vestibule ;  but  the  officers  of  the  prince,  trembling  lest  they 
should  destroy  with  the  criminal  the  secret  or  the  plot  of  the 
crime,  saved  him,  and  had  him  conducted  to  the  opera  guard- 
house. M.  de  Clermont-Lod^ve  followed  him  there  to  witness 
his  first  examination.  They  found  upon  him  the  second  dagger 
and  the  sheath  of  the  one  which  he  had  left  in  the  bosom  of  the 
prince.  M.  de  Clermont  returned  with  this  weapon,  and  these 
evidences  of  the  crime  to  the  vestibule. 

3  c  0 
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The  Duke  de  Benj  mis  no  loBger  these.  He  had  recoT€xed 
hiseensee,  and  had  been  remoyed  in  the  armaof  hisserrants  to  a 
small  saloon  behind  his  box,  where  he  was  surroonded  bj  medical 
men»  who  were  probing  his  wound.   "  Alas !"  said  he,  on  learn- 
ing the  iqiprehensioa  and  name  of  the  ciiminal,  "what  a  cmel 
Hate,  that  I  should  die  bj  the  hand  of  a  Prenchman  !*'    A  xaj 
of  hope  fi>ramoment  inspired  the  princess  and  the  medical  men; 
he  did  not,  however,  partake  of  it,  nor  wished  he  to  flatter 
his  wife  with  an  illusion  which  most  only  redouble  her  '^fflVtMfft 
"  No,'*  said  he,  with  a  cool,  firm,  and  incredulous  tone ;  "  I  will 
not  delude  myself;  the  poniard  entered  up  to  the  very  hilt,  I 
can  assure  you."    His  s^ht  was  now  becoming  dim  from  fiuling 
strength,  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood,  and  he  felt  about  for  his 
wife,  stretching  his  arms  in  all  directions.    **  Are  you  there, 
Caroline,"  h^  demanded.     "Yes,"  the  princess  tendeiij  re- 
plied ;  "  I  am  here,  and  I  shall  neyer  quit  you  I"  The  surgeon 
of  his  household,  the  oompanion  oi  his  exile,  shocked  at  the 
rumour  of  the  crime,  had  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  dyiqg 
prince ;  and  the  blood  having  ceased  to  flow,  he  sucked  the 
wound.    "  What  are  you  doing,  Bougon  ?"  eagerly  demanded 
the  dying  prince,  *'  perhs^  the  poniard  was  poisoned !" 

XL 

His  first  word  had  been  to  ask  not  foradoctor  but  a  priest 
Struck  in  the  Texy  noontide  of  youth  and  of  pleasure,  there  had 
been  in  his  min4  uo  transition  between  the  thoughts  of  time  and 
the  thoughts  of  eternity.  He  had  passed  in  one  second  firom  the 
spectacle  of  a  fftte  to  the  contemplation  of  his  end,  like  those 
men,  who  by  a  sudden  immersion  in  cold  water  axe  snatchfld 
from  the  buzning  delirium  of  intoxication.  He  had  shown,  in 
this  leviTal,  instantaneous  and  without  weakness  of  his  thoughts, 
the  deliberate  courage  of  a  soldier.  He  now  eyinced  the  £uth 
«f  a  Christian,  and  the  uneasy  impatience  of  a  man  who  fears 
not  to  die,  but  to  die  before  he  had  confessed  his  faults,  and  re- 
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eeiyed  the  pfedge  of  second  life.  His  edtncaitioiE  dmm  fima  a 
£smily  which  was  not  lees  ineorporaled  wkfa  ths  dnsdi  l3mn 
with  the  tfaione,  was  ^nznd  at  the  bottom  of  his  wmA,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  gushing  out  of  life  kept  pace  widi  the  Ibmig  of 
his  blood.  He  neyer  ceased  to  inquire  xb  a  low  yoke  If  the 
priest  haa  not  arriyed. 

xn. 

At  length  tiie  priest  caow.  It  was  the  Mshop  of  Ghar 
tres,  his  confbssor,  for  whom  the  Count  de  ClermoDt  Lodeve 
had  gone  to  the  Tuileries.  The  bishop  and  the  d jiog  man 
conferred  a  few  monents  in  a  low  yoice,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  prinee  appeared  to  subside.  He  resumed  all  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  gaye  yent  to  the  tender  efifosieas  of  his  heart  to 
his  brother,  the  Doke  d*Angoaldme,  his  sisteF-in-law,  the 
dndiess,  and  hier  fbither  Ae  Count  d'Artois,  who  hastened  in 
succession  to  liie  seoie  in  aA  IJm  coofnaion  ef  a  sudden  alarm, 
according  to  the  hoar  tiiey  were  informed,  and  the  rapditj  of 
their  h<»ves.  The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  hia  fellow  soldier  in  the 
army  of  his  &&er,  the  Doke  of  Orleans,  his  wife  and  sister, 
whowerepresent  enthefirstrumoiir  of  tkeerime,  and  who  had 
not  quitted  the  theatre,  stood  around  the  bed  of  death  which 
had  been  prepared  in  one  of  the  saloons  ef  this  festive  place 
Apprehmisiye  of  the  tumult,  which  might  canse  aomerous  acci- 
dents by  acGunnilating  fitightened  enywds  at  the  deorn,  it  was 
thought  advisable  not  to  i^risethe  piiNie  of  the  rawdeCy  or  to 
interrupt  the  perfbraumce  and  thedaacea  of  the  night;  so  that 
dying  agonies  aadbenndlesB  merriment,  sengs  and  sobbing,  the 
tinklmg  of  musie  and  iAie  l«meiitatioa»  of  grief,  the  priest 
and  the  mask,  God  and  the  orgie,  were  <mly  s^^rated  by 
some  wooden  partitions,  the  echoes  of  both  rising,  unknown 
to  each  other,  in  the  tnmnltaoas  edifice,  and  increasing  by  the 
irightful  contmst  the  grief  and  honor  of  ihia  bed  of  death! 

XIII 

The  Duke  d*Angoul6me  and  the  Duke  fle  Berry  loved  each 
other,  not  only  ..<«  two  brothers,  but  like  two  orphans  and  two 
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exiles,  insepanble  oompanionB  in  the  same  fortunes.  They 
<3mbraced  each  other  TntJi  a  warmth  of  affection  that  was  broken 
bj  Bobs,  body  to  bodj,  tears  and  blood  mingling  together  on  the 
hands  and  clothes  of  both. 

When  he  beheld  at  his  bed-side  all  those  faces,  and  all 
those  affections  of  family  and  Mendship,  the  Duke  de  Berry 
desired  to  see,  and  to  bless  his  young  daughter  by  the  duchess, 
bom  the  year  before.  She  was  brought  to  him  asleep.  He 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  her,  and  blessing  her  with  his  tremb* 
ling  hand ;  "  Poor  child,"  he  said,  '*  may  you  be  less  unhappy 
than  the  rest  of  your  fantily !" 

The  most  eminent  doctors  and  surgeons  in  their  respectiye 
departments    had   been  summoned  in  succession  from  the 
various  and  distant  quarters  in  which  they  resided.     They  con- 
sulted in  a  lowYoice,  in  one  comer  of  the  apartment.  Dupuytren, 
their  chief,  resolved  to  try  one  final  means  of  salvation,  by 
opening  and  enlarging  the  wound  to  occasion  the  blood,  which 
was  efiiising  internally,  to  flow  outwards,  and  thus  to  relieve  the 
respiration.    The  Duchess  de  Berry  during  this  useless  opera- 
tion, pressed  her  lips  upon  the  cold  hand  of  her  husband,  which 
still  retained  its  grasp  of  hers.     *'  Spare  me  this  suffering,"  he 
said,  ''since  I  must  die!"    He  then  put  his  fingers  on  his 
wife's  head,  as  if  to  exhibit  one  last  act  of  tenderness  by  ca- 
ressing her  beautiful  hair.     •*  Caroline,"  he  said  to  her,  "  take 
care  of  yourself,  for  the  sake  of  the  child  you  bear."    This  was 
the  first  revelation  of  the  birth  of  a  son  who  escaped  the  crimOf 
but  not  the  misfortune  of  his  race.     He  recommended  his  ser- 
vants with  tears  to  his  father ;  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
his  assassin,  to  demand  of  him  the  cause  of  his  hatred,  reproach 
him  for  his  injustice,  and  pardon  him  for  his  death.     **  Who  is 
this  man  ?"  he  murmured,  **  what  have  I  done  to  him  ?    It  is 
perhaps  some  person  that  I  have  unknowingly  offended."     The 
Count  d'Artois  assured  him  that  the  assassin  had  no  personal 
animosity  against  him.     "  It  must  be  some  maniac  then,"  said 
the  Duke.     "  Ah !   that  I  would  live  until  the  King  arrives, 
that  he  may  grant  me  the  pardon  of  this  man !     Promise  me, 
father,  promise  me  brother,  promise  me  all  of  you  to  ask  the 
King  to  spare  this  man's  life !" 
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They  all  promised  him  this,  to  calm  the  ardour  of  gene- 
rosity and  pi^on  which  preyed  upon  his  mind.  His  natural 
goodness  displayed  itself  at  the  price  of  his  own  blood. 

After  some  private  signs  and  hints  that  passed  between 
him  and  the  duchess,  two  young  girls  were  brought  to  his 
bed-side ;  these  were  his  daughters,  bom  in  London,  of  his 
clandestine  marriage  with  the  faithful  companion  of  his  exile, 
and  whom  he  brought  up  with  paternal  care  in  Fans.  The 
two  poor  children,  awoke  out  of  their  sleep  to  embrace  in  the 
midst  of  a  court,  in  tears,  him  whom  they  had  formerly 
regarded  as  their  father  alone,  were  brought  in  trembUng,  and 
knelt  down,  their  faces  buried  in  the  bed-clothes  that  were 
stained  with  the  prince's  blood.  He  spoke  to  them  softly  in 
English,  and  desirpd  them  to  remember  him,  and  to  loye  their 
mother.  He  raised  them  up,  kissed  them,  and  wept  over 
them ;  then  presenting  them  to  the  duchess :  **  I  know  you 
well  enough,  Caroline,*'  he  said  to  her  in  a  tone  of  confidence 
'*  to  beg  of  you  to  take  care  of  these  orphans  when  I  am 
dead."  The  children  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms 
of  their  second  mother,  and  the  duchess  with  that  instinct 
which  is  the  genius  of  the  heart,  resolved  to  adopt  them  in 
the  presence  of  her  husband,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  gesture, 
and  a  single  word.  She  beckoned  the  Duchess  of  Gontaut, 
who  held  her  own  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  bedside,  and 
taking  the  daughters  of  the  foreign  lady  by  the  hand,  she  said 
to  them :  "  Embrace  your  sister  f 

XIV. 

He  confessed,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ghartres,  and  seemed  consoled  by  the  prayers  and  the  bene- 
dictions of  rehgion.  He  asked  pardon  aloud  for  the  weaknesses 
of  his  soul  and  the  errors  of  his  life.  "  My  God !"  he  repeatedly 
exclaimed,  "  pardon  me,  and  pardon  him  also,  as  myself,  who 
has  deprived  me  of  life  !'* 

The  Duke  d*Angoul^me,  a  prince,  pious  from  his  youth 
upwards,  and  who  had  with  his  brother  the  sacred  authority  of 
a  life  always  exemplary,  was  praying  on  his  knees  at  the  foot 
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of  Dm  bed.  *'  Brother/*  eaid  the  wonded  vuntiiiiiffly  to  him^ 
*'do  jtnx  think  that  <?od  ivill  paxdon  me?"  ^  Oh,  mj  dear 
brother,**  replied  the  Dake  d*Aiigooldne,  wA.  ealesttil  oon- 
fidenoe  in  look,  voice,  and  gesture ;  **  Whit  fitrther  pledge  of 
mercy  do  jon  reqoire.     fie  has  made  yott  a  martyr!" 

The  night  adTsneed  and  life  was  ebbing,  but  his  soul  was 
free  from  the  lethargy  of  death,  and  attentive  to  all  its  attach- 
ments. The  vmerable  Count  de  Nantonillet,  Ins  first  guide  in 
the  camp,  and  his  faithful  companion  in  exile,  hastened  to 
receire  the  last  fEurewell  of  his  pu^ol.  **  Come  my  old  friend," 
said  the  duke  to  him,  as  he  extended  his  arms,  "  let  me  embraoe 
you  once  more.**  fie  was  informed  that  the  marshals  had 
arrived  to  evinee  their  interest  and  sorrow  at  the  event. 
"  Ah  !*'  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  once  hoped  to  shed  my  Uood  more 
usefdUy  amongst  them,  for  France  1" 

XV. 

The  King  who  had  been  kept  all  night  at  the  Taileries  by 
the  prudence  of  his  ministers,  who  doubtless  appreh^ided  the 
efiect  of  the  dismal  sight  upon  him,  or  some  ambush  for  the 
commission  of  a  second  crime  outside  the  palace,  at  length 
arrived  at  daybreak.     The  dattoring  of  the  horses  of  the  esoort 
on  the  pavement  of  the  street  made  the  dying  prince  start  with 
joy.     "Uncle,**  he  exclaimed  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  King, 
"  give  me  your  hand  that  I  may  kiss  it  for  the  last  time  l" 
Louis  XVIII.  held  out  his  hand  and  grasped  that  of  his  nephew. 
"  Uncle,"  resumed  the  prince  anxiously.     "  I  beg  of  you,  as 
my  dying  prayer,  to  spare  the  life  of  my  assassin  !**    "  My 
dear  nephew,**  replied  the  King,  **  you  are  not  in  such  danger 
as  you  imagine,  we  will  speak  of  it  another  time  J"    '*  Ah ! 
you  do  not  consent,**  replied  the  duke,  with  an  accent  of  doubt 
and  sorrow.     *'  Oh !  say  yes,  say  yes,  that  I  may  die  in  peace. 
Pardon,  pardon  fx  the  man  !**    As  the  King,  however,  was 
silent,  or  endeavoured  to  divert  his  nephew*s  thoughts  to  other 
subjects :  "  Ah  1  the  pardon  of  this  man,"  m»rmurad  the  duke, 
with  an  e3q>re8si<m  of  bittomess  upon  his  lips,  '*  would  $t  least 
have  consoled  me  in  my  last  moments !     If,**  he  persisted,  **  I 
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omM  only  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  this  nuui*s 
blood  would  not  be  shed  for  me  after  my  death !" 

A  few  moments  after  he  expired,  still  articulating  in  bis 
df^iriam  the  nngratified  wish  of  his  heart.  He  died  in  the 
act  of  pardoning ;  a  great  soal  obscured  in  life,  shining  forth 
in  deatii ;  a  hero  of  demeney,  havii^  at  the  first  effort  accom- 
plifldied  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  meritoiious  act  of 
hmnanity — ^that  of  dying  well ! 

The  deep  sobs  which  had  hitherto  been  repressed,  gu^ed 
forth  at  his  last  sigh.  His  wife,  in  a  state  of  delirium,  cut  off 
her  hair,  as  a  last  tokoi  of  affection  and  laid  it  upon  his  body, 
then  wildly  cursing  the  country  in  which  her  husband  had  been 
mnrdered,  she  demanded  of  the  king  in  angry  accents,  permission 
to  xetire  for  ever  to  Sicily.  The  King  knelt  down  beside  the 
bed,  and  closed  with  his  own  hand,  the  lips  and  eyelids  of  the 
lost  living  hope  of  his  race. 

XVI. 

The  noise  of  his  death  spread  through  all  Paris  at  day- 
break, and  thenoe  throughout  all  France,  exciting  everywhere 
not  only  the  emotion  of  public  horror,  but  the  consternation  of 
a  presage.  Blows  which  are  struck  by  crime;  and  above  all  by 
political  crime,  are  a  thousand  times  more  startling  than  those 
which  reaolt  from  natural  causes,  for  fright  is  mingled  with 
pity.  The  murder  committed  by  Louvel  broke  forth  as  a 
collective  crime,  revealing  some  immense  and  implacable  con- 
piracy,  smouldering  under  the  feet  of  all,  threatening  every 
heart,  and  thirsting,  drop  by  drop,  for  the  last  blood  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  imagination  of  the  people,  shaken  by  the 
commotion  of  the  ni^t,  indulged  in  the  most  odious  suspicions, 
and  fresh  crimes  were  supposed  to  hurtle  in  the  air.  The 
assassin  was  invested  vnth  the  name  of  a  party.  The  royalists 
in  tibe  first  paroxysm  of  their  dismay,  talked  of  nothing  but 
saaees,  ambushes,  plots,  and  treason^around  the  royal  family. 
They  accosted  eadi  other  with  the  question  if  this  ill-omened 
event  would  not  at  length  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  to  the 
abyss  which  the  ministers  had  dug  under  his  dynasty ;  and  itt 
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amidst  the  tears  shed  upon  the  dead  body  of  this  prince,  their 
last  hope,  they  should  accuse,  or  be  grateful  to  Providenoe, 
which  by  the  blood  of  one  dear  victim,  might  perhaps  yet  save 
the  monarchy  f     The  liberals,  still  more  depressed  and  dis* 
mayed,  because  the  crime  would  be  imputed  in  all  its  horror  to 
them,  protested  with  sincerity  their  execration  of  a  murderer 
who  had  cast  a  foul  stain  on  their  cause,  and  thrown  suspicion 
upon  freedom  itself.     They  felt  that  public  opinion,  in  its 
present  excitement,  would  abandon  them  from  horror  of  the 
crime  of  a  villain,  who  would  be  looked  upon  as  their  accom* 
plice ;  that  they  must  undergo  a  long  and  cruel  expiation  for  a 
murder  of  which  they  were  innocent,  and  that  the  minister 
upon  whom  they  calculated  for  moderating  their  enemies,  and 
for  stretching  forth  a  hand  to  them  from  amidst  the  government, 
would  be  torn  from  the  King  by  the  supplications  of  his  family, 
and  inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  times.  * 

Obscure  murmurs  were  tdready  beginning  to  rise  against 
the  inefficiency  of  the  police,  which  could  not  answer  for  the  life 
of  a  prince,  the  hope  of  the  throne,  against  the  hand  of  an 
isolated  individual,  watching  for  three  whole  hours  for  his 
victim  in  the  open  street.     Already  suppositions  even  still 
more  revolting  and  more  perverse,  insinuated  that  the  favourite 
minister  had  allowed  the  party  of  his  enemies  to  be  struck,  in 
the  sole  pledge  of  hereditary  succession,  that  the  crown  might 
slip  away  to  the  head  of  a  collateral.     Nothing  was  dreamt 
of  anywhere  but  accomplices,  even  amongst  those  who  were 
the  first  to  be  injured  by  the  crime,  in  their  favour,  their 
power,  or  their  ambition.      Those  who  did  not  believe  in 
these  calumnies,  affected  to  do  so,  in  order  to  criminate  the 
system  through  the  individual.     The  "bame  of  M.  Decazes  was 
in  the  mouths  of  all  the  crafty  or  frightened  royalists.    The 
favourite  was  the  sacrifice  demanded  by  them  in  expiation  of 
the  victim. 

An  accidental  circumstance  which  attested  in  M.  Decazes 
disquietude  of  mind,  heartfelt  zeal,  and  disdain  of  all  suspicions, 
at  a  moment  when  his  duty  required  him  to  forget  himself, 
had  given  some  apparent  consistency  to  this  odious  shadow  of 
complicity,  cast  by  credulity  or  perfidy  upon  his  innocence. 
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A  few  moments  after  the  apprehension  of  Louvel,  and 
Khile  the  Duke  de  Berry  was  still  in  existence,  M.  Decazes, 
M.  Angles,  prefect  of  police,  the  attorney-general,  M.  Pasquier, 
and  M.  Simeon,  the  last  two  being  also  ministers,  had  hastened 
to  the  opera  on  the  rumour  of  the  crime.  They  entered  the 
lower  hall  where  the  murderer  was  in  custody  in  order  to 
undergo  a  first  examination.  The  surgeons  had  not  yet 
declared  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  and  they  were  fluctuating 
between  hopes  and  fears.  A  sudden  thought  struck  M.  Decazes 
at  sight  of  ihe  criminal ;  he  imagined  that  by  a  refinement  of 
villany,  the  dagger  with  which  the  assassin  had  struck  the 
prince  might  have  been  poisoned ;  that  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact  and  of  the  nature  of  the  poison  might  save  the  victim,  and 
that  the  murderer,  in  the  hope  of  saving  himself,  would  perhaps 
consent  to  reveal  this  in  confidence  to  those  who  had  the  dis- 
posal of  his  life.  Impelled  by  this  hope,  M.  Decazes  hurried 
towards  the  assassin,  and  whispermg  in  his  ear.  **  Wretch," 
said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  perhaps  you  can  still  make  a  eon- 
fession  to  save  the  life  of  your  victim,  and  to  extenuate  your 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Tell  me,  sincerely,  tell  me  alone» 
is  the  dagger  poisoned ?"  "It  is  not,"  replied  the  assassin 
coldly,  but  with  apparent  truth.  M.  Decazes  breathed  more 
freely,  and  thought  for  a  moment  the  prince  was  safe.  He 
hastened  to  apprize  the  surgeons  of  this,  and  interrogated 
Louvel  aloud.  They  then  learned  his  name,  his  trade  as  a 
joomeyman  in  the  employment  of  the  king's  saddler,  his 
residence  at  the  Petitea-Ecuries,  his  motive  of  political  hatred 
against  the  royal  family,  and  the  isolated  nature-  of  his  crime, 
without  any  other  complicity  than  the  fanaticism  of  ideas 
imbibed  by  him  from  the  public  discontents. 

But  this  eagerness  of  M.  Decazes,  and  the  few  words  he 
had  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  assassin,  to  draw  his  secret 
from  him  before  his  official  examination,  misinterpreted  by  the 
perfidy  and  the  malignity  of  some  assistants  into  recommen- 
dations  of  silence  from  the  minister  to  an  accomplice,  were 
circulating  already  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  the  private  confer- 
ences of  the  courtiers  raging  for  the  ruin  of  the  favourite,  and 
served  as  atext  and  an  indication  to  the  most  infamous  calumnies* 
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The  King  struck  by  tliiB  cakmitj  in  hk  nephew,  in  the 
heart  <^  his  house,  in  the  aaooeasioa  of  his  funilj,  in  his 
political  system,  and  his  a£EBCtion  lor  his  mimster,  hadietaraed 
to  the  Tuileries  bnlhed  in  tears,  and  dismayed  by  piesentunents 
ofoTil.  M.  Deeazes  had  followed  his  master  tldther  to  ocMioert 
such  measures  with  him — ^for  tibe  mourning,  Sx  public  safety, 
and  how  to  meet  the  Ghamhers — as  were  called  fnr  under  present 
circumstances.  With  great  s^-denial  he  offered  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  King,  feeling  that  the  despair  of  the  royalists,  the 
grief  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  tibe  eonstematkm  of  the  royal 
family>  palace  xiyalshigis,  parliamentaiy  qpaestioning,  and  the 
public  rage  and  scmsiow,  would  aocnmukte  against  him,  over 
the  body  of  the  Duke  de  Beny,  a  mass  of  accusations  and  sus- 
picions which  would  sweep  away  kis  farour  i^  his  fortune 

**  Alas  !**  said  the  King  to  his  friend,  "  I  nmst  not  delude 
myself;  the  uitra-Ti^ralist  party,  whidi  besets  and  hat^  me  as 
much  as  yourself,  will  make  an  instniment  of  my  grief,  and 
accuse  me  of  insensibility  and  blindness,  if  I  si^^rt  you 
figainst  it.  But  no  matter,  policy  and  friendshq)  forbid  me  to 
give  up  France  to  those  who  would  ruin  it  in  a  veiy  short  time. 
I  do  not  owe  the  sacrifice  of  my  country  to  my  personal  grief. 
I  shall  resist,  and  we  shall  not  separate !" 

M.  Decazes  then  prepared  the  measure  which  a  fow  hours 
after  he  was  to  present  to  the  Chambers:  the  susp^ision  of 
individual  liberty  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  two  laws  of 
public  peril  and  temporary  dictatorship,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  into  a  state  tribunal,  kx  the  trial  of  the 
criminal  and  his  accomplices. 

XVIII.    . 

The  royalists,  excited  by  their  grief  and  their  hatred,  pre- 
pared, on  their  side,  to  overturn  in  tke  public  oomuiotion  the 
obstacle  opposed  to  their,  domination  by  the  minister,  to  sum- 
mon  the  King,  in  the  name  of  his  nephew's  dead  body  bj  his 
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brother'fi  tears,  and  to  strike  tfaie  heart  ci  the  monazeh  thiough 
that  dT  his  favourite.  Nev«r,  pefhape,  did  poUtical  enmity 
observe  lest  deeency  in  the  regret  for  so  sudden  and  so 
calamitous  a  tragedj,  or  make  more  haste  to  torn  to  the  profit  of 
its  party  the  hkwd  which  was,  as  it  were,  still  flowing.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (xmyoked  at  day-break,  eonoentrated  in  a 
threatening  silence  its  sorrow,  its  mourning*  its  ferocious  joy, 
and  the  crime  of  parties  impatient  to  cast  upon  each  other  a 
still  greater  crime.  Immense  crowds  of  pe^la  besieged  the 
doors  and  avenues,  in  that  silent  but  leverish  immobility  which 
characterises  the  vague  emotion  of  a  multitude  torn  by  two 
conflicting  sentiments :  the  horror  of  a  crime  execrated  by  all, 
and  dasquietode  on  its  own  destiny. 

Altar  a  l<mg  delay  which  was  filled  up  witli  coaverBations 
in  an  imder  tone,  and  by  the  eiieulatiAn  of  intelligenoe  from 
without,  tiie  president  and  secretaries  entered  the  haU  of 
assembly  indicatmg  in  drass  and  hatomoB  t3»ir  grief  for 
the  event  oi  tiie  night  They  had  scarcely  talasa  their  seats 
i^ifaen  «  deputy  of  the  eztrame  right,  M.  Glauael  de  Oouss^- 
gues  demanded  to  be  heard. 

This  was  one  of  those  men  such  as  are  always  to  be  found 
in  emted  assemblies,  who  ane  credulous  from  hatred,  aiul  cruel 
from  thoughtiessness,  who  condense  witinn  themselves,  like 
hollow  clouds,  the  electricity  of  the  atmo^iere,  snd  who, 
through  exeassive  zeal,  aie  eager  to  give  a  responsible  voice  to 
the  vague  and  anonymous  rumoors  of  party  spirit  Some 
ultnrmenbers  of  the  right  maUeiously  i^iced  oai  seeing  him 
aj^ar  in  the  tribune ;  the  centre  regretted  it,  the  ministers 
lamented,  while  the  left  and  the  liberal  party  were  irritated 
beforo  hand,  certain  of  havii^  to  put  up  with  an  insult,  or  to 
refote  a  calomny.  "  Oenti^oien  !*'  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
expression  of  an  orator  who  pours  out  the  full  ineq^tion  of 
his  sool;  ** there  is  no  law  extant  to  regulate  the  impeachment 
of  miniateiB,  but  the  nature  of  such  a  proceeding  demands 
that  it  should  be  made  in  a  public  sitting  fmd  in  tlie  face  of 
Ffanee.  I  propose  to  the  Chamber,  therefore,  an  act  of  accusa- 
tion against  M.  Deeases,  minister  al  the  interior,  as  anaeoom- 
|fice  of  this  assassinatioa !" 
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Indignation  of  the  Cbsmlwr  at  M.  Clvoael  de  Cousaeigues*  motioiu 

At  these  words  the  Toice  of  M.  Olausel  de  Oausseijgoes 
was  drowned  in  the  indignant  exclamations  of  the  centre  and 
the  left    The  excess  and  wickedness  of  the  act  disgusted  even 
the  least  moderate.      He  quitted  the  tribune  after  having 
obstinately  demanded  to  carry  out  his  accusation.     M.  de 
ViU^le  reproached  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  he  returned  into 
the  ranks  of  his  friends.    M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  with  more 
discretion,  contented  himself  with  demanding  that  the  Chamber 
should  address  the  King,  and  o£fer  him  its  energetic  coK>pera* 
tion  in  all  measures  tending  to  repress  those  perverse  doctrines 
which  sap  the  foundations  of  all  thrones  alike.     General  Foy, 
in  the  name  of  the  liberal  party,  agreed  to  an  address  of  con- 
dolence, which  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  expression  of 
their  sorrow,  and  should  not  allow  party  dissensions  to  inter- 
rapt  the  unanimity  of  the  public  grief.     "  If  such  an  event,** 
he  said  with  propriety  and  truth,  *'  be  deplorable  for  all,  it  is 
especially  so  for  the  friends  of  liberty,  for  they  cannot  doubt 
that  their  adversaries  will  avail  themselves  of  this  execrable 
crime  to  try  and  rob  the  countiy  of  those  liberties  which  the 
King  has  conferred  upon  it,  and  is  desirous  of  maintaining!" 
This  integrity  of  moderation  of  General  Foy  won  him  golden 
opinions.    A  committee  was  nominated  to  draw  up  the  address, 
and  the  Chamber  separated  in  silent  expectation.    The  people 
dispersed  in  melancholy  and  good  order. 

'On  the  following  day  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues  renewed 
Ills  motion  in  a  modified  form.  He  suppressed  the  phrase 
t*  complicity  in  the  murder"  which  inculpated  the  indiyidual, 
and  substituted  for  it  the  word  treason  which  inculpated  the 
system.  M.  Courvoisier  moved  that  the  authentic  report  of 
the  previous  day's  sitting  should  specify  the  indignation  of  the 
assembly  on  hearing  the  proposition  of  M.  Clausel  de  Cous- 
sergues ;  M.  Benoit,  an  old  administrator  under  the  empire, 
who  had  joined  the  royalists  with  ardour  since  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  opposed  the  motion  of  M.  Courvoisier,  and 
defended  the  right  of  deputies  to  impute  feiults  to  a  minister. 
But  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues  had  imputed  a  crime  to  M. 
Decazes.  M.  de  Saint-Aulaire,  father-in-law  of  the  insulted 
minister,  rushed  to  the  tribune  to  avenge  his  relative,  but  bis 
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position  was  more  eloquent  than  his  speech.  The  loftiness 
and  energy  of  his  attitude  raised  him  beyond  truth  and  nature. 
*'  Since  M.  Clausel  de  Ooussergues,'*  he  said»  **  persists  in  re- 
producing his  proposition,  since  he  perseveres  in  this  accusa- 
tion— a  monument  of  his  madness,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to 
speak,  but  I  shall  only  reply  by  a  single  word,  and  shall  content 
myself  with  saying  to  him :  You  are  a  calumniator !" 

The  accusation  characterised  by  this  single  word  fell  under 
the  reprobation  of  all  serious  men.  M.  Decazes,  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  responsibility,  under  the  exclamations  of  resent 
ment  which  arose  against  him  from  the  tomb  of  the  prince, 
under  his  personal  sorrow,  and  under  the  tears  of  the  King, 
had  the  firmness,  however,  to  appear  before  his  enemies,  to 
shield  his  master,  and  to  brave  with  disdain  the  insults  of  hatred. 
But  the  effort  he  made  was  evinced  in  the  paleness  and  melan 
choly  of  his  features,  and  the  dejection  of  his  voice.  Few  men 
have  ever  had  in  their  public  lives  a  more  terrible  and  more 
complicated  situation  to  contend  against.  He  was  in  appear- 
ance the  minister,  but  in  reality  he  was  already  the  victim 
ascending  the  rostrum  to  gratify  more  effectually  the  looks  and 
the  ferocious  joy  of  his  triumphant  enemies  He  confiued 
himself  to  reading  the  electoral  law  bill  which  displaced  the 
parliamentary  influence  in  the  country,  and  restored,  as  spolia 
opima  deposited  upon  the  tomb,  the  power  and  the  ascendancy 
to  the  ultra-royalists.  The  latter  accepted  the  offering,  but  in 
their  hopes  they  had  already  demolished  the  hands  that  pre 
sented  it.  Two  harsh  laws,  suspensive  of  personal  freedom 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  were  offered  by  the  minister,  il 
expiation  of  the  blood  that  was  shed  by  a  fanatic,  and  as  a 
ransom  for  the  ministry.  Advances  thrown  away !  The  palace, 
the  court,  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  saloons,  the  streets,  the  public  journals,  resounded  with  the 
most  fiery  invectives  against  the  moral  accomplice  of  the 
assassination.  -  "  His  feet  have  slipped  in  the  blood,"  wrote 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the  Conservateur,  thus  making  of 
death  an  image  to  serve  hatred,  and  of  this  image  a  calumny 
against  a  political  adversary,  broken-hearted  and  beat  down  in 
his  misfortunes.    In  this  great  writer  was  recognised  the  man 
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in  whan  politiaa  pMioH  Imd  stUM  tfa» 
gBoiuB.    BTCty  wcfuii  ms  njoepftiMf  tp  Imi  mm  to 
provided  it  fltrockdieirTklim.    TImk  inmiMlions  Mid 
tires  iuCTCMed  hooilj  agnnst  IL  DecMBCfl.    It  cMnut  be 
pntod  dMtif  helMdbeen  mofe  detoted  at  dat  time  to  fab 
Miibitioii  tuui  to  IBS  nmtof ,  IC  Docmes  ipoald  hsve  MNiiia  sb 
Mjliim  agndbt  this  penacoliao,  as  Ne^er  did  in  1789,  In  ^be 
TCffj^atknuEtf  mm  BoiutpMtiBt  pMl^  boatilo  to  fbs  Bomimis. 
This  pMly  ludf  ofSKUnowii  lij  tlie  cilbtto  of  XjoofBl's  pmind, 
offered  flie  jaang  nmiister  sDiMioe,  support,  populazitj.  Mid 
deference,  niiich  would  hare  made  hint  a  dangerous  diief  ci 
ftetaon  if  he  had  consented  to  accept  tfaem.      The  Cng's 
heart  mm  m  has  hand :  it  nas  still  in  his  power  at  this  mo- 
ment to  make  this  prince  hieak  ereiy  compact  of  wedoicns 
witii  his  UaaaSty,  and  to  lead  him  by  a  second  5th  of  September 
to  soeh  a  distance  from  his  Inother  tint  all  retom  to  the 
royalists  woold  haye  heen  impossible.    To  remore  the  Coont 
d'Artois  from  bis  little  agitating  coort  at  ^aris,  to  nnmask  the 
intrigues  constant^  hatd^g  bj  his  partisans,  to  dedaie  him 
incapable  of  reigning,  by  obstinstolj  wkhing  to  rsign  in  antia- 
pation,  and  throng  a  Action,  instead  of  the  will  of  the  nataon ; 
to  declare  the  crown  to  deyolre  on  the  Duke  d'Angouldiie, 
or,  on  his  refosal,  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  the  King;  to 
change  die  electoral  law,  and  to  summon  the  masses  to  the 
committees;  tiiese  were  the  measures  which  the  Mends  of  die 
Count  d'Artois,  die  calumniators  of  the  press,  and  the  under- 
hand conspirators  of  the  and-chambers  of  the  King*8  brother,  in- 
cessantly accused  M.  Pecazes  of  counsdling  and  premeditating. 
An  obscure  intrigue,  partially  disclosed  some  months  befoie» 
and  which  had  been  called  die  '*  conspiracy  of  the  tomtoe  on 
the  river  side,"  had  half  rerealed  intondons  in  its  authors  of 
dethroning  Louis  XVIII.  in  favour  of  his  brodxer,  wlneb 
inight  give  cause  for  retaliation  in  an  opposite  sense.     Sad) 
retaliation  would  have  been  carried  higher  and  fardier  than  die 
criminals,  for  the  Count  d'Artois,  an  honourable  and  religioos 
prince,  formed  no  sinister  plots  against  his  brother :  he  wbs 
only  guilty  in  the  intriguing,  mercenary,  and  ambitious  dide 
with  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded.    But  this 
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circle  composed  el  some  Inshops  of  the  exc|usiye  church,  im- 
placable a^^dnst  liber^  of  conseience,  of  great  lords  of  the 
old  oonrt,  irreconcilable  with  reyoLuikmaij  eqpiality,  and  of 
some  bold  and  agitating  men,  who  kept  those  old  passions  in  a 
state  of  fermentation  to  establish  their  own  importance  on 
secret  serrices.  was  so  odious  to  the  country  that  the  blow 
which  might  fall  upon  it  from  the  hand  of  the  King,  or  has 
minister  would  appear  excusable  either  froan  danger  or  hatred. 
To  be  just  towards  the  fallen  HeiTourite  himself,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  it  indicates  self-denial  and  greatness  of  soul  in  him 
not  to  have  stajed  himself  in  his  fSsdl  by  such  culpable  ex- 
pedients of  go^emmenty  and  not  to  have  pulled  down  the  King 
and  the  mmxdbj  with  him  in  the  ndn  of  his  fortunes. 

XIX, 

M.  de  Vitrolles,  who  was  the  first  person  admitted  into 
the  privacy  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  after  the  first  moments 
left  by  grief  and  propriety  to  the  sincere  tears  of  the  prince, 
hinted  to  him  that  it  would  be  equally  suitable  to  his  des- 
pair and  dignity  to  quit  the  palace  of  the  Tuilexies  imme- 
cBstdy,  in  order  to  proclaim  a  more  irreeondlahle  schism  with 
the  &fourite,  and  to  retire  with  his  court  to  the  palace  of 
the  Elys^.  He  farther  r^resented  to  the  prince  that  the 
uncertainty  >  of  the  sex  of  tiie  child  which  the  widow  of  the 
Duke  de  Berry  then  boie  in  her  womb,  leaving  the  crown 
without  any  certain  heir  after  himself  and  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
Ume,  it  would  be  has  policy  to  do  violence  to  his  grief,  and  to 
many  again.  It  is  even  said  that  he  proposed  to  him  to  marry 
the  widow  of  the  King  of  Etruria,  daughter  of  Charles  IV., 
King  of  Spain,  whose  son  he  might  adopt,  a  Bourbon  of  the 
Spanish  branch,  and  to  whcmi  he  oould  devolye  the  crown  in 
removing,  by  a  coup  d^Hat,  the  odious  and  suspected  branch  of 
Orleans. 

The  SLlence  of  the  prince  was  his  only  answer  to  the  un- 
msonable  insinuations  of  M.  de  Vitrolles,  si:qpported  on  the 
Mowing  day  in  the  papers,  by  the  pathetic  appeals  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  and  the  other  writers  of  his  party.    From  all 
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tides  thej  excited  the  indignation  of  the  King's  brother,  of  tho 
Duchess  d'Angouldme,  and  of  her  husband,  against  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  King  in  purging  his  councils  and  his  court  of  the 
obnoxious  man.  They  resoWed,  at  the  instigation  of  M.  de 
Yitrolles,  to  make  a  decisive  application  to  the  King.  For 
this  they  had  the  authority  of  their  blood,  and  the  authority  of 
their  grief.  They  had  farther,  in  the  heart  of  Louis  XYIII., 
a  secret  understanding  which  b^an  to  take  root,  and  of  which 
M.  Decazes  himself  was  ignorant. 

The  mysteries  of  politics  are  often  m  the  deep  shades  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  most  secret  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  kings. 
The  hand  of  an  inyisible  female  sometimes,  unknown  to  the 
world,  moves  those  springs  which  occasion  the  ruin  or  the  sal- 
vation of  empires.  We  are  about,  for  the  first  time,  to  unveil 
that  hand,  which  at  this  period  was  still  concealed,  and  which 
afterwards,  so  long  and  so  openly  managed  the  mind  of  the 
King. 

XX. 

There  was  a  lady  at  that  time  in  Paris,  young,  handsome, 
and  naturally  eloquent,  equally  formed  to  seduce  the  heart  and 
the  eyes  of  a  prince  who  loved  women  without  profaning  them, 
and  who,  at  all  times,  had  sought  in  their  society  the  pleasures 
of  attei^tion  and  friendship,  rather  than  the  voluptuousness  of 
love.  The  age  and  infirmities  of  Louis  XYIIL  had  still  £str- 
ther  purified  in  him  the  inclinations  of  nature.  He  wished 
for  relaxation  and  confidence,  not  for  the  gratification  of  pas- 
sion ;  he  might  have  a  friend,  but  not  a  favourite.  His  predi- 
lection never  exposed  the  object  of  his  preference  to  scandal  or 
suspicion. 

This  lady  was  called  the  Countess  du  Cayla.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  M.  Talon,  an  ancient  magisterial  name.  His 
father,  a  man  of  high  intrigue  during  the  struggles  between 
the  court  and  the  revolution  from  1789  to  179^,  had  been 
connected  with  Mirabeau,  with  the  Count  de  Lamarck,  and 
even  with  the  chiefs  of.  the  .demagogues.  He  had  played 
between  the  parties,  to  the  advancement  of  his  ambition  and 
his  fortune,  one  of  those  double-faced  and  ambiguous  parta 
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which  render  those  who  accept  them  necessary  though  not 
estimable.  He  aspired  to  the  ministiy  through  eveij  channel, 
serving  or  defeating  the  chiefs  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  in 
proportion  as  they  made  him  hope  or  despair  of  attaining  the 
olject  of,  bis  ambition.  He  had  also  been  mixed  up  with  the 
intrigue  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  now  Louis  XVIII.,  in 
1791.  At  the  moment  when  the  unfortunate  Favras  was 
iudicially  executed  for  the  crime  of  high  treason  and  seduction 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  without  revealing 
anything  of  his  connection,  real  or  supposed,  with  the  brother 
of  Louis  XYI.,  M.  Talon  had  received,  it  is  said,  the  compro 
mising  confidence  of  the  dying  man,  and  a  deposit  of  papers 
criminatory  against  the  Count  de  Provence.  These  documents, 
preserved  by  M.  Talon,  constituted  a  menace  or  a  hope,  always 
suspended  over  the  honour  of  the  King.  As  an  emigrant  con- 
tinuing to  intrigue  in  London,  M.  Talon  returned  to  France 
imder  the  Empire,  was  afterwards  banished  from  Pans  as  an 
agitating  and  dangerous  man  under  every  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  died  in  exile  before  the  Hestoration.  He  had  left 
to  his  daughter  the  precious  deposit  of  the  papers  of  Favras, 
the  pledge  of  future  gratitude  and  &vour  in  the  event  of  a 
return  of  the  monarchy.  Such  was  the  public  rumour,  which 
has  never  been  confirmed  or  denied,  but  to  which  subsequent 
events  have  imparted  some  credit  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
Such  an  origin  and  such  a  lineage  were  calculated  to  give  this 
young  lady,  in  spite  of  her  youth  and  her  candour,  some  tradi- 
tions of  the  paternal  genius,  of  the  management  of  parties,  and 
of  the  seductions  of  the  court. 

XXI 

She  had  been  brought  up  at  a  school  of  feminine  diplomacy, 
in  the  Imperial  senunary  of  Ecouen,  conducted  by  Madame 
Campan,  a  lady  well  trained  in  court  artifices.  She  had  there 
formed  a  friendship  of  childhood  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  then  Hortense  Beauhamais,  since  become 
Queen  of  Holland,  and  subsequently  Duchess  of  Saint-Leu, 
Though  belonging  to  another  caste,  she  had,  during  the  Em- 
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fke,  tmk  enren  dariag  tke  liimdmUda|rB>  cuithnrted  tkis  faeatA- 
Bhip,  ahrafiagreMbk,  aDdevoitiiiUy  nM^ol,  viliktiie  rfwridKd 
daughter^t^lMr  of  Napoleon.     She  htd  mMaiei  a  gendkleBUB 
of  higk  birtii,  ettadbed  to  tlw  coart  of  tfe  FEbee  oC  Ckmdm, 
hat  iometdc  imluippiiiese,  not  aggnyated  hf  amy  crjiMTiaHty; 
had  separated  het  from  ber  imBband.    Being  tJuis  viziaallj  a 
widow,  in  die  flower  of  her  jouth  and  beon^  bnxthflaed  alone 
and  withoat  fortane  with  the  oane  and  fbtere  pvo^sects  af  iier 
ohildren,  still  in  the  eiadk,  she  lired  ledred  and  frea  irom 
TC^noaeh  in  the  house  ai  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  in  fawitiac 
iatereoarM  with  the  Countess  de  fiallf,  her  Mend,  the  natmal 
daof^iter  of  the  pnnoe.     Her  wk,  her  grace,  bar  aedaotive 
mannen,  were  only  known  to  a  binQtoii  bat  pioas  and  elegant 
cirde.     She  possessed  the  msdep^^  the  neenre,  and,  aa  it 
were,  the  presentiment  of  the  destinj  of  Madame  de  Main 
tenon,  not  laying  herself  out  for  admiration,  but  allowing  her 
self  to  be  eoa^^  to  in  the  shade  by  that  of  Loaia  XY2II 
Such  was  the  wemaa  whom  chanoe,  oar  the  premftditation  aif 
the  two  parties  of  rc^ahsts  and  1^  efamwh,  was  afasut  to  intvo- 
daoe  into  the  cabinet  of  an  okL  man,  to  promote  their  desigDA 

XXII 

At  tbe  same  period  a  young  man  of  iUnstiioas  hkth,  of  a 
ebiTakoas  figore,  of  external  lerity,  but  pm&und  ambitiaii, 
although  noUe,  independent,  and  disinterested,  was  attracting 
&e  notice  of  the  court  and  the  capital  by  the  ekganee  of  his 
manners  and  the  flutter  of  his  life.  He  was  of  the  great  ani 
princely  house  of  La  Eochefoucauld,  made  illustrious  in  war,  in 
literature,  and  even  in  the  factions  of  the  Fronde  by  the  great 
La  Eochefoucauld;  a  house  which,  from  the  time  of  Louis  3QV., 
seemed  tD  be  a  portion  of  royally  itself.  TbaafaaulywasdiEnded 
into  sewral  hvandket,  soma  «f  which  had  serred  the  serolution, 
odMCB  r&ae  Empire,  while  £hat  of  La  Eochetfoueauld  de  Don- 
deauville  had  amiHtained  for  the  old  faith  and  tha  old  dynasty 
a  fidelity  proof  i^fainst  the  intenregnams  and  the  ex^es  oi 
legitimate  royalty.  The  Visoonnt  de  k  Bochefoncai^  bebnged 
to  this  unbending  branch  of  the  Damily,  and  was  the  only  son 
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of  the  Duke  de  DoodeattTille,  to  whom  the  ^iseitodes  of  tha 
rerokition  had  left  a  pdncelj  fortune,  great  influence,  and 
penonal  consideration,  merited  by  much  beneficence  aad  rigid 
virtue.  The  Viscount  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  in  all  the  ardour 
of  youth,  of  brarery,  and  of  public  spuit,  at  the  moment  of 
Napoleon's  faill,  in  1814,  had  signalised  himself^  at  the  head 
of  the  young  nobility  of  Paris,  ea^r  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  raise  up  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  to  precipitate  the 
downfidl  of  Napoleon.  On  horseback,  with  the  white  colours 
fluttering  on  his  arm,  he  was  seen  riding  through  the  capital, 
ezcitii^  its  wavering  inhabitants  with  the  acclamations  of  a 
new  reign,  on  the  day  the  allies  entered  Paris.  He  was 
erroneously  accused  of  wishing  to  mutilate  the  monuments  of 
French  rictory,  by  attadiing  a  rope  to  the  statue  of  Napoleon, 
and  harnessing  himself  to  it  with  the  mob  to  drag  it  in  the 
nmd.  His  presence  on  the  place  Yenddme  at  the  moment 
of  this  impudent  profanation,  instigated^  in  fact,  by  a  man 
reprobated  by  all  parties,  had  given  some  credit  to  dds  error. 
Ardent  in  royalism,  but  upright  in  heart,  and  guiltless  of 
insulting  the  vanquished,  this  young  man  was  designated  by 
his  name,  by  lus  political  opinions,  and  by  his  zeal,  to  the 
&vour  of  the  King  and  the  princes.  He  occupied  in  their 
service  one  of  those  high  functions  of  honour  reserved  for 
the  ancient  names  of  the  monarchy.  The  Count  d*Artois 
loaded  him  with  £uniliar  favours,  and  the  King  himself  showed 
him  much  consideration.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  one  of  the  most  amiable 
characters  that  history  can  have  to  describe  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  revolutionaiy  times ;  a  popular  reformer  firom  generosity 
of  mind  at  the  commencement,  a  victim  during  their  excesses, 
constant  after  reverses,  generous  after  triumphs,  and  always 
moderate  and  indulgent. 

xxni. 

The  Viscount  de  la  Bochefoucanld  by  his  family,  by  his 
alliance,  and  by  his  education — which  was  confided  to  the 
Abbe  Duval,  an  ecclesiastic,  eloquent,  and  influential  amount 
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the  priesthood — ^by  his  connections  in  society,  and  his  inti- 
macies  at  court,  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  royalism  and  religion, 
of  the  church  and  the  palace,  of  bishops,  princes,  and  courtiers, 
which  was  overshadowed  by  the  favour,  impatiently  submitted 
to,  of  M.  Decazes.    Though  a  stranger  to  that  hidden  and 
mischievous  government  which  endeavoured  to  constitute  itself 
round  the  Count  d'Artois  into  an  ambitious  opposition,  consist- 
ing of  spme  ecclesiastics,  emigrants,  and  intriguers,  he  shared 
in  the  animadversions  and  terrors  which  the  concessions  of 
M.  Decazes  and  of  the  King  to  the  ideas,  and  especially  to  the 
men  of  the  revolution,  instilled  into  the  royalists  of  the  Cham- 
ber, of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  the  clergy.     Some  Jesuits, 
those  religious  diplomatists  of  the  church  with  the  people^ 
scarcely  perceptible  at  that  time  in  the  conflict  of  opinions.. ' 
began,  however  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  over  the  policy  of 
the  ancient  &milies.     Permitted,  under  the  Empire,  to  parti- 
cipate with  the  university  in  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes,  the  Jesuits  had  displayed  in  the  art  of  appropriating, 
attaching,  and  affiliating  youth,  a  talent,  a  zeal,  and  virtues  which 
had  elevated  their  name  and  influence  amongst  the  aristocracy 
They  prompted,  unknown  to  them,  those  houses  whose  sons 
they  had  instructed.    Attached  to  the  Bourbons  after  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  they  were  disposed,  even  by  the  spirit  of  their 
institution,  to  connect  this  new  reign  of  the  Bourbons  with  the 
church,  in  order  to  increase  the  religious  faith  of  the  people  by 
the  ascendancy  of  the  royal  power,  and  to  smooth  the  road  to 
power  to  none  but  religious  people.    They  would  naturally 
incline  those  opinions  which  were  subjected  to  them  through 
the  medium  of  conscience,  rather  towards  the  clerical  policy  of 
the  Count  d*Artois,  than  the  profane  and  philosophical  policy 
of  the  King.    The  reign  of  a  sovereign  royalty  agreed  better 
with  their  nature  than  that  of  a  deliberative  constitution,  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  enthral  a  court  than  a  people,  and  to 
govern  a  king  than  public  opinion.    This  was  the  first  germ  of 
what  was  called  some  years  after  the  congregation,  an  associated 
power  partly  sacred,  partly  profane,  partly  religious,  partly 
ambitious,  which,  in  reality,  exercised  at  a  later  period  so  for- 
midable and  so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  Hour- 
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bons.  This  congregation  witlioat  a  body,  iurisible  to  the  eye, 
scarcely  known  to  itself  in  these  first  years  of  the  reign,  already 
exercised  a  moral  government  oyer  the  public  opinions  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  greatly  devout  and  the  grandly  ambitious 
in  the  upper  dasses  of  Paris  and  the  provinces.  Like  the  air, 
they  gave  an  inclination  to  things  without  appearing  to  touch 
them.  Many  of  those  who  sought  that  influence  bent  before 
it ;  some,  through,  sincere  conversion  of  the  mind  which  led 
them,  from  a  disgust  of  the  present,  to  seek  repose  from  their 
doubts  in  the  traditional  and  consolatory  worship  of  the  past ; 
others,  through  servile  and  interested  adulation  of  opinions, 
which  promised  favour  and  fortune  to  their  votaries. 

All  the  men-  and  women  who  professed  these  opinions 
aspired  to  the  overthrow  of  the  favourite.  As  a  new  man, 
M.  Decazes  threw  high  birth  into  the  shade;  as  a  constitu- 
tional minister,  he  disquieted  the  consciences  of  the  absolutists ; 
as  an  adviser  of  the  5th  of  September,  and  the  revolutionary 
promotions  which  had  changed  the  nuyority  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  he  alarmed  even  the  impartial  roydists  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  monarchy. 

This  was  some  months  before  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry,  when  the  death  of  this  prince  had  not  yet  given  a 
motive  and  a  pretext  for  the  general  clamour  which  was  to  tean 
him  from  the  heart  of  the  king.  It  was  necessary  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  that  heart  to  uproot  from  it  the  power  of  the 
minister,  and  to  replace  it  with  another  ascendant.  An  instru- 
ment vras  wanting  for  this  vague  design ;  this  instrument  could 
only  be  a  woman,  and  nature  had  created  her  in  Madame  du 
Cayla.  She  was  sought  for ;  and  friendship  discovered  her  to 
M.  de  la  Bochefoucauld. 

XXIV. 

He  had  been  connected  for  some  years  past  by  a  platonic 
attachment,  pore  as  esteem,  and  ardent  as  adoration,  with  this 
lady,  the  friend  of  his  wife ;  and  whose  beauty,  misfortunes,  and 
irresistible  attractions  he  had  thus  learned  to  appreciate  in  the 
intimagr  of  his  .own  family.  A  daily  correspondence  fostered 
between  them  a  community  of  sentiments  and  ideas  which 
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mB  duuMoteiiwd  ia  their  lettoit  by  the  tender  tide»<tf  bi 
and  neter.    He  letters  ef  MMhone  da  Ceykt,  at  onee 
and  tender,  Ifte  femtle  eoiifideneei,  etinoed*  lioiierf«r,    iy 
laraiiMMieideMoiithealEimof  tfaetrnwa,  a  penw  o^  rdleetiRi 
and  a  deaniese  of  judgment  wlndi  would  not  kcve  aateiUMd, 
either  in  a  S^vigne  or  a  prinoees,  dea  UrrioL    Tkeee  letteis, 
nombera  of  wliidi  liaTe  ainoe  been  publUbed,  doubtless  garve 
to  M.  de  la  Boehefcmcauld,  or  to  his  cifde,  the  fifBt  idea  of  the 
plan  of  aednetiiMi  wfaach  it  was  desirable  to  attempt  on  tke 
ejes*  the  mind,  and  the  heart  ef  the  King.     "  An  Eaiber,**  na 
Madame  da  Gayk  beraelf  j^jfuUj  said,  in  alhvion  to  ^e 
part  they  inshed  her  to  perform,  ^  inaa  necesnaiy  for  ^k 
Ahasoeras." 

However  tliis  might  be,  whether  the  thonght  of  the  eon- 
bination  originated  soldy  with  the  yonng  friend  of  tius  sedse 
tire  woman,  oir  arose  in  her  own  ndnd  nnknown  to  herself,  m 
concert  with  the  views  and  opbiions  which  were  fioctiiating 
aroand  her,  the  Yisooont  de  la  Bochefoacanld  resolyed  to  make 
an  Esther  of  the  woman  he  most  admired  in  the  world,  and  to 
possess  himself,  through  her  means,  of  the  heart  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  fat  the  advantage  <^  his  political  opinions,  of  the 
monarchy,  and  of  refigion.     Having  conceived  this  plan,  it 
was  neeessaiy  to  obtain  the  consent  and  ccmcoireDce  of  her 
who  was  to  be  its  instrament  or  its  victim ;  for  the  part  €i 
favourite,  even  if  not  criminal,  had  at  least  its  cbngers  in  the 
court,  and  its  evil  interpretation  in  pnUic  opinion. 

XXV. 

In  virtue  of  the  familiarity  established  between  them,  1^ 
Viscount  de  la  Bochefoucauld  met  Madame  du  Cayla  one 
evening  the  preceding  autumn,  in  the  saloon  of  the  old  Prince 
of  Gonde,  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  leading  her  mto  one  of 
the  retired  alleys  of  the  gardens  of  this  palace,  which  ^en 
bordered  on  the  Seine,  he  assumed  the  mysterioin  air  of  one 
about  to  confide  a  secret,  and  begged  her  serioas  attention  to 
the  overture  he  was  going  to  make  to  her.  The  lady  listened 
without  interrupting  him.      "  Religion  and    the  monareli^i 
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*  '"         '  ' " ' 

ifiiieii  yoa  love  witk  ail  the  tttudmieiit  of  jmaa  £iinily,**  he 
aaid,  **  are  tottering,  and  reeu^  to  crumble  ia  a  new  reTOlHtum. 
The  prime  minister,  whether  throogh  blmdness,  love  of  popo- 
ktrily,  or  ambition,  is  pmhiiig  vofjwltj  to  £Eital  oonflessions, 
which  will  place  it  disarmed  at  tiie  mercy  of  its  enenies. 
The  royalists  are  proclaimed  pablic.  enemies  uoder  a  king 
whom  they  defend  in  spite  of  hinseil  While  the  improvi- 
dence or  presumption  of  a  man  too  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
monarch  agitates  external  parties,  his  ovcdbeaikig  fortune  sows 
disunion,  suspicion,  distrust,  and  even  conspiracy,  within  the 
palace.  The  royal  family,  in  a  divided  sti^  weakens  itself 
by  these  divisions  befi>re  the  common  enemy.  We  are  drawing 
towards  a  precipice;  no  hand  can  tear  frcmi  the  King  the 
bandage  that  blinds  him  but  the  hand  of  a  wonum,  gentle 
enough  not  to  give  umbn^e  to  his  self-love  while  she  unseds 
his  eyes.  This  prince  must  love  those  iHiom  he  aufiers  to 
advise  him:  his  heart  constitutes  one  half  of  his  policy. 
Madame  de  Balbi,  M.  Davaray,  M.  de  filacas  formerly,  and 
M.  Decazes  at  present,  are  the  still  living  proofs  of  this  dispo- 
sition of  his  natoxe.  It  is  necessary  to  please  in  order  to 
acquire  a  right  to  direct  him.  WooMn,  iUustrious  through 
their  influence,  useful  or  fetal,  over  the  hearts  ^md  minds 
of  kings,  have  by  turns  ruined  or  saved  royalty,  both  in 
France  and  in  Spain ;  and  it  is  even  now  from  a  womaa  alone 
that  we  can  look  for  the  salvation  of  religion  and  the  monarchy. 
Nature,  birth,  education,  misfortune  itself^  seem  to  have  deng- 
nated  yon  for  this  part.  Will  you  be  the  saviour  of  the 
princes,  the  friend  of  the  Sing,  the  Esther  of  the  royalists, 
the  Maintenon,  firm  and  irreproachable,  ei  a  oomt  which  is  on 
the  way  to  ruin,  and  Yrtkh  a  woman  alone  can  reooncile  and 
save?  Solicit  an  audienee  of  the  King,  under  pretence  of 
imploring  his  protection,  which  you  are  in  want  of  for  yourself 
and  your  children ;  exhibit  to  him,  as  if  in  a  casual  way,  those 
treasures  of  gracefulness,  wit,  and  good  sense  which  nature 
has  lavished  on  yon,  not  for  the  gloom  of  retirement  in  which 
you  bury  them,  but  for  the  full  blaze  of  familiar  interoourae 
with  a  king,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  gifts  ol  mind; 
charm  him  in  a  first  interview ;  quit  him  so  that  he  may  feel 
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a  regret  at  losing  you,  and  a  desire  to  see  yon  again;  return 
when  he  recalls  you ;  create;  ai|  if  lor  the  necessity  of  your 
afGgdrs,  occasions  for  fresh  interviews ;  listen  to  his  confidentisl 
communications;  let  some  timid  counsels  escape  you;  insinuate 
yourself  by  affection  into  his  heart,  and  by  good  sense  into  his 
mind ;  make  yourself  essential  to  the  relaxation  of  this  sneer- 
ing soul,  oyerwhelmed  with  the  cares  of  government ;  and  vhen 
your  imperceptible  empire  shall  be  confirmed  by  habit  ii  his 
attachment,  make  use  of  this  influence,  by  little  and  little,  to 
uproot  from  his  confidence  the  fayourite  by  whom  he  is  fas- 
cinated, to  reconcile  the  King  with  his  brother,  and  with  the 
princes,  and  to  make  them  concur  in  adopting,  in  the  person  of 
M.  de  Yill^le  and  his  friends,  a  ministry  at  once  royalist  aad 
constitutional,  which  shall  replace  the  equilibrium  of   the 
throne  on  the  monarchical  basis,  and  preyent  the  impending 
catastrophe  with  which  France  is  threatened.*' 

XXVI. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  young  negodator  of  the  party 
which  was 'already  forming  in  the  Chamber,  between  the  ultra- 
royalists  and  the  daring  royalists  of  the  Count  d'Artois*  anti- 
chamber,  against  the  liberals  of  the  party  of  M.  Decazes. 
But  this  attempt  on  the  self-loye  and  ambition  of  a  woman, 
then  timid  and  modest,  and  almost  offended  at  so  strange  a 
proposition,  was  foiled  at  once  by  her  modesty  and  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  enterprise.  "What!"  she  exclaimed  to  her 
Mend,  with  an  accent  of  astonishment  and  reproach,  "  are 
you  then  so  little  acquainted  with  me  as  to  try  to  dazzle  me 
with  a  prospect  of  empire  and  domination  at  the  court  ?  Have 
I  oyer  given  you  a  right  to  confound  me, — ^humble  and  retired 
as  I  am  in  my  gloom  and  my  misfortune,  hating  as  I  do  the 
manoeuvres,  the  intrigues,  and  the  glare  of  courts, — with  those 
bold,  ambitious,  or  hypocritical  women,  who  avail  themselves 
of  their  vices,  or  even  of  their  virtues,  to  seduce  or  govern  the 
hearts  of  kings  ?  Believe  me  that  such  a  part  is  equally  op- 
posed to  my  nature  and  to  my  position ;  and  if  you  wish  that 
we  should  continue  friends,  never  again  speak  to  me  on  the 
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subject.     I  shall  even  forget  that  you  have  so  little  understood 
mo  as  to  have  spoken  of  it  at  all." 

There  n^as  so  fixed  an  intention,  and  such  irrevocahle  deter- 
mination of  mind  in  the  accent  \nth  ^hich  these  words  were 
pronounced,  that  the  negociator  did  not  press  the  matter  any 
farther,  but  thought  of  seeking  some  other  method  of  accom< 
plishing  the  successful  comhination  of  his  party. 

XXVII 

The  dangers  and  misfortunes  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  resulting 

from  her  rupture  with  her  hushand,  who  contested  her  fortune 

with  her,  and  insisted  on  having  his  children,  were  so  imminent, 

that  her  friends,  and  necessity  itself,  counselled  her  to  throw 

herself  on  the  protection  of  the  King.    The  Viscount  de  La 

Bochefoucauld,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his.  chimerical 

projects  which  had  been  rejected  with  such  energetic  repugnance, 

resumed  with  his  friend  his  feeling  of  interest,  the  most  true 

and  the  most  natural,  for  her  unhappy  situation.   He  encouraged 

her  to  solicit  an  audience  of  the  Kbg,  and  to  throw  herself  at 

his  feet,  to  demand  an  asylum  in  his  justice ;  quite  certain  that 

th^  tears,  the  eloquence,  and  the  understanding  of  the  suppliant 

would  operate,  in  spite  of  herself,  on  the  eyes  and  mind  of  the 

monarch,  and  that  in  granting  her  the  &vour  she  asked,  he 

would  feel  her  attractions.    Whether  reflection  had  modified  the 

first  repugnance  with  which  the  idea  suddenly  presented  to  her 

imagination  had  inspired  the  lady,  and  tliat  the  fancy  recurring 

to  her  mind  had  assumed  a  less  repulsive  form ;  or,  whether  the 

horror  of  heing  bereft  of  her  children,  had  conquered  her 

timidity  and  reserve ;  or,  that  the  secret  papers  which,  it  was 

said,  she  had  received  from  her  father  appeared  to  her  a  certain 

pledge  of  gratitade  and  fiivour  to  offer  to  Louis  XVIII.,  she 

decided  on  soliciting  an  audience,  and  presented  herself  before 

the  King. 

She  appealed  in  his  presence  armed  with  what  most  em 
bellishes  a  woman  in  the  eyes  of  a  prince, — ^timidity,  supplication, 
and  tears  The  King  was  more  than  dazzled,  he  was  touched 
He  raised  the  young  suppliant,  made  her  sit  down,  conversed 
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nith  her  abovt  her  father,  about  lier  dtHdreii,  and  aboat  her 
fortunes.  He  enjoyed  the  chamu  of  her  oeiiTeraalioQ  as  modi 
as  the  beauty  of  her  &ee,  and  after  having  granted  her  more 
than  she  had  dared  to  ask,  he  gave  her  pennisBioB  to  retire,  as 
late  as  possible,  desuing  her  himself  to  retam  to  see  him  <m 
stated  days,  and  t^ing  her  that  Ins  cabinet  would  be  always 
open  to  her  whenever  she  had  a  wish  to  expreao  to  him. 

The  plan  of  seduction  conceived  by  policy  bad,  at  the  first 
look,  been  accomplished  by  nature.     We  are  never  deceived  in 
reckoning  on  the  all-conquering  power  of  beauty,  and  the  in- 
toxioation  of  the  eyes  of  a  King.    The  sentiment  of  Ijouis 
XTIII.  for  this  seductive  woman  bore  from  the  furst  day  the 
character  of  love,  wfaidi  hid  from  itself,  under  the  name  of 
friendship,  what  the  age  of  tiie  mosareh  and  the  modesty  of  the 
lady  did  not  suffer  to  be  avowed ;  he  folt  a  degree  of  eSectkiCL 
which  he  said  was  patenud,  and  called  her  his  deuighter ;  not 
daring,  eidier  from  respect  forhimself,  or  respect  for  her,  to  give 
her  any  other  name.     The  royal  family  informed  by  the  hi^y 
negociator  of  the  success  of  his  plan,  of  the  inspirations  im- 
parted by  Madame  du  CSi^la  in  the  intimacy  of  their  interviews, 
of  her  increasing  ascendancy  over  the  prince,  of  her  wi^  to  re- 
concile the  monarch  with  his  funily,  saw  with  pkasuie  these 
interviews  of  die  Sling  and  the  lady,  which  were  eoncealed 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  knowledge  of  the  minister. 
M.  de  Yill^Ie  and  his  friends  were  acquainted  with  it  by  M.  de 
La  Rochefoucauld,  and  future  plans  of  mimstiy  were  already 
founded  i^on  this  friendship. 

XXVIII. 

The  King  derived  greater  pleasure  every  day  from  this 
sweet  fomimne  fomilicaity.  It  reminded  him  of  fais  friendship 
at  an  earlier  age  for  the  Countess  de  Balbi,  the  mental  delight 
of  bis  youthful  days.  It  taught  him  also  that  his  heart  could 
do  without  M.  Decazes ;  and  that  there  was,  in  the  friendship 
of  a  young  woman  with  a  man  of  his  age,  as  much  propriety 
and  more  pleasantness  than  in  the  ascendancy  of  a  £ftvourite. 
He  began  himself  to  interrogate  those  around  him,  as  if  to 
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socmd  tliem  respecting  tin  two  otgectB  of  hki  &fonr,  and  to 
mahs  them  tfipkad  hs  new  sesdiaentB. 

One  ereiung  he  ealled  lor  M.  de  La  Bodiefeocaiild,  and 

asked  bim  for  bis  opinion  of  M.  Deeazes:  "  M.  Decazes/'  re* 

plied  the  jonaag  eourtier,  with  the  instinct  of  cooxts,  '*is  the 

most  attrnctrre  of  mein,  and  the  most  SBacen^y  attached  to  the 

person  of  the  King.*'    "  Ah !"  Bolaaj  eyexj  day,**  interrapted 

the  prince,  '*  and  I  am  ha;^  to  hear  him  tbas  f^wlcen  of  by 

TOurselL'*    ^  Yes,  your  majesty,"  resomed  M.  de  La  Bocbiefoa- 

caold,  **  M.  DecBzes  baa  all  the  qualities  of  an  agreeable  man, 

and  a  uaehd  minister ;  but  the  exelasive  and  jealous  royalists 

have  COTimitted  irremediable  fsahs  towards  him,  they  bsTe 

harrassed  him  with  injustioe  and  bitterness,  and  by  their  im 

placable  hostility  they  hare  thrown  bim  into  the  camp  of  the 

enemies  of  the  monarchy :  he  has  not  bad  the  stoicism  to  resist 

these  iniquities  on  ^e  one  side,  or  this  interested  popularity  n 

the  other ;  and  by  the  Tiolent  and  inconsiderate  introduction  of 

sixty-lburreTolutbnaiy  names  into  the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  has 

broken  the  main  spring  of  the  goremment,  instead  of  strength 

ening  it,  and  he  has  placed  the  throne  at  the  merey  of  your 

enemies. 

The  King  listeped  without  refuting  him. 

"  And  what  is  your  opinion,''  added  the  King,  "  of  Madame 
Da  Oayla?"  The  sincere  courtier  had  no  occasion  to  recur  to 
adulation,  or  complaisance,  to  utter  to  the  King  the  most  ardent 
encomiums  on  the  private  favourite  of  his  heart  The  Kii^ 
listened,  and  even  enhanced  the  eulogium.  M.  de  La  Bocbefou- 
canld  learned  ficom  this  that  M.  Decazes  still  subjugated,  but 
that  his  £Edr  friend  had  already  intoxicated  the  mind  of  the 
monandi.  He  acquainted  his  firiends  with  this  conversation ; 
and  it  was  felt  that  tune  was  secretly  undermining  the  minister, 
but  that  they  must  still  wait  to  overturn  him. 

XXIX 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  King,  and  the  progress  of 
this  attempt  upon  his  heart  on  the  evening  of  the  Duke  de 
Berry's  assassination.    We  have  seen  that  M.  de  Yitrolles, 
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his  side,  aiudoiis  to  break  ereiy  tie  between  the  Count  d'Aitois  and 
his  brother,  and  to  effect  the  triomph  of  altra-royalism  by  the 
outburst  and  violence  of  this  schism  in  the  royal  fietmiljr,  con- 
jured his  prince  to  many  f^;ain.  The  following  day  he  conjured 
him  to  demand  openly  from  the  King  the  immediate  dismissal 
of  M.  Decazes,  and  to  tell  his  brother  that  he  must  choose 
between  his  &mily  and  his  minister.     The  Count  d*Artois, 
whose  mind  was  troubled  at  the  same  time  by  his  paternal  grief 
and  his  political  alarm,  and  by  the  ambitious  promptings  of  his 
counsellorB,  assembled  around  him  what  the  poniard  had  still 
left  him  of  his  family,  his  son  the  Duke  d'AngoulSme,  and  his 
daughter-in-law,  a  living  reproach  to  the  reyolution.     The  royal 
family  thus  decimated  repaired  to<the  King's  apartment,  and 
were  announced  to  him.    Louis  XVIII.  expected  this  melan- 
choly visit,  and  felt  himself  too  weak  to  resist  it.     What  could 
he  say  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  daughter,  and  a  niece,  mourning 
for  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  cousin,  murdered  the  evening  before, 
the  silent  accusers  of  a  system  to  which  they  attributed  their 
catastrophe,  and  coming  to  present  themselves  as  victims 
marked  out  beforehand  for  similar  attempts     The  Bang,  the 
princes,  and  the  princess,  continued  a  long  time  silently  looking 
at  each  other  through  their  tears,  without,  daring  to  say  what 
was  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  countenances  and  their  pro- 
ceeding :  the  King  feeling  that  they  wanted  to  deprive  him  of 
his  minister,  and  the  princes  understanding  that  in  imploring 
they  came  to  command. 

The  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  bolder  as  being  a  woman,  and 
because  the  demand  in  her  mouth  preserved  the. appearance  and 
the  pathos  of  a  prayer,  at  length  broke  the  silence :  "  Sire,'* 
she  said,  in  an  accent  which  seemed  to  comprise  all  the  tears 
and  all  the  blood  of  her  family,  '*  we  are  proceeding  towards 
another  revolution.  Stop  it  while  yet  there  is  time !  Your 
throne  has  occasion  for  every  support.  M.^  Decazes  has  too 
deeply  injured  the  royalists  to  admit  of  his  joining  them ;  let 
him  retire,  and  all  will  unite  in  bringing  aid  to  your  govern- 
ment." 

**M.  Decazes,"  replied  the  King  to  his  niece  with  a  stem 
w^ect,  "has  defended  my  authority  against  men  who  may 
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liave  done  me  real  service,  bnt  who  yield  with  a  bad  grace  to 
the  restraint  of  the  laws,  and  who  openly  league  themselves 
with  a  party  that  would  do  violence  to  my  prudence,  in  order 
to  lead  me  into  a  course  of  which  I  disapprove.  This  was  the 
duty  of  a  faithful  minister." 

Then  raising  his  voice,  and  looking  round  with  mingled 
pride  and  anger ;  "M.  Decazes,"  he  added,  "  has  done  nothing 
but  in  conformity  with  my  sentiments,  my  principles,  and  my 
^vilL  When  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  tribune  of  the  Cham- 
bers, between  my  royal  will  and  the  acts  of  my  ministers,  I  can 
understand  it ;  but  that  here,  even  in  the  bosom  of  my  own 
fieonily,  this  puerile  distinction  should  be  drawn,  is  a  thing  that 
I  can  only  look  upon  as  an  intentional  offence." 

"  Then,  Sire,"  said  the  Count  d'Artois,  recalling  to  mind 
the  violent  counsels  of  M.  de  VitroUes,  **  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  continue  at  the  Tuileries,  if  M.  Decazes,  publicly  accused  of 
complicity  in  the  death  of  my  son,  by  M.  Clausel  de  Cousseigues^ 
appears  again  as  minister  in  this  palace  !*' 

In  repeating,  without  qualifying  it,  the  odious  imputation 
of  men  of  his  party,  the  prince  adopted  it  in  his  own  mind» 
and  gave  consistency,  in  the  excess  of  his  grief,  to  a  shameful 
calumny.  The  King  was  indignant  at  hearing  from  the  lips 
of  his  brother  an  accusation  which  by  impeaching  his  minister 
incriminated  even  himself,  and  reproached  him  mth  the  blood 
of  a  nephew.  "  What,  my  brother,**  he  exclaimed,  **  is  it  when 
a  faithful  and  unfortunate  minister  is  persecuted  by  a  calumny^ 
die  extravagance  of  which  is  equal  to  its  atrocity,  that  you 
would  urge  me  to  dismiss  a  man  who  is  devoted  to  me?  The 
deputies  themselves,  his  enemies,  have  repelled  this  accusation 
with  honor,  and  should  I  appear  to  believe  it  when,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  repugnant  to  evexy  sentiment  of  my  breast !  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  have  never  knoism  a  more  sincere  and 
more  sensitive  heart  than  that  of  M.  Decazes ;  I  am  convinced 
lie  would  have  given  his  life  to  save  that  of  my  nephew,  as 
lie  would  give  it  up  for  me.  I  respect  the  errors  of  your  grief ; 
mine  is  not  less  cruel,  but  it  shall  not,  however,  force  me  to  be 
unjust!" 

The  Count  d'Artois,  thunderstruck  by  the  energetic  look 
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and  aeeentof  his  bzother,  made  no repfy.    He  f&%&a±i^oa^ 
the  digttitj  and  justice  ef  the  Eing  might  lepel  injwdaon.  and 
menace,  his  heart  peihapa,  iroold  iiet  losist  a  prayer.      Be 
aooordinglj,  y^iih  his  aoit  and  the  DochesB  of  Angonl^me,  ap- 
proached the  King's  chair,  and  all  ihiee  kaeeliBg  before  tlM^ 
nnde  and  their  brother,  **  Bire,**  aaid  the  dan^ter  oi  Tjows 
XYI.,  recalling  by  her  atdtode  and  tkjection  the  disheartened 
victim,  the  daughter  and  sister,  nieoe  and  amst  of  dherished 
victims,  ^  Oar  family  has  been  serelj  tried  by  criamity!  let  it, 
however,  he  eonsoled  by  muon !   ^  not  refbse  it  tiie  fixvoar  it 
prays  for  on  its  kness !  ** 

''This  fjsvoor,*'  added  the  Comt  d'Artois  aobbing,     T 
beg  for,  as  a  sacrifice  to  ihe  manes  of  my  uofiiiliuiate  son!  ** 

The  Ming  had  softened  horn  indignation  to  compsseion  for 
Ins  &mily:  Ms  mind  resisted,  bat  his  heart  ms  bent.     '^Ton 
nfll  have  it  so,'*  he  somrwfuHjr  esdaimed ;  **  weH  tiben,  yoa 
dball  be  satisfied! "    The  princes  retired,  and  the  xepozt  of 
the  successful  attempt  ^tey  had  been  com»cl!ed  to  make,  gra- 
tified the  hatred  and  amotion  d  i&mir  a^feereate.    IDie  l^ng 
sent  lor  M.  Decazes,  nith  whom  he  had  a  long  and  moving 
interview,  refusing  with  generous  obstinaej  liie  resignation 
which  the  mimster  begged  him  to  aeeept,  to  «dmphfy  the 
transaction,  and  to  ofler  hinraelf  as  a  saoifiee  to  the  concord 
of  tike  lamilj.    ^  Ah !  my  duld,**  esclsimed  the  Eii^,  more 
vanquished  by  a  sense  of  propriety  tiun  by  conviction  in  his 
struggle  with  his  brother,  "  it  is  not  yon  they  would  injure^ 
bat  me ! ''  M.  Decazes  did  not  endeavour,  like  so  many  other 
ministers  dismissed  under  so  many  reigns,  to  increase  the 
embarrassment  of  the  crown  by  podung  Ids  master  into  an 
opposite  extreme,  in  order  to  make  himself  necessary  by  making 
the  government  diffictdt  <nr  impossible  afber  him.    He  coun- 
selled the  Eiz^  to  have  reconrse  to  tite  Duke  de  EicheHeu, 
a  man  who  could  not  be  attached  by  the  royalists,  and  who 
was  acceptable  to  the  monarchical  liberals;  and  he  himself 
undertook  to  convince  and  concfliate  his  successor.     More  a 
friend  than  a  disgraced  mimster  in  this  circumstance,  the 
favourite  showed  himself  superior  to  the  weakness  of  resent- 
ment.   He  justified  in  his  fall  the  King  who  had  exalted  him. 
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The  Duke  de  Etkbtfiieu,  convinced  l^  experience  of  the  difficnltj 
of  pleasing  a  hnakj  divided  among  itself,  and  instrocted  bj 
tbe  note  $ecrHe  of  the  snares  laid  hj  the  adherents  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  would  not  consent  to  accept  the  ministxjr  imtil  he  had 
had  a  conference  with  this  pnnce.  The  Count  d'Artois  gave 
his  word  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  support  the  ministry 
mtbi  all  the  power  of  public  opinion  which  he  commanded  in 
the  palace,  in  the  rojalist  journals,  ki  the  peera^^,  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Duke  de  Ricbaliea  thought  he 
had  thus  made  sure  of  the  prince,  but  he  soon  percdved  he 
had  not  made  sure  of  the  party. 

The  ministry  was  formed  on  the  21st  February.  The 
Duke  de  Bidieliea  presided  over  the  Council  of  Ministers 
without  a  department,  M.  de  Sarres  was  appointed  in  his 
ahsence  to  the  home  department*  and  his  place  was  provisio- 
nally supplied  by  M.  Simeo2i,an  oldand  consamate  tactician  in 
public  a£birs  and  in  the  assembhes,  whose  previous  hfe  offered 
guarantees  to  the  hbexals^  and  whose  loyahy  gave  security  to 
rojalism.  The  Coont  d'Artois,  that  lie  might  have  an  adhe- 
rent in  the  minktry,  kitrodueed  into  it  M.  Capelle,  who  had 
been  appointed,  no  one  knew  whence,  to  the  prefectare  of 
Florence  under  the  Empire.  He  was  a  cherished  proteg6, 
it  was  said,  of  Eliza,  sister  to  Napoleon  and  grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany;  disgraced  after  1814,  for  having  too  easily  yielded 
to  the  forces  of  the  allies,  he  followed  the  Count  d'Artois  to 
Ghent  during  the  hundred-days,  was  useful  to  this  prince  by 
his  administrative  experience,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  for- 
tunes with  a  zeal  which  never  after  belied  itsel£  M,  Mounier, 
to  whom  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  offered  a  department,  declined 
it  with  a  modesty  that  enhanced  the  value  of  his  talents. 
Wishing  rather  to  serve  than  to  ascend,  he  contented  himself 
vnth  the  direction  general  of  police,  reassuring  both  parties 
by  his  vigilance  and  his  moderation*  M.  Portalis,  whose 
name  figures  under  eveiy  regime,  as  one  of  those  servants 
of  the  state,  who  attach  themselves  more  to  the  functions 
than  the  principles  of  government,  and  who  make  a  sort  of 
appanage  of  high  employments,  replaced  M.  Simeon  in  the 
sub-direction  of  justice.      M.  Pasquier  kept  the  department 
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of  foreign  affairs,  passing  from  one  ministiy  to  another,  vntii 
a  pliability  of  mind  and  zeal  which  made  him  acceptable  to  all 
M.  Portal  kept  the  marine*  M.  Boy  the  finances,  M.  de  Xjatoor- 
Maubourg,  the  war-office.  With  a  few  exceptions,  it  was  still 
the  ministry  of  M.  Decazes,  he  himself  being  left  out.  His 
spirit  survived  his  fall:  the  King  had  only  sacrificed  his 
name. 

After  this  sacrifice  the  King  loaded  his  ex-ihinister  Avitfa 
tokens  of  attachment,  which  testified  the  continuance  of  his 
personal  confidence  in  the  fiivourite  whom  political  necessity 
bad  wrested  from  his  heart  He  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  Duke,  appointed  him  ambassador  to  London,  with  a  salary 
which  placed  the  fortune  of  his  minister  on  a  level  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  British  aristocracy;  to  which  he  added  mu- 
nificent gifts,  and  tears  more  honorable  to  the  minister  than 
donations.  M.  Decazes  departed  for  England  with  the  entire 
afiection  of  his  master,  the  hatred  of  the  royalists,  the  ingratitude 
of  the  libemls,  and  the  regret  of  the  ambitious  and  deposedDocliv 
naires  who  had  shared  in  his  Hall,  but  who  saw  in  his  removal 
a  passing  eclipse  of  favour,  and  a  certain  pledge  of  a  secret 
ascendancy  and  a  second  fortune. 

XXX. 

Thus  disappeared,  for  ever,  this  young  minister,  the  aoci 
dental  creation  of  circumstances,  of  the  favour  of  a  king,  and  of 
the  unpractised  struggle  of  parties.  The  indecision  and  be- 
wilderment of  a  Bestoration  forgotten  in  a  long  exile,  on  re- 
placing its  foot  amidst  darkness,  on  a  soil  which  it  bad  not 
jet  sounded,  gave  at  this  first  moment  a  large  scope  to  fa- 
vouritism. Government  was  no  longer  conducted  by  absolute 
authority,  it  was  not  as  yet  conducted  by  authority  in  the 
Cuambers;  the  government,  in  fact,  was  nothing  but  an 
alternation  of  coups  d'etat,  sometimes  for,  and  at  oti^er  times 
against  the  charter,  victory  being  given  in  turn  by  the  King's 
hand  to  the  two  parties  which  royalty  endeavoured  to  balance. 
M.  Decazes,  marked  out  by  chance,  and  remarkable  for  his 
zeaJ,  won  liis  political  fortune  by  bis  courage,  confirmed  it  by 
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his  urbanity,  merited  it  by  the  sagacity  of  his  views,  shook  it 
by  excessive  compliances,  some  of  them  deplorable,  first  to 
the  court  party,  then  to  the  opposition,  and  lost  it  finally  by  a 
eatastrophe  of  which  he  was  innocent,  and  of  which  the  ma-, 
lignity  of  the  times  wished  to  make  him  an  accomplice  while 
he  "^as  only  its  victim.  His  fidelity  to  his  master  and  his 
benefactor  was  complete,  his  conduct  was  variable,  and  his 
system,  which  was  only  the  system  of  the  King,  was  that  of 
a  statesman.  It  consisted  in  energetically  interposing  royalty, 
the  moderator  of  the  new  ideas,  between  the  royalists  eager 
for  reaction,  and  the  liberals  impatient  for  liberty.  There 
was  none  other  practicable  to  make  the  country  acceptable  to 
royalty,  and  royalty  to  the  country.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
King  matured  by  reflection  in  solitude.  To  carry  it  into 
execution  the  King  required  a  new  man,  young  and  without 
other  prospect  than  his  personal  favour ;  that,  being  indepen- 
dent of  the  royalist  and  revolutionary  parties,  he  should  have 
no  signification  but  in  himself,  and  no  future  prospect  but  in 
the  charter.  The  King  had  found  this  man  in  M.  Decazes, 
and  had  attached  himself  to  him  with  an  obstinacy  which 
partook  at  least  as  much  of  policy  as  of  friendship.  M.  De- 
cazes  was  not  only  the  favourite  of  a  king,  but  tlie  favourite 
of  a  system,  and  in  falling  he  dragged  down  the  system  with 
him.  When  the  royalists  attained  power  they  were  compelled 
to  restore  this  fallen  system  and  to  practice  it  after  him.  M. 
de  Yill^le  was  the  Decazes  of  the  royalist  majority,  as  M 
Decazes  had  been  the  Vill^le  of  the  King.  For  this  reason 
his  name  will  appear  in  history  above  the  names  of  the  common 
race  of  favourites,  who  only  represent  the  caprice  of  kings ;  M. 
Deca^^s  is  the  representative  of  a  just  idea,  the  reconcilement 
of  a  revolution  and  a  royalty.  He  was  the  statesman  of  con- 
cord, of  impartiality  and  of  the  charter;  and  if  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  separate  parties  ferociously  bent  on  destroying 
each  other,  he  had  die  glory  of  falling  between  them  with  the 
only  truth  which  could  perpetuate  the  throne  of  his  master. 

His  greatest  error  was  not  in  his  fall,  but  in  reappearing 
upon  the  scene  after  he  had  honourably  quitted  it.  His  proper 
o^lom  was  retirement,  his  dignity  inaction,  his  greatness  the 
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iatsm.  Wlien  a  num  bm  appinadied  so  xkmelj  to  the  httrt 
of  a  king,  and  peiBoiiified  with  bim  ena-cf  those  apocha  whidt 
coBstitate  eias  in  the  annate  of  a  nation,  he  ahonld  disi^peBr 
with  the  events  in  which  he  haa  emhodied  ^his  name.  The 
name  of  M.  Decazes  should  disappear  wilfa  Louis  XVIII. 
History  recognises  such  names  in  ofascoritj,  but  never  i^aiii 
in  the  crowd.  Fallen  from  the  summit  of  power,  the  states 
man  rises  no  more  until  time  haa  embalmed  his  ooemoiy. 
isolation  is  ibe  mqestj  of  disgrace. 


300K  THTRTT-EIGHTH. 

Opening  of  tlie  debates  on  the  law  of  elec^on — M.  Koyer  Cottara,  his 
previous  life  and  character — Speeches  of  M.M.  Lain^,  ComlUe  Jordan, 
jind  Foy — Passmg  of  the  hiU— Trial  and  e»cutioii  of  Louvel — In- 
creasing jfaatred  to  tiie  Bonrbons :  fiecset  Sooiatieiw  SoDapartistSf 
CouDtar-Rerolationists — M.    Madier^Monljau  denounces  to    the 
Chambers,  the  royalist  conspiracies  of  the  South — Birth  of  the  Duke 
de  Bordeaux— Revival  of  the  spirit  of  independenoe  in  Europe : 
error  of  those  who  have  ascribed  the  honour  of  it  to  Napoleon — ^Its 
real  causes :  ideas  of  nationality  instilled  by  iie  European  kings,  to 
resiittiie  Kapeleonie  absorption — Revolution  in  Spain — Retrospective 
glanoe :  Decay  of  that  monaxchy :  Palace  intrigues  :   Theocratical 
terrorism — The  Prince  of  the  Peace— Charles  IV.,  his  abdication 
and  captivity — ^Heroism   of  Spain,  the'  Cortes,  the  constitution  of 
1812 — Return  of  Ferdmand  YII. :  reaction:— O'Donnell-nlUirdn- 
tionary  explosion:  Ri^go,  Mina — Italy — State  of  this  country  in 
1820:  erroneous  opinions  concerning  it-^arbonarism— Movement 
at  Naples:   Gugliehno  Pepe — Equivocal  oondnet  of  the  court — 
Intervention  of  the  Northern  courts :  congress  of  Troppau,  of  Lay- 
bach  :  conclusion  of  the  revolution  at  Naples — Movement  in  Pied- 
mont— Carbonarism in  France — Napoleon  at  St  Helena:  ibis  ei^ 
tivity — ^The  **  memorial" :  unskillul  justification  of  Ids  memory— 
Hudson  Lowe— Illness  €i  Napoleon :  his  death:  review  of  his  reign 


The  senoos  and  prolonged  emotioD  produced  by  the  death  of 
the  Duke  de  Berry,  the  expectation  of  his  poethumons  icBue, 
the  fSall  of  the  favoarita,  the  satisfaction  given  to  the  royal 
fiEunily,  and  the  chazacter,  at  once  monarchical  and  moderate 
of  the  ministry,  seemed  to  soothe  for  a  moment  the  inritation 
of  the  royalist  party,  and  the  alarms  of  the  lib^ul&  But  this 
calm  was  only  the  funeral  truce.  The  laws  for  the  censorship 
of  the  press,  for  the  suppression  of  individual  liberty,  and  the 
electoral  law,  prepared  by  M.  Decazes,  and  laid  before  the 
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Chambers,  with  some  modifications,  by  the  new  ministxy,  caused 
an  explosion  of  rage  which  was  envenomed  by  the  blood  of  the 
prince,  and  which  could  no  longer  be  restrained  in  the  hearts  of 
die  people.    M.  Pasquier  frankly  avowed  to  the  Chamber  that  in 
these  laws  the  government  really  demanded  a  dictatorship. 
*'  It  is  a  dictatorship  given  to  a  party  thirsting  for  vengeance,'* 
responded  Manuel.     Benjamin  Constant  emboldened  by  the 
election  which  had  absolved  his  double  defection  of  1814  and 
1815,  attacked  the  characters  of  ministers  with  a  bitterness  of  in- 
vective as  though  it  had  no  retaliation  to  dread ;  M.  de  Lafayette 
spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  master  experienced  in  revolutions,  pre- 
dicting in  their  apparent  slumber  their  approaching  triumph ; 
General  Foy,  as  a  loyal  citizen,  who  participates  in  the  grief 
of  kings,  but  who  refuses  to  offer  up  hecatombs  of  freedom  at 
their  mourning.     Irritated  by  the  insulting  apostrophes  of  the 
deputies  of  the  right,  he  designated  as  a  "handfvl  of  wretches  the 
men  who  had  hailed  the  triumph  of  the  foreigners  over  their 
country.    At  these  words  an  emigrant,  a  relative  of  Charlotte' 
Corday,  the  deliverer  of  her  country  by  a  crime  resembling 
that  of  Judith,  arose  and  hurled  at  the  general,  one  of  those 
insulting  reprisals  which  the  Bomans  despised  and  the  French 
wash  out  with  blood.     The  two  adversaries  exchanged  shots  on 
the  following  day  without  any  fatal  results ;  after  which  the 
general  ascended  the  tribune,  and  satisfied  the  honour  of  the 
emigrant,  who  on  his  part  rendered  homage  to  the  courage  of 
the  patriots.    The  right  applauded  this  mutual  reparation ;  the 
left  astonished  at  the  condescension  of  the  general,  murmured 
and  seemed  to  reject  all  justice  and  all  peace.     The  implacable 
animosity  of  the  one  side,  excited  party  excesses  on  the  other. 
The  revolution  and  the  counter-revolution  personified,  looked 
each  other  in  the  face  during  the  long  debates  on  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  proposed  laws.     M.  Benoist  exclaimed 
that  the  counter-revolution  was  accomplished,  and  that  the 
charter  was  nothing  but  its  reign.    A  deputy  of  the  South,  a 
conscientious  echo  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  all  controversy 
tolerated  in  matters  of  faith,  was  an  impiety  of  thought,  de- 
clared that  liberty  was  the  greatest  plague  that  could  be 
infiicted  upon  nations.     Manuel  denounced  to  the  country,  the 
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new  alliance  between  the  goTemment  and  the  men  of  1815, 
deposed  by  the  5ih  of  September,  and  these  men  he  called  the 
ftctious.  The  capital,  excited  eveiy  evening  by  the  noise  of 
these  combats  of  the  day  in  the  Chambers,  took  fire  at  these 
flashes  of  the  orators.  Mobs  were  formed  in  the  public 
places,  the  students,  the  disbanded  officers,  the  conspirators  of 
secret  societies,  as  yet  masked  under  an  appearance  of  respect 
for  the  charter,  those  who  were  discontented  without  cause  and 
seditious  without  party,  the  men  who  float  with  every  breeze 
on  the  surface  of  great  populations,  began  to  boil  and  bubble 
at  stated  hours,  at  the  silent  signal  of  the  assemblages.  The 
police  watched  them,  harassed  them,  and  only  increased  their 
numbers  by  attempting  to  disperse  them.  Paris  presented 
eyeiy  night  the  aspect  and  the  presage  of  revolutions.  In 
the  midst  of  this  fermentation  the  ministiy  brought  forward 
the  electoral  law,  which  was  to  disarm  the  nation,  and  decree 
with  the  double  vote  a  political  privilege  to  the  aristocratical 
classes  in  the  departments. 

II 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  discussion,  preceded  by  so  many 
storms,  opened  amongst  120  speakers,  ranged  on  both  sides  of 
public  opinion,  to  attack,  or  to  defend  the  cause  which  the 
government  threw  in  as  a  fire-brand  of  desperate  struggle 
between  the  revolution  and  the  crown.  General  Foy  demon, 
strated  in  evexy  page  of  our  annals  for  several  ages  past,  the 
increasing  equality  of  rights  amongst  the  national  classes,  and 
that  the  new  order  of  things  could  be  fixed  and  unshaken  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  this  civic  equality.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  man,  the  theoretic  code  of  the  revolution,  elucidated  by 
sound  reason  and  a  moderate  conscience.  **  To  support  the 
throne  upon  an  aristocracy  in  such  a  country,"  concluded  the 
orator, "  is  to  support  it  upon  an  abyss ! "  M.  de  Labourdonnaie, 
the  boldest  and  most  eloquent  of  the  leaders  of  the  right, 'and 
the  most  popular  in  the  saloons  of  the  aristocracy,  loudly 
advocated  privilege  as  a  necessity  of  the  monarchy.  *'  It  can  no 
longer  be  saved  but  by  those  most  interested  in  it,  and  the 
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most  intereflted  ore  tJie  most  "irealthy.  Let  loyaity  cboose, 
tberefoTB,  it  is  for  it  a  quastion  of  life  or  daathi  TbB  jecwy 
lation  advaooes,  and  liie  oriflamms  i&aboai  to.  disi^pear  be£n» 
the  tri-eolo«ed  flag!** 

The  assembly  split  into  two  parties  mthoot  any  inter- 
mediate power,  was  flaetuatiiig  baakwavds  and  fcnnvarda  without 
any  oounteipoise.    Twa  men  attempted  to  form  <me;  these 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  DoctrimUre  party,  irbo  had  fillen  tgom, 
power  with  M.  Decazes,  imperceptible  in  nomber,  poweifbl  in 
taloit,  incapable  of  long  bearing  disgrace  or  inaction.  Bona 
partist  before  1814,  royalist  in  1B16,  liberal  under  M.  Decazes^ 
discontented  after  him,  lending  ^maelyes  to  erezyihing  witfar 
oat  4X»nnntting  themselTes  to  any,  and  offering  themselvea  to 
both  parties  wkh  a  skilfol  reserve  to  gavem  them,  liie  one  by  the 
other,  and  to  magnify  themselves  by  their  divisions.    Messieurs 
Guizofc,  De  Stael,  De  Broglie,  De  Barante,  De  Saint-Aulaiie, 
and  many  young  men  who  felt  in  them  the  stimulus  of  their 
capacity  and  their  future  ambition,  comprised  the  nndeus  of 
this  third  party.     M.  Laine,  and  M.  de  Serres,  the  two  greatest 
characters,  and  the  two  most  pathetic  orators  of  the  Restora- 
tion, had  been  for  a  moment  caressed  by  them,  and  seduced  by 
that  lofty  neutrality  between  the  factions,  whidi  is  the  tendency 
of  elevated  minds.    But  their  disinterested  ambition,  which 
only  aspired  to  virtoe,  and  which  totally  overlooked  itself  in 
die  interests  of  their  country,  had  already  detached  them  from 
tins  little*  group,  too  much  resembling  a  sed;,  and  too  narrow 
to  contain  their  lofty  souls.    Two  other  orators  celebrated  for 
their  services  to  royalty,  oonsecmted  by  the  prosciiptionfl, 
invested  with  the  authority  of  age  and  the  probity  of  their  livos, 
collected  around  them  at  that  time  these  young  neophytes 
without  a  master.    These  were  M.  Boy  ex  Cdliad,  and  M 
Oamillo  Jordan 

III. 

M.  Boyer  GoUard  was  already  bordering  on  cid  a^^  but  it 
w«s  that  green  old  age  which  is  merely  the  matority  oitiloii|^ 
fie  was  in  body  and  mind  an  antique  figure,  un^iiaken  in  the 
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midst  of  this  modem  aad  excitable  woidd;  His  statura  was 
lo%  aiid  powerfdl,  his  ooaQtenanoe  stem,  his  look  penetrating 
and  austere,  his  mien  mi^estic,  his  attitade  sedate,  his  mouth 
generally  closed,  andneyer  more  than  half  unbending  his  brow 
by  a  smile  full  of  reserve,  and  sometimiea  of  disdain.  He 
appeared  amidst  thes^  asacanbliss,  at  the  summit  of  which  he 
set  apart,  formed  of  colder  and  less  material  clay  than  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  did  not  break  forth  in  great 
i^lendour,  for  no  great  work  of  action,  of  literature,  or  of  elo- 
quence had  ever  illustrated  his  name,  but  he  broke  fordi,  so  to 
speak,  in  mystery.  It  was  fdt  that  his  shadows  concealed 
great  lights;  people  belieted  in  him,  and  waited  upon  his 
accents,  they  hoped  and  they  feared  great  things  £com  this 
man.  He  was  that  sort  of  oracle. from  whom  long  speeches 
axe  not  expected,  but  whose  single  word  is  sufiOlcient  to  cause 
silence  and  long  thought  amongst  the  superstitious  faithfiil. 
Everything  was  mysterious  in  the  life  and  physiognomy  of 
this  old  man. 

Bom  of  a  rural  family  of  much  consideration  in  Champagne, 
the  least  excitable  province  of  all  France — though  it  did  give 
birth  to  Danton — he  had  been,  it  was  said,  secretary  of  the  re- 
vohilionaxy  commune  of  Pans  under  P^thion ;  naturally  averse 
to  the  Climes  and  excesses  of  the  multitude,  he  had  passed 
through  ihe  revolution  in  the  loneliness  and  grief  of  a  man  who 
eaei^>es  &om  the  crowd  by  obscurity.  He  afterwards  took  re&ige 
in  speculative  philosophy,  for  which  his  reasoning  and  contro- 
versial genius  had  mor&  aptitude  than  for  polities,  the  seioice 
of  instinct  and  impuLse.  He  had  kept  a  school  and  farmed  a 
sect  in  this  vague  and  systematic  teadiing  of  philosophy.  His 
lessons  and  his  books  had  revealed  his  name  to  a  small  number 
of  those  who  sigitaite  their  minds  for  or  against  systems  in  an 
age  of  action.  But  that  celebrity  which  has  no  judges  is  the 
most  fascinating  and  the  Imaib  contested  of  all,  because  the  in- 
ddience  of  public  opinion  is  better  pleased  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  hearsay  than  upon  wordar. 

Though  buried  to  appearance  in  these  speculaticiis  of  phi- 
losophy, M.  Eoyer-Collard  connected  with  M.  Beoquet,  a  mask 
of  equal  virtue  but  of  more  activity,  had  been  pointed  out  to 
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the  King,  Louis  XYIII.,  at  Hartwell,  as  one  of  the  leadeiB  of 
public  opinion  at  Paris,  the  most  hostile  to  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon,  and  to  his  destraction  of  nationalities  and  liberties 
mder  the  name  of  conquests.    M.  Royer-Collard  aspired  from 
that  time  to  a  goyemment  in  which  the  monarchical  right,  mo- 
derate because  it  is  inyiolable,  might  be  reconciled  ^th  the 
freedom  of  thinking  and  Toting  in  a  liberal  constitution.     He 
had  accepted  the  dangerous  title  of  correspondent  of  LiOuis 
XVIII.  at  Paris ;  he  had  formed  apart  of  that  secret  council,  of 
which  M.  Becquetand  theAbb^  deMontesquiou  were  members, 
not  to  conspire  against  Napoleon,  but  to  guide  from  afar  the 
mind  of  the  exiled  King  through  all  the  obscurities  of  public 
opinion  in  France.     Napoleon  was  aware  of  the  existence  of 
'this  secret  council,  but  did  not  punish  it  even  with  disgrace. 
He  rather  preferred,  as  better  policy,  that  the  pretender  should 
receive  intelligence  from  prudent  and  temporising  men.  than 
the  turbulent  excitement  of  dangerous  conspirators  against  his 
government  and  his  life. 

IV. 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  M.  Royer-Collard,  thus 
accredited  beforehand  with  the  King  by  his  services,  and  bj 
the  testimonials  of  M.  de  Montesquiou  and  of  M.  Becquet,  had, 
from  the  first  day,  the  ear  of  the  sovereign,  the  favour  of  the 
princes,  authority  in  the  council,  and  popularity  amongst  the 
electors.    He  had  not  abused  these  advantages  to  further  his 
ambition.    This  ambition,  lofty  as  his  thoughts,  cold  as  his 
character,  was  disinterested  as  to  forfiane  and  honours.    He 
liked  to  advise  more  than  to  govern.     The  irresponsible  part  of 
an  oracle  suited  him  and  pleased  him.     To  be  listened  to,  was 
for  him  to  reign.     He  had  accepted,  and  even  with  difficulty, 
the  modest  direction  of  public  instruction  during  these  five 
years.    Eeligious,  but  imbued  with  the  stem  dogmas  of  Jan- 
s^ism,  that  Christian  stoicism,  he  had  watched  rigidly  that 
public  instruction  confided  to  the  university  should  not  glide, 
as  an  instrument  of  power,  into  the  hands  of  a  priesdiood 
equally  hostile  to  philosophy  and  Jamenism.    At  the  moment 
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vrhen  M.  Decazes,  on  the  point  of  falling,  had  turned  towards 
the  royalists,  and  had  allied  himself  with  them  instead 
»f  maintaining  his  compact  with  the  Doctrinaires,  M.  Boyer* 
CpUard,  irritated  at  this  defection,  had  retired  from  his  puhlic 
functions.  He  was  going  for  the  first  time,  to  take  a  great  part 
in  the  deliherations  of  the  Assemhly.  His  eloquence  was  a 
phenomenon  in  the  Chamber.  His  speeches  were  not  only 
written  beforehand,  but  erased  and  altered  with  incessant 
labour,  to  arrive  by  force  of  meditation  and  study,  at  that  logical 
concatenation  in  which  not  a  single  link  is  wanting  to  the 
continuous  chain  of  thought.  The  nature  of  his  eloquence  in- 
clined farther  to  that  force  and  perfection  of  speech  and  of 
phrftse,  which  concentrates,  abridges,  and  illumines  every  word 
by  the  reflection  or  by  the  contrast  of  the  proceeding  or  follow 
ing,  and  which  constitutes  eloquence  no  longer  the  expression 
but  even  the  algebra  of  politics.  It  was  an  eloquence  more 
adapted  to  the  pulpits  of  the  church,  or  the  chair  of  tlie  peda 
gogue,  than  to  the  tribune  of  political  assemblies.  To  give  it 
full  ralue  it  should  be  uttered  amidst  profound  silence  and  be 
studied  by  the  audience  as  it  had  been  by  the  orator. 

M.  Eoyer-Gollard  had  gained  over  this  auditory  beforehand 
by  the  nujesty  of  his  mind,  and  by  that  popularity  disdainful  in 
appeirance,  but  very  solicitous  at  bottom  of  success,  which 
skilfilly  courts  the  favour  of  the  masses  even  by  the  indif- 
fereni^e  that  is  manifested  for  their  applause.  There  was 
much  pride  in  the  disdain  of  M.  Eoyer-Gollard,  but  there  was 
also  much  secret  fawning  on  popularity  in  this  pride ;  he  fre- 
quently gave  offence,  but  he  did  not  offend  every  one  at  the  same 
time  ;  when  he  wounded  his  own  party  he  caressed  the  other 
His  diaracter  was  eminently  calculated  to  constitute  him  an 
orator  of  all  oppositions,  because  he  was  essentially  critical, 
because  he  saw  impropriety  everywhere,  because  he  took  the 
initiative  and  the  responsibility  in  nothing;  and  thus  serving 
all  discontents  and  all  negociations,  he  himself  escaped  criticism 
by  the  sovereign  indecision  of  his  own  mind.  An  honest,  but 
a  great  sophist,  he  threw  by  turns  the  weight  of  his  dpubts  into 
every  Italance,  incapable  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  unless  by  a 
censure,  and  still  more  incapable  of  acting,  for  action  is  the 
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conclusion  of  a  will.  He  half  read  his  speedies,  open  befora 
him  on  the  maH)le  of  the  tribune,  but  committed  beforehand 
to  memory.  His  Toice  had  the  weight  and  gnvity  c^  his 
thoughts ;  it  fell  widi  the  authorily  of  his  life,  yAaok  was  pure 
and  retired  within  itself,  which  gaye  no  scope  to  calonmy,  and 
but  little  to  envy,  and  which  seemed  to  be  annnatod  hy  only 
three  passions  superior  to  those  of  tiie  crowd — ^logie,  mozsls, 
and  virtue. 

Oaimlle  Jordan,  whose  previous  career  we  have  already 
sketched  entered  after  M.  Boyer-OoUard  into  pi^lic  life,  witita 
fame  matured  in  long  obscurity,  and  consecrated  by  proscrip- 
tion. Integrity  was  the  principal  character  of  hk  talesL 
Having  combated  and  suffered  much  for  royalty,  in  the  time  of 
its  adversity,  he  had  a  right  to  advise  it  in  its  power.  *  The 
royalists  could  not  disavow  him  without  ingratitude,  and  1^^ 
moderates  were  proud  of  attracting  to  them  anomtor  who  could 
not  be  accused  of  fisu^tion. 


These  two  voices  gave  great  stoength  to  the  oppositioii  in 
the  debates  on  the  dictatorial  laws,  and  especially  on  Ae  law 
of  election.  Hoyer-Collard,  in  a  memorable  speedbi,  established 
the  fact  that  the  French  soil  had  devoured  privflege  for  ever, 
and  conquered  equality.  •*  A  law  to  re-establish  them,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  conclusion,  "will  not  stand!  Force  idene  will 
govern !"  M.  de  Vill^Ie,  an  organ  more  than  erefr  in  kvour 
with  the  royalist  msgority,  defended  the  measures  of  the  min» 
ister,  having  already  come  to  a  private  understanding  with  him 
and  his  friends,  throu^  t^e  cabinet  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  and 
the  new  favourite,  Madame  du  Gayla.  M.  Tain^,  a  man  of 
quick  and  heroic  impressions,  convinced  hy  his  sensibility,  by 
the  crime  of  Louvel,  and  by  the  conspiracies  of  tiie  Bonaportists, 
turned  round,  with  a  sincere  abnegation  of  se£f*love,  c^aiastthe 
law  which  he  himself  had  promulgated  two  years  bdfoie,  and 
recognised  the  urgency  of  a  law  preservative  of  the  motarclry  ; 
a  feult  of  constancy,  but  excusable  from  that  passion  for  tie 
public  weal  which  filled  his  breast,  and  which  made  him  know- 
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^      ingly  sacrifice  bis  popularity  to  what  he  censidered  the  integ- 

'      rity  of  a  zeprnitBoee.    Camilie  Jordan,  then  in  &  djing  state, 

<      caused  himseV  to  be  borne  to  the  tribune  to  refute  ML  Lain6, 

i      his  friend,  and  to  predict  to  tlae  royialisto  in  his  last  Tvords,  the 

]      destiny  that  awaited  them.     **  I  mthdraw  myself  with  g^ef," 

f      be  said,  **  from  the  ministers,  who  were  niy  friends,  and  I  do 

r      not  hesitate  to-  declare  this  bill  to  be  the  most  fiettal  thai;  bfts 

ev^r  issued  horn  the  council  of  Kings,  since  those  councila  of 

)       fatal  memory  which  beset  and  ruined  the  unfortunate  race  of 

i      the  Stuarts !     It  is  the  diyoroe  between  the  nation  and  the 

i      family  that  gorrems  us.*'    Such  auguries  from  such  a  myouth 

i      powevfolly  shook  the  convictions  of  many,  whose-  votes  they 

f       held  in  suspense.    M.  Pasquier,  the  sole  and  inde&tigable 

'!       organ  of  the  ministry,   raised  himself  to  an    elevation    of 

I        eloquence  and  coun^  which  he  had  never  before  attsined.  He 

(.       refitted  with  drcumstantial  sophistry  the  most  skilful  and  the 

.  most  hfthituai  of  the  two  oppositions,  that  of  the  Doctrinaires 

by  argumentB,  and  that  of  the  libezals  by  defiance.     He  boldly 

suBtained  the  cause  of  an  aristoeiacy  of  piopefty,  as  the  basis 

of  political  power,  and  a  necessaiy  counterpoise  to  the-  instabi- 

I        lity  of  the  muhitnde.    ^  The  aristocracy,"  repliedOeneial  Foy, 

'*  has  lost  nothing-  during  the  last  struggles  of  ths  country 

I        against  the  coalition  of  18 1 5 .    Not  a  hair  of  its  head  has'  been 

touched  ;  nevertheless,  it  has  since  then  extended  between  the 

throne  and  the  people,  its  hand  armed  with  a  £»eign  aword  I 

It  has  stained  with  blood  the  sceptre  of  our  Eing^  !     Woe  to 

those'  who,  recognisa  in  my  words  a  picture  el  themselves  I 

It  has  ov^thiown  tha  nation,  and  planted  moumiiig  in  the 

bosom  of  families..    It  never  checks  its  career,,  it  conspires  for 

ever*    Do  you  widi  for  a  proof  ?"    He  unfolded  a  paper  of  the 

day,  in  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  soothed  the  impati^oe  of 

the  royalists,  and  drew  up  a  programme  of  a  government  after 

their  own  hearts.     ** Listen,"  said  he»  ''and  jndge!"    The 

general  read,  amidst  a  silBnoe,  whidi  waa  broken  by  the  in 

digni(tum  of  the  left,  and  by  ironical  cheers  from  iSbM'  right,  the 

programme  of  the  government  of  the  illustrious  wiiter,^  the> 

OK0Ba  at  that  time  of  the  discontented  aristocimcy.     This  pro- 

gnumne,  founded  upon  the  anti-popular  paradoxes  of  the  Count 
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de  MaiBtre,  of  M.  Bonald,  and  of  tha  bishops  of  the  restored 
chuioh,  called  for  a  monaichj  of  the  nobility — ^the  sappressioii  of 
the  law  of  recruiting  and  promotion,  which  gave  rank  in  the  armj 
to  the  blood  that  was  shed  for  the  country,  and  not  to  heredi- 
taiy  rights — ^the  re-establishment  of  religious  intolerance — the 
monarducal  re-constitotion  of  the  provinces,  and  corporations — 
the  resurrection  of  an  aristocracy — the  feudal  entiEul  of  in- 
c^Iienable  estates  in  favour  of  the  peerage — unnamed  measures 
against  that  divisbn  of   proper^  which,  according   to   M 
Chateaubriand,  was  to  throw  France  under  an  agrarian  law 
and  turn  it  into  a  fatal  democracy,  by  the  suppression  of 
the  right  of   primogeniture  understood  in  that  measure — 
finally,  a  pecuniaiy  reparation  to  those  families  that  had  lost 
their  estates  in  the  revolution ! 

The  reading  of  this  countor-revolutionary  manifesto  un- 
sealed the  eyes  of  some  wavering  members,  and  delighted  the 
hearts  of  the  royalists.    The  tomult  of  conflicting  opinions  in 
the  Chamber  reverberated  outside.    The  people  and  the  stu- 
dents awaited  the  liberal  orators  upon  the  bridges  to  offer  them 
an  ovation,  and  to  load  them  with  encouragement  and  acclama- 
tion.  The  troops,  in  repressing  these  triumphs,  only  gave  more 
courage  to  the  popular  sedition;  the  mob  increased,  the  sol- 
diers charged,  and  a  stodent  was  killed  in  the  affiray.     His 
blood  cried  for  vengeance ;  Camille  Jordan,  Laffitte,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Manuel,  and  Girardia  denounced  these  murders  to 
the  Assembly,  and  related  the  dangers  and  insults  they  them- 
selves had  suffered  in  passing  through  the  myrmidons  of  the 
police.     On  the  retirement  of  the  deputies  the  mob  collected 
in  mass,  amidst  cries  of  ''  Vive  la  Oharte !  *'  and  formed  a 
column  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  under  the  direction  of 
disbanded  officers  and  liberal  journalists.     They  advanced 
along  the  Boulevards,  recruiting  on  their  route  all  those  lovers 
of  mischief  and  sedition  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  cafes  and 
public  places  of  a  capital  in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  they  marched 
to  the  faubourgs,  to  summon  to  their  assistance  the  dregs  of 
the  populace,   the  standing  army  of  revolutions.     Thirty  or 
forty  thousand  workmen  responded  to  their  call  and  maiched 
upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  muster  there,  as  in  179S,  prepanh 
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tory  to  an  attack  upon  the  Tuileries.  The  cayalry  and  the 
royal  guard  chained  and  dispersed  them  even  under  the  porti- 
cos of  the  churches.  The  night  hrewed  fresh  disturhances  for 
the  following  day.  The  minister  heing  attacked  in  the  Cham- 
ber for  the  defensive  force  he  had  displayed,  was  covered  by 
M.  de  Serres»  who  had  resumed  his  place  in  the  tribune  and  in 
the  council.  Instead  of  defending  himself,  however,  he  at- 
tacked the  factions  even  in  the  Assembly,  with  a  desperate 
boldness  which  called  to  memory  the  Roman  orator  against 
Gataline.  Casimir  Perier  declared,  *'  that  the  deputies  could 
not  deliberate  under  oppression."  Words  like  these  circulating 
a  few  moments  after  amongst  the  mob  outside,  inflamed  the 
people  with  fresh  animosity.  Every  evening  the  troops  and 
the  multitude  bivouacked  on  the  public  places,  insulting  and 
charging^eath  other  by  turns  upon  the  quays,  and  at  the  Porto 
Saint-Denis ; — blood  was  shed  every  day.  Paris  resembled  a 
camp  in  which  two  nations  stood  face  to  &ce,  the  one  to  im- 
pose, the  other  not  to  submit  to  the  ministerial  law.  The 
King,  surrounded  by  numerous  military  forces,  apprehended 
nothing  for  himself;  but  he  lamented  in  secret  the  sacrifice  of 
bis  minister  which  had  been  exacted  from  him,  and  he  was 
alarmed  on  account  of  his  family  for  the  consquences  of  this 
open  war  between  the  people  and  the  aristocracy.  M.  Decazes 
was  wanting  to  his  attachment,  as  well  as  to  his  policy.  These 
agitations  constituted  a  silent  reproach  which  both  his  eye  and 
his  heart  addressed  to  his  brother,  for  those  exactions  which 
had  bereft  him  of  his  friend. 

VI 

The  watchwords  of  this  agitation  were  renewed  at  every 
sitting,  in  the  speeches  of  the  opposition  members.  '*  For  the 
last  eight  days,"  cried  M.  Laffitte,  '*  blood  has  not  ceased  to 
flow  in  Paris.  One  hundred  thousand  of  the  peaceable  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital  were  charged  upon,  sabred,  and  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  the  horses  yesterday  by  the  cuirassiers !  ** 
"Here  is  the  blade  of  a  sabre  broken  by  the  blow!"  said 
M.  de  Corcelles,  exhibiting  the  fragment  of  steel  with  a  thea- 
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tiical  gwtore.     '*The  indignatioii  of  t]ie  capital    is   at  its 
height,"   roamned  Laffitte;    *'  agitatioa    has    leached    tk 
people.    Tremble  for  to-monow  1 "    **  Blood  is  flowing,  aiul 
you  refose  to  hear  ub,"  again  exclaimed  M.  de  Corcelles.     "  It 
is  infamous  I "    At  these  outcries,  the  Chamber  rising  like  two 
opposing  iraTes  iirhich  threatened  to  burst  in  upon  each  other, 
the  president  was  compelled  to  separate  the  parties  bj  putdog 
on  his  hat.    Bei^amin  Constant  stirred  up  the  flame  again 
when  it  was  subsiding,  with  the  breath  of  his  bitter  and  fa- 
yoking  words.    Prudent  men,  alarmed  at  this  constant  ebulli- 
tion of  a  people  kept  in  continuous  agitation  for  flve-axid-twenty 
days,  now,  by  the  murder  of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  and  sometimes 
by  the  blood  mutually  shed  by  the  people  and  the  scddieiB, 
endeavoured  to  stifle  these  germs  of  revolution  by  one  of  those 
compromises  whieh  offer  a  pretext  for  the  appeasing  of  assem- 
blies.    Coorvoisier,  a  liberal  emigrant,  had  proffered  one,  bnt 
M.  de  Serres  had  refiised  it  in  the  name  of  the  government,  as 
a  weakness  which  woidd  appear  to  place  the  fiEU3tiou8  in  the 
right.     Coorvoisier  having  withdrawn  his  proposition^  another 
member  of  the  centre,  M«  Bouin,  reproduced  it  in  his  own 
name ;  it  reduced  in  appearance  the  offensive  privilege  of  the 
double  vote  oenferred  upon  the  nch,  and  it  was  carried.     The 
entire  law  triumphed,  to  the  misfortune  of  royalty,  after  stormy 
debates,  whidi  recalled  the  scenes  of  the  National  Convention. 
The  people  being  kept  down  in  the  public  places  retired  in 
anger,  and  secret  conspiracies  began  to  be  hatched,  in  the 
absence  of  public  tumults. 

During  these  commotions,  Louvel,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry,  was  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  denied 
nothing,  he  recognised  the  poniard,  he  himself  called  the  act  a 
horrible  crime;  he  was  affected  at  the  magnanimity  of  his 
victim,  who  had  implored  the  Kii^  for  his  pardon  while  dying 
by  his  hand.  The  only  sentiment  he  expressed  was  brutal 
hatred,  stronger  than  his  reason,  against  a  family  to  which,  in 
his  ignorance,  he  attributed  the  invasion  and  the  calamities  of 
the  country.  He  walked  to  the  scaffold  with  the  stoical  indif- 
ference of  a  man  who  regrets  nothing  in  this  world,  and  hopes 
>fov  nothing  in  ike  next ;  a  brutal  image  of  that  &tality  which 
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^\  ^ills  iat  ihe  nka  of  killmg,  ivithoat  ^ary,  lepe&taiMie,  or 

K  fl  xemorsd  fear  the  l>lawit  has  strodk. 

jiii 

■IBI. 

pgi  iEEis  blood,  'verj  for  from  eztingukfaiiig  ihe  xeviTJog  faatzad 

'^\  to  1^  BourbonB,  seemed  to  reanimate  and  embitter  it  .the 

^^  more.    M.  de  Xofoyette  declared  to  his  fidfioods  that  open  £)rce 

0\  was  lieneeibrth  dw  only  efficacious  weapon  to  OTerthxow  >a 

j0  goferoment  which  had  declared  war  i^iast  the  «qpdity  of 

0  cksses     Emissaries  were  despatched  from  this  centre  to  sound 

g[g  the  disposition  of  the  troops  and  departments.    The  padia- 

ijiii  mratory  opposition  of  M.M.  Laffitte  and  Gasimir  Peiier  was 

0  unwittingly  associated  with  the  tendencies  and  manifestations 
^l  common  to  the  irreconcileable  conspiratora  mlleded  round 
1^1  Lafayette,  d'Ai^enson,  Manuel,  Corcelles,  Bey,  Tarrayre,  and 
^  MeEUhou.  This  cani^dracy  found  innumerable  aocompliees, 
•g.  widiout  the  trouble  of  seducing  them,  ^in  the  sdiools,  in  the 

I  disbanded  military — ^remnants  of  the  army  of  Napoleon— *in1ihe 

1  sub^offic^rs  of  the  new  army,  in  the  small  number  of  the  ze- 
^  publicanB,  in  the  Bomqpartists  as  numerous  as  the  discontented, 
T  and  finally  in  the  purchasers  of  emigrants*  estates,  trembling 
J  moxB  and  more  at  the  presence  and  menaces  of  the  old  pnopri- 
^  etors,  despoiled  of  their  inheritance,  and  now  pmteoted  by  the 
I  power  of  the  government 


,J 


|1 


A  captain  of  the  legion  of  La  Meur&e  in  gamison  at  Pans, 
named  Nantil,  a  half-pay  colonel  named  fianzet,  a  disbanded 
colonel  of  the  impenal  Guard  named  Mazdau,  Dnmonlin,  an 
old  ordeiiy  officer  of  Napoleon,  Rey,  a  member  of  the  directing 
committee  of  ail  these  plots,  B^rard,  chef  ds  hataiUon  of  the 
legion  of  the  O^tes  du  Nord,  allotted  to  different  posts  by 
Nantil,  resolved  to  give  the  signal  and  tiie  rallying  ^int  to  all 
these  scattered  forces  of  the  conspiracy,  by  surprising  the  for 
tress  of  Vincennes,  corrupting  the  regiments  in  Paxis,  raising 
the  &ubouigs,  and  assaulting  the  Tuileries.  A  great  number  ef 
the  generals  of  the  Empire,  unemployed  or  in  disgrace  in 
Paris,  as  generals  Pajol,  Bachelu,  Merlin,  Maransin,  Laffitte, 
and  officers  of  rank,  as  Ordener,  Fabvier,  Caron,  Deutzel,  and 
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Brice,  entered  into  the  plans  of  tlie  conspiratora:  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  being  their  known  and  avowed  object. 
Lafayette  wished  to  replace  it  by  a  republic,  or  a  constitutional 
prince,  responsible  to  the  revolution,  and  tied  up  in  the 
trammels  of  a  representative  democracy.  The  great  mass  pro- 
posed the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  II.,  the  fascination  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people 
Impatience  of  overturning,  at  any  risk,  hurried  Lafisiyette,  as 
usual,  into  a  complicity  from  which  he  would  not  reap  the  fruii 
for  his  ideas.  But  his  violent  hostility  to  a  Restoration  which 
he  had  hailed  with  pleasure  five  years  before,  but  which  had 
^  not  realised  his  hopes,  entirely  obscured  his  foresight  All 
were  agreed  upon  destroying,  without  any  explanation  as  to 
what  they  should  reconstruct  upon  the  ruins.  There  was  but 
little  good  faith  in  this  coalition  of  hatred,  the  Bonapartists  being 
certain  of  turning  the  triumph  to  the  advantage  of  their  mili- 
tary cause  by  the  army  they  would  corrupt,  and  the  liberals 
certain  of  seeing  the  confusion  of  the  republic  effected  by  a 
victory  of  the  pretorians,  to  which  they  lent  all  their  energies, 
thus  deceiving  their  party  without  being  able  to  deceive  them- 
selves. Perhaps  Lafayette  was  in  hopes  that  in  the  impossi 
bility  of  obtaining  Napoleon  II.  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  the 
army  would  decree  him  a  dictatorship,  which  he  had  had  in 
1790,  had  dreamt  of  in  1815,  but  which  a  Bonf^f^artist  revolu- 
tion might  give  him  from  1820  to  1826,  and  which  he  again 
allowed  to  escape  him  in  1880  However  this  might  be,  a 
great  harmony  of  feeling  was  effected  through  all  the  regiments 
in  Paris  and  in  the  great  garrison  towns.  The  night  was  fixed 
for  the  surprise  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  Captein  Nantil 
and  Captain  Oap^s  were  to  move  off  their  legion  and  direct 
the  attack.  M.  de  Lafayette  had  gone  to  his  chateau  of  La 
Grange,  in  order  to  second  the  movement  of  Vincennes  by  a 
rising  of  his  deparment.  M.  d'Argenson  had  hastened  to 
Alsace,  where  his  popularity  and  benevolence  had  won  for  him. 
the  hearts  of  all  the  workmen  in  his  forges.  M.  de  St.  Aignan 
had  gone  to  Nantes.  M.  de  Oorcelles,  the  relation  and  friend 
of  Lafayette,  a  man  whose  fiery  temperament  urged  him  on  to 
tumultuous  clamours  in  the  piU)lic  assemblies,  and  to  extreme 
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vesolutions  in  the  secret  cabals,  had  been  charged  to  raise  the 
immense  and  formidable  manufactaring  classes  of  Lyons,  al 
ways  •  ready  armed  for  civil  commotions,  and  whose  example 
would  giye  a  second  capital  to  the  revolution  once  begun  at 
Paris. 

Ail  accidental  explosion  of  powder  having  taken  place  in 
the  fortress  of  Vincennes  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  by  the 
conspirators,  the  civil  and  militaiy  police  were  on  the  alert  in 
this  principal  focus  of  the  revolution.  The  conspirators  hesi 
tated  and  put  off  their  attempt,  and  informers  acquainted  the 
government  with  it.  Nantil  fled,  the  suspected  officers  were 
arrested,  the  legions  which  had  been  tampered  with  by  the 
chiefs  removed  from  Paris,  and  the  conspiracy,  badly  consoH 
dated  and  half  extinct,  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  But  whether  from  .insufficient  evidence, 
or  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  discovering 
too  many  and  too  powerful  accomplices,  or  from  the  secret 
connivance  of  a  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers^  composed  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  culpable  in  their  hearts  of  the  same  re 
pugnance  as  the  conspirators,  all  the  chiefs  were  acquitted,  and 
some  of  the  secondary  instruments  only  condemned  to  slight 
pmiishments  The  conspiracy,  rather  interrupted  than  de- 
feated, was  eveiywhere  renewed  by  the  same  hands  which  bad 
concocted  the  first  plot. 

VIIJ 

While  the  revolution  was  thus  conspiring  with  impunity, 
the  counter-revolution  was,  on  its  side,  conspiring  in  the  shade 
A  young  magistrate  of  Nismes,  M.  Madier  de  Mon^au,  the 
son  and  nephew  of  royalists,  who  had  been  signalised  during 
the  reign  of  terror  for  their  courageous  fidelity  to  the  throne  of 
Louis  XVI.,  an  ardent  young  man  eager  for  service,  had  been 
a  witness,  during  the  recent  massacres  in  the  South,  of  the 
favour  with  which  the  ultras  of  the  Catholic  party  were  treated 
in  the  correspondence  emanating  from  the  circle  of  the  Count 
d'Artois.  At  the  moment  when  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  who 
had  been  summoned  from  Toulouse  to  Nismes,  was  stanching 
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the  Uo0d  and  -jpuaijiag  this  tarbulsiBt  dty,  tJus  ymmg 
tntelad  impartod  his  alaims  to  the  prince.  Me  had  bagged 
him  -io  make  overtnrea  of  eoDoiluticm  aoad  -pnstBction  to  the 
peraaeatad  and  fiigitiTe  pBToteatantSy.  advice  nhidi  was  ixx>  cdq- 
sonant  mth  the  benevolence  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  to.be 
displeasing  to  him  The  Tonng  prince,  indignant  at  the 
slaughter  of  the  proteatants,  and  at  the  assaasination  of 
GeiMml  Lagarde  under  the  eyes  apd  by  the  hands  of  men 
armed  for  the  defence  of  the  throne  and  laws,  had  assembled 
the  giiilty  National  Ghtordof  Nismes,  and  having  repioaxdied 
it.  Usee  ]to  &ce,  in  heroic  terms  worthy  of  :the  GbaneeUar  do 
THopital,  with  its  cowardly  connivance  in  these  ezcea8BB,.he 
declared. his  intention  of  asking  the  .'Sjng,!his  nnole,  for  its 
disBokitian  and  disarmament.  Bat  these  generous -words  had 
been  scarcely  pronounced  when  orders  enunmtzng  from  the 
Goimt  d'ArtoiB,  commandant  general  of  the  National  Guards 
of  the  kingdom,  neutralised  the  act  of  the  prince,  and 
kept  up  at  Names  the  agitation  and  tyranny  of  the  ultn 
party 

M.  Madier  de  Montjou,  connected  at  the  same  time  by.hss 
family  with  the  royalists,  and  by 'his  opinions  with  the  Dartri 
naires  of  the  party  of  M.  Deoazes,  the  then  all^powanfal 
favourite  of  the  King,  had  read  at  Nismes  one  of  those  anony  • 
mous  circulars  which  the  hidden  factions  di£ftributed  amongst 
their  adherents,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  wishes  and  inten 
tions  of  the  superior  committees.  This  circular,  written  from 
Paris  in  the  name  of  a  semi-official  royalist  committee,  the  day 
alter  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  said  to  their 
brethren  of  Nismes :  **  Be 'neither  alarmed  nor  surprised  if  the 
crime  of  the  13th  of  February  has  not  yet  effected  the  £Edl  of 
the  favourite.  Act  as  if  he  was  already  overthrown ;  we-shall 
drag  him  from  his  post  if  his  banishment  be  not  eonoeded ; 
meanwhile  orgamse  youiselves,  in&rmation  and  money  shall 
not  &il  yout"  Audacity  like  this  attested  to  the  ^resof 
M.  Madier  de  Montjau  the  great *power  of  those  who- displayed 
it.  He  had  conjectured  from  it  the  existence  of  a  secret  govern 
ment,  acting  under  the  inspiration  and  supreme  direction  oliJie 
Sin^s  broker;  but,  after  all,  this  pretended  government^ 
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of  imschieTons  men  who  asraxned  (hia  name  and  HebTaair 


IX 

However  tbiK  may  %e,  the  ytyomg  magicrtiate  eager  to  oBsg* 
naiise  his  name,  to  render  Bome  service  to  the  moderate  flide^of 
polities,  and  to  be  its  martyr,  or  to  mcxrit  well  at  the  hand&of 
the  partisans  of  M.  Becazes  and  of  l^e  IKbg  himself,  had  gone 
to  Paris  during  the  great  debates  of  the  OhanBTber,  rasolvwl  to 
denotaice  tins  hidden  government  to  the  vengeance  of  lite 
libends.  Bestrained  for  a  long  time  by  the  comisels  of  "pra- 
deitt'inen  averse  to  disturbance,  and  eneonraged  by  others,  te 
had  been  secretly  confirmed  in  his  conviction  of  the  exBrtenea 
of  a  mysterious  government,  by  a  written  declaration  'of  M 
de  Lally-Tollendal,  an  old  man  with  all  the  giddiness  of  youths 
and  who  was  devoted  to  M.  Decazes.  Supported  by  l3iia- 
authotity,  M.  Madier  de  Motft|jau  addressed  a  denunciatoiy 
petition  to  the  Chambers,  a  firebrand  of  discord  in  a  fumcwe- 
already  in  combustion.  The  discussion  of  this  ]GFetition  whiieh 
was,  by  rending  every  veil,  to  discover  the  mysteries  of  ambi 
tion  and  of  a  premacture  reign  in  the  palace,  produced  nothing 
but  parliamentary  storms.  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  father-in  law  of' 
M.  Decazes,  insinuated  that  family  ascendancy  was  trying  tx> 
usurp  the  functions  of  actual  royalty.  General  Sebastismi 
reminded  the  Chamber  of  the  note  secrite  to  the  foreign  powers, 
emanating,  doubtless,  from  the  same  centre,  and  conspirinfg 
against  the  independence  of  the  King's  power  and  of  the 
nation  The  petition  being  rejected  by  the  ministers  was  sent 
to  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu,  and  by  him"  to  the  tribunals^  The 
denunciator  had  the  only  triumph  he  could  expect,  the  noise,, 
the  agitation,  and  the  certain  and  merited  part  of  victims  who- 
denounce,  that  which  it  is  impossible  to  .prove,  and  atill  more 
impossible  to  destroy. 

X, 

While  these  conspiracies  of  all  descriptions  were  tinii 
plofitbg  the  ndn  of  the  Bestoration,  either  by  its  crazy  Mmds 
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or  its  implacable  enemies,  proyidence  brought  into  the  world, 
in  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  another  heir,  or  another  yictim,  of 
the  destinies  of  this  monarchy.     The  Duchess  de  Beny,  a 
princess  for  whom  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  the  injfant 
she  bore  in  her  womb  at  the  time,  had  created  a  touching 
sympathy  in  France  and  Europe  generally,  felt  the  pangs  of 
child-birth  on  the  night  of  the  dOth  of  September,   1820. 
This  fruitfulness  so  seasonable  for  the  monarchy,  revealed  for 
the  first  time  on  the  bed  of  death,  and  which  dated  the  period 
o(  gestation  some  weeks  before  the  murder  of  the  father,  had 
.served  as  a  text  for  the  incredulity  and  irony  of  the  intestine 
•or  public  enemies  of  the  royal  house.    It  was  of  consequence 
ithat  an  authentic  publicity,  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of 
kthe  monarchy,  should  remove  all  ground  for  these  rumours, 
.and  this  malignant  hatred.     Marshal   Suchet,   and  several 
.officers  of  the  guard  of  the  Tuileries,  were  present  at  the 
birth,  as  irrofragable  witnesses  of  the  roal  maternity  of  the 
duchess.     The  King  being  apprised  of  it,  hastened,  and  re- 
ceived  the  infant  in  his  arms,  as  a  eompensation  for  his  sorrows, 
:and  a  miraculous  guarantee  for  his  race.     He  lifted  it  up,  in 
the  presence  of  the-  witnesses,  and  in  conformity  with   the 
classical  traditions  that  were  dear  to  his  mind,  he  bathed  the 
•lips  of  the  new  bom  child  with  some  drops  of  the  wine  which 
had  fortified  it  was  said,   before  the    milk,    the    heart  of 
Henri  IV. 

A  protest,  which  is  thought  to  be  apocryphical,  had  been 
published  in  the  London  journals,  against  the  possible  birth  of 
:a  supposed  prince.  It  was  attributed  to  the  most  interested 
person,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  to  his  zealous  partisans. 
This  prince  disavowed  it  before  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  King 
reproved  him.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  however,  interrogated 
Marshal  Suchet  on  the  reality  of  the  birth,  before  he  would 
eongratttlate  his  niece.  The  marshal  energetically  attested  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child ;  and  the  duke  being  satisfied  by  so 
undeniable  a  witness,  offered  his  congratulations  at  the  palace. 
All  France  felt  emotions  of  sympathy,  of  security,  and  of  re- 
joicing on  the  birth  of  this  infant.  Pity  for  its  father  increased 
l)ie  general  satisfaction     The  people  rejoiced  that  Providence 
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had  thus  ayenged  the  crime,  and  dried  up  the  tears  of  the 
sufferers.  The  poets  called  him  the  child  of  miracle ;  the 
ambassadors  called  him  the  child  of  Europe.  Some  saw  a 
prodigy,  others  a  principle  in  his  cradle  ;  none  could  foresee  at 
such  a  distance  the  destiny  of  the  Stuarts.  Royal  munificence, 
anmesties,  and  favours  of  eveiy  description  fell  from  the  hands 
of  the  King,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  young  mother.  This 
cradle,  exhibited  to  the  world,  was  for  some  time  a  pledge  of 
reconciliation,  of  hope,  and  of  peace  for  the  nation.  The  mira- 
cle of  the  birth  made  the  most  incredulous  superstitious.  It 
was  a  gift  of  nature  which  became  in  the  eyes  of  France  a 
political  power.  This  child,  it  was  said,  brought  up  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  King,  to  perpetuate  his  constitutional  work, 
would  escape  by  his  age  and  his  education,  the  resentments, 
merited  or  unmerited,  which  the  jealous  revolution  nourished 
against  his  race  ;  that  from  him  would  date  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  conflicting  ideas ;  the  edict  of  Nantes  of  political 
opinions  incarnate  in  a  young  king !  This  family  event  be- 
came in  the  eyes  of  all  an  intervention  of  Providence  in  the 
destiny  of  the  nation.  No  one  imt^ned  that  heaven  had 
intervened  by  so  unhoped  for  a  birth  to  deceive  the  world  and 
to  withdraw  its  pledges  of  security  and  future  peace.  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  the  speeches,  the  thoughts,  and  the  sentiments 
which  at  that  time  multiplied  round  the  royal  cradle.  Sinister 
<>mens,  however,  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time  on  two  sides 
of  the  horizon,  in'^pain  and  at  Naples.' 

XL 

It  has  been  said  that  Napoleon  was  an  armed  missionary 
of  liberty  and  of  revolution  in  Europe,  and  that  in  traversing 
the  continent  to  subdue  it,  he  had  willingly  sown  there  the 
germs  of  fruitful  liberty.  This  is  a  sophism  invented  for  the 
use  of  the  Sejanuses  of  his  reign,  whereby  they  were  desirous, 
after  his  fall,  of  creating  for  him  a  double  popularity  in  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  in  order  to  accumulate  around  his 
name  all  the  elements,  of  the  opposition  which  they  purposed 
ofiering  to  the  Bourbons  or  to  the  republic.     Napoleon,  in  all 
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^toriaB  0Y«r  luudonalitiaB,  sowed  nothing,  but  .the.  terror  of 
hia  name  and  resentment  againat  the  French.    France  oinraa  to 
him  its  greatest  militazy  glory :  this  is  an  immense,  fliacination 
for  which  the  nation  nuiat  be  grateM  to  his  memory ;  bat 
neither  France  nor  the  continent  owes  to  him  the  Iova  of 
liberty,  unless  iw  call  bj  this  name  the  laaaitude  of  despotism 
with  whieh.  he  had  worn  out  the  nations.     By  a  similar 
claim  it  may  be  equally  contmided  that  night  produces,  day, 
baoanae  darkneaa  makes  us  long  for  lights  and  that  aorvi- 
tude  creates  libeisty,.  baoauae  it  famenta  revolt  in  the  souls  of 
the  oppressed,  and  eaoites  them,  againat  the  oppressor.    That 
which,  ia  true,,  and  is  attestad  by  ail  the  revelations  of  his 
dliQUghts,.and  by  all  his  poUtioal  acts  from  the  18th  of  Bru- 
maise  to  the  renewed  cQ/M0ftd4U  of  Charlemagne,  to  hia  feuda- 
t0Eiea=  and  his  nobility^  and  to  ihe  silence  imposed  by  him  upon 
thought,  under  the  name  of  tdtfoZo^,  is,  that  he  turned  back 
the  current  of  the  whole  French  revolution.;  that  he  pursued 
the  gleams,  in  order  to  extingpish  them,  of  the  principles  of 
this  revolution'  wherever  hia  sword  could  attain  them  in  his 
owa  country  and  on  the  continent ;  that  he  empbyed  the  fooce, 
with  whiah  Grodhad.  endowied  him»  not.to  destroy  but  to  revive 
the  absolute  authority  of  theocracies,  of  aristocracies^  and  of 
thrones ;  that  he  was  at  all  times  the  JuUmn  of  civil  liberty  and 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  great  antagoniat  of  the  philosophy 
of  the.  eighteenth  century  through  all  the  universe.     A  haro 
certainly,  but  no  apostle,  or  else  an  imtimely  apostle  of  con- 
quest, of  glory,  and  of  material  force. 

XII. 

But  what  may  for  a  moment  have  deceived  nationa  as  tc 
this  pcetended  apostleship  of  liberty  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon* 
and  what  may  have  produced,  in  his  footsteps,  or  after  hi&  fall* 
aymptoms  of  liberalism  here  and  there  upon  the  continent,,  is, 
in  the  first  place  that  the  national  feeling  of  subdued,  and  en- 
slaved people  having  been  invoked  by  their  kings  to  resiat  or 
conquer  him,  these  nations  called  forth  by  their  own  sovereigns 
to.  assist  themselves,  took  a  part  for  the  first  time  in  their  own 
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affidiB,  and  intensibiy  oladmadi&om  their  govemmeiits  fonlkeir 
Internal  liberty  the  pxivilegea*  of  thoughts  of  speeeh^  and  of 
national  ^will^  wldckitiieBaL  g0y«iixmBntB^*  had  allowed  tbem  to 
eKudoB-  in  defence  of  their  extevnal  independenoe.'  They 
made  use  of;  for  their  own  protection  and  the  adminietratbn  of 
their  o>wn  afiGuiB,  the  immunities  they  had<  won '  in  shedding 
their  blood  and  sqaandeiing  their  troaenres  for  thear  kings. 
They  assumed:  in  the  national  wars  the  attitude  and  the  pride 
of  free  institutions.  Moreover,  the  fall  of  Napdeon  having 
bxokeik  the  sealiwhieh  for  ten  yeaa».  had  shut  up-  the  spirit'  of 
liberty,  in  Fraaoe^  and  giveni  respiration  to  thought,  to  E^ieech, 
to  printing,  and  the  tribune  to  the  human  mind,  this  aoomnu- 
lated  ezploaionof  lib^y^  which  burstifortli in  France^  produeed 
ttneebo  throughout  all  Europe,  and  this  refiux  of  idetts,  so  long 
kept  back,  swept  at  once  from  Naples  to  Amsterdam,  and  from 
Moscow  to  Madrid.  Ideas  find  their  level  in  the  moral  world 
by  a  law  analogous  to  that  which  governs  the  level  of  water, 
or  of  air,  in  the  material.  Invisible  and  interwoven  roots  con 
necfe  togetiier,  by  a  eertaan>  real  oommnnion.  of  thought  and 
fedii^  all  akarsy  alLthronesv  all  institutions,  civil  or  religious, 
olnBtioBft  apparently  most .  unconnected  by  distance  or  man- 
ners; so  tlu^l^  laU^the  concussion,  or  the  modification'  of 
aiq?  o£  these  thingBinianypait.of  the  globe,  overtmms^  shoeks, 
or  modifies  them  inevitably  .everywhere.  This  is  espeeially 
troe  mth  respect  to  Fraaeei.a  nation  not  superior  to  others, 
but  more  prompt^  maiB  active,. and. mere  sympathetic,  which  is 
firkin  thought  and  quickest  in.  mevementt  and  which  the 
modezni  world:  lovea  to  omtemplate  and  imitate  when  it  does ' 
not  seek  to  humble  or  to  conquer. 

XIII. 

Snoh  were,  in  our 'estimation,  the  real  causes  of  the  intee* 
tina-  movements  of  emancipation,  of  liberty,  and  of  imitation 
of  constitntional  governments,  which  agitated  the  continent, 
sliee  the  liberal  institutions,  the  tribune,  and  the  press  ei 
Pans  began  to  excite  the  public  mind,  or  to  foment  the  se(»«t 
faolions  of  France.    Napoleon  and  his  armies  had  not  aooele* 
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rated  this  moTement  of  the  minds  of  nations  towards  us,  and 
this  tendency  to  imitate  us ;  they  had,  on  tlie  contrary,  retarded 
it  The  fear  and  hatred  which  conquest  had  excited  against  us 
throughout  the  world,  were  not  attractions  for  its  inhabitants ; 
but  the  nations  have  turned  towards  us  from  the  time  when 
we  ceased  to  be  objects  of  their  fear  or  hatred.  They  liked 
our  ideas  and  our  laws,  but  they  could  not  bear  our  yoke. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  had  this  yoke  been  more  iniquitous, 
more  odious,  more  offensive,  and  more  heroically  shaken  ofiE 
than  in  Spain.  The  laudable  pride  of  independence  had 
revived  this  slumbeiing  nation  under  the  stratagems  and  the 
violence  of  Napoleon.  Spain  was  the  Maccabeus  of  nations. 
Its  history  is  known,  and  we  shall  not  here  recapitulate  more 
of  it  than  is  indispensably  necessary  to  connect  the  events  of 
ldl2  with  those  of  1821 


XIV. 

The  house  of  Bourbon  had  reigned  over  Spain  and  its 
American  possessions  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  rather 
it  had  permitted  the  reign  of  its  manners  and  customs,  its 
monks,  and  its  inquisition,  that  permanent  terror,  which  the 
fanaticism  of  a  nation  at  that  time  ignorant,  superstitious,  and 
cruel,  had  suffered  its  priests  to  place  by  the  side  of  and  above 
its  government  Amongst  no  people  of  the  earth,  since  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  the  Druidical  Gauls,  has  the 
sacerdotal  theocracy  ever  governed  a  nation  so  directly  and  so 
implacably.  The  perpetual  purifying  of  the  faith,  and  con- 
trolling the  conscience  by  fire  and  sword,  had  multiplied  its 
human  sacrifices.  Thirty-eight  thousand  victims  of  this  tn> 
bunal,  without  appeal,  had  been  publicly  burned  there  during 
the  last  three  centuries  The  execution  of  heretics  was  annually 
presented  there,  as  an  edifying  spectacle,  or  a  fearful  warning 
to  the  faithful.  More  than  three  hundred  thousand  others 
condemned,  or  merely  suspected,  and  put  to  the  torture,  had 
expiated  in  the  dimgeons,  the  galleys^  or  other  non-capitA 
punishments,  the  crime  of  being  only  suspected  of  liberty  of 
thought  on  sacred  things     The  mildness  of  the  house  of  Bou^. 
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bon  liad  softened  by  degrees  the  ferocity  of  Philip  II.  The 
inquisition  obtained  no  more,  or  at  least  few  victims  under  the 
last  reign.  But  the  immense  and  inviolable  wealth  of  the 
church,  the  multiplication,  the  idleness,  and  the  mendicancy 
of  the  monks,  an  institution  which  suppresses  labour  by  pre- 
cluding family,  continued  to  embarrass  the  government  and  to 
beggar  the  countiy.  It  subsisted  upon  its  pastoral  productions 
and  its  distant  colonies,  like  some  idle  proprietor  who  becomes 
weakened  by  sloth  while  his  slaves  cultivate  for  him  the  neg- 
lected soil.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out  in  1789, 
nothing  remained  to  Spain  but  the  chivalrous  traditions  of  its 
nobility,  the  heroic  blood  of  its  people,  kingdoms  governed 
by  viceroys  in  South  America,  an  hereditary  love  of  monarchy, 
and  a  superstition  by  turns  timorous  and  fanatical  for  its  priest- 
hood ;  remnants  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  nation  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  and  which  must  become  extinct  unless  re 
generated  by  adversity 

XV 

Charles  IV.  reigned  at  this  period,  or  rather  allowed  Godoy, 
his  wife's  minion,  to  reign  in  his  name.  Emanuel  Godoy,  a  private 
in  the  Eling^s  guard,  whose  handsome  person  had  captivated  tbo 
young  queen,  and  whose  cleverness  had  relieved  the  King  of 
the  weight  of  the  crown,  exerdsed  equally  over  both  one  of 
those  mysterious  and  superhuman  ascendancies,  which  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  unbounded  love  of  the  wife,  and  the  mental 
subjection  of  tbe  husband.  The  King  and  the  Queen  seemed 
to  possess  only  one  heart  to  adore  and  aggrandise  the  common 
favourite ;  an  expiation  of  despotism  which  subjects  a  nation 
to  the  will  of  one  man,  that  man  to  a  faithless  woman,  and 
that  woman  to  an  obscure  courtier. 

Godoy,  who  was  subsequently  Prince  of  the  Peace,  was 
neither  incapable,  ungrateful,  nor  a  traitor.  He'  had  an  apt 
capacity  for  public  affairs,  rational  good  sense  for  the  necessary 
amelioration  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  gratitude  and  fidelity  for 
his  patrons,  which  partook  of  the  superstition  of  the  Spaniard, 
the  assiduity  of  the  lover,  and  the  obedience  of  the  son. 
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LoTe  and  oonfldeiwe  had  placed  the  kingdom  in  his  haadst 
and  he  labamad  to  preserre  it  intact,  pfosperous,  and  £dth&l 
&r  hk  protectorar    The  clergy,  ^ose  domination,  over  a 
numkialt  court  ha  did  not  coimt^not,  mfcnessed'  his  fsTonr 
inthont  in^atienoe,  being  apprehenrave  of  a  philosophical 
mimatty  chosen  from  the  great  Spanish  lords,  who  began  to 
disqniet  their  orthodoxy,   and  to  breathe  from  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  the  liberty  of  thought  and  of  conscience.     The  no- 
bility suffered  him;  by  the  habit  of  respecting  in  royal  fEcrour- 
ites,  whether  oourtierB  or  cardinals,  the  caprices  of  miijesty. 
The  court,  composed  by  him  and  the-  army  of  which  he  was 
comntander*in*(^ef,  were  the  servants  of  his  will  and  his  am- 
bition.    The  heir  of  die  crown  albne,  the  young  Ferdinand, 
marned  almost  in  his  boyhood  to  a  princess  of  Naples,  hated  in 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  his  mother'^  lover,  his  father^s  tyrant, 
the  master  and  tiie  rival  of  his  own  dignity,  the  humiliation  of 
his  family,  and  the  natural  enemy  of  the  son  of  the  royal 
house.    The  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  his  wife,  secluded,  per- 
secuted, and  finally  thrown  into  a  decline  and  death  by  the 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Queen,  together  with  some  Mends,  the 
confidants  of  her  misery,  nourished  an  instinctiTe  hatred,  of 
the  favourite.     Such  was  this  court,  in  which  religious  cere- 
monies*  suiiy  etiquette,  hunting,  and  music»  kept  u£  eternal 
ignorance  and  idle  monotony 

The  commotions  in  France,  from  1789  to  1.792,.  had. been 
scarcely  perceptible  in  Spain,  where  the  inquisition,  the.pQlioe, 
the  popular  iguoianee,  the  court  indifference,  audi  the  hroad 
barrier  of  the  Pyrenees,  intercepted,  everything*.  After. a 
feeble  declaration  of  war  againat  the  Erench.B,e|iublic». through 
a  decent  resentment  for  shedding  the  blood  of.  Louis  XYI., 
the  court  of  Spain  had  concluded  a  humiliating,  peace 
It  vdtnessed,  trembling  and  motionless,  the  victories  ot 
Napoleon  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  dethronement  of 
the  house  of  Parma  and  the  house  of  Naples,  its  relationa; 
trusting  to  its  £a.wning  for  its  own  preservation,  lending  its 
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fleet  to  ^36  Emperor  against  England  atTiafiEdgar,  thus  hacBfiif 
asttsting  in  liie'Babjngation  of  the  sea  and  the  coatanent,  and 
lending  a  oorp9  d^ixnmeto  Napoleon  to  coerce  Denmark  under 
his-  sway.  This  was  not  enough;  the  Prince  of  the  Beaoe, 
the  better  to  bind  Napoleon  by  the  tie  of  gratitude,  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  gave  a  free  passage  to 
the  French  troops  to  march  to  the  subjugation  of  Portugal, 
and  as  a  provision  against  the  death  of  Charles  lY.,  and  his 
own  loss  of  power,  he  had  stipulated,  to  obtain  for  himself,  as 
a  VBcompense  for  his  complicity,  the  kingdom  of  the  Algarres, 
a  dismemberment  of  Portugal  between  him  and  Napoleon. 

Bnt  no  submiseion  could  satisfy  Napoleen;  He  wanted 
anol^er  throne  for  <me  of  his  brothers,  and  from  theHsentne  of 
Germany  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Madrid.  Seorot  negoeia* 
tions,  in  i^axth.  both  sides  were  ciuraBsing^  the  better  to  deeeiTe 
each  other,  existed  in  Paris  between  the  private  agents^f  the 
Emperor  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  It  is  not  known*  what 
plots  were  hatching  there  to  envelope  Spain  and  win  the  fsrour 
of  Napoleon,  when  a  palace  tragedy,  resembling*  those  of 
Byzantium  under  the  Greek  Empire,  broke  out  unexpeotedly 
at  Aranjuez,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Spanish  court,  and 
furnished  Napoleon  with  a  pretext  for  the  intervention,  the 
craft,  and  the  violence  which  he  had  been  premeditating  tor 
some  montha  past. 

xvn. 

Hie  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
who  had  recently  lost  his  wife,  worried  to  death  by  palace  an- 
noyances and  the  rigorous  conduct  of  his  mother,  could  no 
longer  bear  with  patience  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  the 
favourite,  whom  he  accused  of  ruining  Spain,  and  conspiring 
against  himself.  In  the  paroxysm  of  his  grief  and  terror,  he 
had  yielded  to  l^e  instigations  of  his  preceptor,  a  canon 
named'  Escoiquiz,  and  of  two  lords  of  his  court,  the  Duke  de 
San-Carlo  and  the  Duke  del  Infontado,  his  confidants,  y/Ao 
indicated  to  him,  as  his  only  support,  the  protecting  and  all- 
powerful  intervention  of  Napoleon.    The  prince,  driven  to 
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despair  by  the  extremity  of  bis  danger  and  the  excess  of  his 
hatred,  wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  criminal  in  its  object,  and 
more  criminal  in  its  mystery,  in  which  he  supplicated  the 
Emperor  to  adopt  him  as  his  son,  and  to  give  him  the  hand 
of  a  princess  of  the  family  of  Bonaparte,  or  of  Beaohar- 
nais. 

Whether  from  intentional  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Na 
poleon  to  render  the  breach  between  father  and  son  irrecon- 
cilable, or  whether  through  discovery  of  the  minister's  corres- 
pondence, the  agent  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  at  Paris, 
Izquierdo  became  acquainted  with  the  letter  and  denounced  it 
to  Godoy.  Being  communicated  by  the  latter  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  interpreted  into  a  state  crime  and  conspiracy  against 
the  reign  and  the  lives  of  his  parents,  this  letter  had  raised  to 
a  pitch  of  delirium  the  grief,  the  pride,  and  the  anger  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  IV.  The  Queen,  who  hated  her  son  in 
proportion  to  the  passion  she  entertained  for  the  fSavourite,  had 
herself  exa^erated  the  matter,  and  transformed  an  act  of  im- 
propriety into  a  criminal  attempt.  The  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
arrested  in  the  palace  of  his  father,  conducted  to  the  feet  of 
the  Sang  and  Queen,  convicted  of  criminal  correspondence  with 
a  foreign  power,  by  criminatory  documents  found  in  his  apart- 
ment, denounced  to  Spain  and  to  the  world  as  a  rebellious  prinoe, 
and  an  almost  parricidal  son,  trembled  under  the  reproaches  and 
menaces  of  Godoy,  and  of  the  King  and  Queen.  As  cowardly 
in  his  repentance  as  he  had  been  thoughtless  in  the  crime, 
he  humbled  himself  to  tears,  and  debased  himself  in  his  exami- 
nation to  the  extent  of  accusing  his  advisers.  These  advisers 
alone  had  suffered  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  while  the  re* 
pentant  son,  degraded  and  pardoned,  escaped  the  tragic  faite  of 
Don  Carlos,  and  recovered  in  his  fathers  court  the  liberty,  the 
lunk,  and  the  subordination  of  a  presumptive  heir,  removed 
from  the  Council  board,  and  annulled  by  his  humiliation. 
Europe  had  resounded  with  this  drama  without  a  catastrophe 
in  the  palace  of  Charles  IV.  Spain,  indignant  at  the  debase- 
ment of  its  prince  and  the  triumph  of  the  favourite,  became 
rife  with  murmurs  and  fjGictions,  which  set  the  father  against 
the  son,  the  son  against  the  mother,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
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against  the  royal  hoase,  and  the  blood  of  its  kings  against  the 
detested  blood  of  the  upstart  of  Badajos 

XVIII 

This  was  the  moment  when  Napoleon,  under  the  ambiguous 
pretext  of  the  affiurs  of  Portugal,  and  an  ill-defined  co-operation 
of  his  army,  lent  to  Spain  in  virtue  of  the  secret  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  with  Godoy,  marched  100,000  of  his  best  troops 
over  the  Pyrenees,  commanded  by  Murat,  possessed  himself 
by  violence  or  stratagem  of  the  fortified  places,  and  advanced 
upon  Madrid,  without  either  the  terrified  Spanish  government, 
or  himself,  being. able  to  give  the  Spanish  patriots  even  a 
specious  explanation  of  a  military  occupation  of  the  kingdom ; 
which  placed,  one  after  another,  the  provinces,  the  arsenals, 
the  ports,  the  fortified  towns,  and  speedily,  perhaps,  the  capital 
itself,  under  the  yoke  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  power. 
Charles  IV.,  the  Queen,  and  the  favourite,  their  eyes  being  at 
length  opened,  but  too  late,  to  the  projects  of  a  conqueror  who 
had  concealed  his  ambition  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
determined  to  quit  Madrid,  to  retire  to  Cadiz,  and  to  transport 
themselves  and  the  throne  of  Spain  to  America.     The  Spanish 
troops  were  already  stationed  on  the  route  to  Cadiz  to  protect 
the  flight  of  the  King  and  his  family ;  but  the  prince  of  the 
Asturias  secretly  opposed   this  departure,  which  gave  the 
monarchy  to  the  French.     This  resistance  of  the  heir  pre 
sumptive  transpired,  and  made  him  the  idol  of  the  humbled^ 
and  betrayed  nation.     The  court  intimidated  by  the  resolution 
of  the  people  to  oppose  the  flight  of  their  sovereign,  counter 
manded  the  intended  departure,  and  retired  with  the  favourite 
to  Aranjuez,  surrounded  by  the  troops  drawn  together  for  their 
protection.     During  this  indecision  of  the  two  parties  of  the 
court,  and  these  still  respectful  movements  of  the  people, 
Marat  entered  Madrid  with  the  French  army,  occupied  all  the 
routes,  and  all  the  passages  of  the  river  which  command  the 
capital,  and  preserving  an  enigmatical  silence,  more  alarming 
and  more  perfidious  than  a  declaration  of  war,  assumed  the 
position  of  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  both  king  and  people 
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The  Prince  of  the  Peace,  undeceived  at  length  as  to  the 
pretended  friendship  of  Napoleon,  learned  from  his  f^ent 
Izqineido,  "who  had  suddenly  arrived  from  Paris,  that  the 
nsnrpation  of  the  throne  and  the  nation  was  the  secret  ckf  the 
mysterious  maDoeaTTes  of  Napoleon,  and  that  there  was  no 
otJier  salTBtion  for  himself  end  the  royal  family  than  a  national 
insQirection,  or  flight.  Bat  this  thoughtless  favourite,  aoras- 
tomed  to  miracles  of  fortune,  and  intoxicated  with  the  dreams 
which  the  crafty  diplomacy  of  Napoleon  had  so  long  kept  float- 
ing dn  his  mind,  was  still  slumhering  at  Aranjuez  in  the  illu- 
sions and  Yoluptnoosness  of  boundless  enjoyment.  A  clap  of 
thunder  awoke  him  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  March  1806. 
A  multitude  of  people  issued  furiously  from  Madrid  at  the 
moment  Muiut  was  entering  it  and  profaning  the  capital  irith 
foreign  arms,  proceeded  to  the  royal  residence  of  Aracijuez, 
amidst  cries  of  treason  and  of  yengeance  against  the  fSEtvouzite, 
who,  as  they  said,  had  sold  and  given  up  the  country.  This 
mob,  increased  on  the  route  by  the  population  of  the  villages 
and  by  the  people  of  Aranjuez,  rushed  to  the  gates  of  Godey's 
palace,  gained  over  the  troops,  proclaimed  the  cherished  name 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Astarias,  and  burst  into  the  chamber  of  tiie 
favourite,  armed  with  daggers,  to  obliterate  with  his  blood  the 
Queen's  passion,  the  King's  weakness,  and  the  ruin  of  the  me- 
naichy.  Godoy  had  only  time  to  escape  by  a  lobby  from  the 
multitude  who  filled  and  destroyed  his  mansion,  to  ascend  by  .a 
private  staircase  to  the  false  roof  of  the  palace,  and  to  rdl 
himself  up,  like  one  of  the  pretorian  emperors  of  Borne,  m  a 
bundle  of  Indian  cane  mats,  forsaken  by  Hs  servants  in  the 
obscurity  of  an  attic. 

The  crowd  thinking  he  had  escaped,  plunged  their  tfaiiBty 
weapons  into  his  bed,  ransacked  his  house,  and  lit  iheax 
torches  to  bum  it  to  ashes ;  then  proceeding  to  the  King's 
palace,  they  did  not  pass  the  threshold,  but  loading  the  Queea 
wish  iovectives,  and  Charles  lY.  with  expressions  of  pi<y,  thej 
loudly  ^demanded  to  have  Ferdinand  their  son  for  king,.aaiid 


im.l  <yp  monaiu;hy  in  francp.  Wl 

His  ooBceaiment  and  dmoutery* 


foF'the-flavionr  of  the  Jlxnpire.  Insensible  to  theor  danger vaaid 
their  pevsonol  insults,  the  Queen  end  her  Imsliand,  more 
fidihful  to  love  and  friendship  than  to  tiieir  tsroynx,  hsd  no 
aikffm,  no  supplication,  end  no  terroas  but  for  Godf^.  ^iAt 
desped.  hands  they  conjured  their  son,  now  tbeir  master,  to 
search  for  and  saye  him,  giving  him  up  the  Empire  nith 
pleasure,  if  he  would  only  give  them  ^ir  friend 

XX 

The  night,  howoTor,  and  a  great  port  of  the  following 'day 
passed  with  the  unfortunate  Godoy  in  the  Blow  agony  of  a  con 
demned  wretch  who  hears  &om  his  retreat  the  malediotioms, 
the  fury,  the  preparations  £or  his  destruction,  and  who  cannot 
escape  one  description  of  death  without  throwing  himself  into 
anotiier.  Dying  with  thirst,  destroyed  with  heat,  burning  with 
fever,  trembling  lest  his  palace  should  be  set  on  fire,  and  he  him 
self  burned  alive  in  the  funeral  pile  of  straw  amidst  which  he 
was  buried,  he  counted  as  ages  the  moments  of  his  lengthened 
martyrdom.  At  length,  no  longer  hearing  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude  ringing  through  his  dwelling,  and  thinking  that  the 
people,  weary  of  seeking  or  waiting  for  him,  had  gone  away  to 
search  elsewhere,  he  ventured  to  descend  from  his  retreat 
silently  down  the  backstairs  that  led  to  his  garret,  to  slake  his 
thirst ;  vainly  looking  for  a  drop  of  water  in  the  courts  and 
fountains  of  the  palace,  which  only  a  few  hours  before  had 
lavished  upon  him  every  delight.  This  silence  in  the  apparently 
abandoned  building  was  a  snare ;  mute  sentiniriB  with  naked 
feet,  that  they  might  not  betray  their  watch,  were  posted  ir 
the  vestibules  One  of  these  peit»ived  and  seized  him,  re 
jected  the  offers  of  fortune  with  which  the  fugitiye  attempted 
to  Boffeen  him,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  guard,  who  vainly  tried 
to  save  him  from  the  fniy,  the  mud,  the  stones,  and  the  daggers, 
scarcely  warded  off,  of  the  people.  The  news  of  his  appre- 
hension, flew  like  a  cry  of  joy  to  the  King's  palaee ;  the  King 
and  Queen  reeiponded  by  an  exclamation  of  despcdr.  Thi^ 
supplicated  theirooit'to  show  his  magnanimity' and  nscue  hb 
enemy  from  death.     *'  Ferdinand,"  said  his  mother  'to  him, 
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**  you  wish  for  our  crown,  well  then  it  is  yours ;  save  our  friend, 
and  your  f&ther  will  abdieate  !*'  '*  Yes,  yes/*  added  the  old 
monarch,  "  saye  Emanuel  and  you  are  King !"  At  these  words 
Ferdinand  rushed  forward  to  the  assistance  of  his  persecutor, 
snatched  him  from  the  multitude,  and  put  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  troops.  . "  Learn,*'  he  exclaimed  as  his  only  act 
of  vengeance,  "  learn  that  I  am  now  your  King  !'*  *'  Are  the 
King'  my  master  and  the  Queen  still  alive  ?"  was  the  only 
consolation  demanded  by  the  favourite,  more  attentive  to  the 
destiny  of  his  benefactors  than  to  his  own  wounds  and  humili 
ations.  Being  satisfied  of  their  existence,  he  was  thrown, 
covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  into  a  carriage,  and  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Villa  Viciosa,  to  await  another  death.  The  sport 
of  favour,  of  fortune,  of  disgrace,  and  of  death,  which  all  con- 
tended for  their  victim  in  one  night,  and  had  not  yet  done  with 
him 

XXI 

Charles  IV.  abdicated  on  the  same  day  in  favour  of  Ferdi 
nand,  both  waiting  till  the  act  should  be  ratified  by  Napoleon, 
master  of  the  territory  by  means  of  his  army,  and  by  his  policy 
arbiter  of  the  crown  His  interpreter,  Murat,  refused  to 
explain  himself,  impressing  with  hope  and  fear,  by  turns,  both 
father  and  son.  Napoleon,  preceded  and  followed  by  invincible 
forces,  arrived  at  £ayonne,  the  last  French  city  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  and  summoned  this  great  cause  before  him  upon  the 
French  soil,  as  if  to  hold  the  competitors,  both  of  whom  he 
intended  to  dethrone,  at  the  mercy  of  his  ambition  and  sepa 
ted  from  their  subjects.  Charles  IV.,  his  wife,  his  son,  and 
the  favourite,  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  thither  one  after 
the  other,  partly  by  seduction  and  partly  by  force.  The 
stratagems  which  brought  these  two  monarchs  to  Bayonne,  rather 
recalled  the  Italian  policy  of  Machiavel,  than  the  Eoman  policy 
of  Cffisar.  Napoleon  having  dragged  these  princes  to  his  feet, 
resolved  to  dishonour  them  by  means  of  one  another,  by 
offering  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  their  quarrels  and  their 
debasement  Both  father  and  mother  overwhelmed  the  son, 
in  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  with  maledictions  as  a  parricide. 
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Napoleon  seemed  to  take  the  father's  part  against  the  son. 
He  summoned  Ferdinand*  to  abdicate  a  kingdom  acquired  by 
rebellion,  against  the  rights  of  blood.  When  the  son  accord- 
ingly abdicated  and  restored  the  throne,  Napoleon  made  the 
fa^er  abdicate  in  his  o^n  favour  a  crown  which  he  could  no 
longer  refuse  in  the  perfidious  captivity  of  Bayonne.  He 
gave  the  Spanish  throne  to  his  brother  Joseph,  and  sent 
Charles  IV.,  his  wife,  and  their  favourite,  to  languish  and  die 
in  exile,  without  any  other  consolation  than  the  friendship 
which  united  all  three,  and  with  a  royal  subsidy  badly  paid  in 
exchange  for  two  Empires.  He  gave  to  Ferdinand  and  his 
brother  as  a  prison,  the  Chateau  of  yalen9ay,  surrounded  by 
troops  and  police,  to  prevent  in  these  young  princes  the  con- 
sequences of  a  sense  of  shame  and  a  return  of  courage.  He 
pushed  his  armies  into  Spain,  excited  to  insurrection  by  so 
many  criminal  attempts  upon  its  feelings  and  its  independence 
Yictoiy  and  defeat  were  equally  fruitless  in  the  conquest  of 
this  nation ;  the  hearts  of  the  people  combated  in  each  of  their 
children,  and  the  war  became  a  struggle  body  to  body,  the 
struggle  a  massacre.  The  English  landed  there  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  and  enlarged  the  field  of  battle.  Each  province, 
deprived  of  its  king,  formed  itself  into  a  permanent  insur- 
rectional junta.  .These  juntas  wore  out  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
one  after  another.  This  struggle  of  six  years  made  Europe 
the  echo  and  the  accomplice  of  this  first  insurgent  nationality 
against  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Cadiz  was  the  centre  of 
this  armed  representation  of  Spain.  The  nation  reigned  for 
its  kings  during  the  interregnum  of  its  royalty,  and  Europe 
learned  from  Spain  that  armies  are  mortal,  but  that  nations 
are  invincible.  Napoleon  being  driven  back  towards  his  own 
frontiers  by  the  north,  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  coalesced 
against  him,  restored  the  Pope  to  the  Bomans,  and  Ferdinand 
YII.  to  the  Spaniards. 

But  this  young  prince,  a  slave  in  the  cradle,  soured  in  his 
youth,  a  rebel  against  his  father  in  the  palace,  and  servile  in 
captivity,  was  ungrateful  on  his  return.  The  Cortes,  the 
national  representation  of  Spain  which  had  fought  for  him, 
were  desirous  of  putting  a  price  on  their  victory,  and  demanded 

8   GO 
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of  him.  to  snom  to  tha  conatitutioa  which  they  had  promuigaited 
in  I819i»  ia  older  to  reooncila  libectv  math,  the  thmne.  Eeafi- 
naad  being  recemd  with  the  delinnm  o£  enfthuaiasia  hy  his 
people,  advanoed  abwly  in  the  pvoTiofiM  without,  eaqdaining 
himaeHl  At  the  galea  of  the  capital*  he  hadelaaad(f  fargfMea 
those  who  had  opened  thentfcH!  hinvaholiahed  the  onutitoiaaii, 
and  rq)oescMOod  himaelf  of  the  abaolote  monaidij  of  his  fathais. 
Hie  reign  since  that  period  had  been  nothing  bat  a  continnoas 
vengeaaoe  againatthemttBdiaiB'of  the  Castes  who  had  toad  to 
affix  a  condition  to  his  letura  and  legal  lindts  to  his  aathcnilgf. 
The  moderate  ie(yalials»  tha  pathota*  the  nobles,  the  oxatois, 
the  ministerB,  and.  the  genemis  of  the  wax  of  indep^idenee 
were  kmgiiiahiBg  in  dungaons,  crowding  the  gaUeys,  and  taUng 
refoge  in  exile.  A  domestic  court  called  the  CamarilLa  reigned 
suid  pesBecoted  in  the  King's  name.  Attempts  at  militaiy  in- 
Sttorection,  not  against  the  King,  bat  against  the  royalist  faetion, 
had  offiired  as  victims  PoEJder  and  Lacy,  young  generals  of  the 
war  of  indspendenee.  Pointer  when  dying  had  bequeathed  las 
memory  to  the  patiiota  in  an  epitaph  which  he  'had  pf  epared 
for  his  tamb«  ^'Here  lie  the  ashes  of  L.  Diaa  Poller,  geneml 
in  the  Spanish  arm^.  He  was  soccesafiil  in  all  his  entarpases 
against  the  foreign  enemies  of  his  country,,  and  died  a  victim 
to  caml  discord.  Ye  who  are  sensible  to  gloiy,  respect  the 
remains  of  an  unfintmiate  patriot"  Lacy  after  having  con- 
certed a  oon8titati0nal  movement  with  a  great  nomber  of  gene- 
rals and  other  officerf  of  the  war  of  independca&ce,  failed  in  the 
enterprise  through  treachery,  and  toc^  refuge  in  a  diiephesd's 
cottage  in  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  disooveied  theore  bgr  thoee 
who  were  in  pnrsoit  of  him^  and  condenuMsd  to  deatibu  at 
Bavcekiuu  Ferdinand,  unable  to  find  execuMoners  £ir  a 
genemi  who  was  adooBd  in'  Qatabnia,  sent  him  off  to.  M^aiea, 
where  the  unfortamate  I^cy  met  his  dealdi  upon  the  shore, 
instead  of  the  exile  which  he  had  been  promised.  All  the 
pro\iBces  of  Spain  had  their  seoret  societies,  their  military 
plots,  tiieir  traitors,  their  infinsneiSv  and  their  hangnmn 
Terror  reigned  at  once  over  the  conzt,  which  felt  the  soil 
trmnble  under  its  despotism,  and  over  the  liberals,  who  leh 
the  kud  of  the  court  and  the  inqniait.ioii  ready  open  to  gnap 
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Ey^tfaiiiig  annoimeed  (xae  of  those  fearM  cnnai  in 
Tviiioli  naticMn  and'  giyrommeiito^  ineompatible  mik  eaeh  olher, 
and.  ammatodj  b]^  two  ixreeonetiable  qiraitSf  cannot  eaoape 
ekher  tyranny  or  insnrreedoni  1%^  pneediieod  and.  Spani^ 
monks,  who  had  admirably  serred  the  cauBe  of  independence, 
now  Tanged  themgelves  on.  the  side  of  absolote  monaiohy ;  the 
natmnd' allies  of  a  throne  which  they  had  always  ^goiremed,  .and 
the  enemies  of  liberty  which  had  put  down  the  inquisition,  and 
which  in  its  veiy  first  act  had  granted  freedom  of  conscience. 
The  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  refused  to  give  up  their  vic- 
tims to  the  civil  tribunals.  Bishops  evesi:,  who  weie. suspected 
of  tolerance  and  of  Hbeml  sentiments,  groaned  under  the  bolts 
and  bars  of  the  holy  office.  The  King  himself:  dared,  not 
relase  to  its  suspicions  or  its  vengeance  those  eirenj  of  whom 
he  knew  the  innocence  and  their  attachment  to  his  pennnj 

Busda,  through  her  jealousy  of  England,  secretly  favoured 
by  her  counsel  this  system  of  terror  of  >  King  FerdinaiML  She 
had  encouraged  this  prinoe  to  raise  to  favouriandicredit  a  man 
sprung  from  the  very  lowest  rank. of  thei  comet  domestics^ of  a 
faithful  disposition,  but  limited- nndesEstanding;  whose  sennle 
zeal,  unenlightened  attachment,  and.  agitating .  skill,  relieved 
the  King  from  the  burthen  of  government;  The  difficulty  of 
filling  the  royal  treasary,  in  a  oountxy  without^  agriculture  or 
commerce,  and  exhansted.  by  a  desperate  war. of  ten  years,  led 
F«?dinand  and  his  favourite  to  project  a .  decisive  expedition, 
the  object  of:  which  waS'  to  reconquer,  and  pacify  by  force  of 
arms  his  American  possessions,  then 'contested  between  Ferdi- 
nand's viceroys  and  the  independent  governments  which  these 
distant  colonies  had<  established  durmg.  the  usurpation  and 
distractions  of  the  mother  conntry.,  Ugarte,  the  personal  and 
intimate>  minister  of  the  Eing,  hadi  the  chief,  management  of 
eveiything  wMeh  ooneemed  the.  preparatloDS  for  this  expedi* 
tioBi.  The  naval'  and.  military  foroes  •  of  the  kingdom  were 
comcentnted  at  Cadiz,  the  port  fmm< which  the  expedition  was 
to  saab  to  bear:  to  America,  the  irresistible  will  of  Spain 
Gaoflial^O'Domiell^  Count  deLabishid^.of  one  ofi  those  Irish 
Ciihidlic  familiea  which  made  Spain  their  ad^ted  country,  and 

three)  bratbeiB^  genexala  also  in  the  service^  were  iii 
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command  of  other  provinces,  was  nominated  by  Ferdinand 
oommander-in-chief  >  of  the  expeditionary  army  assembled  at 
Cadiz  and  in  the  neighbouripg  towns.  O'Donnell  had  been 
initiated  a  short  time  before  this  epoch  into  the  secret  societies 
of  the  army ;  but  when,  on  the  point  of  being  discovered,  he 
had  affected  a  horror  of  them,  and  made  discoveries  which  had 
appeared  to  the  court  and  the  clergy  an  irrefragable  pledge  of 
fidelity 

XXII. 

But  0*Donnell,  fluctuated, 'like  most  adventurers  without 
country,  with  the  vicissitudes  of  events  and  parties,  undecided 
in  opinion  between  the  absolutists  and  liberals,  giving  security 
to  one  side  and  hopes  to  the  other,  being  decided  only  on  pro- 
nouncing in  favour  of  those  who  should  elevate  him  highest 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Cadiz,  when  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  confidence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  enrolled  in  the  secret 
societies ;  he  affected  to  listen  to  them  with  favour.    He  thus 
regained  with  the  liberals  the  confidence  he  had  lost  by  his 
first  defection ;  and  encouraged  by  his  silence  and  toleration 
the  corruption  and  seduction  of  the  army;    General  Saarsfield, 
second  in  command  to  O'Donnell,  and  a  friend  of  the  unforta- 
nate  Lacy,  was  entrusted  with  the  same  secrets,  and  swore  to 
avenge  his  friend,  by  reconquering  that  constitution  for  which 
Porlier  and  Lacy  had  suffered  death.     He  and  O'Donnell 
appeared  to  agree  to  bring  about,  on  a  fixed  day,  an  insurrection 
of  their  corps  d'amUe  in  favour  of  the  common  cause.     Bat 
whether  the  connivance  of  O'Donnell  and  Saarsfield  with  the 
officers  conspirators  of  their  armies  was  merely  a  base  stratagem 
to  leam  the  opinions  of  their  subordinates,  and  to  betray  them, 
or  whether  these  two  generals,  thinking  the  n^oment  imfavour- 
able  and  tho  movement  premature,  wished  to  let  it  half  explode 
the  better  to  delay,  or  finally  extinguish  it,  O'Donnell  pre* 
tended  to  allow  the  Constitution  to  be  proclaimed  under  Ms 
eyes  by  some  of  the  regiments,  and  then  joining  Saarsfield  in 
turning  against  the  guilty,  he  arrested,  in  the  very  act,  all  the 
colonels  and  officers  compromised,  or  suspected,  who  had  had 
the  imprudence  to  declare  themselves,  and  sent  them  as  prison- 
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ers  to  the  fortresses.  The  court,  reassured  hy  this  explosion, 
and  hj  this  perfidy  of  O'DonneU,  received  him  as  the  saviour 
of  the  throne,  and  retained  him  at  Madrid.  The  army,  for^a 
while  dislocated  and  vnthdra^m  from  Cadiz  by  the  precaution 
of  the  government,  which  would  no  longer  entrust  a  fortified 
place  to  the  chances  of  revolt,  was  cantoned,  under  the  orders 
of  General  Oalderon,  in  the  Isle  of  Leon. 

'  XXIII. 

The  treachery  of  O'Donnell,  however,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
superior  officers,  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  had  only  animated 
the  ardour  of  the  numerous  conspirators.  They  concerted 
secretly  together,  and  they  nominated  as  their  general  Colonel 
Quiroga,  the  accomplice  of  Porlier  and  Lacy,  and  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  at  Alcala  in  the  Isle  of  Leon.  Arco  Agu^ro,  impri 
soned  for  the  same  cause  in  the  castle  of  St.  Sebastian,  at 
Cadiz,  was  appointed  by  them  chief  of  the  staff.  The  chef  de 
bataiUon  Edego,  a  friend  of  these  conspirators,  and  himself 
burning  for  the  freedom  of  his  countiy,  was  the  hand  and  heart 
of  the  new  conspiracy.  Spain  is  the  country  of  bold  and  long- 
maturing  plots  between  thousands  of  conspirators.  The  inqui- 
sition has  moulded  the  characters  there  to  mystery  and  blood, 
and  nature  to  daring  and  to  vengeance, — ^these  two  guardians  of 
secret  oaths.  The  great  majority  of  officers  and  sub-officers  of 
the  army  knew  the  day  when  the  insurrection  was  to  break 
out,  but  none  revealed  llie  secret. 

It  exploded  on  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  on  the  signal 
given  by  Eiego  and  the  officers  of  his  battalion  at  Las  Cabezas, 
the  cantonment  of  the,  regiment  of  Asturias.  The  people 
responded  to  it  by  cries  of  joy  and  deliverance.  On  the  same 
day  Biego  marched  upon  Arcos,  the  head-quarters  of  the  army, 
arrested  there,  with  his  own  hand,  the  commander-in-chief 
Cald^ron,  and  his  staff,  and  gained  over  some  battalions  who 
joined  him  and  proclaimed  him  their  general.  Quiroga  having 
escaped  from  his  prison,  also  marched,  at  the  head  of  some 
insurgent  battalions,  against  Cadiz.  Bi^go  raised  X^res,  and 
Saarsfield  fled'befbre  him,  threatened  with  the  fate  of  traitors. 
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The  iriiole  annj,  speedily '  gained  oter  by  tiie  earrent  of  tri- 
umphant opinion,  nominated  its t^hiefis,  and  ^Srew npa raspect- 
fiil,  but  impemtiye  ttddvesB,  imposing  upon  ihe  Sing  i;be 
eonstitatian  of  16 Id.  Gadiz' alone  slmt  its  gates  against  ~tiie 
oonspimtors.  General  Freyre,  appcuhifaad  by^the  King  in  the 
plaee  of  Oaldiiimi,  assembled  a  royal  army  to  smrtmnd  the'tEsle 
of  L6on,  and  to  stifle  the  Tevoh  in  the  btid.  lUego  qoitted 
the  island  with  an  expeditionaiy  column  to  raise  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  Beceiyediio^aame  places  with  enthusiasm, 
and  >yith  resistance  in  others,  he  escaped  with  difficulty  the 
still  laithfal  detachments  which  prnnoed  him,' adTanced -boldly 
upon  Malaga,  mised  tiifit  city,  fought  an  action  thei^^-^mth 
Joseph  O'Domiell,  brother  of  Count  La1»sbal,  fell  bads  in  Bsb- 
Older,  losing  his  ^oldiero  by  desertion,  ^marched  through 
Cordova  at  Ihe  head  of  300  disheartened  men,  the  onlylioops 
he  had  remaining,  receired  some  supplies  and  a  great  onany 
aeclamstixms ;  but,  harassed  by  superior  forces,  and  only  able 
to  dravr  his  vain,  -decimated  column  into  h^  own  ruin;  he  dis- 
banded his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  appointed  GmrunnaaBa 
rallying  point. 

The  insurrection,  altogether  military  up  to  iliat  period, 
was  extinguished  and  not  strengthened  l^*  this  expedidou. 
The  Isle  of  L^on,  fortified  by  Quiroga,  defended  itself' with 
difficulty  against  the  troops  of  Cadiz.  Everything  was  in  a 
state  of  suspense  in  thought  and  action.  The  insurrection, 
blockaded  by  still  increasing  forces,  -seemed  stifled  in  its  birth, 
when  the  city  of  Corunna,  upon  which  Bi^go  had  directed  his 
disbanded  troops,  broke  into  insurrection  atiheir  call,  and 
proclaimed  the  revolution  within  its  walls.  Gallicia,  the 
Asturias,  and  Aragon,  followed  the  movement  of  Gormma,  and 
the  constitution  was  proclaimed  everywhere,  and  even  in 
Cadiz.  An  accidental  collision  between  the  excited  people 
and  the  troops  irritated  by  their  defeat,  deluged  this  cily  ^dtb 
blood. 

The  excitement  caused  by  these  eommoiions  all  around,, 
shook,  even  in  Madrid,  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  and  of  the 
Boyal  Guard  itself.  'Ferdinand,  yielding  'to  necessity  more 
^ban.  to  conviction,  resolved  to  compound  with  his  subjectSi  by 
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pvomismg  l^em  representative  institations.      But  promises 
were  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  impfttience  of  an  amy  and  a 
nation  determined  to  reconquer  their  rigbts.    An  insurrection 
of  the  people  of  Madrid,  under  the  windows  of  the  £jng's  pa- 
lace, was  not  appeased  until  the  prince,  hmnbkd  and  «Goeireed, 
proclaimed  with  his  own  mootih  tiie  eonstitixtdon  of  r812,  and 
the  convocation  of  the  Cortes.     This  constitution,  cdtogether 
republican,  as  it  emanated  from  the  revoltitionary  organisation 
of  a  nation  without  a  chief,  dmring  the  weor  of  independmce, 
preserved  nothing  more  of  royalty  than  the  name  and  the  Jaere- 
ditaiy  primnple,  at  the  head  of  iistttiitbns  entirely  elective. 
But  Ferdinand  did  not  deliberate  as  to  the  place  assigned  to 
him  in  the  constitution,  he  submitted  to  it.     The  Cortes  as- 
sembled, the  constitution  brought  into  power  all  those  men 
whom  the  vengeance  of  Ferdinand  had  banished,  and  the 
Inquisition  still  retained  in  its  dungeons.     Vengeance  entered 
the  palace  under  the  name  of  freedom,  and  proscription  was 
launched  in  turn  against  those  who  had  proscribed  the  day 
before.     Quiroga,  Riego,  and  their  can£sderates,  superseded  in 
the  ministry,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  in  the  provincial 
goiremments,  the  ministers,  the  generals,  and  the  governors 
faitlifttl  to  royalty ;  Ferdinand,  in  his  own  palace,  surrounded 
by  official  respect,  was  only  the  captive  and  hostage  of  the 
revolution.     Eiots  and  disturbances  were  the  daily  coups  d'etat 
of  the  multitude ;    and  the  reign  of  demagogues  prevailed 
under  the  name  of  debased  royalty.    The  King,  like  all  mon- 
archs  who  try  to  reign  over,  and  by  means  of,  their  revolted 
sulgects,  did  not  feel  that  after  a  virtual  deposition  the  tomb 
or  proscription  is  the  only  asylum  for  their  dignity.    He  gave 
the  compelled  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  acts  of  his  enemies, 
pitied  by  some,  odious  to  others,  and  suspected  by  all.  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  France  and  England,  protested  in  stem 
diplomatic  notes  against  these  concessions  of  feebleness  to 
force,  and  presaged  the  impracticability  and  disasters  that  wero 
springing  from  this  constitution.    The  army  of  Cadiz  rofuaed 
to  break  up  at  the  voice  of  the  Cortes  tiiemselves,  and  of 
Qmroga,  who  had  become  moderate  after  viotory.    Bi4go, 
contmuing  to  act  the  part  of  a  military . tribune,  ^assumed  ^ 
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reYolationary  command  of  it,  resolyed  to  Buperintend  under 
arms  the  acts  of  the  Cortes,  and  to  substitute  the  dictatorship 
of  the  camp  for  the  civil  law.     Being  dismissed  by  the  Cortes 
and  claimed  by  tlie  clubs,  he  repaired  to  Madrid,  to  triumph 
over  the  insulted  laws,  and  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  to  the 
demagogues.     Being*  energetically  opposed  by  the  ministers, 
he  was  compelled  to  yield  before  the  constitution  which  he  had 
violated  after  having  set  it  up.     Banished  from  the  capital  he 
carried  into  his  province  complaints,  conspiracies,  and  the  re- 
venge of  checked  sedition.  This  defeat  of  the  principal  tribune 
was  but  a  gleam  of  peace  and  order  in  the  constitutional  reign 
of  Ferdinand ;  speedily  tossed  about  between  the  revohitionaiy 
ministers  and  those  suspected  of  royalism  by  the  revolution,  he 
suffered  fresh  insults  from  his  ministry,  and  fresh  violence  from 
his  subjects.     He  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Louis 
XVI.  except  the  scaffold.    Having  retired  for  a  short  time  to 
the  Escurial,  a  palace  too  near  the  royalist  insurrections  which 
were  now  organising  in  his  name  in  the  faithful  provinces,  he 
was  constrained  to  return  to  Madrid,  drawn  thither  by  his 
ministers  to  suffer  there,  like  the  royal  family  at  Versailles, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  the  invasion  and  injunctions  of  the 
clubs.     All  his  friends,  and  even  his  confessor,  were  driven 
away,  to  fetter  his  sentiments  and  his  conscience.   Proscription 
banished  them  to  towns  where  assassination  waited  them.    His 
guards,  beset  by  the  people,  were  partly  immolated  at  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  in  defending  it ;  the  rest  were  afterwards 
proscribed  for  defending  it  in  vain.     DuriAg  these  intermittent 
convulsions  of  the  capital,  the  royalists  and  the  priests  raised 
the  Pyrenees  and  Catalonia  in  insurrection,  for  absolute  power 
and  an  exclusive  religion;  the  republicans,  at  the  instigation 
of  some  French  emissaries,  were  plotting  for  the  republic  at 
Saragossa.     Biego  hastened  thither  to  resume  the  part  of 
agitator-in-chief  of  his  country ;  the  people  indignantly  shut 
their  gates  against  him,  and  arrested  the  factious  strangeis. 
The  leaders  of  the  Cortes,  themselves,  experienced  in  dieir 
turn,  the  inconstancy  and  changes  of  popularity  in  Madrid. 
The  Count  de  Torr^no,  a  celebrated  orator,  and  Martinez  do  la 
Bosa,  poet,  orator,  and  patriot,  both  victims  of  absolute  power. 
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and  snatched  from  Ferdinand's  dungeons  to  become,  by  their 
talents,  members  and  leaders  in  the  Cortes,  being  now  sus- 
pected of  moderation  and  discretion  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  poniards  of  the  populace,  when 
flying  from  their  houses,  pillaged  and  bunit  to  the  ground. 
The  blood  of  ultras  and  moderates  was  fiowmg  in  all  the 
towns,  while  bands  of  The  Faith  were  traversing  Navarre  and 
Aragon  under  chiefs  chosen  by  the  popular  voice :  the  curate 
Merino,  the  trappUt,  and  General  Qu6sada.    A  nomadic  roy- 
alist and  insurrectional  government  was  formed  at  Urgel,  under 
the  name  of  tlie  Supreme  Begenoy  of  Spairiy  by  the  Marquis  de 
Mataflorida  and  the  Baron  d'Erolles.    Mina,  who  had  been 
proscribed  by  Ferdinand,  returned  to  his  country,  like  Corio- 
lanus,  from  his  exile  in  France,  and  combatted,  in  his  own 
name,  the  royalist  insurrections,  by  insurrections  of  liberals 
He  levied  troops,  imposed  taxes,  plundered  the  arsenals  of 
Barcelona,  and  drove  into  France  the  armies  of  The  Faith. 
Three  civil  wars  ravaged  and  consumed  the  provinces.    An 
impotent  assembly,  factious  and  insulted  ministers,  a  captive 
king,  a  turbulent  capital,  a  country  torn  by  factions,  a  popula 
tion  fluctuating  at  every  breath  of  priests  or  demagogues, 
armed  in  turn  with  the  hammer  of  the  assassin  and  the  dagger 
of  the  brigand,  or  struck  with  the  stupor  of  victims,  such  was 
the  state  of  Spain  at  the  moment  when  the  liberal  conspiracy  at 
Paris — the  prelude  to,  or  consequence  of  the  agitations  of  the 
Peninsula — concocted  at  Paris,  at  Nantes,  and  in  Alsace,  the 
popular  and  military  plots  which  responded  from  the  Directing 
Committee  to  the  compressive  laws  of  the  ministry.    The 
riotous  mobs  of  the  capital,  the  secret  societies,  the  hidden 
assemblies,  the  speeches  of  agitators,  the  bitter  pamphlets,  the 
sinister  allusions,  and  the  public  journals,  masking  their  incen- 
diary excitement  under  the  form  of  a  legal  opposition,  were  in 
France  so  many  reverberations  concerted  wiUi  the  republicans 
of  Saragossa  and  the  ultras  of  Madrid.    The  revolution  felt  its 
own  mov0ment8  through  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 

An  unexpected  event  occurred  to  redouble  its  strength,  and 
to  give  to  the  hopes  of  some,  and  the  terrors  of  others,  one  of 
those  concussions  which  shake  the  whole  continent.     Italy, 
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shnnbering  inappeannce  under  the  dominalioii  of  its  aiuaBDt 
djnmtf,  snd  the  aimed  gnaidiaaship  of  Austria,  hurst  forth 
in  hoth  its  eKtremities  at  the  same  time.  Niq^les  and  Torin 
vesponded  to  each  other,  after  a  few  weeks  interval,  hf  two 
ndlitBiy  lusuzreotUms  and  one^e  ciy  of  oonatitntion 

XXIV 

Italyhasbeen  foragMlhegreatreproach  of  the  modem  wuU. 
Itmight  he  said  Ihat  ^e  nations  of  the  north  are  avenging  tham- 
selveaforthe  yoke  which  Italy  fonnerljimpoeed  npon  them,  and 
foriiie  honor  excitBd  by  the  many  atrocities  Ihey  hare  committed 
upon  her,  fay  afiected  contempt  for  her  diaracter;  and  diat 
by  dishonoaring  her,  they  wish  to  deprive  her  even  of  self- 
esteom.  This  a&cted  contempt  is  cowardly,  ignorant,  BOid 
m^ust  Italy  is  still  the  privileged  land  of  nature  and  human- 
ity ;  and  the  manly  pith  of  its  great  i^es  is  neither  degenemted 
nor  driod  up.  Involved,  by  the  irresistible  &I1  of  tho  dd 
world,  in  tbd  decay  of  the  universal  empire  she  had  founded, 
no  nation  upon  earth  has  withstood  so  long  a  d^iosition  wi^Mot 
defaasemant  and  dissolution.  Her  glory,  her  rdiigion,  her 
genius,  her  name,  her  language,  her  monuments,  and  her  axis, 
have  continued  to  reign  after  the  Ml  of  her  fortune.  She 
alone  has  not  had  an  age  of  civil  darkness,  after  her  age  of 
military  dominion.  She  has  subjected  the  barbarians  who 
conquered  her,  to  her  WDrship,  her  laws,  and  her  civiligntkin. 
While  pro&ning,  they  submitted  to  her :  though  conquenos, 
they  humbly  besought  her  for  laws,  manners,  and  religion. 
Nearly  the  whole  continent  is  nothing  but  an  intelleotaal, 
moral,  and  religious  colony  of  this  mother  country  of  Burope, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  The  middle  ages  parcelled  her  out  wdthoot 
dissaving  her  :  her  fragments  cot  up  into  little  prindpalitifls, 
or  email  republics,  still  preserved  the  palpitations,  the  vigour, 
the  moimnent,  and  the  energy  of  great  natJonrikiee.  She  hid 
anarchies,  convulsions,  virtues,  crimes,  and  heroisms  mi^Uy 
as  her  ruins.  Her  regeneration  under  the  popes,  under  the 
Medici«  under  her  house  of  Ferrara,  under  her  Yenetini 
aoBtocracies,  under  her   demoeracies  of  Genoa,  under  iier 
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theocracies  of  Eome,  uader  ber  eommez^l  pnncipality  of 
Florence,. aad  under  her  paladins  of  Naples  and  Eticilj,  ums 
the  regeneration  'of  Europe.  In  rekindling  herself  she  lit 
up  the  whole-world.  War,  policy,  literature,  commerae,  arts, 
navigation,  zoanufactuxes,  diplomacy,  all  emanated  from  Italy. 
Her  names  resemble  those  eternal  dynasties  on  which  the 
supremacy,  in  every  region  of  the  human  mind,  has  been 
deYolved  by  natore,  and  of  which  such  -men  as  Sixtus  Y., 
Leo  X.,  Cosmo,  Tasso,  Dante,  Machiaval,  Michael  .Angelo, 
Eaphael,  Petrarch,  Galileo,  Doria,  and  Christopher  Columbus, 
transmit  to  each  other,  even  at  this  day,  the  sceptre  that. no 
other  nation  could  snatch  from  their  privileged  race.  Subject 
in  the  latter  ages  to  Austria,  anxious  to  enervate,  in  order  to 
subdue  her,  to  the  house  of  the  Spankh  Bourbons :  voluptuous 
and  superstitious  dynasties,  vice-royalties  of.Spain  or  of  Ger- 
many; to  popes  who  bartered  her  powers,  to  conciliate  their 
favour;  to  vicious  aristocracies  rich  enough  to  comtpt  her,  but 
too  feeble  to  make  her  warlike ;  and  to  a  priesthood  who  com 
pounded  with.  slavBry  for  her  riches ; — Italy,  rich,  popolons, 
happy  in  the  ei\joyment  of  the  senses,  but  humbled  in  mind, 
was  hushed  and  still,  but  not  resigned  to  her  fSeite. 

The  newspiritof  the  times  penetrated,  during  her  slumber, 
through  every  pore.  In  no  part  of  Europe,  except  in  France, 
had  the  ideas  of  tolerance,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
of  :ihe  equality  of  classes,  of  representative  institutioDS,  of 
the  inteUectual  government  of  nations,  and  of  the  evocation  of 
thought  through  the  tribune  orthepress, — ^to  co-operate  with  the 
increasing  progress  of  humanity — ^more  advocates  than  in  Italy, 
especially  amongst  the  heads  of  the  country,  in  the  councils 
of  princes,  in  the  courts,  in  the  priesthood,  in  the  schools, 
in  the  studios  of  artists,  amongst  llie  writers,  the  poets,  and 
even  in  the  temples.  In  >  her  sacerdotal  pomp,  Italy  ^was 
philosophical;  under  her  despotism  she  was  Hbenl ;  .amidst 
her  dismemberment  she  was  patriotic,  and  inclined  by. all 
her  instincts  to  that  national  or  fiddaal  unity,  the  only  pondble 
resurrection  of  her  strength  and  ureotness.  Borne,  by^her 
geographical  position  and  her  theocvatical  institution,,  tdiich 
condemns  her  to  be  the  political  vassal  of  fbre^p  soveneigns^ 
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when  she  cannot  have  them  for  vassals,  "was  the  eternal  obstacle 
to  this  unity.  The  spiritual  domination  of  the  church,  which 
formerly  constituted  the  power  of  the  Italians,  now  consti- 
tuted their  slavery.  The  compulsory  neutrality  of  Borne 
dissolves  all  armed  and  energetic  nationality  in  Italy. 

The  French  revolution  had  surprised  Italy  in  this  progress 
of  the  national  and  philosophical  spirit,  which  made  her  haU  the 
regeneration  of  France.  The  horror  of  Austria,  a  tyranny 
more  hateful  because  more  oppressive,  and  the  fear  of  having 
'.he  French  yoke  substituted  for  the  German,  kept  her  in> 
stincts  in  a  state  of  indecision.  Her  sympathy,  however, 
had  overcome  her  fears.  The  invasion  of  Savoy  by  M.  de 
Montesquieu,  under  the  Convention,  the  descent  of  the  re< 
publican  armies  upon  Piedmont,  had  been  hailed  by  the  Italian 
patriots  and  philosophers  as  omens  of  emancipation  from  the 
theocratical  yoke,  and  independence  of  the  yoke  of  Austria. 
The  nobility,  the  literary,  artistic,  and  industrial  classes,  had 
smiled  on  the  liberating  radiance  of  France,  from  Nice  to 
Milan,  from  Cbambery  to  Rome  and  Naples.  Even  the 
ravages  of  that  soil,  become  the  battle-field  of  the  armies  of 
the  north  and  of  France,  had  not  discouraged  the  Italians. 
They  knew  that  an  enslaved  people  do  not  purchase  their 
freedom  and  their  dignity  but  at  the  price  Of  some  sacrifices. 
The  victories  of  Bonaparte  which  conquered  the  country  fi>r 
France,  appeared  to  the  Italians  triumphs  which  vanquished 
them  for  themselves.  These  Poles  of  the  south  flattered 
themselves  that  the  conqueror  of  Austria  would  constitute 
them  a  nation,  united  or  federative,  after  having  emancipated 
them.  The  selfish  and  conquering  policy  of  Bonaparte,  over- 
powered there,  as  in  Poland,  the  magnanimous  and  disin- 
terested policy,  which  by  regenerating  Italy  would  have  given 
new  life  to  a  great  people,  the  grateful  and  dependent  ally  of 
France,  instead  of  giving  it  humbled  and  mtirmuring  subjects. 
Napoleon  gratified  his  brother  in-law  Murat  with  a  feeble  and 
powerless  kingdom  at  Naples ;  his  adopted  son,  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais,  with  a  precarious  vice-royally  at  Milan;  his  sister, 
Eliza  Baciochi,  with  a  principality  in  Tuscany;  his  other 
sister,  Pauline  Borghdse,  with  a  government-general  in  Pied- 
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mont ;  Genoa,  Vemce,  and  Borne  herself,  had  become  spoils 
torn  from  Italy,  and  imperial  cities ;  Milan  the  head  quarters 
of  a  French  army ;  SaYoy  a  French  department ;  the  Pope 
like  the  Doges,  superseded  in  the  Vatican,  not  by  a  Homan 
government  but  a  French  proconsul,  and  carried  off  from  the 
capital  of  the  catholic  world,  was  wandering  from  city  to  city 
in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity,  scarcely  disguised.  The 
treasures  of  Italy,  and  the  master-pieces  of  her  museums, 
served  to  enrich  or  to  decorate  the  treasury  and  the  palaces  of 
the  Emperor.  Her  children  recruited  the  French  armies,  and 
shed  their  blood  in  the  north  for  a  cause  which  was  neither 
that  of  their  independence,  nor  of  their  liberty.  The  am- 
bition of  one  man,  and  the  pride  of  his  universal  military 
monarchy,  were  fBitally  interposed  between  the  genius  of  Italy 
and  the  genius  of  France  of  1789,  which  only  aspired  to  a 
mutual  imion  to  strengthen  each  other — ^but  a  union  of  freedom, 
and  not  of  bondage.  The  reflux  of  Europe  against  the  uni- 
versal usurpation  of  Napoleon  had  therefore  appeared  a  de- 
liverance of  Italy.  Tyrant  for  tyrant,  she  preferred  the  most 
ancient  and  the  weakest.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  had  given 
her  back  her  pontiff  and  her  princes  Austria,  mistress  of 
the  Milanese,  usurper  of  Venice,  and  protectress  of  Tuscany, 
took  as  much  pains  at  tiie  congress  to  parcel  out  the  peninsula 
afresh  as  Napoleon  did  to  conquer  it ;  not  one  of  these  restored 
powers,  the  houe^  of  Naples,  tiie  Popedom,  the  house  of  Tus- 
cany, or  the  house  of  Sardinia,  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  give 
to  Italy  the  signal  of  independence,  and  to  inspire  Austria 
with  a  serious  dread  of  a  voluntary  emancipation  from  her 
authority. 

XXV. 

But  the  national  and  philosophical  ideas,  kept  down  and 
discouraged  by  France  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
were  not  dead.  They  began  to  palpitate  afresh  at  the  contact 
of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  in  France,  since  the 
representative  government,  reimported  into  France  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  had  found  an  echo  and  an  emulation  at  Bome,  at 
Naples,  at  Glenoa,  and  at  Turin     The  revolutionary  explosion 
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of  Spain,  to  firee  hen^  from  the  monki^  system,  and  from 
the  despotum  of  the  court,  had  givenaahodLto  Italy.  "Die 
political  yoke  of  the  psiesthood  appeared  more  intolerable 
thore  to  the  minda  of.  the  people  since  it  had  been  hfok^* 
'and  that  an  impMtienoe  wa&  felt  to  bieak  it  again.  The 
French  administration,  snperbr  in  mechanism  to  the  admi- 
nistrations, at  onoe  feeble  and  miscfaieTons,  of  the  restored 
gOYernments,  had  left  th^re  examples  and  r^ets^  Finally, 
the  militajy  youth  of  Italy,  inured  to  war  in  the  campai^is 
of  Napoleon^  had  formed  a  great  number  of  bmre  and  ex 
peneneed  geoecais,  ofi&oeis,  and  soldiers,  vfho  were  disgusted 
with  their  present  idleness,  and  who  felt  themseiTes  oapaUe 
of  making  their  country  £ree  and  warlike.  To  all  tiiese 
fermentations  of  public  and  nationai  spiiit  in  Italj,  was 
added  the  invisible  but  increasing  influence  of  secret' societies. 
The  most  numerous  and  the  moet  formidable  of  these  were 
the-  Carbonari,  a<  hidden  army  of  the  public  mind.  When 
ideas  cannot  be  dispkyed  to  the  li^t'  of  day,  they  organise 
themselyes  in  the  shade.  Mystery  is.  the  stcengdi  of  liie 
oppressed. 

XXVI 

Carhonarismt  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  like  free-masoniy,  of  winch  it  wa&  by  tarns 
the  ally  and  the  enemy,  was  a  sort  of  Italian  Jacobinkm.  It 
had  its  initiated,  its  doctrines,  its  secret  meetings,  its  corres- 
oondence  from  province  to  province,  its  watch-words,  its  hidden 
administration^ — a  government,  of  darkness  within  the  (^cial 
government.  A  philosophical  Christianity,  an  ultra-patriotism, 
and  a  republicanism  antique,  fanatic,  sometimes  declamatory, 
— like  that  of  the  Girondists  in  France,  or  the  friends  of  freedom 
in  Germany — comprised  its  soul,  its  formula,  audits  ceremonies. 
It  gave  no  preference  to  rank,  profession,  or  class ;  it  initiBted 
rich  and  poor,  aristocrats  and  plebeians,  the  military,  tlie 
priesthood,  and  the  pecq[kLe.  It  was  the  equality  of  the  human 
mind.  Its  initiations  excited  no  susptdugms  in  the  governments 
themselves,  a  great  number* of  wb^ agents  belon^^d  to.  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  irreproadbiabile;  thtta.  its^degmas^  more 
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puerile  tban  its  ceieiQonies»  or  mora  loyal  than  ita  oatlis. 
Its  only  apparent  danger  Tvaa  in  its  meohanism,  in  its  orga- 
nisation, in  ite  nnmberB,  in  the  shnultaneons  and  irresponsible 
direetion  \vliich  some  men,  concealed  behind  the  veil  of  its 
supreme  hierarchy,  could  impart  by  a  rai^^e  word  to  its 
acts  and  tendencies.  However  innocent  to-day,  it  might  be 
guilty  and  irresistible  to-morrow :  such  is  the  danger  of  these 
numerous  associations  favoured  by  weak,  goyenunents^  who 
think  they  acquire  by  supporting  them  the^  power  of  OYertnming 
them  also.  More  than  a  million  of  men,  in  the  Galabrias,  in  the 
provinces,  imd  in.  the  army  of  Naples  were  enrolled  in  Gar- 
bonaiism.  King  Ferdinand  himself,  his.  sons,  Queen  Caroline 
of  Naples,  his  wife,  were  initialed  in  this  sect  during  their 
long  exile  in  Sicily.  They  held  its  strings  in  their  hands, 
and  it  was  by  this  secret  and  popular  society  that  they  had 
fermented  the  permanent  insurrection  of  Calabria  against 
MuiBt  and  the  French,  intruded  into  their  kingdom  strangers 
to  their  countiy,  and  usurpers  of  their  throne.  On  his  return 
to  Naples,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  old  King  Ferdinand 
brought  into  military  organisation,  as.  a  local  militia,,  the 
Carbonari  of  the  Calabrias;  thus  arming  with  public  power 
those  whom  the  pre-existing  organisation  of  their  sect,  had 
already  armed  with  the  hidden  power  of  their  association. 
The  liberal  spirit  which  breathed  horn  France,  from  England, 
from  Sicily,  and  from  Spain,  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  speedily 
imbued  them.with  its  influence  The  generals  and  officers 
of  the  disbanded  army  of  Murat,  animated  them  with  the 
flame  of  their  resentment  The  abuses  of  the  goTemment, 
the  vices  of  the  court,  the  restiess  oppression  of  the  deigy, 
the  debasement  of  Italy  under  princes,  either  weak  or  the 
accomplices  of  foreigners,  became  the  texts  of  their  speeches  :<— 
the  redress  of  these  grievances,  the  resurrection  of  Italian 
patriotism*  and  the  establishment  of  a  constitution  the  avowed 
object  of  their  assemblings.  The  arn^,  partiy  commanded  by 
the  old  generals  of  Murat,  associated  itself  with  these  plots 
by  its  murmurs  against  the  court,  which  had  returned  to 
Naples  with  the  emigrants  and  the  counsellors  of  the  royal 
terror  of  1799.    The  King  had  grown  old  in  exile,  a  passive 
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instrument  of  the  passions  of  Queen  Caroline,  his  wife.  He 
was  loyed  by  the  people,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  great,  and 
despised  bj  the  soldiers.  He  was  devoted  to  women  and  priests, 
incapable  of  strong  resolutions,  but  with  a  capacity  for  cun- 
ning and  stratagems, — a  true  prince  of  the  degenerate  house 
of  Spain,  in  whom  nature  had  been  stifled  by  a  superstitious 
«  education  and  servile  flattery.  Hunting  in  the  woods  of  the 
Cetserte,  the  Escurial  of  the  Neapolitan  dynasty>  fishing  in  his 
beautiful  bay  with  the  lazzaroni, — the  frivolous  and  happy 
plebeians  of  his  capital, — ^love,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religions^ 
worship,  occupied  his  leisure  hours.  Austria,  the  ally  of  his 
crown  and  the  ruler  of  his  kingdom,  had  paramount  influence 
in  his  councils.  The  Chevalier  de  Medicis,  a  man  of  vast 
erudition,  but  of  timid  will  and  feeble  courage,  calculated  for 
peaceable  times,  but  unsuited  to  moments  of  resolution^ 
directed  his  government. 

This  minister,  incredulous  as  to  the  dangers  of  Carbonarism, 
had  committed  the  same  fault  as  the  minister  of  the  King  of 
Spain  at  Cadiz,  the  year  before.  He  had  formed  a  camp  of 
observation  at  Cessa,  thus  heaping  up  together  all  the  elements 
of  military  insurrection  upon  a  single  point  of  the  kingdom,  as 
if  to  facilitate  to  the  conspirators  the  means  of  communication,  of 
concerting  together,  and  of  comparing  their  forces.  The 
diflerent  corps  d*arm6ey  on  quitting  the  camp,  had  borne  with 
them,  into  their  respective  cantonments,  the  conviction  of  their 
number,  of  their  unanimous  feeling,  and  the  certainty  of  bein^ 
followed  at  the  hour  when  a  favourable  opportunity  should  offer 
to  give  expression  to  the  public  mind.  Naples  was  looking  for 
its  Riego. 

XXVII. 

A  sub-lieutenant  of  cavalry,  named  Morelli,  cantoned  at 
Nola,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  situated  between  Naples  and 
the  Calabrias,  gave  the  first  signal  to  the  army.  He  mounted" 
his  horse  at  daybreak  on  the  2nd  July  1820,  gained  over  about 
1 00  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who  had  been  initiated  in  Carbo- 
r.ansm  by  a  canon  of  Nola,  named  M^nichini,  and  followed  by 
this  priest,  and  a  handful  of  the  Carbonari,  he  advanced  towards 
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the  toum  of  Avellino,  oocapied  bj  other  corps,  Bhoutmg  "  Yive 
Dieu!"   "Vive  le  Roi!"   "Vive  la  ConstitationI"     Colonel 
de  Conciliis,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  great  fortune  in  this 
province,  who  was  himself  initiated  in  Carbonarism,  but  still 
undecided  as  to  the  hour  and  opportunity  for  a  movement, 
commanded  the  troops  in  Avellino.     Uneasy  and  perhaps 
discontented  with  the  premature  insurrection  of  Morelli,  he 
considered  and  hesitated  under  arms.     The  insurrection,  tibusi 
checked,  fluctuated  for  a  while.    The  King  who  was  in  the  bay,, 
going  to  meet  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  then  retumiag^ 
from  Sicily,  learned  on  board  his  vessel  the  bold  proceeding 
and  first  success  of  Morelli.    He  knew  the  danger  of  the  first 
spark  in  a  kingdom  so  undermined  with  plots ;  he  was  afraid  to* 
land,  but  some  encouraging  news,  and  the  resistance  of  Conr 
ciliis,  decided  him  on  doing  so.    He  returned  with  his  son  and 
his  court  to  the  palace.     The  council  was  assembled,  and* 
General  Guglielmo  Pepe,  a  popular  officer  of  Murat*s  army,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  province,  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Avellino.    These  orders  had  scarcely  been  issued  when  they 
were  cancelled,  and  General  Caroscosa  was  sent  i^  his  place 
Pepe  was  indignant  at  a  distrust  which  deprived  him  of  t^e 
opportunity  of  being  an  arbiter,  like  Lafayette,  between  the 
throne,  the  army,  and  the  country.    He  departed  privately  in 
spite  of  the  court  took  off  a  regiment  of  cavaliy  at  the  gates  of 
Naples,  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Constitution !"  spreacOngfear 
in  the  palace,  agitation  in  the  capital,  and  joy  in  the  hearts  of 
the  conspirators.    Caroscosa,  faithful  to  the  King,  but  popular 
amongst  the  liberals,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  duty  with  his 
popularity,  and  lost  some  hours  at  Naples  in  reflecting  on  his 
mission.     Dunng  this  temporising,  time,  which  is  the  element 
of  revolutions  or  repression,  was  consumed.    Morelli  with  his 
detachment,  raised  the  towns  and  country  all  round ;  and  at 
night  he  concerted  measures  in  a  private  interview  with  Con- 
dliis,  the  commandant  of  Avellino     This  officer  having  joined 
the  conspiracy  resolved  to  gain  over  his  province  also.    He 
summoned  the  troops  and  the  militia,  under  pretence  of  shutting 
the  gates  of  the  town  against  the  insurgents,  but  in  reality  to 
support  them     The  whole  province  and  the  troops  commanded 
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by  Concilos,  deekved  open  msometioii  agaiiist  tiid  absohite 
gotvmment  Moralli  and  Conciliis  fonned  a  constitatioiial 
camp  upon  the  heights  of  Avelliiio.  Ge&eral  Pepe  arrived 
there  ftom  Naples,  not  to  combat  them  bat  to  diivct  and  anthome 
the  movement  by  his  presence.  The  noise  of  this  defection  of  Ihe 
genml  spread  abroad,  and  gained  orer  the  towns,  the  garrisons, 
and  the  neighbouring  proyinces.  The  Carbonari  rose  with  the 
militia,  like  beings  hithertx)  intisible  in  the  midit  of  an  aston- 
ished popuktion.  Pepe,  respectful  in  his  langui^,  bat  deter- 
mined in  his  acts,  fiirmed  them  into  oohmma,  and  announced 
his  marcli  upon  the  capital.  Naples,  which  only  awaited  a  iMd 
and  a  signal,  was  agitated  and  emboldened  by  the  approach  of 
the  conspirators.  A»  deputation  of  die  Carbonari,  the  noHlify, 
and  the  people  entered  the  palace,  and  called  on  the  King  to 
promulgate  tiie  oonstitation.  He  granted  the  institQtions  im 
posed  upon  him,  and  only  demanded  time  to  ducoss  them  with 
his  ministeni.  One  of  the  ringleaders  pointing  with  his  finger 
to  the  dial  plate  of  the  clock,  gave  the  court  two  houn  only  to 
change  the  institutions  of  the  nation.  The  King  thus  coerced 
dismissed  his  ministers,  appointed  others  that  were  agreeable 
to  the  multitude,  published  a  dedaradon  which  guaranteed  a 
constitulion  in  eight  days,  and  placed  the  government  pro- 
risionallyin  the  hands  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  This 
prince,  brought  up  from  infancy  in  court  intr^es,  at  the 
palaoe  of  Fidiermo,  between  the  English,  the  liberala,  and  his 
mother,  was  better  calculated  than  any  one  else  to  teach  a 
conquered  power  to  bend  cunningly  before  a  rerolution,  but 
who  meditated  freeing  himself  from  its  thraldom  by  hice  and 
stratagem.  Bemoved  from  public  affidrs,  enlightened^  studious, 
eloqi^ent,  and  skillul  in  flattering  parties  and  InQing  them  into 
false  security,  his  reputation  of  liberalism  made  him  agreeable 
to  the  people  and  the  army ;  but  respectful  in  reality  to  his 
father,  and  more  amdons  te  save  his  crown  than  to  pmioin  it 
prematarrfy  fbr  himself,  the  Dnke  of  Calabria  was  the  natoml 
negjociatjor  between  the  throne  and  the  constitationalists.  The 
more  speedily  to  calm  the  tumultuous  impatience  of  the  pei^le 
around  the  palace,  he  promulgated  the  constitution  oi  the 
^anish  Cortes,  Yociferoosly  demanded  by  the  multitade  te 
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want  of  a  better.  The  people  being  satiBfied  aocepted  the* 
pvoanke  mthout  knowing  what  was  compriaed  hk  the  t^it  ci  thift< 
oenstitation,  and  only  knowing  that  it  signified  at  Madxid  a 
tniimph  over  the  court,  the  debasement  of  the  King,  and  the 
^torj  of  p^nlar  liberty  orer.  monarchical  and  prie^y  deafor 
tism. 

xxvnL 

•        _ 

Meanwhile*  the  pc^iilar  Gen^sl  Pepe  advaaeed  upon  Naples, 
at  the  head  of  the  militia  and' tiie  Carbonari  of  the  insurgent 
provinces.    The  revolution  had  made  him  its  chief..    This 
diief  created  by  chance,  rather  than  conspiracy,  waa  a  fertoaate* 
one  for  the  throne  and  the  revolutioa  at  the  same  time.    He 
was  the '  all-powex&il  Hi^o,  but  the  Biego  imwluntflsiy  and 
moderate  of  Italy.    Bora  in  Calabria,  of  a  military  race  in  tiiat 
province,  the  most  agricultural  and  waxlike  of  the  kingdom, 
the  twentieth  child  of  a  rich  and  popular  family  in.  those  moon 
tains,  brought  up  in  the  simplicity  and  discipline  of  those  ruml 
manners  which  make  labourers  and  aoldiera,  inuced  to  war 
from  hiB  childhood  by  those  intestine  party  8trug|^  which 
had  existed  in  the  Calabrias  since  the  revolution  of  1794,  he 
entered  the  servicB  with:  sevexsl  of  his  broihets^  sigaaliaed  him- 
self by  his  braveiy,  was  promoted  from  one  st^  to  another  by 
Muzat,  on  the  ba^erfields  of  France,  to  the  rank  of  geaend  of 
division,  was  fiiithful  to  that,  prince  to  the  day  of  his  abdi- 
catien,  when  lus  services  were  accepted  hy  Ferdinand,,  who 
made  him  govemor  of  a  province,  and  commandant  of  a  corps 
d*€urmee  since  the  Beatoration.    He  was  still  young,  with  a 
oountenance  pleasing  to  the  multitude,  and  a  name  dear  to 
the  soldiery,  his  political  opinione  being  liberal  and  tempered 
by  henour,  gave  pledges  at  the  same  time  to  freedom  and  to 
the  ciown,  and  being  employed  by  an  inauireetiaii,  of  which  he 
became  the  chief  widiout  having  l»en  its  aocompliae,  Qeneral 
Pepe  reeembled  Xa£i]nette,  balaneing,  in  I790|  the  repaUieand 
the  monarchy  in  his  hands,  the  armed  arbiter  between  the  Song 
andthe  nation.    But  although  he  was  the  first  tetake  il»part 
ofaxbiterbetweenthe  army,  the  throne,  and  the  peepH  Gnenerat 
Eepe  was  more  amlntious  of  fame  than  eager  for  dominationover 
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his  sovereign.  He  had  neither  won  popularity  by  fawning  upon 
anarchy,  nor  torn  the  King  from  his  palace  to  imprison  him  in  bis 
capital,  nor  pursued  the  fugitive  rojal  family  to  bring  it  back  to 
its  jailors.  Conditional  fidelity  to  his  king,  progressive  institu- 
tions to  his  country,  the  signal  of  Italian  independence  given  as 
an  emulation  and  example  to  the  peninsula,  and  a  dictatorship, 
short  and  promptly  abdicated,  to  the  prince  and  the  laws,  such 
were  the  character  and  instinct  of  the  JSTeapolitan  dictator. 

He  entered  Naples  on  the  7th  of  July  at  the  head  of  the  army 
and  the  militia,  after  having  made  private  arrangements  with  the 
Duke  of  Calabria.  His  innumerable  escort  resembled  a  discip- 
lined sedition  as  much  as  a  militaiy  triumph ;  after  the  revolted 
regiments  commanded  by  Morelli  and  De  Conciliis, — ^Neapolitans 
and  nulitaiy  tribunes,  hailed  as  the  liberators  of  the  capital,-— 
marched  in  good  order  thousands  of  the  militia  and  Carbonari  of 
the  provinces.  Their  brown  woollen  jackets,  their  shepherd's  san- 
dals, their  conical  hats,  decorated  with  the  Carbonarist  colours, 
their  Calabrian  carabines,  glittering  in  the  sun,  their  dusty  feet, 
their  sunburnt  faces,  their  sombre  and  warlike  looks,  exdted  at 
once  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  the  crowd  that  flocked  out 
upon  the  long  strand  of  Naples  to  witness  this  invasion  of  a  sect 
issuing  from  its  Ventes,  its  caves,  its  rocks,  and  its  forests,  to  tri* 
umph  over  the  temples  an4  the  palaces  of  a  capital.  The  priest 
Menichini,  riding  upon  one  of  his  mountain  mules  covered  with 
the  emblems  of  Carbonarism,  advanced  in  the  midst  of  the  rural 
militia,  with  a  carabine  in  his  hand.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon, 
all  hands  applauded  this  wild-looking  priest,  the  prime  mover 
of  the  Nola  insurrection.  An  army  of  peasants,  of  monks,  shep- 
herds, sailors,  and  Calabrian  brigands,  marched  in  all  their 
variety  of  costumes  around  the  chiefs  of  the  Ventes  of  their 
provinces.  The  whole  city  displayed,  as  they  passed,  the  colours 
of  the  sect,  some  from  imitation,  others  throgh  terror.  A 
unanimous  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  !'*  and  "  Vive  la  constitution  T* 
arose  from  the  army,  from  the  sea,  and  from  the  city,  to  the 
balconies  adorned  with  flags  of  the  royal  palace: 

After  having  passed  in  review  this  double  army,  Pepe, 
Morelli,  De  Conciliis,  Menichini,  and  the  Neapolitan  geneial, 
went  to  the  palace  to  offer  to  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Oalc- 
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bxia  the  homage  and  the  tacit  injunction  of  the  revolution 
^diich  they  represented.  The  Duke  of  Calabria  received  them, 
decorated  himself,  as  well  as  his  court,  with  the  insignia  of  the 
triumphant  cause.  **  When  I  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  con- 
stitutionalists," said  Fepe,  '*  the  revolution  was  accomplished ; 
I  then  only  considered  how  I  should  direct  it  to  the  double 
interest  of  the  tlirone  and  the  nation.  The  armed  men  who 
have  passed  before  your  eyes,  the  thousands  of  others  who  have 
remained  in  their '  provinces,  or  who  have  returned  to  their 
country,  are  not  rebels,  but  subjects;  their  arms  do  not 
threaten  the  throne,  but  serve  for  its  support.  As  to  myself, 
I  supplicate  your  Boyal  Highness  and  the  King  to  shorten  a 
state  of  afi^rs  that  is  equally  painful  to  all,  by  convoking,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  a  national  representation ;  when  I  swear 
to  resign  the  high  functions  with  which  I  am  invested,  with 
more  solicitude  than  I  this  day  accepted  them." 

The  Duke  of  Calabria  vowed  on  his  side,  with  an  accent 
to  which  the  dissimulation  of  the  Italian  courts  gave  an  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  that  he  wished,  as  much  as  the  people 
and  the  army,  for  constitutional  institutions  "  You,  General 
Pepe,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  calm  the  uneasiness  produced 
by  this  generous  feeling !  boldly  exercise  your  military  su- 
premacy; the  generals,  your  competitors,  have  themselves 
applauded  your  elevation.  Your  actions  have  outstripped  the 
slow  course  of  years !  I  swear  to  defend  the  constitution  of 
the  Cortes  at  the  price  of  my  blood  1"  Being  thence  con- 
ducted to  an  interview  with  the  old  King,  either  ill,  or  affecting 
illness  to  relieve  himself  from  the  burthen  of  affisdrs,  Pepe 
found  Ferdinand  in  a  retired  chamber  of  the  palace,  lying 
upon  his  bed;  the  Princess  Partanna,  a  beautiful  Sicilian 
whom  he  had  long  loved,  and  whom  he  married,  like  another 
Maintenon,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  was  sitting  by  his 
bedside.  The  general  respectfully  kissed  the  hand  which  the 
King  held  out  to  him,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Spanish 
courts.  "  Now,  at  length,"  said  Pepe  to  him,  **  your  majesty 
reigns  over  the  hearts  of  all ! "  *'  I  hope,"  replied  the  King 
with  some  anxiety,  '*  that  you  will  conduct  yourself  like  a  man 
of  honour.**    The  Duke  of  Calabria  wished  to  excuse  the  wor 
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stiMiMnl  gsneaal  to  bis  Mbia,  hj  ezplainiag  I0  hem  thit 
Pepe  bad  jomed  the  inwiiymts  of  AtoIUbo  0&I7  from  tbo 
iQiiirar  ihftt  iSke  munsteiB  intendfid  to  have  bad  lorn 
anested.  Hub  excuse,  bonvrer,  Pepe  inroodlj  dediined;  iw 
aTowed  to  tiie  Xing  that  tbe  idea  of  obtaining  r^res^xtalasB 
inaritiiiimift  had  loDg  been  entertained  bj  bini,  that  be  bad 
meditated  en  tbe  most  leyal  and  pr<^Mr  meana  of  indnekig  the 
.King  to  adopt  them*  in  ooncert  mth  bie  people ;  ikat  tbe  ont- 
break  at  AveUino  bad  been  unezpeeted  and  piBcipitate,  witbent 
doabt»  bat  that  the  constitotion  called  lor  by  tbe  nation  and 
the  armj  would  not  banre  been  the  leaa  proclaimed  by  bim,  in 
a  mote  Tegnkr  and  impoeing  fonn.  Harmonf  ,  tbongb  eome- 
wbat  eonstzamed,  appealed  to  be  eatabliabed  between  Abe 
general  and  the  ooozt.  Public  enthusiasm  bemg  kept  by  1^ 
army  and  its  chiefs  within  the  limits  of  respect  iar  the  ciowm, 
produced  neither  anarchy  nor  excess  at  Naples.  13ie  eleetionB 
sent  a  majority  to  the  Neapolitan  pariiament  of  liberal  but 
prudent  d^uties,  such  as  Eicdardi,  Po^o.  and  BorelH,  pnbtir 
cists,  eminent  poHtioal  orators,  repiesentatiTes  moderate — ifaat 
firm,  of  public  opimon  in  Italy.  This  people,  endowed  by 
natnse  with  universal  aptitude,  raised  its  parbamentaiy  <do- 
quenoe  to  a  level  with  that  of  France  and  England,  frcaa  the 
first  day  of  its  discussions.  The  triumphant  Carbonari  alone 
embanased  the  new  administration  by  theur  clamourB  and  le- 
quisementB.  Tbe  King  solemnly  swore  in  the  cathedral  to 
mftintflin  tbe  conquered  institutions,  and  be  voluntarily  in- 
voked the  yengeanee  of  God  upon  his  white  hairs  if  he  ever 
violated  bis  oath.  Pepe  resigned  bis  dictatorship,  and  he 
occupied  himself  exclusiYely  in  re-organising  the  army  whidx 
Murat  had  inmed  to  war  upon  tiie  battle  fields  of  Eunope. 
Sicily,  always  ready  to  proclaim  its  independenee  on  jBvery 
shock  g^iven  to  the  power  of  Naples  and  Austria,  uneasy  at  the 
signal  which  Naples  had  given  to  tbe  indi^ndence  of  Italy, 
rendeised  doubly  necessary  a  display  of  armed  force  dii^mpoap- 
tioned  to  the  extent  and  to  the  cbamcter  of  tbe  kingdom. 
Borne  was  the  first  to  be  excited,  by  the  vicinity  of  this  fiast 
locus  of  revolution ;  Tuscany,  Hberally  and  patriotiaiUy 
governed  by  yomig  Leopold,  the  then-adored  discqdeof  das 
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first  Leo|>old,  ynaied  ndtliotit  aanpatiepee;  the  dflvelf^meiit  t)f 
eTents;  Piedmoat»  always  the  readfy  echo  of  Fnmoe,  md  ti^e 
ambitious  adversajy  af  Aosttia  in  kywer  Jtalj,  ms  «xeited  by 
the  result  of  tbe  Neapolitan  revoiutiDn,  beeame  inidaited  iai 
Garbooarism  even  to  tbe  Ebag'a  palibde,  and  B)editated,aflftoog0t 
the  army  aad  aiistoeiaey,  Akone  tfaoa  Uia  people,  a  seoood  ex- 
plosion at  the  •x)thQr  estcemity  of  Italy. 

« 

XXIX. 

Meanwhile  ibe  Borthem  courts,  aitaBtxre  to  the  process 
of  tbe  liberal  spirit,  which  th^  called  the  spirit  of  ravolatkMi^ 
moved  by  the  liumOiatien  of  royally  at  Madrid,  dnmayed  by 
the  murder  of  a  prinoe  in  Franoe,  uoieaey  about  the  contagion 
which  had  displayed  itscdf  at  Naples  and  Turin,  and  dreading 
that  this  contagion  which  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Alps,  would  soon  pass  the  Tyrol  and  the  Rhine,  combined 
together  to  stifle  this  tbareatening  liberty  in  the  triple  outlet  it 
had  opened  for  itself.  Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  recalled 
their  ambassadors,  closed  their  frontierB  against  -diose  ci 
Naples  and  Spain,  sternly  interrogating  these  new  govemmenls 
on  the  legitimacy  of  their  origin  and  the  sincerity  of  IJie  kings 
by  whom  they  had  been  constituted.  They  armed  with  obrious 
intentions,  and  marched  towards  the  Italian  frontier  some 
cofjM  d'armSet  which  enly  awaited  the  authority  of  a  congress 
to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance  against  the 
independence  of  the  nations  in  revolution.  The  British  go- 
vernment, obliged  to  account  for  its  political  acts  by  the  press 
and  the  parliamentary  opposition,  which  enforced,  at  least,  an 
•apparent  respect  for  the  national  will,  could  not  ostensibly 
enter  into  this  offensive  league  of  kings.  But  her  ambassadors, 
secretly  furthering  the  avowed  intentions  of  the  ministry, 
still  animated  by  the  spirit  of  her  great  statesman,  William 
Pitt,  everywhere  betrayed  their  antipathy  to  the  revolutionary 
emancipation  of  the  two  peninsulas ;  and  endeavoured,  if  not 
to  combat,  at  least  to  render  it  abortive.  They  also  appre- 
hended that  the  analogy  of  the  institutions,  and  the  joint 
feeling  of  neighbourhood,  might  give  France  too  great  an 
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ascendancy  in  Italy.  France,  on  her.  side,  was  thrown  by  these 
external  events  into  a  coniradictoiy  position  between  her 
national  interests  and  those  of  her  reigning  dynasty,  which 
gave  a  faJbel  ambiguity  to  her  acts  and  intentions.  As  a  con- 
stitntional  power  she  could  not  with  propriety  attack  the  con- 
stitutional principle  by  an  hostile  intervention  in  neighbouring 
states,  desirous  of  having  the  same  freedom  as  herself;  but  as 
a  counter  revolutionary  dynasty,  she  could  not  see  without 
alarm  the  revolution  sapping  her  three  family  thrones  at 
Madrid,  Naples,  and  Turin ;  finally,  as  a  representative  mon- 
archy since  the  inauguration  of  the  charter,  she  could  not 
demand  of  a  representative  chamber  the  necessary  supplies  fen: 
a  war  against  the  principle  of  popular  representation.  Hence, 
her  diplomacy  at  Naples  and  Madrid  necessarily  assumed  a 
double,  and  contradictory  direction,  which  made  her  govern 
ment  by  turns  the  hope  of  the  people  and  the  ally  of  the 
caurts.  This  inconsistency  was  nowhere  more  flagrant  than 
at  Naples  and  in  Italy.  The  Duke  of  Narbonne,  ambassador 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  at  the  court  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a  man  who 
concealed  under  a  very  modest  exterior,  great  good  sense  and 
an  elevated  mind,  was  imbued,  though  he  had  been  an  emigrant 
in  England,  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  King,  and  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  regenerating  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by  a  sincere  alliance 
with  the  new  interests  in  France  and  in  Europe.  He  was  recalled 
from  Naples  precipitately,  that  the  negociations  might  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  M.  de  Fontenoy,  a  younger  man,  of  less  elevated 
rank,  and  more  easily  disavowed  if  necessary.  M.  de  Fontenoy, 
though  devoted  in  heart  and  mind  to  the  Restoration,  which 
had  appreciated  and  brought  forward  his  talents,  was  one  of 
those  men  devoid  of  prejudice,  and  of  superior  judgment,  who* 
take  office  not  to  flatter,  but  to  serve.  Nobody  understood 
better,  or  made  them  understand  better  at  the  Tuileries  than 
he  did,  in  his  despatches,  the  necessity  for  constitutional  France 
to  make  herself  popular  in  Italy,  by  becoming,  not  the  auxiliary 
of  revolutions,  but  the  powerful  and  influential  arbiter  between 
revolutions  and  thrones,  and  especially  the  antagonist  of  Austria. 
It  was  only  at  this  price,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Fontenoy, 
that  France  could  counterbalance  Austria  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
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England  beyond  the  pTtenees.  He,  therefore,  recommended 
moderation  to  the  constitutionalists  of  Naples,  and  compliance 
to  King  Ferdinand ;  to  the  French  ministry  he  recommended 
resistance  to  the  iiyunctions  of  the  north,  and  arbitration 
boldly  aimed  at  by  France,  under  the  double  title  of  a  consti- 
tutional power  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  between  Italy  and 
Austria.  He  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  Upper  Italy,  with 
the  courts  and  liberals  at  the  same  time.  To  rectify  the  in- 
complete constitution  of  the  Cortes,  and  then  to  take  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  under  the  protection  ef  France,  such  was 
the  diplomacy  of  M.  de  Fontenoy  and  his  legation.* 

XXX. 

M.  Pasquier  was  at  that  time  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  a 
man  equal  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  capable  of  applying 
great  penetration  of  mind  to  all  affairs,  and  having  no  other 
vice  than  forgetting,  too  often,  when  serving  one  side  that  ho 
had  also  served  the  other.  This  minister  inspired  our  policy 
in  Italy  and  Spain  with  the  same  ideas  as  M.  de  Fontenoy ; 
but  while  M.  Pasquier  transmitted  to  Naples  the  most  prudent 
and  most  intelligent  instructions,  in  conformity  with  these 
ideas  of  moderation  and  French  arbitration,  the  Duke  de 
Blacas,  ambassador  at  Home,  being  invested  with  a  general 
authority  over  negociators  of  less  elevated  rank  than  his  own, 
forwarded  to  Naples  contrary  instructions  and  opposite  di- 
rections to  those  of  the  official  minister.  M.  de  Blacas  could 
see  no  salvation  for  the  monarchy  of  his  master  than  in  open 
war  against  all  liberal  spirit  of  emancipation  in  the  courts  of 
Italy,  and  in  a  frank  and  immediate  alliance  with  Austria 
agamst  aU  independence  and  freedom  in  the  peninsula ;  being 
willing  to  abandon  these  powers  to  Austria,  provided  Austria 
would  keep  down  their  revolutions 

This  same  intestine  struggle  between  the  two  principles 
which  contended  for  mastery  in  the  government,  eidsted  at 
Paris,  and  broke  out  from  day  to  day,  with  greater  ammosity, 

*  The  author  of  this  history  was  at  that  time  attached  to  the  legation 
of  H  de  Fontenoy,  at  Naples,  and  shared  in  the  ideas  of  this  diplomatist 
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m  ^be  Olunnbeis«nid  in  the  presB.    The  maetmg  of  the  mnA- 
em  flovereigiiB  at  Tmppaa,  a  cky  on  the  bordeiB  e€  Fdimd,  to 
discuss  their  .afiurf  in  common,  and  delibezate  npon  an  act  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  «o  dear  to  Aleonuider,  aerved  as  a  text  for 
the  recriminations  of  hodi  parties.    At  t^  moment  -when 
Anstxia,  bj  the  organ  of  M.  de  Mettemieh,  iras  endeafourisi^ 
to  eonnnoe  the  Emperor  of  Eossia  of  the  necessitj,  which  he 
still  doubted,  of  an  asmed  intervention  in  the  two  peninsoiasy 
a  military  revolt  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  garrison  of  St. 
Petereburgh  astonished  Alexander,  and  oonvinoed  him  of  tlia 
danger  of  the  kings,  by  that  whidi  he  had  himself  incurred 
The  three  sovereigns   agreed  to  act  in   common,  and  with 
energy,  against  the  progress  of  revolution  in  Italy  as  well  as  in 
Spain.     They  separated  for  somo  weeks,  to  assemble  again  in 
general  congress  at  Laybach,  where  they  summoned  t^e  old 
King  of  Naples  to  appear,  that  his  freedom  or  captivity  migjht 
be  proved  by  his  presence  or  his  absence.  After  long  citations 
amongst  the  people,  and  violent  discussions  in  tlie  Neapolitan 
parliament, ^Ferdinand,  by  dint  of  repeated  oaths  to  his  people, 
obtained  permission  to  go,  as  a  sovereign  negociator,  to  the 
congress  of  the  allied  powers.     He  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
of  war,  which  was  driven  back  the  foUomng  day  by  a  tempest, 
and  took  a  final  departure  witii  fresh  oaths  upon  his  lips,  and 
fresh  recantations  in  his  heart. 

XXXI 

The  liberal  party  of  the  French  Chamber,  made  indignant 
speeches  at  this  barefaced  conspiracy  of  the  absolute  sovereigns 
in  their  meetings  at  Troppau,  and  in  their  congress  of 
Laybach,  against  the  independence  of  nations;  and  complained 
that  France,  either  as  a  dupe  or  an  accomplice,  was  lending  a 
hand  to  her^own  annihilation.  The  public  mind,  always  more 
sensitive  in  a  warlike  nation  to  external  humiliation  than  to 
domestic  oppression,  became  embittered  against  the  court  and 
"flie  ministers.  The  ultra-royalists,  on  their  side,  lost  all  pa- 
tience, and  reproached  the  ministers,  Bichelieu  and  Pasquier, 
^r  tempoxising  and  compounding  with  revolutions.    Inteime- 
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diate  men,  who  were  most  in  the  confidence  of  this  paxty,  and 
"who  had  been  admitted,  witiiout  departments,  into  the  council, 
as  guarantees  for  a  royalist  administration,  such  as  M.M.  de 
Yilldia,  De  CorhLke,  and  Ijoae,  were  akeady  olgects  of  re- 
pieach  and  ifaitter  nxrmtitiam  in  the  trilNme.  General  Don 
nadien,  M.  de  LabomdoDDftie,  and  M.  de  Lalot  gave  the 
fiignal  in  a  80^0011  between  the  nltms  tuoA  the  moderatee, 
uliieh  ihxeatened  M«  de  Bkihelieii  with  aa  iq)protching  fill 
between  the  ixritaled  libeislSt  and  Hie  mtnumageable  royalists. 
Theae  twe  parties  eichanged,  over  the  heads  of  the  ministera, 
insnltB  and  defianoe  which  eeemed  the  pcriiide  of  a  ciTil  war 
Spain  and  Italy  were  the  text  of  these  mutual  provocationa. 
General  Foy,  La&yette,  Benjamin  Constant,  Oaaimir  Perier, 
De  Lameih,  Manuel,  Laffitte,  and  Griiardin,  rivalled  in  anger 
and  eloquence  MM,  de  Series,  De  Vaublanc,  De  Labeurdonnaie, 
send  Donnadieu.  M.  Pasqnier*  skilfol  in  appeasing  these 
debates  hj  speeches  wfiieh  gave  the  victory  to  neither  side, 
but  made  neidier  party  desperate,  secretly  satisfied  the  court, 
however,  by  sending  to  the  congress  of  Laybach,  negodators 
agreeable  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  such  as  M.  de  Bkcas,  M.  de 
Coraman,  and  M.  de  La  Ferronays.  In  this  congress,  France, 
flnotaatiDg  between  England  and  Bussia,  dedared  herself 
neutzal ;  but  in  thus  keeping  out  of  the  action  she,  in  reality, 
gave  up  Italy  to  Austria.  Sixty  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  General  Fr^mcmt,  were  already  marching  upon  Bome  and 
Naples,  through  Tuscany.  The  old  King  Ferdinand  advanced 
with  them,  to  reclaim  his  crovm.  What  could  a  nation,  dis- 
heartened by  the  desertion  of  all  its  natural  allies,  do  against 
the  whole  of  Europe  ?  It  was  in  vain  that  General  Pepe  led 
the  Neapolitan  army  to  the  defiles  of  Intiodocco,  to  save,  at 
least,  the  national  honour  by  a  desperate  but  glorious  struggle. 
The  Neapolitan  revolution  fell  without  a  battle ;  Pepe,  aban- 
doned by  his  troops  at  the  first  cannon  shot,  could  not  rally  a 
single  regiment  np  to  Naples,  He  left  his  country  for  a  long 
eziLe,  which  was  to  be  distinguised  by  the  hto>ic  defence  of 
Venice  in  his  old  age ;  a  soldier  worthy  of  a  better  fortune, 
betrayed  by  his  countrymen  and  the  necessity  of  the  times. 
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By  an  ill-calcolated  co-opention,  or  by  some  chance  equally 
fatal  to  the  Italian  cause,  Turin  proclaimed  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion at  the  moment'thatEurope  dedarefd  it  to  be  incompatible  ^th  * 
the  existence  of  monarchies,  and  that  Austria  was  triumphing  at 
Naples.   The  King  of  Sardinia,  Victor-Emanuel,  a  prince  wordiy 
to  reign,  because  he  placed  honour  above  the  throne,  refused  to 
ratify  a  revolution  of  the  barrack  and  the  palace,  which  required 
him  to  violate  his  engagements  with  other  powers,  as  well  as  his 
own  convictions.    He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  absent  brother 
The  young  Prince  de  Caiignan,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
who  had  fomented  this  revolution  with  the  youthful  nobility  of  his 
court,  and  who  was  destined  to  perish  a  victim  to  ambition 
more  vast  than  his  empire,  assumed  the  regencr^,  and  excited  the 
revolution  which  took  him  for  its  chief;  but  as  variable  in  its 
management,  as  he  had  been  rash  in  its  plot,  he  himself,  a  few 
days  after,  disconcerted  all  resistance  to  the  Austrian  forces, 
by  abandoning  the  capital  in  the  night,  at  the  head  of  the 
guards,  and  going  to  place  himself,  with  one  half  the  army, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Austrian  general.    An  inconsiderate 
boy  in  the  palace  as  well  as  in  the  revolt,  mischievous  to 
both  parties  by  his  inconsistency;  the  instrument  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  throne,  and  then  of  the  throne  against  the 
conspiracy ;  giving  up  his  friends  after  he  had  given  up  his 
dynasty,  and  leaving  it  difficult  to  say  if  he  had  been  more 
a  child  than  a  conspirator,  and  more  an  accomplice  of  the 
crown  than  of  the  revolution.     His  defection  ruined  the  hopes 
but  not  the  courage  of  his  friends ;    Santa  Bosa,  Oollegno, 
St.  Marsan,  and  other  young   chiefs   of  the  military  and 
patriotic  nobility  of  Turin,  attempted  an  attack  at  Novara 
upon  the  Austrians;    but  the  presence  of  the   Prince  de 
Carignan  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  and  the  masses  of 
Bubna's  forces,  which  had  hastened  from  Milan,  baffled  their 
heroism.     They  could  only  seal  with  their  blood  the  cause 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  their  country.     The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia returned  to  Turin,  the  constitutional  chiefs,  imprisoned 
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or  proscribed,  expiated  their  temerity  in  fortress  dungeons, 
or  in  exile.  The  Prince  de  Carignan,  but  half  pardoned  by 
the  King  his  uncle,  made  a  tour  to  the  foreign  courts,  and 
served  ydth  the  French  troops  in  Spain,  to  obliterate  the 
ambiguity  of  his  conduct,  and  redeemed  by  noisy  repentance 
the  right  of  suceeeding  to  the  throne 


XXXIII 

The  equivocal  neutrality  which  the  French  ministry  had 
preserved  until  then  between  the  two  parties  of  ihe  assembly 
in  the  negociations, — the  irritation  of  the  liberal  party  increased 
by  the  fall  of  Naples  and  Turin, — ^the  apostrophes  of  the  right, 
reproaching  the  ministers, — the  manoeuvres  of  the  secret  council 
of  the  Count  d'Artois, — ^become  more  importunate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  concessions  which  had  been  made  to  it;  finally 
the  certainty  of  having,  through  Madame  du  Oayla,  the 
favourite  more  than  ever  dear  to  the  King,  a  party  in  the 
heart  of  this  prince,  decided  M.  de  VillMe  on  retiring  from 
the  council.  He  bore  the  responsibility  without  having  the 
direction  of  it.  This  seconda^  and  thankless  part  of  per 
petufll  negodator  between  the  royalist  party  and  the  govern- 
ment, appeared  to  him,  and  with  reason,  disproportioned  to 
his  political  importance.  He  drew  with  him  in  his  retirement 
M.  de  Corbi^re,  a  difficult  but  a  faithful  satellite  of  his  policy 
The  ministry,  thus  abandoned  to  itself,  tottered.  The  Duke 
de  Richelieu,  informed  of  the  court  plots  which  began  to  be 
framed  against  him  in  the  familiar  circle  of  the  King's 
brother,  demanded  an  audience  of  him,  and  reminded  him 
respectfully,  but  with  bitterness,  that  he  had  given  his  word 
of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  not  allow  the 
minister  to  be  harassed  by  his  friends,  and  had  forgotten 
that  promise.  The  prince  excused  himself  by  the  difficulties 
he  experienced  in  restraining  the  discontented  royalists.  The 
civil  and  military  conspiracies,  badly  extinguished  in  the  blood 
of  the  principal  conspirators  in  the  last  plot,  inspired  the 
court  and  the  royalists  of  the  two  Chambers  with  inquietude 
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^iliich  made  them  more  impoBlueato.    They  felt  tiie  gsonnd 
was  mined  beneath  the  throne. 

The  Italian  Carbonaxism  produeed,  even  en  this  mie  of 
the  Alpe^  ezploeiaae  widcAi  were  imputed  to  the  rniTWHteiiB, 
These  pk>ts»  aince  avowed  as  a  daim.  tat  distinction  faj*  liie 
chiefs  who  had  then  repudiated  t&em  as  calomaies^  hod  thair 
centre  in  Paris,  and  their  ramifications  in  the  military  pro- 
yinces.    The  twentieth  of  March,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Pied 
mont,  had  tanght  conspirators  that  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of 
the  army  was  the  most  prompt  and  certain  overthrow  of 
powec  ^It  nas  tdiorefore,  in  the  wndty  of  gceafeaasemlbkges 
o£tfoops».andaf  tliegiieatmililwysdiads,  tiiatiitiras  eiwemtial 
to  the  Freneh  Cazbonaii  to  eqnceatrote  their  eeoret  societies^ 
and  prepare  their  iasnireetioBS.     VentsM,  co/aespim&tg  mib 
the  grand  cental  Ventef  e€  PaiiSr  wem  afgniised  at  Nantes 
and  at  Ssumoz:    The  grand  7#nl»  of  Pnds^  composed  nearly 
of  the  same  men  as  tiM  dnoting'  eorminittoe  aki^y  glanoed 
at  in  the  preceding^  censpiroBMSt  ledsMSBd  amongit  ite  princi- 
pal   members  Corcelles,   Eochlinv  De  Sekoneii,  MfexSkoo, 
Bochez,  Baasard,  and  Arnold  Scheffec 

La  Fayette  was  presidciit.    Hie  name  pienonnced  in  a 
whisper  £com  Feme  te  Vente^  in  tiie  rsgnnents*  the  seheols 
and  the  workshops^  oodioriaed,  aoraedited,  and  iUnttnted  these 
plots.     Irtrepid  and  indeiktigHMev  he  derroted  hie  peraen,  his 
£unily  and  even  his  ££b,  to  serve  liie  nemdntkn^  psBvided  it 
would  secure  hie  memory.    He.  establiBhad  a  cmmecitixm  with 
Befort  and  with.  Saamrav  preparing  hraascdf  to  sesame,  if 
necessaiy,  at  the  head  cf  the  army,  the  part  he  had  formerly 
played  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard;,  a  coBstuusy  which 
thirty  yearn  el  diaappointinantft  and  eaptrrity  orald  not  weary. 
The  French  Cairhonarism  as  wvil  as  that  of  tie  Calabrias, 
was  principally  masiieBted  in.its  comnso  hatred  of  the  Boor- 
bons.    The  old  military  men.  ioped  to  obtain  from  tfae  ie« 
volution  a  third  icagn  el  Napoleon,.  reeaBed  ftam  St  Helena ; 
the  young  ones  hoped  lor  Napoleon  IL,  rescued  from  Scboen 
brunn ;  some  for  the  Ihike  of  Orleans,  others  for  the  republic ; 
La  Fayette  only  looked  for  glory,  and  the  decisive  aibitration 
between  all  these  parties 
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latelli^nce  of  immeiise  interest  teni|xiranly  uitomipted 
Uste^e  plots  and  suspended,  as  it  were,  the  respiration  of* 
France.  Napoleon  was  no  more.  We  must  pause  for  a  wfaile^ 
to  recount  ■  this  event,  as  Europe  seemed  to  stop  at  the  time 
to  listen  to  its  recital.  The  political  life  of  Napoleon  had 
ceased  on  the  day  he  entered  a  British  vessel  to  be  conveyed 
to  St  Helena;  but  his  moral  life  had  svirvived  in  him,  as 
if  to  allow  the  actor  to  descend  from  the  stage  at  the  conclu 
skxn  of  the  drama,  as  a  spectacle  to  history  and  ocnnmeacing 
with  himself  Providence  had  granted  him,  to  crown  all  its 
iiBivours,  the  kat  fa^vour  it  can  bestow  ujpn  a  great  man,  ^taX 
of  having  an  interval  of  peace  between  his  life  and  his  deaAh ; 
to  meditiite  with  satisfaction,  or  repentancey  on  the  acts  of 
his  great  career ;  and  to  enjoy  from  that  disteoce  which  gives 
their  true  perspective  to  hoznan  cventSf  the  gaze,  the  admi- 
XBtion  and  the  pity  of  posterity..  Neither  Csesar  nor  Alexander 
obtained  from  their  &rtmie  this  supreme  gift  of  the  ,gods. 
The  one  died  amidst  the  fever  of  youth  and  the  didiriam  of 
prosperity ;  the  other  fell  under  twenty-seven  dagger  wounds, 
having  scaEcely  had  time  to  recognise  the  hands  of  his  murderers  * 
Napoleon  saw  at  leisure,  and  from  a&r,  the  two  aspects  of  his 
destiny ;  he  heard  prolonged  to  satiety  the  echo  of  his  name ; 
he  descended  step  by  step,  seeing  his  shadow  incnnse  behind 
him,  the  western  declivity  of  his  lifs.  Trivial  men  have  made 
it  asubject  of  regret  that  he  did  not  vanish  like  Eomulus  in 
a  tempest,  in  the  apogee  of  his  glory  and  bos  power;  they 
hwe  designated  as  iU-fortuno  and  downfiEtll,  his  ci^ivity  and 
removal  &r  from  the  scene  which  he  had  filled  with  his 
lame ;  we  call  it  his  final  happiness.  He  had,  like  Diodetian 
in  the  garden  of  Sfdona,  or  like  Chades  V.  in  the  momastery 
of  St  Just,  those  years  of  twilight,  that  allow  ika  miad  which 
is  distairbed  by  action,  to  divest  itself  of  the  clay  of  life  before 
it  glides  away  into  eternity,  and  which  prepare  the  eoul, 
by  the  judgment  it  passes  upon  itself,  for  the  judgment  of 
ttalttrit]^  and  the  judgment  of  God      He  had  in  addition 
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Uiose  atiikiiig  adTeraities,  and  those  bitter  expiations  whidi 
gistify  envy,  and  soften  through  pily,  the  •soitence  of  pos- 
terity. Let  the  unwise  complain  of  such  a  £ite ;  pious  men 
of  all  religions,  and  men  ^ose  minds  possess  the  instinct 
of  true  1^017  in  ereiy  age,  ivill  recognise  in  it  a  £iiyour  of 
hearen* 

XXXV 

It  must,  however,  be  deplored,  for  the  sake  of  his 
memoiy  and  for  the  dignity  of  misfortune,  that  Napoleon 
profited  bat  little  by  this  fiivour  of  the  pre-destined  races 
Having  been  accustomed  from  too  early  an  age  to  a  constant 
and  marvellous  tide  of  posperity,  he  boro  his  misfortune 
with  more  parade  than  real  greatness  of  soul.  He  con 
tended  with  adversily  as  if  it  had  been  a  human  offence, 
instead  of  recognising,  and  being  resigned  to  it,  as  the 
mendful  sovereignty  of  God.  He  had  neither  the  volun 
taiy  and  j^iiloeophical  indifference  of  Diocletian,  nor  the 
pious  and  solitary  self-denial  of  Charles  Y.  Vanquished, 
but  never  submissive,  contending  with  &te  for  its  last 
sordid  remnant,  rarely  a  man,  always  an  emperor,  even 
after  the  empire  had  eluded  his  grasp,  he  too  decidedly  forgot 
that  which  is  greatest  in  a  great  man  is  not  empire  but  nature. 
He  has  thus  given  philosophy  the  right  to  think  that  if  he 
had  not  been  master  of  the  world  by  the  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances with  the  force  of  his  genius,  he  might  have  been 
an  ordinary  soul  in  some  private  condition  of  life.  He  per- 
petually identified  himself  with  the  part  he  had  to  play. 

This  monologue  of  six  years  which  he  addressed  to  the 
world  from  the  summit  of  his  rock,  and  the  most  trivial  words 
of  which  were  registered  by  his  courtiers  to  be  transmitted  to 
his  myrmidons  as  a  gospel  of  party,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
long  diplomatic  note  devoid  of  good  faith,  addressed  to  his 
partisans,  and  speaking  in  turns  the  language  of  all  the  fiio- 
tions  that  he  wished  to  nourish  with  his  memory,  instead  of 
being  the  disinterested,  sincere,  and  religious  effusion  of  a  soul 
which  bequeaths  with  its  greatness,  its  failings,  its  truth,  and 
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its  repentance  to  the  \7orld.  The  book  ^hich  contains  this 
monologue,  the  MSmorial  de  Sainte  HSUne,  is  merely  the  pro- 
tocol of  a  fallen  politician,  anxious  to  justify  himself  by  sophis- 
try, and  the  martyrology  of  ambition  still  raging  for  etiquette 
and  titles  when  it  can  no  longer  retain  the  universe.  This 
book  which  excited  Europe  for  awhile,  whether  dictated  by 
Napoleon,  or  inspired  by  an  unskilful  desire  to  render  his  cause 
popular  after  him,  was  a  misfortune  for  the  great  man  whom  it 
diminishes,  while  it  seeks  to  exaggerate  his  greatness.  Sin 
cerity  would  have  been  more  sublime,  even  silence  would  have 
been  more  grand.  When  we  wish  to  bequeath  a  colossal  great 
ness  to  the  admiration  of  posterity,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  a 
colossus ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  hand  which  transmits  it 
to  the  world  should .  have  sufficient  compass  to  measure  it 
None  of  those  faithful  servants  who  made  their  names  illustri 
ous  by  their  voluntary  exile  with  their  fiEdlen  master,  had  this 
compass :  a  Quintus  Ourtius  was  wanting  to  this  Alexander. 
Napoleon  alone  could  record  Napoleon.  He  tried  to  do  so  in 
some  pages,  which  are  bronze  and  granite  like  his  monuments : 
a  hero  in  style  as  he  was  in  action.  The  pages  of  Las  Gasas 
are  those  of  a  chamberlain,  with  the  servility  of  a  domestic, 
and  the  blindness  of  a  devotee,  to  be  honoured  solely  for  his 
heart,  for  in  him  it  was  disinterested  devotion  to  misfortune, 
and  the  pious  blindness  of  enthusiasm 
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During  the  long  passage  of  the  Northumberland,  which 
conveyed  him  to  the  Island  of  Saint  Helena,  Napoleon  had  won 
the  admiration  of  the  English  crew,  by  the  ascendancy  of  his 
name,  by  the  contrast  between  his  power  of  yesterday  and  his 
present  captivity,  as  well  as  by  the  calm  freedom  of  his  atti- 
tude. The  soldiers  love  the  soldier  even  in  an  enemy :  gaolers 
themselves  are  accessible  to  the  radiance  of  glory  and  gran- 
deur that  beams  from  the  captive.  A  great  name  is  a  universal 
mijjesty.  The  vanquished  reigned  over  his  conquerors.  He 
passed  his  time  upon  the  ocean  in  a  state  of  repose  which 
seemed  to  relieve  him  from  himself,  and  which  resembled 
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mfifibrenfie  ratber  than  dejection.  His  long  sleefps,  his  read- 
ing"wiKihoat  object,  his  repasts  mth  the  admifkl  and  las  offieeis, 
bis  gomes  of  reflection  and  'ealcul9,tian,  his  walks  upon  the 
deck,  his  conversations  with  the  officers  and  sailors,  his  con- 
templation of  the  sea  and  sky^  his  anticipations  of  the  place  and 
occupations  of  his  exile,  somerapid  rotrospectiTe  glanees-npon  l^e 
last  Ticissitndes  of  Emope,  which  already  seemed  at  a  philoso]^- 
cal  distance  from  'bim,  by  H;he  'distant  waTeswhiob  every  day  in 
creased  the  separation,  fiUad  up  Ins  two  mont^'  passa^.  He 
did  not  yet  feel  the  void  Mt  in  bis  mind  by  the  less  of  the 
world '  it  required  time  to  dive  into  tiiat  Toid  and  find  theram 
bis  own  nothingneBS.  During  "^e  first  days  it  was-  8till  filled 
wilii  the  shadow  of  what  it  bad  so  long  peesessed.  Eeality  is 
never  any  more  than  soi  image  of  the  morrow  Kapoleon  did 
not  seem  to  feel  this  ttntil  be  saw  appear  on  tiie  borizoD  the 
arid,  mountatnoos,  and  black-looking  island,  rising  out  of  tiie 
desert  ocean  beB^re  him.  He  landed,  however,  with  ^e  con- 
vulsive eagerness  and  precipitation  of  a  man  impati^itto  see 
the -prison  that  has  been  prepasred  for  Imn,  and  to  conjec^are 
the  fate  in  store  for  him  in  bis  exile.  He  had  scarcely 
put  bis  foot  on  the  shore  when  be  mounted  bis  horse,  galloped 
over  tbo  roads  vibicb  led  to  the  summit  of  the  idand,  tll&t  he 
might  take  it  in  with  a  single  glance,  and  choose  a  lesideaee 
there  to  suit  bis  wishes  and  bis  taste.  The  aspect  of  ^aa 
mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  interspersed  with  hollow  dells,  pastoral 
slopes,  and  rustic  villas,  where  the  passion  of  the  English  for 
nature  bad  forced  the  verdure  of  some  budding  plantations, 
together  with  naked  pinnacles  and  lofty  summits  covered  with 
heath  and  cork  trees,  a  small  commercial  town,  and  a  fint 
animated  by  the  arrival  of  vessels  on  their  passage  from  India 
to  Europe;  this  island, in  short,  so  lest  in^on  immense  and 
dazzling  sea,  often  dotted  with  sails,  under  on  ardent  sky,  bat 
in  a  Climate  tempered  -by  the  elevation  <and  tthc  clouds  of  i&e 
mountains,  did  not  moke  that  sinister 'impvessinn  vpaaJBiEi 
which  weariness,  acrimony,  iDness,  and  the  tKnn^aaxdagB  oi 
bis  companions  in  solitude  subsequee^y  dumged  into  impraea- 
tions  against  this  Corsica  of  another  oeean.  He  bad  soldi  a 
longing  for  the   air '  of  the   mountaiBS,  for  the  isolation  of 
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natixre,  for  eateaogement  itom  places  inhabited. by  cioinds, 
fos'  solitude,  aiuL  for  Ijbecty  ci  thoo^t  aad.  ajtHtau  thai'  he 
x«iiaadto  daaeeiid  agaia  to  the  toma,  eY«n;&]ria.flin^  nigbt» 
batieataWiahed  hiooaelf  ia.  1^  comttxj  cc^Aage  o£  aa  Bia^ifih 
family  of  theriskuidt  named  Bakombe,  whitbei.he  hadhia  bed 
and  books bioiigbt to  hioL.  A  tentgare/AellMS to hissecnadB. 
He  liTed.  these  foB  two  numthfi  in  a  degveoi  of  leiearft  thttt 
seemed  to  refbnh  his-  aoid,.  ooonpying  hia;  time  ia^reading, 
working,  riding  and  walMng^to  di^Bsrent  sknationa.  inrj  the 
island,  and  imagraeahld  interooume  wiAh.  the  family  of  hia  host. 
Dtuong  his.  encampment  atthia  countiy  vesidenQei  and  under 
theae  tents,  the  English,  goveenmsntluudamaoh  kiger  aad 
better  honsa  bnih.fbr  hinLat  Jjmgwood,— «a  old.  &im»  on  a 
prominent ;  bat  <  naked  site,  which,  he  had  himself,  ohosea. .  He 
madenodekiyin  establiafatnghimaelf  these,  with,  the  nnmerons 
soxte  of  generals,  &ienda»  and.  serranta^  their  wi^ea  and  children, 
by  whom  he  was  sarronnded..  The  manshal  of  the  palaoe, 
B^rtrand,  his^wife  and  s6n,.M.  and.  Madame  de  Monrtolcm, 
General  Gonrgand,  Doctor  O'Meara,  hia  first  valeii^  ds  ckambre 
Mancdiand,  hia  mijordomo  Oypnani,  his  butler  Piemn^.his 
ordinary  valets,  Saint  Denys  and  Novexras,  hia  gentLsmaa 
usher  Santini,  his  treasurer  Eousseau,  his  equerries,  his  hunts 
men,  his  cooks,  his  footmen,  and  the  servants  of  his  companions, 
formed  his  household.  The  sum  of  300,000  francs  per  annum, 
frequently  increased  by  supplementary  granta^  waa^^ipr^^niated 
by  the  Ikglisk.govenmient  for  the  subaiatence  of  thia  1Mb 
exiled  ooort.  A  libraiy>  saddle  hoxoes,  gardens,  &.  wood, 
rami  laboura^  free,  and  regular  oommnnioatioa  at  aU  hnurs 
amongst,  the  exiles,  &.  limited  correspondence  with -Europe, 
reeqptiona^  and  audiences  granted  to.  cusioua  ttaseUera  who 
touched  at  the  port,  and  who  asked  permiaaioato  be  admitted, 
suoh  were  the  daily  reoreationa  at  Longwoed..  Military  posts, 
commanded  by  a  soperlor  officer  goarded  the  circuit,  of  the 
buildings  and  gardens  A  camp  was  estaUiahed  ata  oenhaia 
diataaiMf  and.  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  to  avoid  gcnag 
umbrage.  Napoleoaaad  Ihie  generals  could  go  out  on  &ot».  or 
oa  hoxBebaGk,  from  sunrise  till  night,  and  trararse  the  sununit 
aad.ieaea  the  whole  island*  acoompanied  at  a  distance  by  aa 
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English  officer,  charged  solely  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
escape.  Such  at  the  heginning  was  the  respectful  captiyity, 
which  the  complaints  of  Napoleon,  and  the  companions  of  his 
solitude,  characterised  as  the  dungeon  and  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Helena.  He  appeared  to  find  it  tolerahle  at  first.  It  was 
soothed  hy  the  attentions  of  the  admiral  and  governor  of  the 
island,  and  hy  the  admiration  of  visitors.  The  day  hegon  with 
conversation  between  the  Emperor  and  his  friends,  in  reading 
the  public  journals  received  from  Europe,  in  the  dictations  of 
Napoleon  to  Bertrand  and  to  Montholon  on  his  campaigns, 
epic  notes  on  the  poem  of  his  life,  comparable  to  those  of 
GsBsar  in  ample  recital,  to  Tacitus  by  the  certainty  and  depth 
of  political  sagacity.  Tn  these  notes  the  historian  is  equal  to 
tne  poet,  the  poet  to  the  politician,  the  politician  to  the  general. 
The  historian,  the  poet,  the  politician,  and  the  general,  are 
therein  comprised  in  one  man,  and  that  man  is  Napoleon ! 
The  unoccupied  hours  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  were  spent 
under  a  tent  pitched  in  the  garden,  in  riding  amidst  the  wood 
of  cork  trees,  in  familiar  chat  round  the  evening  lamp,  in 
reminiscences  of  the  past  and  of  their  country,  and  in  hopes 
and  coi](]ectures  about  the  future. 

XXXVII. 

The  active  mind  sooner  tires  of  repose  than  of  labour.  The 
monotony  of  this  life  without  any  other  events  than  his  own 
thoughts  furnished,  soon  wearied  Napoleon.  The  divisions,  the 
rivalships,  the  discontents,  and  the  murmurs  of  some  of  his  ser- 
vants, saddened  and  embittered  his  own  mind.  He  suffered  in 
seeing  others  suffer  impatiently  for  him  and  around  him.  There 
was  gossiping  at  Longwood  as  there  had  been  in  the  palace  of 
the  Tuileries.  Too  close  an  intimacy  produced  antipathies  and 
grievances.  Wounded  spirits  are  all  the  more  susceptible,  and 
overwrought  sensibility  makes  us  unjust.  Napoleon's  temper, 
spoiled  by  this  domestic  uneasiness,  excited  him  against,  a 
captivity  which  made  even  his -friends  seem  importunate  to  him. 
He  turned  to  poison  the  tolerance  and  freedom  of  his  residence. 
He  persisted,  with  an  affectation,  which  his  flatterers  consider 
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heroic,  but  which  histoiy  mil  judge  as  puerile,  because  it  is 
a  misconception  of  his  fortune,  in  exacting  the  titles  of  Emperor 
and  Majesty,  which  England,  never  haying  acknowledged  the 
Empire,  was  not  officially  bound  to  give  him.  He  appealed  to 
heaven  and  earth  against  this  breach  of  etiquette.  He  dictated 
notes  on  this  trifle,  as  he  would  have  done  on  the  conquest  or 
the  loss  of  Europe.  The  child  of  his  own  works,  he  preferred 
his  dignities  to  them.  The  islander  issuing  from  Corsica  to 
distribute  thrones  amongst  his  family,  forgot  that  he  was  greater 
as  a  man  than  as  the  founder  of  dynasties  already  crumbled  to 
nothing,  and  that  the  only  majesty  of  which  he  could  not  be 
un-crowned  was  his  name.  After  having  debated,  without  ex- 
hausting it,  this  text  of  altercation  for  several  years  with  the 
authorities  of  the  island,  he  declined  the  recreation  and  respect 
which  the  visitors  from  both  worlds  bore  to  him  in  his  solitude, 
if  they  did  not  conform  to  this  protocol.  He  soon  after  refused 
to  himself  his  rides  to  the  different  parts  of  the  island,  that  he 
might  not  suffer,  as  he  said,  by  the  presence  even  at  a  distance 
of  the  officers  of  the  governor,  the  appearance  and  humiliation 
of  captivity ;  as  if  the  island  under  his  feet,  the  ocean  before 
his  eyes,  and  even  the  sky  above  his  head,  were  not  walls  and 
witnesses  of  his  banishment  He  thus  restricted  with  his  own 
hands  the  circuit  of  his  residence,  and  changed  by  little  and 
little,  his  country  residence  into  a  prison.  His  bealth,  which 
required  motion  and  horse  exercise,  as  his  mind  did  an  exten 
'sive  prospect,  suffered  from  this  change  of  temper.  He  pursued 
slowly  and  obstinately  the  suicide  of  his  captivity  The  arrival 
at  St.  Helena  of  a  new  governor.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  rivetted 
more  narrowly  his  voluntary  chains.  This  governor, — whom  the 
myrmidons  of  Napoleon,  and  Napoleon  himself,  persecuted  with 
gratuitous  and  violent  accusations,  such  as  the  hallucinations  oi 
captivity  only  could  inspire,  treated  by  them  as  a  sHrro*  and 
an  assassin, — was  neither  criminal  in  thought  against  his  cap- 
tive,  nor  cruel  in  his  heart  to  misfortune.  But  overwhelmed 
with  the  responsibility  which  weighed  upon  him,  should  th« 
agitator  uscape  whom  Europe  had  entrusted  to  his  charge,  o: 

•  Bailiff  or  Constable. 
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eontractod  ideis^  floi^ieioaEi  mind,  jealous  ol  f«aa%  aakmudiu 
moBMs;'  and  odious  .haoL  his*  funcdana:  to  his  csptiidSf.  he 
aanojFsdi  Nspoibson  . wi&nrwtnieftiona,  supeziiitsBdQiiBA^  ordoos, 
Tisils,  aodcTea  wilhi  attenlioiiaL-  He  in^actod  loamtich  to  Aha 
datnik  oi  the.  gsnunor  of  air  ishmd,.  and  the  gsaidiaii  ofraa 
Sonfnan.  hostafpe^  the  appearaioe  and  faardbuflss  <^  a  gadbsr. 
He  iBi^,^  thcreteiv  be  aecnsed  of  impropcetj,  but  sot  of  enie%. 
He  wm^ihoi  oeauikm  ncdter  than,  the  csoae  of  the  sad  ead  of 
NapelatxL.  OaiaadiDg  attentxrely  the  conrnqMiHiaioe' aad 
notc»  fiBcdba&god  uadar  evacj  pretext^  between  thfi-adheBsnts  of 
Napoben:  amd  .She-  Hudson.  Ijome,  we  am  aitonialied.afe  the 
inanhs;  the  poDYoeadana  and  ike  inxaetiyaa.  mik  whidt:.the 
captive  and  hiflifriendfl  >onti!ag0d  the  gOYanxor  at  ereiy  tttm, 
Napaiaon,.  at  this  period  endsann»ared  bj  cries  of  grief  to  exsube 
the:pitj(£lihe  Briti^  pariiamant^  and  to.fixEZBsibiatgrsaTanoejto 
the  oppoBituui.againtt  the  mini8tK7»  with,  a /view  t)£  eflkstmg  a 
raauTal  iieacer  ta.fkfope.ii  The  desice  of  pxovokhig  inauhs.by 
ineultB^  then,  to  repiesant  these  insultB.:aft  cimxeftita  the  indig* 
nataost  of  thei ooi!ithwnt,>  and  to  maJosr of  Sis  J3aGUKia:Ik>we:  the 
Pikto  <^  thia-NapeLBOBio  Oalaaiy^  is^eiriddnt  iaall  theeetsntes* 
It.is ako  erident  thjeutrtibe  §^Temor ofteairritated^sometliiaes 
in^joiaitorial^  always  ^wiskiffiil^Jelt  himself  the  rictim  of  hisjce- 
spoDSEbilitj.  Eng^d  wbidi  had  claimed  theodionspecfc: of 
diaining  up  this^Euxnpean  Promethea8,i.had  tQ^MkdumtheiiB- 
pmhfttiQa  of  his  criesraiui  maledii^ons. 

XXXVIII 

The  greater  poctum:  of  the  period  o£  this  eaptcvit^  iKaa.oon- 
somed  in  these  intezminable  qsari^  between  the.  captcre  and 
hia  <gaEaEdian^.  the  rest  ia  oceaaional  conversations  .wkh:  Ihe  com* 
panimas  <rf  hisLeriie,  which  were  eridentiLy  inteBded  to  produce 
^Saet.beyondhis  private  eirde  and  beifondthe  oceaa^  to  palliate 
his.  nttmory,  rsrive  hia  posthumous  popularity^  tarnish,  his 
enenades^and  inflame  hia  partisaoa  These  vesriboea  andi.in* 
cohnent  commentaries  on  his  Hfe,  edited  by  partiaL  handa^Jiitve 
neither  the  freedom  nor  the  sincerity  of  the  effusions  of  a  heart 
indifferent  to  the  empire  and  to  posterity:    They  are  confi- 
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denees  of  parade,  in  wlaoHh  tbe  tfasembled  iixtBtttiom  amamms 
the  guise  of  frankness.  They  throw  no  «al  light  upon  «  mind 
which  toaxiBSaaiBs  and  (kwsifiies  itsdf  under  tso  many  contra- 
dictory  aspects,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discem  truth  from 
sophistry,  and  nature  from  afifectation.  In  religion,  a  philoso- 
pherwith  philosophens,  an athd^twith  atheists,  adekt with  deists, 
a  Ohristian  with  Christians,  superstitimiff  with  the  vuperststaous, 
indifferent  with  the  indifferent ;  in  politioa,  a  repoblican  with  the 
republicans,  a  democrat  with  the  democrats,  a  royaliat  with  the 
royalists,  a  eonstitotionalist  with  the  liberals,  a  despot  with  the 
dei^ots,  ptophesyingby  turns  the  triumph  of  kings,  the  triumph 
of  subjects,  European  domination  by  England,  muversal  yoke 
by  Ikissia,  the  irredstiUe  demooivcy  of  France,  the  expleaion  df 
ideas  and  the  reign  of  liie  sword,  and  dBferinghimself  to  all  systems 
as  the  only  bahmeer  of  the  world,  capable  of  doing  all,  aoooim 
plishing  all,  and  preserving  all.  In  these  conversations  Napoleon 
put  forth  as  an  oracle,  enigmas  or  axioms  of  triple  meaning,  on 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  so  that  destiny  cannot  belie 
the  one  without  justiiying  the  other.  The  tribune  of  the  world, 
of  whom  this  rock  is  the  tripod,  and  who  'seeks  from  thence  not 
to  enlighten  but  to  agitate  Europe,  he  throws  an  echo  to  'Oyefy 
wind,  the  repetition  of  which  is  Napoleon.  Always  an  actor 
after  the  drama,  he  still  performs  a  part  when  the  curtain  of 
the  world  is  drawn  upon  him,  forgettmg  that  the  only  eternal 
part  for  man  to  act  is  .man,  and  that  ihe  only  immutable  great- 
ness is  truth.  Therefore  tliese  conTersations  of  St.  Hdena 
fanaticise  but  do  not  touch.  They  afford  no  evidence  for 
history,  but  little  interest  for  the  human  mind,  and  no  emotion 
for  the  heart.  Except  for  bis  idolators,  this  man  who  has 
spoken  for  six  years  on  the  brihk  of  his  tomb,  has  spoken  in/ 
vain! 

XXXIX 

His  friends  and  servants  wearied,  not  with  duty,  hut  or 
patience,  tired  of  separation  from  their  foimilies,  of  the  climate, 
of  sicimess,  and  of  inquisition,  quitted  him,  or  tried  to  quit 
him,  under  pretence  of  being  torn  from  him  by  the  persecution 
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of  the  govemor,  or  of  rendering  him  more  useful  senrices  in 
Europe.  Physical  debility  broke  in  upon  him  with  despair. 
He  felt  increasing  attacks  of  the  malady  which  had  shortened 
his  father's  life.  "  I  sometimes  have  a  desire  to  quit  you,"  he 
said  to  his  last  companions,  Montholon  and  Bertrtod.  **  That 
is  not  difficult.  I  should  escape  from  you  the  more  easily  by 
suicide,  since  my  religious  principles  do  not  at  all  trouble  me. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  punishments  of  the 
other  world  have  only  been  imagined  as  an  addition  to  the 
insufficient  attractions  we  are  promised  there.  After  all,  what 
harm  is  it  to  return  a  little  sooner  to  God  ?*'  He  suffered  from 
paiuj  from  debility,  from  want  of  sleep,  and  from  failing 
strength,  which  made  the  light  of  day  as  disi^eeable  to  him 
as  darkness.  His  mind  alone  was  never  enfeebled.  He  wit- 
nessed his  slow  destruction  firm  and  impassible.  His  thoughts 
always  dwelt  upon  himself  and  he  prepared  to  die  gracefully 
**<  I  vegetate,  I  no  longer  live,"  he  said  to  his  servants.  Nature, 
however,  prevailed  at  the  last  moment  over  the  cold  philosophy 
of  his  approaching  end,  in  the  numerous  testaments  and  codicils 
he  dictated  to  bequeath  legacies  to  men  and  women  who  had 
left  traces  of  affection,  of  service,  or  of  gratitude  in  his  life. 
His  mother  who  still  lived  at  Rome,  his  brothers,  his  sisters, 
the  companions,  and  servants  of  his  exile,  his  generals,  their 
sons  and  daughters,  those  who  had  protected  him  in  childhood, 
his  college  friends,  his  first  military  companions,  and  his  favou 
rites  when  in  power,  received  sums  of  money  from  him,  out  of 
the  millions  he  had  left  on  quitting  Paris  in  the  coffers  of  M. 
Laffitte,  his  banker,  and  the  statues,  the  pictures,  the  arms,  the 
furniture,  the  manuscripts,  the  vases,  the  articles  of  domestic 
furniture,  consecrated  by  the  use  he  had  made  of  them,  a  dis- 
tribution from  his  heart,  wherein  the  most  distant  reminiscences 
were  sought  for  with  tenderness  at  the  bottom  of  his  memory. 
Even  his  wife,  who  had  forsaken  him,  was  neither  accused 
nor  execrated.  He  recollected  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  CsBsars,  and  that  the  protection  of  Austria  would  be  with, 
drawn  from  a  son  whose  mother  he  might  have  insulted.  This 
son,  a  prisoner  like  himself  in  the  palace  of  Vienna,  was  the 
only  great  sentiment  through  which  he  survived  himself  upon 
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«aitii,  hm  pride,  \m kav^lm  AjimBij^  bis  namfi,  bu  iK)stexiJ^. 
He  Dfiver  ilied  a  taar  batfcrbizxv 

Wliaihor  it  ^nM  a  i^tnm  'of  tho  4jm%  man  to  tbAse  learlj 
unpmnio^  vibkh  jomwe  toimrds  the  dose  of  life,  aod  J^^isg 
CUB  %Bck  ttotib  piaetieN^  of  our  boyliaod*#  ivonihjp;  m,  i^rbetbiar  n 
politual  pnsoiataaiL  of  tho  loiinder  of  a  djuaalj^,  AflGecting  to  di0 

m^^iffifift^  tfoinsBMijEUOii  vitb  Ijbe  iwtiifTTOf^  £ulli*  i)f  wlibh  h^  hfuj 
beea  .ihe  MNGbnoR*  N^polieoii*  mho  oover  s{k^  of  zeli^ioxL  but 
as  a  polatiiQtl  jaatilution,  the  iniiSi&xeiit  imtmmeut  of  all 
gwwMriimfWite,  waa  d^swouaof  djdng  aa  a  Gbmtim^  and  attested 
an  authentic  and,  so  to  speak,  an  imperial  faitb«  bjr  ib»  ^le. 
monial  of  his  death.  The  image  of  Christ  dying  on  the  cross, 
pressed  close  to  his  mouth,  closed  the  lips  of  this  martyr  to 
ambition  At  the  moment  when  the  soul  separated  from  the 
body  he  exhibited  no  weakness  unworthy  of  him.  He  awaited 
his  death  as  an  exhibition,  and  composed  his  attitude  even  to 
his  last  breath  before  the  mirror  of  his  fame.  He  demanded 
to  be  buried  with  his  arms  and  in  his  military  costume,  under 
two  willow  trees  near  a  spring,  the  shade  and  freshness  of 
which  had  been  grateful  to  him  during  his  last  days.  He 
expired  at  length  "mthout  pain  and  in  «ilei»ee,  during  a  conyul  • 
sion  of  the  elements,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  May,  1821 
The  last  words  he  stammered  out  were  Army  and  France,  but 
it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  it  was  dream,  delirium, 
or  adieu 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  transmission  of  his  body  to 
Europe  might  shake  the  continent,  and  he  was  buried,  with 
military  honours,  under  the  willow  trees  indicated  by  himself. 
The  intelligence  of  his  death  changed  the  immense  tenor 
which  had  beset  Europe  during  his  life,  into  immense  pily 
When  people  ceased  to  fear  him,  they  ceased  to  hate.  Impar 
tial  minds  began  to  do  him  justice.  Genius  and  glory  were 
not  denied  to  him ;  but  it  was  deplored  that  so  much  genius 
and  so  much  gloiy  had  only  been  consecrated  to  the  personal 
greatness  of  one  man,  instead  of  being  deroted  to  the  amelio 


